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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Ix  the  second  edition  of  this  work  nearly  three  hnndred 
additional  cases  have  been  considered  and  cited,  and  in 
consequence  much  of  the  text  has  been  rewritten.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  pages  which  treat  of  the  im- 
portant subjects  of  nationality,  legitimacy,  jurisdiction 
over  and  alienation  of  movables,  and  capacity  to  contract* 
In  one  or  two  instances  (of  which  the  most  prominent  is 
the  discussion  at  the  end  of  Chap.  VI.  on  legitimacy  for  the 
purposes  of  succession  to  chattels  real)  the  author  has 
made  use  of  a  note  beyond  the  usual  length,  in  order  to  * 
avoid  breaking  in  upon  the  continuity  of  the  text. 

The  relevant  cases  and  practice  under  the  Judicature 
Acts,  so  far  as  practicable,  have  been  incorporated ;  and 
the  original  design  of  making  the  book  of  use  to  the 
practising  English  lawyer,  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  index,  which  has  been  revised  and 
added  to,  will  promote  this  object. 

The  author  desires  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing those  correspondents  who  have  supplied  valuable 
suggestions  and  information,  and  begs  them  to  accept 
this  acknowledgment. 

J.  Aldebson  Foote, 

2,  Db.  Johnson's  Buildings,  Tbmplb, 
SepUmher,  1890. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  fact  that  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Westlake's  work  on  Private  International 
Law,  and  that  no  other  English  writer  has  since  treated 
exclusively  of  the  subject,  may  perhaps  justify  this  attempt 
to  supplement  the  deficiencies  which  lapse  of  time  has 
created  in  that  treatise.  It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  Sir 
R.  Phillimore's  voluminous  Commentaries  on  Interna- 
tional Law  is  devoted  to  this  branch  of  jurisprudence, 
and  that  the  successive  editors  of  Story's  "Conflict  of 
Laws  "  have  incorporated  into  the  text  references  to  the 
more  prominent  of  the  modem  English  decisions;  but 
neither  of  these  works  appears  entirely  adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  practical  English  lawyer;  and  the 
author  believes  that  a  less  ambitious  summary  of  the 
English  law  on  the  subject  may  supply  a  sensible  want. 

The  present  work  does  .not  purport  to  be  a  treatise  on 
Private  International  Law  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
phrase.  Private  International  Law  is  to  be  collected  from 
the  judicial  decisions  of  many  nations,  and  from  the 
writings  of  many  jurists.  It  would  be  a  superfluous,  if 
not  a  presumptuous  task,  to  undertake  the  reproduction 
and  analysis  of  the  materials  which  Story  and  Westlake, 
as  well  as  others,  have  already  handled.  So  far  as  those 
writers  have  expounded  the  theory  and  science  of  this 
branch  of  jurisprudence,  their  works  must  remain  the 
classics  of  the  subject,  with  which  no  subsequent  writer 
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Vlll  PREFACE, 

is  likely  to  compete  snccessfully.  The  author  has  ac- 
corduigly  abstained  from  re-arranging  those  citations 
from  the  jurists  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
science,  but  which  have  since  become  trite  under  the 
hands  of  its  professors.  The  English  decisions,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  have  been  built  upon  that  foundation 
still  remain  a  more  or  less  chaotic  mass.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  Westlake's  treatise  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  English  lawyer  has  been  extraordinarily  de- 
veloped, and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  on  almost 
every  branch  of  it  the  law  has  undergone  alteration.  The 
index  of  cases  prefixed  to  the  present  treatise,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  earlier  work,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
need  which  exists  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject. 

The  object  of  the  author,  then,  has  been  to  attempt  to 
reduce  into  order  the  mass  of  materials  which  has  accu- 
mulated ;  and  to  construct  the  framework  of  private  inter- 
national law,  not  from  the  dicta  of  jurists,  but  from  the 
judicial  decisions  in  English  Courts  which  have  super- 
seded them.  Not  only  every  branch,  but  almost  every 
ramification  of  the  subject,  has  now  come,  directly  or  in- 
directly, under  the  consideration  of  English  tribunals; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  in  their  declarations  of  opinion  the 
English  lawyer,  at  least,  will  find  his  most  trustworthy 
guide.  Where  their  voices  are  still  uncertain,  the  less 
authoritative  judgments  of  the  text- writers  have  generally 
been  cited  to  supplement  them. 

The  summaries  which  have  been  subjoined  to  the  dif- 
ferent headings  are  not  in  any  way  intended,  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  ^ay,  as  an  attempt  at  codification.  No 
branch  of  jurisprudence  is  perhaps  less  adapted  to  such 
treatment.  They  are  meant  merely  to  guide  the  student, 
to  assist  reference,  and  to  present  the  conclusions  at  which 
the  author  has  arrived  in  as  clear  and  definite  a  form  as 
possible.  Without  some  such  assistance,  it  would  often  be 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  whole  effect,  or  what  presents 
itself  to  the  author's  judgment  as  such,  of  the  cases  col- 
lected and  considered  under  each  heading.      To  express 
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PREFACE.  IX 

satisfactorily  the  amount  of  certaiiity  which  in  each  parti- 
cular case  is  justifiable,  while  avoiding  any  assumption  of 
dogmatism  or  formal  codification,  unsupported  by  autho- 
rity, has  throughout  been  the  chief  consideration.  In 
order  to  present  a  general  synopsis  of  the  whole  subject, 
the  summaries  have  been  reprinted  at  the  end  of  the  book 
in  a  continuous  form. 

J.  Alderson  Poote. 

2,  Db.  Johnson's  Buildings,  Temple, 
Octob^,  1878. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER 


Eyert  independent  State  assumes  by  its  laws  to  regulate 
the  stcUuSy  the  acts,  and  the  property,  of  those  who  are 
subject  to  it.  So  long  as  the  persons  whom  these  laws 
claim  to  affect,  the  actions  of  which  they  assume  control, 
and  the  property  on  which  they  purport  to  act,  are  re- 
moyed  entirely  from  the  operation  and  influence  of  the 
laws  of  all  other  independent  States,  which  claim  the 
same  privilege  of  supreme  legislation,  the  only  difficulties 
which  can  occur  are  those  which  belong  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  law,  about  the  application  of  which  there  is  no 
dispute.  Directly,  however,  that  either  the  persons,  the 
property,  or  the  actions,  come  within  the  range  of  the 
law  of  any  such  foreign  State,  the  question  is  complicated 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  element,  and  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  determine  how  far  each  of  the  contending  laws  is 
entitled  to  the  authority  which  it  claims.  In  order  to 
attain  theoretical  and  perfect  simplicity,  each  group  of 
circumstances,  as  well  as  the  jural  relation  between  cer- 
tain persons  which  results  from  it,  should  be  under  the 
domain  of  one  law.  If  the  society  of  each  legislating 
State  was  entirely  isolated,  so  that  the  individuals  com- 
posing it  were  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  all  but  their 
feUow  subjects,  the  law  of  each  State  would  have  full 
operation  within  its  own  dominions,  and  could  claim  to 
extend  itself  no  further.  Once,  during  the  history  of  the 
world,  this  uniformity  was  practically  attained,  under  the 
supremacy  of  Some,  as  the  resiilt  of  the  unique  position 
which  the  empire  occupied  amongst  a  number  of  semi- 
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civilized  or  barbarous  communities,  none  of  whom  pos- 
sessed a  system  of  law  which  the  imperial  jurisprudence 
could  stoop  to  recognise.  The  law  of  the  Quirites,  or  jus 
civile  proper,  was  indeed  amplified  and  enriched  by  the 
jural  customs  of  the  Italian  tribes,  and  the  obligations 
which  were  based  on  tiie  jus  gentium  in  this  sense  of  the 
term,  being  regarded  as  the  natural  results  of  civilisation 
among  any  body  of  men,  formed  eventually  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  whole  body  of  Boman  law.  Such  rights 
and  obligations,  however,  when  adopted  by  the  civil  law 
(jure  dvili  comprobatoe)  ceased  to  be,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  foreign  to  it;  and  this  portion  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence bore  to  the  original  stock  a  relation  more  analo- 
gous to  that  which  at  present  exists  between  the  common 
law  and  the  statute  law  of  England  than  to  any  other 
known  to  modem  jurists.  The  jus  honorarium^  again,  or 
the  equitable  law  administered  by  the  praetors,  though 
specially  applied  to  foreigners  and  those  who  were  not 
possessed  of  the  Boman  franchise,  and  though  dispensed 
with  a  certain  regard  to  the  nationality  of  the  parties,  was 
esseiatially  Boman  in  its  nature;  and  the  right  of  any 
foreign  law  or  custom  to  compete  with  the  law  as  inter- 
preted and  enforced  by  the  Boman  magistrate  seems  never 
to  have  been  asserted.  There  is  not  in  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  an  isolated  passage  in  Gaius,(a)  which  by  no 
means  demands  such  an  interpretation,  a  single  dictum  of 
the  Boman  jurists  which  points  to  the  existence  of  any- 
thing like  private  international  law,  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term.  Yet  in  other  respects  Boman  jurispru- 
dence reached  a  later  stage  of  development,  and  ulti- 
mately of  decay,  than  that  to  which  any  modem  system 
has  yet  attained.  The  omission,  if  Home  had  been  a 
sovereign  State  surrounded  by  its  equals  in  progress  and 
civilisation,  would  have  been  inexplicable.  The  actual 
relation  of  the  imperial  mistress  of  the  world  to  those  who 

(a)  '*  SponsoriB  et  fidepromiBsorii  heres  non  tenetor ;  nisi  de  peregrino 
fidepromissore  quaeremus,  et  alio  jure  ciyitaB  ejus  utatnr.'' — Gai.  iii.  120, 
ct.  iii.  96. 
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were  by  turns  her  enemies  and  her  dependents  offers  an 
intelligible  explanation. 

Huber,  after  speaking  of  the  conflict  of  laws  between 
independent  and  sovereign  States,  proceeds  as  follows: 
"  It  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  there  should  be  no  trace 
of  this  subject  in  Boman  jurisprudence.  The  Empire  of 
the  Boman  people,  extending  over  all  parts  of  the  habit- 
able globe,  and  everywhere  acknowledging  one  uniform 
jural  system,  could  never  have  been  exposed  to  that  con- 
flict of  various  and  independent  laws  which  manifested 
itself  as  soon  as  the  Empire  was  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  distinct  bodies.  Nevertheless,  the  fundamental  rules  of 
this  science  must  be  sought  for  in  the  principles  of  Roman 
law,  and  rather  in  the  Law  of  Nations  than  in  the  Boman 
civil  law  proper.  It  is  clear  that  the  question  of  what 
system  of  jurisprudence  the  inhabitants  of  independent 
States  are  to  adopt  in  their  mutual  intercourse,  belongs  to 
the  science  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  "(a) 

The  existence  of  a  similar  gap  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  dominant  cities  of  Greece  must  be  referred  to  a 
different  cause.  Between  the  Hellenes  proper  and  the 
Barbarians,  indeed — and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Greek  regarded  as  Barbarians  all  who  were  not  Hellenes — 
there  could  of  course  be  no  possible  international  relations, 
public  or  private,  except  those  of  peace  and  war.  It  might, 
however,  have  been  expected  that  between  such  cities  as 
Athens  and  Sparta,  Thebes  and  Corinth,  whose  intercourse 
with  each  other  must  have  been  close  and  frequent,  the 
necessity  of  something  like  a  "  comity "  in  international 
private  law  would  have  been  felt.  Any  such  comity  was 
however,  foreign  to  the  spirit  and  traditions  in  which  the 
Grecian  citizen  was  brought  up.  The  absolute  indepen- 
dence and  isolation  of  the  Grecian  city  or  State  was  the 
most  sacred  of  his  political  ideas ;  and  the  large  admixture 
in  Grecian  law  of  a  religious  element,  peculiar  to  each  city, 
rendered  any  relaxation  of  this  jealous  spirit  of  exclusion 
tiie  more  difficult.     It  may  be  that  even  these  causes  would 

(a)  Haber,  Fmlect.  Jar.  Ciy.  toI.  il  lib.  i.  tit  3,  p.  25. 
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not  have  proved  efficacious  enough  to  restrain  the  natural 
development  of  international  jurisprudence,  had  that 
development  ever  proceeded  as  far  amongst  the  Grecian 
cities  as  it  did  in  the  Italian  peninsula  during  the  700 
years  which  followed  their  downfall.  The  soil  of  Gi^eece, 
however,  though  the  mother  of  philosophy  and  the  arts, 
was  far  less  adapted  to  the  nurture  of  jurisprudence  than 
that  of  Borne ;  and  though  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
and  iEschines  may  dim  the  fame  of  Roman  pleaders  and 
modem  advocates  alike,  even  the  age  of  such  giants  of 
oratory  as  these  remained  still,  comparatively  speaking, 
the  infancy  of  the  science  of  law. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Huber,  in  the  passage  to  which 
reference  has  been  already  made,  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  and  the  birth  of  a  number  of  European 
independent  States,  with  different  local  customs  and 
nascent  laws  of  their  own,  was  the  first  cause  of  that  coti- 
Jlicttis  leg%im  from  which  the  present  system  of  private 
international  law  has  sprung.  This  conflict  was  most  fre- 
quently manifested  in  the  competition  of  personal  and 
territorial  laws ;  i.e.,  the  conflict  of  the  law  to  which  the 
individual  owed  obedience  by  reason  of  his  nationality, 
with  that  which  claimed  to  command  him  in  virtue  of  his 
presence  within  his  territorial  limits.  "The  modems 
always  assume,"  says  Savigny  (History  of  Rom.  Law,  vol.  i. 
ch.  3),  ''  that  the  law  to  which  the  individual  owes  obe- 
dience is  that  of  the  country  where  he  lives ;  and  that  the 
property  and  contracts  of  every  resident  are  regulated  by 
the  law  of  his  domicil.  In  this  theory,  the  distinction 
between  native  and  foreigner  is  overlooked,  and  national 
descent  is  entirely  disregarded.  Not  so,  however,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  in  the  same  country,  and  often  indeed 
in  the  same  city,  the  Lombard  lived  under  the  Lombardic, 
and  the  Roman  under  the  Roman  law.  The  same  distinc- 
tion of  laws  was  also  applicable  to  the  different  races  of 
Germans,  Prank,  Burgundian  and  Groth,  resident  in  the 
same  place,  each  under  his  Jown  law."  It  may  probably 
be  assumed,  however,  that  the  personal  laws  of  isolated 
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foreigners  were  not  at  any  period  of  the  Middle  Ages 
recognised  from  disinterested  motives;  and  that  what  is 
called  the  comity  of  nations  in  this  respect  arose  only 
when  the  intercourse  between  independent  States  was  so 
frequent  and  so  widely  spread  that  it  was  necessary  for 
each  to  adopt  some  such  system  in  order  to  secure  its  re- 
ciprocal advantages.  It  is  further  pointed  out  by  Savigny, 
that  the  presence  of  a  large  foreign  element  in  any  State 
sufficiently  large  to  make  its  voice  heard  and  its  interests 
respected  was  another  cause  of  its  development.  But  it 
cannot  be  said  that  anything  like  a  system,  by  which  the 
proper  limits  of  the  authority  of  each  municipal  law  were 
defined,  which  is  the  true  scope  and  object  of  what  is 
known  as  private  international  law,  arose  until  the  exi- 
gencies of  modem  commerce  and  modem  civilisation  de- 
manded it.(a)  Geographical  divisions,  whether  natural  or 
political,  have  ceased  in  the  present  day  to  offer  any  real 
obstacle  to  the  intercourse  of  nations ;  and  how  much  the 
modem  facilities  for  such  communication  have  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  subject,  will  be  better  under- 
stood when  a  brief  classification  of  its  subject-matter  has 
been  given. 

All  municipal  law — that  is,  all  law  enacted  for  its  subjects 
by  the  legislative  authority  of  an  independent  State — ^is 
particular  in  its  application.  In  other  words,  such  law  is 
intended  to  apply  to  part  only  of  mankind,  and  to  them, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  only 'upon  part  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Within  its  own  territorial  limits,  and  with  regard 
to  its  own  subjects,  the  law  of  an  independent  State  is  of 
course  supreme;  but  its  authority  is  more  questionable 
with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  other  States  within  those 
limits,  or  to  its  own  subjects  when  beyond  them.  The 
personal  law  to  which  each  individual  was  originally  subject 
was  undoubtedly  the  law  of  the  State  to  which  he  belonged 

(a)  It  18  unnecetaary,  for  the  purposes  of  this  work,  to  refer  to  the  earlier 
writers  bj  whom  the  principles  of  this  branch  of  jarisprudence  were  first 
treated.  Tfaej  will  be  foand  collected  in  a  conTenient  form,  with  the  dates 
and  titles  of  their  works,  at  the  commencement  of  Storj's  *'  Conflict  of 
Laws." 
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by  nationality ;  but  in  modem  civilisation  the  element  of 
reMence  has  been  largely  substituted  for  that  of  nationality, 
and  the  personal  law  of  the  individual  is  now  commonly 
regarded  as  the  lex  domicilii^  or  law  of  the  country  in 
which  he  has  fixed  his  home,  rather  than  the  lex  pati'ice^ 
or  law  of  the  State  to  which  he  owes  the  allegiance  of  a 
subject.  The  distinction  between  Tiationality  and  domicile 
in  order  to  determine  the  nature  and  operation  of  the 
personal  law,  must  therefore  be  considered ;  as  well  as  the 
other  attributes  which  give  to  persons  their  legal  existence. 
In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  be 
useful  to  consider  some  special  classes  of  persons,  such  as 
foreign  corporations,  States,  Sovereigns,  and  bodies  politic, 
upon  which  the  effect  of  personal  as  well  as  territorial  law 
must  necessarily  be  peculiar.  Having  thus  ascertained 
what  persons  are  recognised  by  municipal  law,  and  how 
far  different  municipal  laws  may  come  into  conflict  respect- 
ing them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  of  their  property 
and  their  actions,  showing  the  chief  occasions  upon  which 
a  similar  conflict  of  law  may  arise.  Lastly,  there  will 
remain  for  consideration  the  subject  of  procedure,  in  con- 
nection with  those  matters  which  the  law  of  every  tribunal, 
in  its  own  right  as  the  lex  fori,  may  claim  to  decide  for 
itself.  Subordinate  to  this  branch  of  inquiry  will  be  the 
discussion  of  the  recognition  and  enforcement  of  the 
decrees  of  one  tribunal  in  those  of  another  country — ^in 
other  words,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  foreign  judg- 
ments. The  following  synopsis  of  the  subject  may  there- 
fore be  presented. 

Part  I. — Persons.  (Ch.  I. — V.) 

(a)  Natural  Persons. 

All  laws  being  commands  directed  to  persons,  and  affect- 
ing them  in  different  ways,  directly  or  indirectly,  positively 
or  negatively,  the  relation  of  the  person  to  law  must  be 
clearly  defined.  This  relation  depends  upon  three  elements 
(i)  nationality,  (2)  domicil,  (3)  capacity.     Taken  together 
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the  three  constitute  the  dattcs  of  the  person,  i.e.;  the 
relation  or  standing  of  the  person  with  respect  to  the  law 
of  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  the  other 
members  of  that  society. 

(i)  Natiorudity. — Nationality  is  the  relation  of  the 
person  to  the  sovereign  state  to  which  he  owes  allegiance, 
and  exists  either  by  birth  or  acquisition.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  domicil  has  for  many  purposes  in 
modem  days  taken  the  place  that  nationality  formerly 
occupied,  but  the  latter  has  still  an  importance  of  its  own. 

(2)  Domicil. — Domicil  constitutes  that  relation  of  the 
person  to  a  particular  state  which  arises  from  residence 
within  its  limits  as  a  member  of  its  community,  and 
determines  the  personal  law  which  controls  him  and  his 
movable  property. 

(3)  Capacity. — Capacity  is  the  actual  and  legal  power 
of  acting  as  a  free  sane  adult,  and  is  only  important  in 
cases  of  its  negotiation,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  minor  or 
lunatic. 

In  addition  to  these  three  elements  of  status,  there  is 
the  fourth  quasi-element  of  legitimacy ;  which,  however, 
does  not  afiEect  the  general  legal  position  of  the  person, 
but  merely  his  relationship  to  certain  other  persons,  and  is 
not  practically  referred,  in  England,  to  a  personal  law. 
For  its  proper  appreciation  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss 
the  law  of  marriage,  of  which  it  is  a  consequence. 

(6)  Artifidcd  and  Conventional  Persons. 

(i)  Corporations. — ^Corporations  are  artificial  persons, 
created  by  some  municipal  law,  invested  with  certain 
attributes  analogous  to  those  of  natural  persons,  and 
recognised  by  international  comity  beyond  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  law  i^hich  created  them. 

(2)  Sovereign  Stales. — States  are  artrficial  persons, 
created  by  the  law  of  nations,  sometimes  impersonated  in 
the  form  of  an  actual  Sovereign,  sometimes  in  an  abstract 
form  only,  and  recognised  by  the  governments  and  the 
tribunals  of  similar  States. 
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Part  IL— Property.  (Ch.  VI.— VII.) 

It  has  been  said  that  all  law  is  directed  towards  persons, 
but  it  obvious  that  in  every  case  it  must  be  directed 
to  persons  only  with  reference  to  their  property  or  their 
actions.     All  property  is  divided  into 

(i)  Immovaile  Property. — Under  this  head  comes  all 
landed  property  and  things  so  connected  with  the  soil  as 
to  be  regarded  by  the  law  as  part  of  it ;  including  not 
only  real  estate  by  English  law,  but  chattels  real,  or  im- 
movable personalty. 

(2)  Movcible  Property. — Under  this  head  come  all 
things  which  can  be  the  subject  of  ownership  that  are  not 
included  in  immovable  property.  These  are  regarded  as 
adjuncts  to  the  person  of  the  owner,  and  are  theoretically 
subject  to  his  personal  law. 

Both  these  descriptions  of  property  must  be  considered 
with  reference  to 

(i.)   Jurisdiction, 

(ii.)  Alienation  by  act  or  will  of  the  owner,  including 

(a)  Transfer  inter  I'ivoSj 

(b)  Disposition  by  will, 

(iii.)  Alienation  by  operation  of  law,  including 

(a)  Succession  on  intestacy, 

(b)  Transfer  on  bankruptcy, 

(c)  Transfer  on  marriage, 

so  far  as  any  of  these  occasions  or  incidents  may  give  rise 
to  a  conflict  of  two  or  more  municipal  laws. 


Part  III.— Acts.  (Ch.  VIII.— IX.) 

The  actions  of  persons  of  which  the  law  takes  notice 
must  be  either  (i)  contracts,  (2)  torts,  or  (3)  crimes. 

(i)  Contracts  may  give  rise  to  a  conflict  of  municipal 
laws,  in  respect  of  their 
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a)  Formalities. 
(h)  Legality. 

(c)  Construction  and  interpretation. 

(d)  Nature  and  incidents  of  the  obligation. 

(e)  Performance. 

(/)  Discharge  other  than  performance. 

(2)  Torts  may  give  rise  to  a  conflict  of  municipal  laws, 
in  respect  of  the 

(a)  Tortious  or  innocent  nature  of  the  act. 

(b)  Measure  of  the  wrong  done. 

(c)  Measure  of  the  remedy. 

(3)  Crimes. — Inasmuch  as  crimes  give  rise  to  no  obliga- 
tion or  jural  relation  irUer  personaSj  but  only  between  the 
offender  and  the  State  whose  law  has  been  transgressed, 
they  do  not  properly  fall  within  the  domain  of  private 
international  law,  and  will  not  be  considered  here.  A 
crime  is,  in  fact,  only  a  tort  regarded  in  its  relation  to  the 
State.  A  note,  however,  on  English  criminal  jurisdiction 
is  appended  to  Chapter  IX. 

Part  IV.— Procedure.  (Ch.  X.— XI.) 

(i)  Procedv/re  Generally. — ^The  law  of  every  country  is 
appealed  to  by  means  of  its  tribunals.  These  will  accept 
the  decision  of  the  competent  law  on  each  and  all  of  the 
points  already  enumerated,  that  law  being  determined  on 
the  principles  of  private  international  law.  They  will, 
however,  only  grant  their  own  remedies,  according  to  their 
own  rules.  Hence  the  necessity  of  defining  those  matters 
which  every  tribunal  will  claim  to  decide  arbitrarily  for 
itself,  as  coming  under  the  head  ol  procedv/re. 

(2)  Foreign  JudgmerUs. — In  connection  with  all  the  sub- 
jects enumerated  in  Parts  I. — ^III.,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  matters  brought  before  a  Court  for  its  decision 
have  already  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  adjudication 
by  some  tribunal  of  a  foreign  State.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  consider  the  recognition  accorded  to  foreign  judg- 
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ments  in  an  English  court,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
may  be  enforced,  as  a  branch  of  the  subject  of  procedure, 
both  in  the  case  of  decrees  in  personanij  and  judgments  in 
rem,  as  well  as  those  on  the  staiits  of  a  person,  which 
partake  of  the  nature  of  both.  In  connection  with  this 
subject  is  considered  the  eflfect  of  a  lis  alibi  pendens,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  an  action  can  and  will  be 
restrained  by  the  English  Courts. 
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Part  I.— PERSONS. 

CHAPTER  I.  Part  I. 

Pebsovs. 

NATIONALITY.  CapI. 


Of  the  elements  which  compose  a  man's  status,  viewed  Nationality 
as  a  subject  of  law,  nationality  is  the  first  and  most  * 
important.  By  a  man's  nationality  is  meant  that  political 
relationship  which  exists  between  him  and  the  Sovereign 
State  to  which  he  owes  allegiance;  and  this  relation- 
ship is  fixed,  in  different  countries,  by  varying  rules  and 
principles. 

According  to  the  English  Common  Law,  nationality 
depended  in  all  cases  upon  the  place  of  a  man's  birth, 
following  the  feudal  principle,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
regarded  all  inhabitants  of  the  soil  as  appendages  to  it. 
The  view  taken  of  the  question  by  Roman  law,  which 
referred  all  questions  of  a  man's  status  to  that  of  his 
parents,  was  absolutely  unrecognised  in  England  until 
its  statutory  adoption;  and  the  sole  consideration  was, 
whether  the  individual  whose  nationality  had  to  be  deter- 
mined was  or  was  not  bom  within  the  King's  allegiance. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  were  those  imposed  by 
the  doctrines  of  public  international  law,  which  required 
that  the  children  of  foreign  ambassadors,  to  whom  the 
privilege  of  exterritoriality  was  attached,  should  be 
exempted  from  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  principle;  and 
further  considered  that  the  territory  of  any  State,  while 
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Part  I. 
Persons. 

Cap.  I. 


Statutes 
regulating 
nationality — 
birth  abroad. 


in  the  hostile  occupation  of  an  enemy's  army,  lost  for 
the  time  being  the  national  character  which  properly 
belonged  to  it.  With  these  apparent  exceptions,  consistent 
'  in  reality  with  the  rule  itself,  all  who  were  bom  on  English 
soil,  and  no  others,  were  English  subjects. (a) 

The  first  statute  which  qualified  this  principle  was  the 
35  Edw.  III.  St.  2,  which  provided  that  "all  children 
inheritors  which  from  henceforth  shall  be  bom  without 
the  legiance  of  the  King  of  England,  whose  fathers  and 
mothers  at  the  time  of  their  birth  shall  be  in  the  faith 
and  legiance  of  the  King,  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  same 
benefits  and  advantages,  to  have  and  bear  the  inheritance 
within  the  same  legiance,  as  other  inheritors  aforesaid,  in 
time  to  come ;  so  always  the  mothers  of  such  children  do 
pass  the  sea  by  the  licence  and  will  of  their  husbands." 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  privileges  of  inheritance 
only  (b)  were  conferred  by  this  statute ;  and  it  was 
decided  (c)  that  it  did  not  confer  even  these  upon  the 
children  of  an  English  mother,  by  an  alien  father,  bom 
out  of  the  allegiance.  More  recent  statutes  have,  of 
course,  robbed  this  decision  of  any  importance.  Even 
under  this  statute  it  was  not  required  that  the  mother 
should  be  of  English  nationality,  it  having  been  decided 
in  Bacon's  Case  (d)  that  the  alien  wife  of  a  British  subject 
was  qtuisi  under  the  King's  allegiance.(e) 


(a)  This  rule  was  formerly  general  throughout  Europe  :  Hall,  Lit  Law, 
part  ii.  chap.  v.  §  68,  and  authorities  there  cited.  In  modern  times  the 
tendency  or  States  has  been  to  permit  the  children  of  aliens  bom  within 
their  boundaries  to  follow  the  nationality  of  the  parents  (Germany,  Austria, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Switzerland),  giving  them  in  some  cases  the  right  to 
riect  at  majority  the  nationality  of  their  place  of  birth  (Prance,  Spain, 
Belgium,  Greece,  Bdlivia,  Russia,  and  Italy).  The  converse  principle,  of 
attributing  the  nationality  of  birth  unless  that  of  parentage  is  elected,  is  the 
)>rinciple  followed  (with  modifications^  bv  Portugal,  Denmark,  Holland,  and 
(as  explained  in  the  text)  Great  Britain.  See  s.  4  of  the  Naturalisation 
Act,  1870,  infra ;  Hall,  Int.  Law,  loc,  cit, 

(h)  But  see  Lord  Bacon's  argument  in  CalvirCs  Case,  2  St.  Tr.  585,  and 
Bac.  Ab.  tit  "Aliens,"  A. 

(c)  Duroure  v.  Jonet^  4  Term  Rep.  300. 

ht)  Cro.Ch.6o2. 

(e)  By  the  Common  Law,  however,  a  woman's  nationality  was  unchanged 
by  her  marriage:  Co.  Litt.  31  b;  Counteat  of  Chnway's  Ca$e,  2  Knapp, 
P.  C.  368 ;  Countess  de  WaWs  Case,  12  Jur.  348. 
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By  7  Anne,  c.  5,  s.  3,  it  was  next  enacted  that  "  the      Part  i. 
children  of  all  natural-bom  subjects,  bom   out  of  the     ^**»^»' 
allegiance  of  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  shall       Cap.  I, 
be  deemed,  adjudged,  and  taken  to  be  natural-bom  subjects  ' 
of  this  kingdom,  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes 
whatsoever."     The  principle  just  adverted  to,  as  having 
been  decided  in  BojcotCs  Case^  that  the  transmission  of 
nationality  depends  upon  the  father  alone,  was  incorporated 
with  this  statute  by  4  Geo.  11.  c.  21,  s.  i.     But  it  was  not 
considered  that  the  words  ''  all  intents,  constructions,  and 
purposes  whatsoever,"  were  large  enough  to  include  the 
power  of  transmitting  such  nationality  to  another  genera- 
tion;  and   13  Geo.  III.  c.  21,  was  passed  to   add  this 
privilege,  thus  extending  the  nationality  of  the  grand- 
father to  the  second  generation  bom  out  of  the  allegiance. 
Children  of  the  third  generation,  on  the  same  construction 
of  the  words  of  the  statute,  would   of  course   be   still 
excluded. 

Thus  both  the  children  and  grandchildren  bom  abroad 
of  a  natural-born  British  subject  are  themselves  natural- 
bom  British  subjects  by  statute,  but  his  grandchildren  are 
not.(a)  The  personal  status  created  by  these  statutes  is, 
in  other  words,  personal  only,  and  not  transmissible.(6) 
It  may  now  be  avoided  at  the  will  of  the  person  affected 
by  his  making  a  '*  declaration  of  alienage"  under  €.  4  of 
the  Naturalisation  Act,  1870  (33  Vict.  c.  14). 

The  new  French  Naturalisation  Law  (1890)  enacts  that 
children  bom  in  France  of  a  father  also  bom  in  France 
are  French  citizens,  and  the  military  law  imposes  military 
service  upon  such  persons  as  French  citizens.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  conflicts  with  the  nationality  conferred  upon  the 
grandchildren  bom  abroad  of  natural-bom  British  subjects 
by  the  above  statutes ;  but  it  was  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  Foreign  Under-Secretary  (Sir  James 

(a)  Cockbum  on  NatioDality,  pp.  7-10^  94. 

(6)  De  Geer  t.  Stone,  22  *Ch.  U.  243,  and  8e«  aathoritieB  there  citeH. 
In  n  recent  case  this  statutuiy  nationality  in  the  case  of  an  infant  wu8  held 
sufficient  to  give  the  Coort  jurisdiction  to  appoint  a  guardian:  In  re 
WlUoughby,  30  Ch.  D.  324. 
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Part  I.      Pergusson)   that  the  Government  had  been  advised  that 
^^^^     they  had  no  proper  ground  of  protest  against  the  new 
Cap.  I.       French  law.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  State  ha& 
the  right  to  legislate  as  to  the  nationality  of  persons  bom 
within  its  territorial  limits. 
Aliens  bom         The  feudal  rule  that  persons  bom  within  the  territory 
m    ng  n  .     ^^  ^^^  State  (and  no  other)  were  subjects  of  the  State  was 
thus  enlarged  in  one  direction  in  favour  of  British  subjects 
abroad.    Until  the  passing  of  the  Naturalisation  Act,  1870 
(33  Vict.  c.  14),  it  had  not  been  modified  in  favour  of 
aliens  and  their  children  bom  here;  but  it  was  enacted 
by  s.  4  of  that  statute  that  any  person  who  was  a  natural- 
bom  subject  by  reason  of  being  bom  within  the  dominions 
of  the  Crown,  and  was  also  at  the  time  of  his  birth  a 
subject  of  a  foreign  State  by  the  law  of  such  State,  might 
make  a  declaration   of  alienage  (in  manner  prescribed) 
when  of  full  age,  and  should  thereby  cease  to  be  a  British 
subject.    The  section  is  as  follows : — 
How  British-        "  4.  Any  person  who  by  reason  of  his  having  been  born 
m^  ce^se^^^o    ^^^^^^  ^^^  dominions  of  her  Majesty  is  a  natural-bom 
be  such.  subject,  but  who  also  at  the  time  of  his  birth  became 

under  the  law  of  any  foreign  State  a  subject  of  such  State, 
and  is  still  such  subject,  may,  if  of  full  age  and  not  under 
any  disability,  make  a  declaration  of  alienage  in  manner 
aforesaid,  and  from  and  after  the  making  of  such  declaration 
of  alienage  such  person  shall  cease  to  be  a  British  subject. 
Any  person  who  is  bom  out  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  of 
a  father  being  a  British  subject  may,  if  of  full  age  and  not 
under  any  disability,  make  a  declaration  of  alienage  in 
manner  aforesaid,  and  from  and  after  the  making  of  such 
declaration  shall  cease  to  be  a  British  subject." 

By  s.   14,  when   any  British   subject  has  become  an 
alien  under  this  Act,  he  is  not  discharged  from  liability  in 
respect  of  any  acts  done  before  the  date  of  his  so  becoming 
an  alien. 
Kationalitj—       The  above  statement  of  the  law  defining  and  limiting 
soluble.  *^®  acquisition    of    British    nationality    by    birth    leads 

naturally   to  the  inquiry   how   that  nationality   can  be 
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lost.    The  maxim  "  iVmo  potest  exuere  patriam  "  expressed,      Pabt  I. 
not  only  the  original   views   of  England,  but   probably     Pkmoks. 
of  all  other  European  States.     Allegiance  was  a  debt  and      Cap.  L 
duty^to  the]  Sovereign,  co-extensive  with  the  life  of  the 
subject.     ^'It   is  a  principle   of  universal   law  that  the 
natural-bom  subject  of  one  prince  cannot  by  any  act  of 
his  own — ^no,  not  by  swearing  allegiance  to  another — put 
off  or  discharge  his  natural  allegiance  to  the  former ;  for 
this  natural  allegiance  was  intrinsic  and  primitive  and  ante- 
cedent to  the  other,  and  cannot  be  diverted  without  the  con- 
current act  of  that  prince  to  whom  it  was  first  due.*'  (a) 

The  tenacity  with  which  the  principle  of  indissoluble 
allegiance  was  always  maintained  by  Great  Britain  is 
well  known  as  one  of  the  causes  of  her  differences  with 
the  United  States  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  and  was  conspicuous  in  bringing  about  the  ^ar 
of  i8l2.  In  the  year  1842  it  was  asserted  by  Lord 
Ashburton,  in  1848  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  in  1866 
by  Lord  Clarendon,  in  the  course  of  negotiations  with 
the  United  States.  How  diametrically  opposed  to  this 
principle  was  the  American  theory  will  be  best  seen  by 
contrasting  with  it  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  July  27, 
1868,  on  this  subject:  "Whereas  the  right  of  expatria- 
tion is  a  natural  and  inherent  right  of  all  people  in- 
dispensable to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  and  whereas,  in  the 
recognition  of  this  principle,  this  Government  has  freely 
received  emigrants  from  all  nations,  and  invested  them 
with  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  and  whereas  it  is  claimed 
that  such  American  citizens,  with  their  descendants,  are 
subjects  of  foreign  States,  owing  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ments thereof ;  and  whereas  it  is  necessary  to  public  peace 
that  this  claim  of  perpetual  allegiance  should  be  promptly 
and  finally  disavowed ;  therefore.  Be  it  enacted  that  any 
declaration,  instruction,  opinion,  order,  or  decision  of  any 
oflBcers  of  this  Government  which  denies,  restricts,  impairs, 
or  questions  the  right  of  expatriation  is  hereby  declared 

(a)  BlackBtone,  Comm.  i.  37a    Cf.  Lord  Coke  in  CalvirCt  Com,  7  Co.  5  a. 
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Part  I.      in  consistent  with    the    fundamental    principles    of   this 
PER80K8.     Government."  (a) 

Cap.  I.  The  "  right  of  expatriation  "  is  not,  perhaps,  the  happiest 

Nationality—  ^^  phrases,  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  feudal  theory  of 
how  divested  indissoluble  allegiance  had  become  an  anachronism,  and  a 
tion  abiwid!*'  ^J^^  Commission  was  appointed  in  May  1868  to  inquire 
into  the  English  laws  of  naturalisation  and  allegiance 
generally.  The  result  of  that  inquiry  was  the  passing  of 
the  Naturalisation  Act,  1870,(6)  by  which  the  capacity  of 
any  British  subject  to  renounce  his  allegiance  was  definitely 
established.  It  is  enacted  by  s.  6  of  that  statute  that 
any  British  subject  who  should  thereafter  or  had  already 
voluntarily  become  naturalised  in  a  foreign  State  should 
from  that  tiix^e  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  British 
subject,  and  be  regarded  as  an  alien.  The  same  section 
contained  a  proviso  enabling  persons  already  naturalised 
abroad  to  retain  their  British  nationality  by  making  a 
declaration  to  that  eflect  within  two  years  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  British  nationality,  therefore,  ia 
now  permanently  diverted  and  lost  by  voluntarily  going 
through  the  forms  of  naturalisation  in  a  foreign  State. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Naturalisation  Act, 
1870,  did  not  purport  to  declare  the  law,  but  to  enact; 
and  it  will  be  seen  below  that  this  is  not  the  only 
particular  in  which  it  eflEected  an  important  alteration. 
The  text  of  s.  6  is  as  follows : — 


Capacitj  of 
Bntish  sub- 
ject to  pe- 
noance  alle- 

ance  to  her 

ajesty. 


m 


"  Expatriation, 

"  6.  Any  British  subject  who  has  at  any  time  before,  or 
may  at  any  time  after,  the  passing  of  this  Act,  when  in 
any  foreign  State,  and  not  under  any  disability,  voluntarily 
become  naturalised  in  such  State,  shall,  from  and  after 
the  time  of  his  so  having  become  naturalised  in  such 
foreign  State,  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  British 
subject  and  be  regarded  as  an  alien :  Provided — 

(a)  Wharton,  Confl.  of  Law,  ed.  1872,  chap.  5.  w.  3, 4.  For  other  Americai) 
anthurities  on  the  *'  right  of  expatriation/*  see  Dana's  Whea ton,  p.  143,  note; 
and  see  generally  the  Keport  of  the  Rojal  Gommisfiion  of  1870  on  Naturalisa- 
tion and  Allegiance.  (6)  33  Vict.  0.  14. 
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"(l)  That  where  any  British  subject  has  before  the  Part  I. 
passing  of  this  Act  voluntarily  become  natural-  Pkbsoks. 
ised  in  a  foreign  State,  and  yet  is  desirous  of  Cap.  I. 
remaining  a  British  subject,  he  may,  at  any 
time  within  two  years  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  make  a  declaration  that  he  is  desirous  of 
remaining  a  British  subject,  and  upon  such 
declaration,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  a  declara- 
tion of  British  nationality,  being  made,  and 
upon  his  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the 
declarant  shall  be  deemed  to  be  and  to  have 
been  continually  a  British  subject;  with  this 
qualification,  that  he  shall  not,  when  within  the 
limits  of  the  foreign  State  in  which  he  has  been 
naturalised,  be  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject 
unless  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  that  State, 
in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof,  or  in  pursuance 
of  a  treaty  to  that  effect : 
'^  (2)  A  declaration  of  British  nationality  may  be  made, 
and  the  oath  of  allegiance  be  taken  as  follows : 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  declarant  be  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  the  presence  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace ;  if  elsewhere  in  her  Majesty's  dominions, 
in  the  presence  of  any  judge  of  any  court  of 
civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  of  any  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  of  any  other  officer  for  the  time 
being  authorised  by  law  in  the  place  in  which 
the  declarant  is,  to  administer  an  oath  for  any 
judicial  or  other  legal  purpose.  If  out  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions,  in  the  presence  of  any 
officer  in  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service  of 
her  Majesty." 
"  Jfaturalised  in  such  foreign  State" — Under  this  section 
it  has  been  held  that  an  Englishman  who  acquired  a 
landrecht  or  indigencU  in  a  Swiss  canton  in  the  year  1842 
became  a  Swiss  subject  and  ceased  to  be  a  British  subject. 
It  was  contended  that  a  Swiss  canton  was  not  a  ''  foreign 
State  "  for  this  purpose,  not  having  the  power  of  declaring 
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Pabt  L      war  or  peace.     Stirling,  J.,  however,  held  that  there  was 
^*^^^^      no  sabstantial  difiEerence  between  the  stattis  acquired  and 
Cap.  I.      nationality,  and  that  such  difference  as  existed  arose  solely 
from  the  fact  that  down  to  1848  the  Swiss  cantons  consti- 
tuted a  group  of  independent  States,  united  for  certain 
purposes  by  federation,  (a) 

By  s.  14,  when  any  British  subject  has  become  an  alien 
under  this  Act,  he  is  not  discharged  from  liability  in  re- 
spect of  any  acts  done  before  the  date  of  his  so  becoming 
an  alien. 
Nationality         The  case  of  aliens  who  have  become  naturalised  British 
^  ll^h'w*'*'  subjects,  and  who  may  desire  to  resume  the  nationality  of 
diyeited.         the  State  to  which  they  originally  belonged,  is  provided  for 

by  s.  3. 

Power  of  "3.  Where  her  Majesty  has  entered  into  a  convention 

Jg*™|jJ*^      with  any  foreign  State  to  the  effect  that  the  subjects  or 

divest  them-    citizens  of  that  State  who  have  been  naturalised  as  British 

rt^?n         subjects  may  divest  themselves  of  their  status  as  such 

certain  cases,   subjects,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty,  by  Order  in 

Council,  to  declare  that  such  convention  has  been  entered 

into  by  her  Majesty ;  and  from  and  after  the  date  of  such 

Order  in  Council,  any  person  being  originally  a  subject  or 

citizen  of  the  State  referred  to  in  such  Order,  who  has 

been  naturalised  as  a  British  subject,  may,  within  such 

limit  of  time  as  may  be  provided  in  the  convention,  make 

a  declaration  of  alienage,  and  from  and  after  the  date  of 

his  so   making   such   declaration  such  person   shall   be 

regarded  as  an  alien,  and  as  a  subject  of  the  State  to  which 

he  originally  belonged  as  aforesaid. 

'^  A  declaration  of  alienage  may  be  made  as  follows ;  that 
is  to  say :  If  the  declarant  be  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  presence  of  any  justice  of.  the  peace ;  if  elsewhere  in 
her  Majesty's  dominions,  in  the  presence  of  any  judge  of 
any  court  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  of  any  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  of  any  other  oflScer  for  the  time  being 
authorised  by  law  in  the  place  in  which  the  declarant  is  to 
administer  an  oath  for  any  judicial  or  other  legal  purpose, 
(a)  In  re  Trufort,  Tragord  t.  Blane^  36  Ch.  D.  600,  6x2, 
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If  ont  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  in  the  presence  of  any      Pabt  I. 
oflBcer  in  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service  of  her  Majesty."     ^^emonb. 

The  convention  with  the  United  States  made  in  pur-      Cap.  I. 
soance  of  this  section  will  be  found  in  a  schedule  to  the  ' 

amending  statute,  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  39  (Naturalisation  Act, 
1872).  S.  3  of  the  same  amending  Act  was  passed  to 
remove  doubts  as  to  the  effect  of  the  1870  Act  on  the 
rights  in  property  of  women  married  before  the  passing 
of  that  Act.     See  s.  10  of  the  1870  Act,  infrd,^  p.  18. 

The  tie  of  allegiance,  however,  though  spoken  of  by  Nationality- 
Lord  Coke  as  duplex  d  reciprocum  liffamen,  involving  the  ^^^  ^^  oegger, 
duty  of  obedience  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  duty  of  pro-  separation. 
tection  on  the  other,(a)  has  always  been  regarded  as 
capable  of  solution  by  the  will  of  the  Sovereign.  Thus, 
allegiance  is  dissolved  by  cession,  by  conquest,  or  by  the 
separation  of  one  portion  of  the  Sovereign's  dominions 
from  the  rest  in  such  a  manner  that  the  separated  portion 
becomes  an  independent  State.  On  such  a  dissolution,  the 
resident  inhabitants  of  the  territory  ceded,  sepai*ated,  or 
conquered  lose  their  former  nationality,  and  become  sub- 
jects of  the  new  State  to  which  they  are  assigned  or 
attached.  It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  separated  territory  have  it  at  their  own  election  to 
determine  to  which  Sovereign  they  shall  bear  allegiance 
in  the  future.(J)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an 
option  may  be  given  by  the  express  provisions  of  the 
treaty  or  statute  by  which  the  separation  is  governed,  (c) 
in  which  case  a  definite  period  is  usually  named  within 
which  the  option  must  be  exercised  by  quitting  or  re- 
maining inhabitants  of  the  ceded  or  separated  territory.((2) 

(a)  Cdlvin*s  Case,  J  ^»  h  and  27  b. 

(6)  He  Bruce,  2  Cr.  &  J.  436,  450  ;  Doe  y.  Arhwrwh^,  5  C.  P. 
Doe  T.  Aeldam,  2  B.  &  C.  779 ;  Doe  v.  Mvktuter,  5  R  &  C.  771. 

ic)  Jmlison  y.  Ritra,  3  Kn.  P.  C.  130. 

(a)  The  Anglo-Geiman  agreement  for  the  cession  of  Heligoland,  which  is 
now  (July  1890^  under  the  conbideration  of  Parliament,  reseryes  to  all 
natiyes  of  the  ceaed  territorj  "the  right  of  opting  for  British  nationality  by 
means  of  a  declaration  to  be  made  b^  themselyes,  and  in  the  case  of  children 
Qoder  age,  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  which  must  be  sent  in  before  the 
1st  January  1S92  :  Art.  zii.  ^2).  It  is  also  provided  that  all  persons, 
natiTes  of  the  ceded  territory,  and  their  children  bom  before  the  date  of  tho 
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Past  I.  Where  no  such  option  is  expressly  given,  the  question  is 
Persons,  treated  by  Lord  Coleridge,  C.  J.,  in  a  recent  case,(a)  as  one 
Cap.  I.  of  fact.  When  a  Sovereign  by  treaty  relinquishes  his 
claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  of  specified 
territories,  it  becomes  a  question  of  fact  whether  a  par- 
ticular individual  remained  after  the  cession  (or  the  limited 
time)  an  inhabitant  of  the  specified  territory  and  became 
thereby  a  citizen  of  the  State  into  which  it  passed  as  an 
integral  part.  In  no  case  has  it  been  held  that  any  in- 
habitant of  the  ceded  or  separated  territory  has  the  right 
to  remain  an  inhabitant  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
retain  the  allegiance  and  nationality  of  the  State  which 
ceded  or  permitted  the  separation. 
Union  nnder  The  union,  temporary  or  permanent,  of  two  kingdoms 
^Calvi^JcZe,  ^^^^^  <^^®  Sovereign  has  given  rise  to  the  question  in  a 
slightly  varied  form.  In  Calvin's  Case  (jb)  it  was  decided 
that  persons  bom  in  Scotland  after  the  accession  of 
James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England  (called  postnati)  were 
not  aliens ;  and  the  ratio  decidendi  in  that  case  appears  to 
be  that  allegiance  is  due  to  the  Sovereign  in  his  natural, 
and  not  in  his  political,  capacity.  That  is  to  say,  the 
allegiance  of  the  postnatvs  being  due  to  the  natural 
person,  James,  and,  James  being  King  of  England  as  well 
as  of  Scotland,  the  allegiance  is  not  due  to  James  as  King 
of  Scotland  only,  but  to  James  as  a  whole;  and  the 
pastnatus  is  therefore  an  English  subject.  The  doctrine 
is  accepted  by  the  judges  in  Isaacson  v.  Durant  (suprd) 
to  the  extent  that,  so  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  two 
countries  are  subjects  of  the  same  person,  the  Court  is 
"  not  concerned  to  deny  that  they  are  in  the  allegiance  of 
the  same  person  in  his  natural,  and  not  in  his  political, 
capacity."  But  so  long  as  the  same  person  remains 
Sovereign  of  both  countries,  the  proposition  is  apparently 

agp^emeDt  for  cession,  shall  be  free  from  the  obh'gation  of  service  in  the 
military  and  nayal  forces  of  Qermanj  :  Art.  zii.  (3). 

(a)  Isaacson  y.  Durante  17  Q.  B.  D.  54 ;  55  L.  J.  Q.  B.  331,  336. 
Westlake  (Priy.  Int.  Law,  §  27)  says  that  the  question  is  decided  bj  the 
yokntarj  transfer  or  retention  of  domicil,  which  is  another  way  of  stating 
the  same  thing.  (6)  7  Co.  i ;  2  St.  Tr.  585. 
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immaterial,  except  for  the  purpose  of  the  actual  decision      Pabt  I. 
in  Calvin's  Case.     As  a  proi)osition  involving  any  further        ^^^^' 
practical  consequences,  it  seems  to  be  finally  rejected  by       Cap.  1. 
the  Court  in  Isaacson  v.  Ihirant  (suprd),  the  judgment  ^ 

in  which,  after  referring  to  the  feudal  character  of  the 
relationship  between  Crown  and  subject  in  mediaeval  times, 
and  to  the  language  of  modern  legislation,  concludes  by 
saying :  "  The  later  statutes  speak  of  the  Crown,  and  not 
the  Sovereign,  and,  to  our  minds,  clearly  recognise  that  to 
the  King,  in  his  politic^  and  not  in  his  personal,  capacity 
is  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  due."(^)  Unquestionably, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  support  the  old  feudal  theory  at  the 
present  day,  when  republics  form  so  considerable  a  part 
of  the  commonwealth  of  nations,  and  the  doctrines  of 
allegiance  and  nationality  have  to  be  applied  to  sovereign 
States  whose  only  character  or  capacity  is  political. 

But  although  the  doctrine  of  Calvin's  Case  is  still  law,  SnbBequent 
so  that,  e.g.,  persons  bom  in  Hanover  whilst  the  Georges  Q^JS*kkg*.^ 
reigned  in  England  were  regarded  as  of  British  nation-  doms. 
ality,(6)Jyet  the  dicta  in  Calvin's  Case  which  suggest 
that  upon  a  subsequent  division  of  the  united  kingdoms 
the  postnati  (meaning  persons  bom  after  and  during  the 
union)  might  owe  a  double  allegiance  ad  fidem  viriusque 
Hegis,  must  now  be  regarded  as  incorrect.  The  actual 
decision  in  Isaacson  v.  Durant  {suprd),  to  which  reference  has 
BO  often  been  made,  was  that,  as  soon  as  the  Crowns  of 
Hanover  and  England  became  divided  by  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria,  the  flanoverians  ceased  to  owe  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown,  and  became  aliens ;  and  that  those 
bom  in  Hanover  after  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms  were 
d  fortiori  in  the  same  position.  "  The  Crowns  had  by  acci- 
dent been  united  in  the  same  person ;  but  when  the  union 
of  the  Crowns  came  to  an  end  the  union  of  allegiance 
ceased  too."(*) 

The  case  of  Isaacson  v.  Durant,  in  which  the  right  to  Aliena,  disa- 
bilities of. 


a)  Isaacson  y.  Durante  55  L.  J.  Q.  B.  at  p.  339  ;  17  Q.  B.  D.  54. 
'*'  See  the  judgment  in  Isaacson  y.  Durante  17  Q.  B.  D.  54;  55  L.  J. 
331- 
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Part  L      exercise  the  parliamentary  franchise  was  concerned,  leads 
PgBfloOT.     naturally  to  the  subject  of  the  disabilities  of  aliens  in 

Cap.  T.  England.  By  the  Common  Law,  an  alien  could  not  hold 
landed  property,  not  even  under  lease.  It  is  stated  that 
until  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  they  were  permitted 
by  charter  to  hire  houses  of  their  own,  foreign  merchants 
in  England  always  lived  in  lodgings,  their  landlords  acting 
as  their  brokers  and  selling  their  merchandise  for  them.(a) 
By  positive  enactment  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (32 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  16,  s.  83)  it  was  declared  that  all  leases  to 
alien  artificers  or  handicraftsmen  of  any  dwelling-house 
or  shop  should  be  void,  and  a  penalty  of  ;f  ICX)  was  imposed 
on  both  lessor  or  lessee.  It  was  not  until  the  7  &  8  Vict, 
c.  66,  that  the  harshness  of  this  law  was  in  terms  relaxed, 
though  in  practice  it  had,  of  course,  become  obsolete.  By 
the  statute  just  mentioned,  aliens  were  made  capable  of 
holding  lands  or  houses  for  residence  or  business  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  as  if  natural-bom 
subjects,  except  that  they  were  not  to  acquire  the  right  of 
voting  for  members  of  Parliament.  The  right  of  an  alien 
to  take  and  hold  personal  property  is  also  enacted  by  the 
same  statute;  though  this  seems  only  to  have  been  de- 
claratory of  the  Common  Law.(J) 

The  i)osition  of  an  alien  even  after  the  passing  of  the 
7  &  8  Vict.  c.  66^  was  nevertheless  one  of  considerable 
hardship.  He  was  incapable  of  holding  real  estate  in  fee, 
or  for  life,  or  for  years,  except  that  for  residence  or 
business  purposes  he  might  take  a  lease  not  exceeding 
twenty-one  years.  If  an  alien  purchased  a  freehold  estate, 
the  Sovereign  became  entitled  to  it.  If  copyhold,  it 
escheated  to  the  lord.(c)  Not  only  was  he  incapable  of 
holding,  but  of  inheriting;  and  at  common  law  he  was 
incapable  of  transmitting  an  estate  by  descent,  so  that 
wherever  it  was  necessary  to  trace  descent  through  an 
alien,  it  was  impossible  to  inherit.(c2)     But  so  far  as  the 

(a)  Co.  2  InBt.  57  ;  Chittj,  Comm.  Law.  i.  131 ;  Cockborn  on  Nationality, 
p.  140.  (6)  Calvin*$  Case^  7  Co.  17  a. 

(e\  Ventris,  413,  416, 418 ;  Com.  Dig.  Alien,  C  (i),  (2). 


[d)  VentriEi,  ibid, ;  Com.  Dig.  ibid. ;  Cockborn,  p.  143. 
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power  of  transmitting  an  estate  was  concerned,  this  hard-      Part  I. 
ship  was  cured  by  1 1  &  12  Will.  III.  c.  6,  which  provided      ^"^'^^' 
that  natural-bom  subjects  might  derive  title  by  descent      Caf.  I. 
through  an  alien  ancestor. 

All  these  disabilities,  however,  have  now  been  removed  Disabilities 
by  the  Naturalisation  Act,  1870,  and  an  alien  may  now  Naturalisation 
hold  both  real  and  personal  property  in  the  United  King-  Act,  1870. 
dom  without  any  restriction,  except  that  no  qualification 
for  any  franchise  or  office  is  to  be  gained  thereby.     The 
enacting  section  is  as  follows : — 

"  Status  of  Aliens  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

"2.  Real  and  personal  property  of  every  description  may  Capacity  of 
be  taken,  acquired,  held,  and  disposed  of  by  an  alien  in  proMrty.**^  *° 
the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  by  a  natural-bom 
British  subject ;  and  a  title  to  real  and  personal  property 
of  every  description  may  be  derived  through,  from,  or  in 
succession  to  an  alien  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects 
as  through,  from,  or  in  succession  to  a  natural-bom  British 
subject:  Provided — 

"  (i)  That  this  section  shall  not  confer  any  right  in  an 
alien  to  hold  real  property  situate  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  shall  not  qualify  an  alien 
for  any  office  or  for  any  municipal,  parliamentary, 
or  other  franchise : 
"  (2)  That  this  section  shall  not  entitle  an  alien  to  any 
right  or  privilege  as  a  British  subject,  except  such 
rights  and  privileges  in  respect  of  property  as 
are  hereby  expressly  given  to  him : 
"  (3)  That  this  section  shall  not  affect  any  estate  or  in- 
terest in  real  or  personal  property  to  which  any 
person  has  or  may  become  entitled,  either 
mediately  or  immediately,  in  possession  or  ex- 
pectancy, in  pursuance  of  any  disposition  made 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  in  pursuance  of 
any  devolution  by  law  on  the  death  of  any  person 
dying  before  the  passing  of  this  Act." 
"JJeZd  and  disposed  of" — It   has   been   held  on  this 
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Part  I. 
Pbbsoks. 

Cap.  I. 


section  that  the  privileges  conferred  on  British  subjects 
by  Lord  Kingsdown's  Act  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  114)  of 
making  a  valid  will  either  according  to  the  lex  loci,  the 
lex  domicilii,  or  the  lex  domicilii  originis^  are  not  by  virtue 
of  it  extended  to  aliens,  although  "  dispose  of "  includes 
disposition  by  will.(a) 

By  s.  14  it  is  provided  that  nothing  in  the  Act  shall 
qualify  an  alien  to  be  the  owner  of  a  British  ship.  But 
an  alien  may,  of  course,  purchase  a  British  ship,  which 
thereby  ceases  to  be  British ;  and  if  a  vessel  is  built  in 
England  to  be  sold  to  a  foreigner,  and  to  be  delivered  to  him 
abroad,  she  is  not,  it  seems,  a  **  British  ship  "  within  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854;  so  that  an  assignment  of 
her  need  not  be  by  bill  of  sale,  and  does  not  require  regis- 
tration as  such.(&) 

By  s.  5  the  right  of  an  alien  to  a  jury  de  medietate 
lingvxB  is  abolished. 
Nationality  The  acquisition  of  British  nationality  by  natm'alisation 

Tt^tion.  i8  regulated  by  as.  7,  8,  and  9  of  the  Act  of  1870.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  naturalisation,  it  will  be 
seen  that  an  alien  must  have  resided  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  for 
not  less  than  five  years.  S.  8  deals  with  the  case  of 
natural-bom  British  subjects  who  have  become  "  statutoiy 
aliens  "  under  the  Act  itself. 


Certificate  of 
naturalisa- 
tion. 


"  Naturalisation  and  Resumption  of  British  Nationality/, 

"  7.  An  alien  who  within  such  limited  time  before  making 
the  application  hereinafter  mentioned  as  may  be  allowed 
by  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
either  by  general  order  or  on  any  special  occasion,  has 
resided  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  five  years,  or  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Crown 
for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five  years,  and  intends,  when 
naturalised,  either  to  reside  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to 
serve  under  the  Crown,  may  apply  to  one  of  her  Majesty's 

(a)  Bloxam  ▼.  Favre,  9  P.  D.  no ;  In  the  Goods  ofBuseck,  6  P.  D.  211. 
(6)   Union  Bank  of  London  v.  Lenanton,  3  0.  P.  li.  243. 
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Principal  Secretaries  of  State  for  a  certificate  of  natural!-      Pabt  1. 
..                                                                                                                     Pebsons. 
sation.  

"  The  applicant  shall  adduce  in  support  of  his  application  Cap.  I. 
such  evidence  of  his  residence  or  service,  and  intention  to 
reside  or  serve,  as  such  Secretary  of  State  may  require. 
The  said  Secretary  of  State,  if  satisfied  with  the  evidence 
adduced,  shall  take  the  case  of  the  applicant  into  con- 
sideration, and  may,  with  or  without  assigning  any  reason, 
give  or  withhold  a  certificate  as  he  thinks  most  conducive 
to  the  public  good,  and  no  appeal  shall  lie  from  his  de- 
cision, but  such  certificate  shall  not  take  effect  until  the 
applicant  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance* 

"  An  alien  to  whom  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  is 
granted  shall  in  the  United  Kingdom  be  entitled  to  all  poli- 
tical and  other  rights,  powers,  €tnd  privileges,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  all  obligations,  to  which  a  natural-bom  British  sub- 
ject is  entitled  or  subject  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  this 
qualification,  that  he  shall  not,  when  within  the  limits  of 
the  foreign  State  of  which  he  was  a  subject  previously  to 
obtaining  his  certificate  of  naturalisation,  be  deemed  to  be 
a  British  subject  unless  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of 
that  State  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof,  or  in  pursuance 
of  a  treaty  to  that  eflfect. 

"  The  said  Secretary  of  State  may  in  manner  aforesaid 
grant  a  special  certificate  of  naturalisation  to  any  person 
with  respect  to  whose  nationality  as  a  British  subject  a 
doubt  exists,  and  he  may  specify  in  such  certificate  that 
the  grant  thereof  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  quieting 
doubts  as  to  the  right  of  such  person  to  be  a  British  sub- 
ject, and  the  grant  of  such  special  certificate  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  any  admission  that  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  granted  was  not  previously  a  British  subject. 

"  An  alien  who  has  been  naturalised  previously  to  the 
passing  of  this  Act  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  under  this  Act ;  and  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Secretary  of  State  to  grant  such 
certificate  to  such  naturalised  alien  upon  the  same  terms 
and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  in  and  upon  which  such 
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certificate  might  have  been  granted  if  such  alien  had  not 
been  previously  naturalised  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  8.  A  natural-bom  British  subject  who  has  become  an 
~  alien  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  is  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  a  statutory  alien,  may,  on  performing  the  same  con- 
ditions and  adducing  the  same  evidence  as  is  required  in 
the  case  of  an  alien  applying  for  a  certificate  of  nationality » 
apply  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State 
for  a  certificate,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  a  certificate  of 
re-admission  to  British  nationality,  re-admitting  him  to  the 
stcUus  of  a  British  subject.  The  said  Secretary  of  State 
shall  have  the  same  discretion  as  to  the  giving  or  withhold- 
ing of  the  certificate  as  in  the  case  of  a  certificate  of 
naturalisation,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  shall  in  like  man- 
ner be  required  previously  to  the  giving  of  the  certificate. 

"A  statutory  alien  to  whom  a  certificate  of  re-admission 
to  British  nationality  has  been  granted  shall,  from  the 
date  of  the  certificate  of  re-admission,  but  not  in  respect 
of  any  previous  transaction,  resume  his  position  as  a 
British  subject;  with  this  qualification,  that  within  the 
limits  of  the  foreign  State  of  which  he  became  a  subject 
he  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject  unless  he 
has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  that  foreign  State  according 
to  the  laws  thereof,  or  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  to  that 
effect. 

"  The  jurisdiction  by  this  Act  conferred  on  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  the  grant  of 
a  certificate  of  re-admission  to  British  nationality,  in  the 
case  of  any  statutory  alien  being  in  any  British  possession, 
may  be  exercised  by  the  Governor  of  such  possession ;  and 
residence  in  such  possession  shall,  in  the  case  of  such  person, 
be  deemed  equivalent  to  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  9.  The  oath  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  oath  of 
allegiance  shall  be  in  the  form  following ;  that  is  to  say, 

" '  I, ,  do  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear 

true  allegiance  to  her .  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  her  heirs 
and  successors,  according  to  law.     So  help  me  Grod.' " 

"  Has  resided  .  ...  not  less  than  Jive  years.** — ^But  the 
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privileges  of  denization  can  still  be  granted  by  royal  letters  Part  I. 
patent  (s.  13),  and  in  this  case  no  previous  residence  is  P^^s^ns. 
required.  Cap.  i. 

"  All  political  arid  other  rights'* — These  words  impliedly "  ~ 

repeal,  quoad  persons  naturalised  under  this  Act,  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  12  &  13  Will.  III.  c.  2,  s.  3 ;  which 
enacted  that  neither  naturalised  persons  nor  persons  made 
denizens  should  be  capable  of  entering  the  Privy  Council,  nor 
of  becoming  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  nor 
of  any  place  or  office  of  trust,  nor  to  take  any  grant  from 
the  Crown.  When  naturalisation  was  effected  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  it  was  usual  in  the  case  of  any  distinguished 
foreigner  to  repeal  the  12  &  13  Will.  III.  c.  2,  s.  3  (and  also 
the  I  Geo.  I.  st.  2,  c.  4),  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  The 
above  restrictions  are  still  operative  as  regards  denizens ; 
and  denization  by  letters  patent  therefore,  though  pre- 
served by  s.  13,  is  likely  to  fall  into  disuse. 

"  With  this  qualification.*' — It  has  been  recently  held  by 
Kay,  J.,  that  the  effect  of  this  qualification  is  to  prevent  the 
naturalisation  from  being  complete,  and  to  disable  a  person 
so  naturalised  from  transmitting  British  nationality  to 
his  children.(a)  The  Court  of  Appeal,  to  whom  the  case 
went,  decided  it  on  another  ground,  and  avoided  expressing 
an  opinion  on  this  point. 

GertifixxUes  of  Naturalisation. — An  order  of  the  Home 
Secretary  fixing  the  fee  for  grant  of  certificate  and  regis- 
tration appeared  in  the  London  Gazette  for  1887,  p.  5. 
A  list  of  persons  to  whom  certificates  of  naturalisation  or 
re-admission  to  British  nationality  have  been  granted  during 
each  month  in  the  year  is  published  in  the  London  Gazette 
early  in  the  month  following. 

(a)  Re  Bourgeoise,  41  Cb.  D.  310.  See  a  note  on  this  decision  in  the 
Law  Quarterly  Review^  vol.  iv.  p.  226.  On  affidavits  as  to  the  French  law, 
it  was  held  that  the  father  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  France  ;  but  there 
appears  to  be  Apetiiio  prindpii  in  the  reasoning.  English  law^  held  the 
naturalisation  to  be  incoQiplote,  because  French  law  regarded  the  individual 
as  still  a  French  subject.  The  French  law  still  regarded  the  individual  as  a 
subject,  only  (it  appears)  if  the  English  naturalisation  was  incomplete. 
The  contention  that  naturalisation  was  absolutely  prohibited  by  French  law 
seems  not  to  be  warranted  by  the  affidavits. 
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As  to  the  mode  of  proving  certificates,  declarations  of 
alienage,  &c.,  see  s.  lo  of  the  Act. 

British  Possessions. — It  will  be  observed  that  the  juris- 
diction given  to  Governors  of  British  possessions  only 
extends  to  grants  of  re-admission  to  British  nationality. 
Grants  of  British  nationality  generally  in  the  colonies  are 
governed  by  s.  1 6  of  the  Act: — 

"  1 6.  All  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances  which  may  be  duly 
made  by  the  Legislature  of  any  British  possession  for  impart- 
ing to  any  person  the  privileges,  or  any  of  the  privileges,  of 
naturalisation,  to  be  enjoyed  by  such  person  within  the 
limits  of  such  possession,  shall  within  such  limits  have  the 
authority  of  law,  but  shall  be  subject  to  be  confirmed  or  dis- 
allowed by  her  Majesty  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to 
the  same  rules  in  and  subject  to  which  her  Majesty  has 
power  to  confirm  or  disallow  any  other  laws,  statutes,  or 
ordinances  in  that  possession." 

The  former  statute  on  this  subject  was  lo  &  ii  Vict, 
c.  83,  repealed  by  the  schedule  to  this  Act. 

The  national  statics  of  married  women  and  children  is 
regulated  by  s.  10  of  the  Act  of  1870.  With  this  sec- 
tion should  be  read  s.  3  of  the  Naturalisation  Act,  1872 
(35  <^  36  Vict.  c.  39),  which  provides  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  Naturalisation  Act,  1 870,  shall  deprive  any 
married  woman  of  any  estate  or  interest  in  real  or  personal 
property  to  which  she  may  have  become  entitled  previously 
to  the  passing  of  that  Act,  or  affect  such  estate  or  interest 
to  her  prejudice. 


National 
status  of 
married 
women  and 
infant 
children. 


"  National  Status  of  Mainned  Women  and  Infant  Children, 

"  10.  The   following  enactments  shall   be  made  with 
respect  to  the  national  statibs  of  women  and  children : 
**  (i)  A  married  woman  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  subject 

of  the  State  of  which  her  husband  is  for  the  time 

being  a  subject: 
**  (2)  A  widow  being  a  natural-bom  British  subject,  who 

has  become  an  alien  by  or  in  consequence  of  her 

marriage,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  statutory  alien. 
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and  may  as  such  at  any  time  during  widowhood  Part  I. 
obtain  a  certificate  of  re-admission  to  British  Pemons. 
nationality  in  manner  provided  by  this  Act :  Cap.  I. 

*•  (3)  Where  the  father  being  a  British  subject,  or  the 
mother  being  a  British  subject  and   a  widow, 
becomes  an  alien  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  every 
child  of  such  father  or  mother  who  during  in- 
fancy has  become  resident  in  the  country  where 
the  father  or  mother  is  naturalised,  and  has, 
according  to  the  laws  of  such  country,  become 
naturalised  therein,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  the  State  of  which  the  father  or  mother 
has  become  a  subject,  and  not  a  British  subject : 
*'  (4)  Where  the  father,  or  the  mother  being  a  widow, 
has  obtained   a   certificate  of  re-admission   to 
British  nationality,  every  child  of  such  father  or 
mother  who  during  infancy  has  become  resident 
in  the  British  dominions   with  such  father  or 
mother,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  resumed  the 
position  of  a  British  subject  to  all  intents : 
**  (5)  Where  the  father,  or  the  mother  being  a  widow, 
has  obtained  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  every  child  of  such  father  or 
mother  who  during  infancy  has  become  resident 
with  such  father  or  mother  in  any.  part  of  the 
United    Kingdom,    shall    be   deemed  to  be   a 
naturalised  British  subject." 
Infant  Children, — Sub-s.  (5)  of  this  section  is  appa- 
rently intended  to  meet  the  case  of  children  born  before 
the  certificate  of  naturalisation  is  obtained.     It  is  plain 
that,  so  far  as  these  are  concerned,  they  do  not  acquire 
British  nationality  unless  they  reside  with  the  naturalised 
parent  in  the  United  Kingdom.     But  it  would  A  fortwri 
apply  to  children  born  after  the  certificate  of  naturalisation 
is  obtained,  assuming  the  opinion  of  Kay,  J.,  in  Re  Bout- 
ge&isej^a)  that  such  certificate  does  not  give  the  power  of 

(o)  41  Ch.  D.  xio^  320,  citing  Fitch  v.  Fefter,  6  Hare,  51.     Cf,  authori- 
tiM  cited  in  De  Geer  y.  Stontf  22  Ch.  B.  243. 
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transmitting  nationality  to  descendants,  to  be  correct. 
The  Court  of  Appeal,  in  the  case  cited,  left  this  question 
unanswered,  as  one  of  great  diffi€ulty.(a)  It  is,  however, 
exceedingly  difficult  to  find  anything  in  the  Act  which 
would  give  this  power  to  persons  naturalised  under  it ; 
having  regard  more  especially  to  the  construction  put  by 
the  Legislature,  in  passing  the  13  Geo.  III.  c.  21,  upon 
the  much  larger  language  of  the  7  Anne,  c.  5,  s.  3,  and  the 
4  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  legislation  which  has  taken 
place  on  this  subject  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  a  man 
is  unable  of  himself,  without  statutory  assistance,  to  change 
his  nationality.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Hatherley  in  Udny 
v.  Udni/,(b)  "  the  question  of  naturalisation  and  allegiance 
is  distinct  from  that  of  domicil.  A  man  cannot,  at  present 
at  least,  put  oflE  and  resume  at  will  obligations  of  obedience 
to  the  Government  of  the  country  of  which  at  his  birth  he 
is  a  subject,  but  he  may  many  times  change  his  domicil." 
The  Act  of  which  a  summary  has  just  been  given  has 
rendered  that  possible  which  was  not  so,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, when  Lord  Hatherley  spoke,  but  the  essential  dis- 
tinction between  domicil  and  nationality  must  neverthe- 
less be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  its  provisions.  In 
MoorhovM  V.  Lord,(c)  Lord  Kingsdown,  speaking  of  the 
acquisition  of  a  French  domicil,  is  reported  as  saying  that, 
in  order  to  effect  such  a  result,  a  man  must  intend  to 
become  a  FreTvchnian  instead  of  an  Englishiian,  But,  as 
Lord  Westbuiy  points  out,  in  his  judgment  in  the  case  of 
Udny  V.  Udny^{d)  just  referred  to,  these  words  are  likely 
to  mislead,  if  they  were  intended  to  signify  that  for  a 
change  of  domicil  there  must  be  a  change  of  nationality, 
that  is,  of  natural  allegiance.    That  would  be  "  to  confound 


(a)  Mr.  Dicey,  in  an  elaborate  note  on  this  question  in  the  Law  Quarterly 
Bwiewj  vol.  Y.  (for  X8S9),  p.  438.  approTes  of  Ka^,  J.,'8  opinion  that  the 
children  of  persons  naturalised  under  tois  Act  are  aliens.  See,  for  arguments 
on  the  other  side,  a  note  in  Law  Quarterly/  Review ^  18S8,  toI.  iv.  p.  226. 

(6^   Udny  t.  Udny^  L.  R.  i  H.  L.,  Sc.  441,  452. 

(c)  10  H.  L.  C.  272,  And  see  Haldane  v.  Eckford,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  631 ; 
In  re  Capdevidht  2  H.  &  C.  985 ;  and  Attorney-General  ▼.  Countee*  de 
WdldstaU,  3  H.  &  C.  374. 

(d)  L.  R.  I  H.  L.,  Sc.  460. 
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the  political  and  civil  states  of  an  individual,  and  to  destroy  Part  I. 

the    difference   between  pcUria  and   domidlium.*'      This  ^KRaoifs. 

essential  distinction  will  become  more  manifest,  when  the  Cap.  I. 
law  of  domicil  has  been  considered. 


Nationality,  according  to  the  English  Common  Law,  was  p.  i. 
decided  absolutely  and  once  for  all  by  the  place  of  birth. 
Those  who  were  bom  within  the  allegiance  of  the  British 
Crown,  and  those  only,  were  regarded  throughout  their 
lives  as  British  subjects. 

By  the  statutes  previous  to  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  14  (25  pp.  2,  3. 
Edw.  III.  St.  2,  7  Anne,  c.  5,  s.  3,  4  Geo.  II.  c.  21,  and 
13  Geo.  III.  c.  21),  the  privileges  of  nationality  were  con- 
ferred on  the  descendants,  up  to  and  including  the  second 
generation,  of  a  natural-bom  British  subject  who  were 
bom  abroad,  the  transmission  of  this  statutory  nationality 
depending  upon  the  father  alone. 

By  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  14,  the  restrictions  on  the  capacities  pp.  6-18. 
of  ^iens  were  abolished  so  far  as  the  i)ower  of  inherit- 
ing or  otherwise  taking  British  land  was  concerned,  and 
statutory  means  were  provided  (superseding  those  which 
had  formerly  existed)  for  the  naturalisation  and  de- 
naturalisation  of  aliens  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  British 
subjects  abroad,  including  the  acquisition  of  political  rights. 

The  nationality  of  a  married  woman  follows  that  of  her  pp.  18, 19. 
husband,  and  the  nationality  of  children  follows  that  of 
the  father,  or  of  the  mother  if  a  widow.    A  married  woman 
who  becomes  a  widow  may  change  her  nationality  under 
the  provisions  of  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  14. 

The  Legislatures  of  British  possessions  and  colonies  may  p.  18. 
confer  a  limited  British  nationality,  valid  within  their 
territorial  limits. 

On  the  cession  or  abandonment  of  territory,  by  conquest  pp.  9.  lo- 
or  otherwise,  the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants  is  generally 
provided  for  by  treaty ;  but  in  the  absence  of  treaty  pro- 
visions, will  probably  depend  upon  the  voluntary  transfer 
or  retention  of  their  domicil. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DOMICIL. 

By  the  law  of  England,  and  of  all  other  civilised  countries, 
each  individual  has  ascribed  to  him  at  his  birth  two  dis- 
tinct legal  stcUtis  or  conditions ;  one  by  virtue  of  which 
he  becomes  the  subject  of  some  particular  country,  binding 
him  by  the  tie  of  natural  allegiance,  which  is  called  his 
political  status  or  nationality,  and  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  chapter ;  the  other,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  becomes  the  citizen  of  some  particular  country, 
as  such  possessed  of  certain  municipal  rights,  and  subject 
to  certain  obligations.  This  is  called  his  civil  status^ 
entirely  distinct  from  the  first,  which  depends  on  different 
laws  in  different  countries ;  whereas  the  civil  staivs  is 
governed  universally  by  the  single  principle  of  domicil, 
the  criterion  established  by  international  law  for  deter- 
mining it.(a)  As  to  the  proper  definition  of  domicil, 
much  difficulty  has  always  been  felt.  Dr.  Phillimore 
defines  it  as  '^  a  residence  at  a  particular  place,  accom- 
panied with  positive  or  presumptive  proof  of  an  intention 
to  remain  there  for  an  unlimited  time. "(6)  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  kind  of  residence  which  is 
essential  to  domicil,  but  the  conception  itself  may  be, 
perhaps,  more  accurately  explained  as  the  relation  of  an 
individual  to  a  particular  State  which  arises  froni  his  rest- 


(a)  Per  Lord  Westbury  in  Udnp  y.  Udny,  L.  R.  i  H.  L.,  Sc.  46 

[b)  PhilHmore'fl  Law  of  Domicil,  p.  13.     Adopted  by  Lord  W< 
Uany  v.  Udny.    In  BeU  v.  Kennedy,  L.  R.  I  H.  L.,  Sc.  307, 


.  460. 

Westbury  in 
^[)7,  the  Bame 
judge  said  that  domicil  was  "  the  relation  which  the  law  creates  between  an 
individual  and  a  particular  locality  or  country  ; "  which  is  said  in  Abd-td 
Jfesiih  ▼.  Farra,  13  App.  Caa.  431  ;  57  L.  J.  P.  C.  91,  to  be  more 
accurate. 
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dence  within  its  limits  as  a  member  of  its  community.  There  Pabt  I. 
must  be  always  one  particular  State  towards  which  this  Persons. 
relation  exists,  and  there  can  never  be  more  than  one  at  Cap.  II. 
the  same  time. (a)  (Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  45.)  Mr. 
Westlake  (Private  International  Law,  §  30)  asserts  that 
domicil  is  "  the  legal  conception  of  residence,"  particu- 
larised and  defined  only  for  the  sake  of  legal  precision ; 
but  as  he  admits  immediately  afterwards  that  residence  is 
not  domicil,  unless  accompanied  by  the  particular  circum- 
stances under  which  the  law  will  recognise  it,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  such  a  definition  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.(6) 
What  those  circumstances  are  is  just  the  question  which 
it  is  the  object  of  definition  to  answer.  Where  a  man 
resides  is  always  a  matter  of  fact,(c)  and  when  this  fact 
is  once  ascertained,  the  legal  idea  of  domicil  comes  at 
once  into  existence.  There  must  therefore  be  a  territory 
or  country  with  which  to  associate  the  idea  of  domicil; 
and  mere  residence  in  a  community,  exempt  from  the  real 
local  jurisdiction  (as  at  Shanghai  in  China),  will  not 
do.(d) 

The  domicil  which  attaches  to  a  man  at  the  moment  of  Domicil  of 
his  birth,  generally  spoken  of  as  the  domicil  of  origin,  is  in  ^"S*^ 
ordinary  cases  that  of  his  father ;  though  where  a  child  is 
posthumous  or  illegitimate  (e)  the  domicil  of  its  mother  is 
necessarily  taken  to  decide  its  own.  Cases  can  of  course  be 
suggested  where  the  domicil  must  be  decided  by  the  place 
of  birth,  or  even  some  other  place ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  a  child  found  exposed,  whose  parents  are  unknown. 
In  ordinary  cases,  however,  the  domicil  of  origin  is  that  of 

(a)  As  to  the  possibility  of  a  double  domicil,  see  JSomertnlle  y.  Somerville^ 
5  Yes.  749. 

(6)  See  Maltau  V.  Maltasa^  1  Roberts,  74,  and  Munro  7.  MunrOj  7  CI.  & 
F.  842. 

(c)  Bempde  v.  Johnstonef  3  Ves.  Jun.  201. 

{d)  TootaVs  TrutUf  23  Ch.  D.  532.  "  Residence  in  a  tenitory  or  country 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  legal  idea  of  domicil '' :  per  Chitty,  J.,  at  p.  538. 
The  same  was  held  in  Aba-ul  Mesaih  v.  Farra,  13  App.  Cas.  431 ;  57 
L.  J.  P.  C.  88. 

(t\  If,  howeyer,  an  illegitimate  child  have  a  father  whose  paternity  is 
fixea,  by  acknowledgment  or  otherwise,  tLe  domicil  of  that  father  attaches 
to  it :  ^e  Wright' 8  Trusts,  2  K.  &  J.  595. 
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one  of  the  parents,  and  dnring  legal  infancy  it  changes 
with  that  from  which  it  is  derived.  Mr.  Westlake  points 
out  (P.  I.  Law,  §  37)  that  a  married  minor  must  be  regarded 
'  as  sui  juris  for  the  purposes  of  domicil,  since  on  his  or  her 
marriage  a  new  home  is  founded.  In  such  a  case  the 
question  would  appear  to  be  one  of  fact,  and  if  the  minor, 
after  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  continued  to  reside  with 
his  or  her  parents,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  consider 
it,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  only  one  locality  to  which 
the  domicil  could  possibly  be  attributed.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  domicil  of  an  orphan  must  be  decided  by  that  of 
its  legal  guardian,  and  when  this  test  cannot  be  applied,  it 
becomes  a  question  of  the  place  where  the  child  in  fact 
resides.  A  doubt  has,  however,  been  raised,  whether  the 
legal  guardian  of  an  infant  can  change  its  domicil,  with 
the  effect  in  many  cases  of  bringing  it  under  the  influence 
of  a  law  of  succession  more  favourable  to  himself.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  when  that  guardian  is  a  surviving  mother, 
or  even,  it  would  seem,  a  step-mother,  and  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  fraudulent  intention,  the  change  can  effec- 
tively be  made,  (a)  In  other  cases,  however,  there  is 
more  doubt,  and  Story  suggests  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  find  any  reasonable  principle  by  which  a 
guardian,  not  a  parent,  can  alter  by  a  change  of  domicil 
the  right  of  succession  to  the  minor's  property.  English 
law  is  barren  of  authority  on  the  subject,(6)  but  the 
inquiry  as  to  what  is  sufficient  to  change  the  domicil  of 
adults  is  a  more  fruitful  one,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  mass 
of  litigation. 

The  domicil  of  origin  adheres  until  a  new  domicil  is 
acquired,(c)  and  in  the  case  of  an  adult  this  change  is 
effected  by  a  de  facto  removal  to  a  new  place  of  residence. 

Abandonment  together  with  an  aiiinuis  niatiendiXd)     As  to  the  factum 
and  transit.  °  \   /  •/ 

(a)  Potinger  v.  Wightmanj  3  Moriv.  67. 

lb)  Story,  §  506,  n. ;  Burge  on  For.  and  Col.  Law,  pt.  i.  c.  2,  pp.  38,  39 ; 
Robertson  on  Succession,  p.  196. 

(e)  BeU  V.  Kennedy,  L.  R.  i  H.  L.,  Sc.  307;   Udny  v.  Udny,  ibid,  460. 

(a)  The  Lauderdale  Peerage,  10  A  pp.  Cas.  692;  Dovglaa  v.  Douglas, 
L.  R.  12  Eq.  617  ;  Haldatie  ?.  Eckford,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  631 ;  De  Bannevalv, 
De  Bonnevalj  i  Curt.  864. 


Domicil  by 
acquisition. 
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of  removal,  it  is  apparently  now  settled  by  the  case  of      Part  L 

Udny  V.  Udny  (a)  that  a  new  domicil  is  not  acquired  until     Persons. 

the  transit  is  complete,  and  that  when  a  domicil  of  choice      Cap.  II. 

is  abandoned,  the  domicil  of  origin  revives  until  a  new  ' 

one  is  completely  fixed.    In  Lord  Hatherley's  words  in  the 

case  cited,  a  man  may  not  only  change  his  domicil,  but 

also  abandon  each  successive  domicil  simplidter,  so  that 

the  original  domicil  simplidter  reverts ;  and  this  doctrine 

was  accepted  and  approved  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir 

6.  Jessel)  in  the  later  case  of  King  v.  FoocwelLiV)     In 

the  absence  of  evidence  the   domicil  of  origin   must  of 

course  be  presumed  to  have  continued,  so  that  the  burden 

of  evidence  will  be  on  the  party  who  alleges  its  aban- 

donment.(c)     If  the  domicil  of  origin  reverts  when  an 

acquired  domicil  is  abandoned  without  a  new  one  being 

acquired,  it  would  naturally  follow  that,  with  regard  to 

the  domicil  of  origin   itself,  mere   abandonment  is   not 

sufficient    to    divert   it.     In    other    words,  a  domicil    of 

origin  cannot  be  abandoned  unless  and  until  a  new  one 

is  acquired.     Accordingly  it  was  held  by  Lord  Alvanley,  in 

SomervUle  v.  Somerville,(d)  whose  judgment  is  cited  with 

approval  by  Sir  C.  Cresswell  in  Crookenden  v.  Fidler,(e) 

that  "  the  original  domicil  is  to  prevail  until  the  party  has 

not  only  acquired  another,  but  has  manifested  and  carried 

into  execution   an   intention  of   abandoning   his   former 

domicil  and  taking  another  as  his  sole  domicil " — a  dictum 

the  peculiar  wording  of  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 

SomervUle  v.  SomervUle  the  Court  was  called  upon  to  lay 

down  that  for  purposes  of  succession  a  man  can  have  but 

one  domicil.     That  mere  abandonment  was  not  in   any 

case  sufficient  to  divert  domicil   had  been   held  by  Sir 

John  Leach  in  Munro  v.  Do^vglas^{f)  and  Mr.  Westlake,  in 

suggesting  the  theory  that  the  domicil  of  origin  reverts  in 


(a)  L.  R.  1  H.  L.,  Sc.  460.  (fc)  L.  R.  i  Ch.  D.  518. 

(c)  Crookenden Y,  Fuller^  29  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  i  ;  2%e  LauderdaU  Burage, 
10  App.  CaB.  692.  id)  5  Ve«.  786. 

(e)  29  Ll  J.  P.  &  M.  8.  See  Munro  v.  Munro,  7  CI.  &  F.  842  ;  CdUer  v. 
Rivaz^  2  Cart.  855  ;  Hodgson  y.  De  JBeaucheme,  12  Moo.  P.  C.  285. 

(/)  5  Madd.  405. 
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transitu,  adds  that  he  finds  no  English  authority  for  the 
proposition,  except  for  the  purposes  of  prize  cases  in  the 
Admiralty  Courts,  (a)  The  dicta^  however,  in  Udny  v. 
Udny  and  King  v.  Foxtvell  just  adverted  to  must  now  be 
taken  as  decisive  of  the  question.  Mere  abandonment 
divests  all  domicils  except  that  of  origin.  The  domicil  of 
origin  of  necessity  adheres  until  a  new  one  is  acquired,  as, 
if  this  were  not  so,  the  man  who  had  left  the  country  of 
his  home  for  the  first  time  would  be  left  in  itinere  without 
any  domicil  at  all,  a  condition  of  things  which  cannot 
possibly  exist.  But  the  abandonment  of  the  acquired 
domicil  must  of  course  be  complete ;  and  it  has  been  held 
that  a  French  domicil  by  acquisition  is  not  so  abandoned 
by  mere  embarkation  on  a  vessel  bound  for  England,  the 
person  in  question  being  compelled  by  ill-health  to  re- 
land,  and  having  never  in  fact  quitted  the  French  har- 
bour. (6)  And  it  would  d  fortiori  seem  that  a  mere  intention 
to  abandon  an  acquired  domicil,  even  with  the  view  of 
reverting  to  an  original  domicil,  is  inefiectual.(c) 

Accompanying  the  factum  there  must  necessarily  be 
an  animus  relinqu^ndi,  or  the  abandonment  would  be  in 
reality  no  abandonment  at  all.  It  is  this  animus  which 
constitutes  the  whole  difierence  between  mere  absence 
from  the  domicil  and  its  relinquishment ;  and  while  a  man 
may  divest  himself  of  an  acquired  domicil  in  an  hour  by 
crossing  the  territorial  limit  of  the  State  with  the  intention 
of  permanently  quitting  it,  he  may,  without  such  inten- 
tion, wander  over  the  face  of  the  earth  for  years  and 
preserve  his  domiciliary  stat2cs  unafiected.  Subsequent 
declarations  will  of  course  be  received  as  evidence  that  this 
animus  relinqu^ndi  was  absent  when  the  country  of  the 
domicil  was  quitted,  as  in  the  cases  of  Jopp  v.  Wood  (d) 
and  In  re  Capdmelle  (e) ;  and  it  is  clear  that  proof  of 
an  animus  manendi  in  the  country  of  the  new  home  will 


(fl)  P.  I.  L.  §  39. 

(6)  In  the  Goods  of  Raffend,  32  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  203. 

ic)  In  re  Marrettj  Chalmers  v.  Wingjkld,  36  Cb.  D.  4CX). 

{d)  34  L.  J.  Ch.  212.  (e)  33  L.  J.  Ex.  306, 
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conclusively  establish  the  intention  to  abandon  the  old.  If,  part  I. 
however,  it  is  shown  that  the  animus  rdinquendi  or  non  re-  Person's. 
vertendi  never  came  into  existence,  as  in  the  case  of  political  Cap.  ir. 
refngees  and  exiles,(a)  it  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  in-  ' 

quire  further.  The  animtcs  relinguendi  is  in  practice  almost 
identical  with  the  aniinus  manendi^  when  the  latter  exists ; 
and  it  is  only  in  cases  of  mere  abandonment,  according  to 
the  principle  stated  in  Udny  v.  Udnyy(b)  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  former  by  itself  is  necessaiy  or  practicable. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  necessary  animus  for  the  acqui-  Animus 
sition  of  a  new  domicil,  when  the  transit  to  its  locality  is  manendi, 
complete,  there  is  in  theory  no  difficulty.  There  must  be, 
in  addition  to  the  animus  non  revertendi  to  the  old  home, 
an  animus  manendi  in  the  new.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Phillimore,  which  have  been  already  cited,  there  must  be 
positive  or  presumptive  proof  of  an  intention  to  remain  in 
the  locality  chosen  for  an  unlimited  time.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  oath  of  a  person  whose  domicil  is  in 
question  as  to  his  intention  to  change  his  domicil  is  not 
conclusive,  but  is  evidence  for  the  Court  to  take  into 
consideration.(c)  And  in  Mannitig  v.  Manning  (d)  the 
affidavit  of  a  husband,  who  petitioned  for  a  divorce,  that 
he  had  settled  in  England  with  an  animus  manendi^  was 
disbelieved.  Whether  mere  length  of  residence  will  in 
itself  amount  to  such  presumptive  proof  as  is  required  may 
be  doubted,(6)  and  there  must  always  necessarily  be  other 
facts  from  which  such  an  intention  may  be  implied.  It  has 
been  held  that  a  Scotchman  who  resided  in  England  for 
the  last  twenty-two  years  of  his  life,  living  in  lodgings, 
hotels,  and  boarding-houses,  had  not  thereby  lost  his 
Scotch  nor  acquired  an  English  domicil.(/) 

The  **  intention  "  which  is  here  spoken  of  is  necessarily -imwM  or 
a  vague  expression,  involving  elements  of  law  as  well  as  aliced?rom*' 


acts. 


(a)  CoUier  v.  Rivaz,  2  Curt.  858  ;  De  Banneval  y.  De  Bonnevai,  i  Curt- 
850 ;  Burtm  v.  Fisher,  i  Milw.  183. 

Ll  R.  I  H.  L..  Sc.  452  ;  ante,  p.  25. 

Wason  V.  Wilson,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  435.  (d)  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  223. 
_,  Jappy,  Ifbod, 34  L.  J. Ch.  212.  Cf.  Bradford y, Young,  2<)  Oi.D, 617. 
[f)  In  rs  Patience,  Patience  y.  Main^  29  Ch.  D.  976. 
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Part  I.  fact,  and  mucli  diflSculty  has  been  felt  in  defining  it  more 
Pebsons.  closely.  The  ordinary  rule  that  a  man  must  be  taken  to 
Cap.  it.  intend  the  legal  consequences  of  his  act,  fails  in  application 
when  the  intention  itself  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
act  in  dispute ;  and  it  has  been  argued  with  some  force, 
that  since  a  change  of  domicil  depends  upon  intention 
alone,  an  expressed  intention  to  retain  a  domicil  of  origin 
must  be  given  full  effect,  tiiough  the  intention  to  establish 
a  permanent  home  or  residence  in  the  new  locality  be  put 
beyond  a  doubt,  (a)  It  has  been  contended,  and  perhaps 
was  at  one  time  the  law  of  Scotland,(6)  that  in  order  to 
prove  a  change  of  domicil,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the 
person  concerned  intended  to  change  his  civil  status,  to 
give  up  his  position  as  a  citizen  of  one  country,  and  to 
assume  a  position  as  the  citizen  of  another.  The  English 
law,  however,  may  now  be  regarded  as  definitely  settled  on 
this  point.  The  intention  required  for  a  change  of  domicil, 
as  distinguished  from  the  action  embodying  it,  is  an  in- 
tention to  settle  in  a  new  country  as  a  permanent  home  ; 
and  if  this  intention  exists  and  is  sufficiently  carried  into 
effect,  certain  legal  consequences  follow  from  it,  whether 
such  consequences  were  intended  or  not,  and  even  though 
the  person  concerned  may  have  expressed  a  contrary  wish 
as  to  the  legal  result  of  his  act8.(c)  In  the  words  of 
Bacon,  V.O.,  it  is  only  necessary  to  diow  that  a  man  has 
established  himself  in  a  country,  meaning  to  reside  there 
all  the  days  of  his  lif  e,(d)  or  with  the  intention  of  living 
there  permanently,  (e)  Thus,  where  a  British-bom  subject 
resided  taany  years  at  Hamburg  under  circumstances 
which  afforded  evidence  of  a  domicil  there,  and  then  made 
a  will  in  England,  where  he  was  present  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  in  which  he  declared  that  it  was  not  his  intention 

(a)  See  Attorney- Oenerdl  v.  Waldatatt,  3  H.  &  C.  374;  Moorhmtey, 
Lord^  10  H.  L.  C.  272^  292  ;  Douglas  y.  DouaUu^  L.  R.  12  Eq.  617. 

(6)  Donaldson  v.  McClure,  20  C.  of  Sess.  Cas.  (2nd  Series)  307. 

(e)  Douglas  y.  Douglas,  L.  R.  12  £q.  617,  644 ;  Haldane  y.  Bckford, 
L.  R.  8  Eq.  631. 

(d)  Stevenson  v.  Masson,  L.  R.  17  Eq.  78. 

(e)  Bradford  y.  Young,  29  Ch.  D.  617. 
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to  renounce  his  domicil  of  origin  as  an  Englishman,  it  Part  I. 
was  held  that  his  declaration  of  intention  could  not  prevail  P^bsons. 
against  the  foreign  domicil  in  fact.(a)  It  was  said  by  the  Cap.  II. 
Court  in  that  case  that  such  an  expression  of  intention 
amounted  to  a  desire  to  have  two  domicils ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  change  his  domicil  in  fact  without  submitting  to  the 
consequences  in  law.  A  declaration  of  intention  to  retain 
domicil  itself  being  thus  insuiBBcient,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
a  declared  intention  to  retain  the  nationality  of  origin  will 
have  even  less  effect.(6)  The  latter  declaration,  indeed, 
seems  by  itself  to  be  hardly  evidence  of  that  intention 
to  keep  or  transfer  the  permanent  home  which  the  law 
looks  for ;  while  an  expressed  intention  to  retain  domicil 
itself  is  undoubtedly  some  evidence  to  show  that  domicil 
has  been  retained,  though  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  counter- 
balance actual  facts.  In  some  cases  (c)  it  has  been  held, 
no  doubt,  that  an  original  domicil  has  been  retained  by 
the  mere  expression  of  an  intention  to  return  before  death 
to  the  residence  which  has  been  abandoned;  but  the 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  principle  of  these 
cases  and  that  which  was  followed  in  Re  Stem  appears  to 
be,  that  while  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  contradict  the 
legitimate  inference  from  his  conduct  by  the  expression  of 
a  bare  wish  to  retain  a  domicil  which  he  has  practically 
abandoned,  yet  a,bo7idJide  declaration  that  he  means  in 
fact  to  return  to  his  original  residence,  will  be  accepted  by 
the  law  as  evidence  that  the  abandonment  has  not  been 
complete. 

The  intention  required  for  a  change  of  domicil,  there-  Distinctive 
fore,  is  that  of  settling  in  a  new  country  as  a  permanent  ™^^^**/j,4 
home ;  (d)  but  then  comes  the  material  question,  what  is  residence  or 
a  permanent  home,  and  how  is  it  to  be  distinguished  from  d^™'^"- 
a  temporary  one?    The  modem  decisions  establish  that 

(a)  jRs  Stem,  28  L.  J.  Ex.  22  ;  3  H.  &  N.  594. 

(()  Brunei  y.  Brwiel,  L.  R.  12  £q.  298. 

(c)  Jopp  T.  Woodj  34  L.  J.  Ch.  212 ;   Be  CapdevieUe,  33  L.  J.  Ex. 

306. 

{d)  Bauglat  y.  DaugkUf  L.  H.  12  £q.  212;  Udny  v.  Udny,  L.  R.  1 
H.  L.,  Sc.  441* 
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where  a  foreign  residence  has  been  permanently  adopted 
with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  a  fortune,  a  change  of 
domicil  will  not  be  averted  by  the  mere  existence  of  an 
ulterior  design  to  return  when  that  object  is  attained. 
This  is  the  view  taken  by  Westlake  (P.  I.  Law,  §  38),(a) 
and  is  in  accordance  with  the  later  case  ,of  Allardice  v. 
Onslow  ;(b)  but  the  contrary  was  held  by  Lord  Bomilly 
in  i865,(c)  though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  last-men- 
tioned case  there  was  a  direct  expression  of  an  intention 
to  return  to  the  original  place  of  residence.  A  like 
declaration  of  intention  was  disregarded  in  Dotted  v. 
Geoghegan,(d)  where  James,  L.J.,  said  that  a  man  who 
says  he  will  go  back  when  his  fortune  is  made  "  is  like  a 
man  who  expects  to  reach  the  horizon."  The  prospect 
of  return  to  their  home  which  is  cherished  by  political 
refugees  is  of  a  more  determinate  character,  and  this, 
so  long  as  the  exile  is  involuntary,(c)  will  prevent  the 
substitution  of  a  new  domicil  for  that  of  origin  from 
being  complete.(/)  The  same  principle,  that  an  invo- 
luntary detention  is  destitute  of  the  requisite  animus^ 
is  applicable  to  incarceration  in  prison.(^)  When  the  resi- 
dence is  liable  to  be  interrupted  at  any  moment  by  the 
intervention  of  another  will,  the  elements  of  domicil  are 
incomplete ;  the  animus  being  at  most  conditional.  Thus 
an  officer  in  her  Majesty's  service,  who  may  at  any  time 
be  required  for  foreign  service,  cannot  while  no  such 
demand  is  made  upon  him  acquire  a  domicil  abroad  ;  (A) 
nor  could  an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company's  employ- 
ment, who  was  at  all  times  liable  to  be  recalled  to  India, 


(a)  Bmce  v.  Bruce^  2  B.  &  P.  229,  n. 
(c)  Jopp  V.  Wood^  \ 


(6)  33  L.  J.  Ch.  43^ 
^ood^  34  L.  J.  Ch.  212.     As  to  these  cases  of  Anglo-Indian 
domicil,  see  per  Lindlej,  L.J.,  in  Ex  parte  CunningJiam,  13  Q.  B.  D.  at 


p.  425 ;  and  also  per  Malins,  V.C,  in  Doucet  v.  Oeoghegan^  9  Ch.  D.  at 
pp.  452,  453. 

d)  9  Ch.  D.  -141.    Cf,  In  re  Bell,  Bell  v.  Kendall,  W.  N.  1888,  p.  48. 

e)  Collier  v.  liivaz,  2  Curt.  858. 
'  ')  De  Bonneval  v.  De  Bonneval,  i  Curt.  856. 

Burton  v.  Fisher,  i  Milw.  183. 

Hodgson  v.  I)e  Beauchesne,  12  Moo.  P.  C.  285.    See  per  Lindley, 
.,  in  Ex  parte  Cunningham,  13  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  425,  as  to  the  anomaloos 
and  exceptional  natui-e  of  cases  involving  an  Anglo-Indian  domicil. 
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acquire  one  in  Eagland.(a)  But  the  duty  of  a  peer  of  Great      Part  I. 
Britain  to  advise  her  Majesty  whenever  she  may  call  for     P^bsoks: 
his  advice,  or  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords  whenever  his      Cap.  it. 
attendance  there  is  required,  whether  in  any  sense  a  legal 
duty  or  not,  does  not  incapacitate  him  from  abandoning 
his  English  domicil  of  origin  and  acquiring  a  new  domicU 
abroad.  (&) 

In  all  cases  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  onus  of  OnoBofproof. 
proof  is  upon  the  party  who  alleges  a  change  of  domi- 
cil ;  (c)  but  it    has    been  held  that  slighter  evidence  is 
required  of  an  intention  to  revert  to  a  domicil  of  origin, 
than  of  an  intention  to  adopt  one  entirely  new.(d) 

In  certain  cases,  however,  the  law  fixes  the  domicil  of  Preiumpti^Di 
an  individual  without  reference  to  intention,  or  the  pre- 
sence of  its  usual  indicia ;  though  it  would  be  perhaps 
more  correct  to  say  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  law  does  not 
allow  the  presumption  of  intention,  which  it  raises  for  itself, 
to  be  contradicted.  The  most  common  example  of  this 
principle  is  the  rule  that  a  woman  assumes  on  her  mar- 
riage tlie  domicil  of  her  husband.(^)  And  this  is  so,  even 
though  the  marriage  be  voidable,  since  "a  woman  when 
she  marries  a  man,  not  only  by  construction  of  law,  but 
absolutely  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  acquire  the  domicil  of 
her  husband  if  she  lives  with  him  in  the  country  of  the 
domicil.  The  petitioner  had  the  intention  of  taking  up  her 
permanent  abode  with  him,  and  of  making  his  country  her 
permanent  home."(/)  How  far  she  may  afterwards  be  able 
to  choose  a  new  domicil  for  herself,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances such  a  choice  will  be  recognised,  is  not 
altogether  clear. 

According  to  the  dicta  of  Lord  Oranworth  (g)  in  Dolphin 
V.  Bobins,  founded  on  the  older  decision  of  Williams  v. 

(a)  Attorney  ChneraL  v.  PotHnger^  30  L.  J.  Ex.  284 ;  Craigie  v.  LewiUf 
3  Curt.  435. 

(6)  HamUJUm  y.  DoUm,  L.  R.  i  Ch.  D.  257. 

(c)  JM  V.  Kennedy,  L.  R.  i  H.  L.,  So.  307 ;  The  Lauderdale  Peerage, 
10  App  Cai.  692.  {d)  Lord  v.  Colvin,  28  L.  J.  Ch.  361. 

(e)  Bremer  v.  Freeman,  10  Moo.  P.  C.  306. 

(/)  Turner  y.  Thwnpeon,  13  P.  D.  37,  41. 

(^)  7  fl.  L.  C.  390. 
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Part  I.      Dor7iur^(a)  and  adopted  with  approval  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore 
Pekboxs.     ij^  ^Q  i^^QY  Q^Q  Qf  2;e  Sueur  v.  Le  Sueur^(h)  a  married 
Cap.  II.      woman  is  undoubtedly  rendered  capable  of  acquiring  a 
Domicil  of       domicil  distinct  from  her  husband's  by  a  judicial  separation, 
married  In  DolpMn  V.  JRohins^  Lord  Cranworth  evinced  an  inclina- 

aStT''**^"  tion  to  go  a  step  further.  "  I  should  add,"  he  says,  "  that 
there  may  be  exceptional  cases,  to  which  even  without 
judicial  separation  the  general  rule  would  not  apply,  as,  for 
instance,  where  the  husband  has  abjured  the  realm,  has 
deserted  his  wife,  and  established  himself  permanently  in  a 
foreign  country,  or  has  committed  felony  and  been  trans- 
ported. It  may  be  that  in  these  and  similar  instances  the 
nature  of  the  case  may  be  considered  to  give  rise  to 
necessary  exceptions."  A  similar  conclusion  is  indicated 
by  expressions  which  fell  from  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord 
Bedesdale  in  Tavey  v.  Idndsayj{c)  and  was  adopted,  as  far 
as  wilful  desertion  by  the  husband  is  concerned,  by  Sir  R. 
Phillimore  in  the  case  of  Le  Sueur  v.  Le  Sueur  (d)  just  cited, 
where  he  said :  "  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to 
assume  in  favour  of  the  petitioner  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  that  desertion  on  the  part  of  the  husband  may 
entitle  the  wife,  without  a  decree  of  judicial  separation,  to 
choose  a  new  domicil  for  herself ;  and  in  coming  to  that 
conclusion  I  am  aware  that  I  am  going  a  step  further  than 
judicial  decisions  have  yet  gone."  The  petition  in  that 
case  was  dismissed  upon  another  ground,  namely,  that 
though  the  wife,  under  such  circumstances,  might  elect  a 
domicil  of  her  own,  she  could  not  make  her  husband 
amenable  to  the  lex  fori  of  her  new  domicil,  and  that 
inasmuch  as  neither  his  domicil  nor  the  place  where  the 
marriage  was  contracted  was  in  England,  the  English  Court 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  dissolve  the  marriage;  but  the 
principle  was  clearly  indicated,  and  may  now  be  regarded 
as  settled.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  after  con- 


Taj  2  Rob.  Eccl.  505. 


_  L.  R.  I  P.  1).  139.  In  Be  Daly's  Settlement,  25  Beav.  456,  Loni 
Romilljr  had  held  that  a  separation  de  facto  for  thirty  years  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  confer  an  independent  domicil  on  a  married  woman. 

(c)  I  Dow,  117,  138, 140.  (rf)  L.  R.  I  P.  D.  139. 
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ddering  the  cases  jast  cited,  that  a  widow  resnmes  on  her  ]>art  I. 
husband's  death  the  power  of  electing  and  changing  her  P^k»ons. 
domidl  as  if  she  were  2k  feme  sole.  Cap.  II. 

Following  the  principle  which  decides  the  plaoe  of  a  Keaidence 
man's  domicil  by  that  of  his  home — ^f or  which  phrase,  necessary  by 
indeed,  the  word  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  legal 
equivalent — ^it  is  established  that  a  foreign  domicil  is  con* 
feired  by  the  acceptance  of  any  office  which  necessarily 
requires  foreign  residence,(a)  even  although  it  may  also 
involve  occasional  employment  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
as  in  the  case  of  one  who  enters  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  a  Government.  This  rule  requires  some  modifica- 
tion when  applied  to  the  case  of  such  a  sovereign  Power  as 
Great  Britain,  which  includes  within  its  jurisdiction  several 
countries,  each  able  to  confer  an  independent  domicil  of 
its  own.  A  Scotchman  or  Irishman  entering  the  British 
army  or  navy  does  not  thereby  acquire  an  English 
domicil,(&)  since  the  British  army  and  navy  are  Scotch 
and  Irish  as  well  as  English.  And  this  rule  applies, 
whether  the  domicil  at  the  time  of  entering  the  imperial 
service  was  original  or  acquired.(c)  It  follows,  that  there  is 
no  presumption  that  an  officer  in  the  English  army  has  an 
English  domicil,  as  distinguished  from  a  domicil  in  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  or  the  Channel  Islands. (e2)  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe,  that  unless  the  residence  required  by 
the  office  is  of  a  constant  character,  it  will  not  be  residence 
at  all  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  no  change  of  domicil  will 
be  effected  by  the  acceptance  of  its  duties.  An  apparent 
exception  to  the  rule  itself  is  the  case  of  consular  office, 
which  arises  from  the  general  view  taken  by  international 
law  of  the  relation  between  a  consul  and  the  State  which 
he  represents.  A  British  subject  who  goes  abroad  as 
consul  for  his  country  does  not  acquire  a  foreign  domicil 

(a)  Munro  ▼.  JDougUu,  5  Madd.  379 ;  Attorney- Oeneral  v.  Fottinger,  30 
L.  J .  Ex.  2S4. 

(h)  Brmim  ▼.  JSmith,  21  L.  J.  Ch.  356 ;  DaUiotuie  y.  M*DauaU,  7  CI.  & 
F.  817. 

(c)  In  re  Maereighi,  JPaxtan  v.  Maereight,  30  Ch.  D.  165,  where  the 
.domicil  waa  a  Jersey  domicil. 

{d)  ExporU  Cunningham,  In  re  MitcheU^  13  Q.  B.  D.  418. 
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by  so  doing,  nor  does  the  acceptance  of  a  British  consulate 
by  one  already  domiciled  abroad  confer  a  British  domicil 
upon  the  holder.(a)  On  the  contrary,  a  foreigner  who 
comes  to  England  as  consul  for  the  country  in  which  he  is 
domiciled  retains  his  own  domicil  ex  officio,  however  long 
his  residence  in  this  country,  the  rule  of  international  law 
on  this  point  appearing  not  to  admit  of  contradiction.(6) 
The  older  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Westlake  on  this  subject  (c) 
are  to  the  same  eflfect,  and  the  same  rule  applies  d  fortiori 
to  ambassadors. 

In  addition  to  these  presumptions  of  law,  which  do  not 
admit  of  contradiction,  there  are  other  facts  which  are 
accepted  as  evidence,  more  or  less  conclusive,  where  a 
difficulty  arises  in  deciding  where  residence  has  been  fixed. 
It  is  a  principle  of  common-sense  that  the  place  which  a 
man  has  selected  as  the  home  for  his  wife  and  family 
should  be  regarded,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, as  that  in  which  he  himself  must  be  considered  to 
reside.(cr)  And  this,  in  the  case  cited,  was  held  to  be  so, 
even  though  the  choice  of  residence  was  made  expressly 
at  the  wife's  request,  and  the  house  taken  and  furnished 
at  her  expense.  It  is  always  material,  as  was  said  in  the 
Privy  Council  in  a  modern  case,(6)  in  determining  what 
is  a  man's  domicil,  to  consider  where  his  wife  and  children 
live  and  have  their  permanent  place  of  residence,  and 
where  his  establishment  is  kept  up.  That  is  the  place  to 
which  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  man  would  go  unless 
incapacitated  from  doing  so  by  business  or  public  duties. 
Next  to  this  test  or  criterion,  but  subordinate  to  it,(/) 
comes  the  rule  which  was  laid  down  in  SomervUle  v.  Sorrier- 
ville  by  Lord  Alvanley.(^)     In  the  case  of  a  nobleman  or 


(a)  Sharpe  v.  Crispin,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  M.  6ii. 


^  Nihoyet  v.  Niboyet,  L.  B.  3  P.  D.  52  ;  reversed  4  P.  D.  i,  but  not  on 
this  point. 

(c)  Maltass  v.  MaUaas,  i  Rob.  Eccl.  79  ;  Beath  v.  JSamson,  14  Beay.  441. 

fa)  Aitchison  v.  Dixon,  L.  R.  10  Eq.  589. 

(c)  Ftait  y.  Attorney- General  of  New  JSouih  Wales,  jiS  L.  T.  74.  See  to 
the  same  effect,  D*Etchegoyen  7.  D* Etehegoyen,  13  P.  u.  132. 

(/)  Forbes  v.  Forbes,  Kay,  341. 

{9)  5  Ves.  Jun.  750,  789 ;  and  see  the  cases  cited  from  Denisart,  at  p. 
777. 
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•country  gentleman,  who  has  two  homes  in  different  juris-  Part  I. 
dictions,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  Scotch  landowner  ^^^^Q^^^- 
with  a  house  in  Belgravia,  who  lives  half  the  year  in  each,  Cap.  II. 
the  situation  of  the  country  house  will  be  preferred  to 
that  of  the  town  residence;  while,  on  the  other  hand,^ 
merchant,  whose  business  lies  in  the  metropolis,  shall  be 
considered  as  having  his  domicil  there,  and  not  in  the 
country.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man  marries  a  native  of 
the  country  to  which  he  has  transferred  his  residence  is 
some  evidence  that  that  residence  is  intended  to  be  per- 
manent, and  therefore  that  a  change  of  domicil  has  been 
made.(a)  So  it  has  been  held  evidence  of  a  change  of 
domicil,  more  or  less  cogent  when  combined  with  other 
material  facts,  that  a  man  should  set  up  a  permanent 
commercial  business  in  a  place,  'and  so  fix  his  rerum  ac 
fbrtunarum  summam  there ;  that  he  should  obtain  natural- 
isation in  the  new  country,  or  take  steps  preliminary  to 
doing  so;  that  he  should  vote  at  elections  there,  thus 
exercising  the  functions  of  a  resident  citizen;  that  he 
should  accept  local  office  involving  the  necessity  of  taking 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  territorial  Sovereign;  and 
that  he  should  buy  land  in  the  new  locality  to  which  he 
has  transferred  himself  .(6)  The  expression  of  a  wish  or 
direction  to  be  buried  in  either  the  old  or  the  new 
country  of  residence  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant circumstance ;  (c)  and  it  would  certainly  appear  un- 
reasonable that  a  man's  natural  desire  that  his  remains 
should  rest,  for  example,  in  a  family  vault,  whicli  perhaps 
he  has  never  visited  in  his  life,  should  affect  the  view 
taken  by  the  law  of  his  actual  domicil  or  civil  status 
whilst  living.  The  facts  cited,  and  all  similar  ones,  will 
be  accepted  as  indicating  that  voluntary  change  of  per- 

(o)  Drevon  ▼.  Drevon^  34  L.  J.  Ch.  129,  135 ;  Oomez  v.  EameSj  Prob. 
Dir.,  Times,  Jaly  9, 10,  1878  (unreported). 

(6)  Drevon  v.  Vrevon,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  129.  For  other  material  facts  iodi- 
•catiog  a  change  of  domicil,  aee  WMeker  y.  Hume,  7  H.  Lk  C.  124.  DouMt 
T.  Geoghe^an,  9  Ch.  D.  441,  is  a  case  where  several  of  these  indicatioDs  will 
be  fonad  in  conflict. 

(c)  Piatt  T.  Attorney-Oeneral  of  New  JSoutk  Wales,  38  L.  T.  74;  Douglas 
w.  Douglas,  L.  A.  12  £q.  617. 
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manent  residence  from  which  the  law  deduces  a  change 
of  domicil ;  but,  as  has  been  abready  said  with  reference  to 
political  exiles,  the  change  of  residence  must  be  voluntary. 
Domicil  cannot  be  founded  upon  compulsory  residence,  and 
there  may  well  be  cases  in  which  even  a  permanent  resi- 
dence in  a  foreign  country,  if  necessitated  by  the  state  of 
the  health,  will  not  operate  upon  the  domicil.(a)  "  It  is 
not  because  a  critical  state  of  health  may  oblige  a  man  to 
go,  or  to  remain  with  the  prospect  of  dying,  abroad,  that 
he  can  be  held  to  have  abandoned,  either  animo  or  facto^ 
his  domicil  of  origin/*  (6)  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
preference  for  the  foreign  residence  arose  from  climatic  or 
valetudinarian  considerations  will  not  deprive  such  per- 
manent foreign  residence  of  its  natural  effect.  In  the  one 
case  the  foreign  abode  is  determined  by  necessity ;  in  the 
other  by  choice.(c) 

The  question  has  been  raised,  at  what  age  a  minor  can 
elect  to  acquire  a  new  domicil,  and  do  so  in  fact,  it  being 
stated  that,  according  to  Scotch  law,  he  can  do  so  at 
fourteen.(d)     The  point  was  not  decided ;  but  it  is  sub- 
mitted as  the  true  conclusion  from  the  case  cited,  and  from 
general  principles,  that  it  is  in  all  cases  a  question  of  fact, 
and  that  no  local  law  ought  to  affect  the  matter.     If  a 
youth  is  old  enough  to  marry  and  acquire  a  home  of  his 
own,  he  is  old  enough  to  change  his  domicil ;  and  a  con- 
ventional law  can  no  more  limit  his  capacity  in  one  case 
than  in  the  other. 
Domicil  and        The  variety  of  the  incidents  from  which  a  change  or 
character,        retention  of  domicil  may  be  inferred  have  now  perhaps 
approximation  been  sufficiently  illustrated.     The  effects  which  domicil 
has  in  determining  what  law  shall  be  applied  to  interpret 
a  man's  acts,  or  to  the  distribution  of  his  property,  do  not 
properly  come  under  the  object  of  this  chapter,  and  will 
be  noticed  in  the  ensuing  portions  of  this  treatise,  as 

(a)  EbikinsY.  Matthews,  8  De  G.  M.  &  G.  13,  28 ;  Beattie  v.  Jokn$<m, 
10  Cfl.  &  F.  139. 

(b)  The  Lauderdale  Pterage,  ib  App.  Gas.  692,  740 

(c)  Hoehine  v.  MaUhetoe,  8  De  G.  M.  &  G.  13,  28,  perTarner,  L.J. 
\d)  Urqvhari  t.  Butterfield,  37  Ch.  D.  357. 
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occasion  arises.  It  may  be  observed,  before  leaving  this  Part  I. 
part  of  the  subject,  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  ^^^om. 
regard  the  question  of  domicil  as  of  greater  importance  Cap.  n. 
than  that  originally  attributed  to  it,  in  connection  with 
the  kindred  question  of  national  character.  Every  act  of 
legislation  which  renders  it  easier  for  a  man  to  divest 
himself  of  or  assume  a  particular  nationality  at  pleasure, 
and  which  simplifies  the  formalities  of  such  a  process, 
naakes  a  further  step  towards  the  time  when  no  formality 
whatever  will  be  required,  and  when  the  mere  voluntary 
assumption  by  the  iudividual  of  a  new  domicil  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Ctovemment  whose  protection  he  has  left, 
no  less  than  by  that  to  which  he  has  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  adhering,  as  equivalent  to  enrolment  among  the 
members  of  the  community  of  which  he  has  become  a 
member,  for  all  intents  and  purposes.  In  the  United 
States,  in  particular,  this  view  has  long  been  gaining 
ground,(a)  as  would  naturally  be  expected  in  a  country 
whose  population  is  so  constantly  being  increased  by 
immigration  from  older  nations;  but  the  principle  has 
never  received  any  recognition  iu  English  law,  although 
special  provision  has  been  made  by  the  convention  be- 
tween her  Majesty  and  the  American  Qovemment  of 
1 87 1,  and  the  Naturalisation  (Amendment)  Act  (35  &  36 
Vict.  c.  39),  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter,  for  the 
renunciation  of  British  nationality  in  favour  of  that  of  the 
United  States. 

As  to  domicil  for  testamentary  purposes,  or  with  relation  Domicil  for 
to  succession  to  personal  property  on  intestacy,  the  law  Ijf,!^^^**'^ 
has  been  considerably  modified  by  24  &  25  Yict.  c.  121, 
entitled,  "  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  in  relation  to  the 
Wills  and  Domicil  of  British  subjects  dying  whilst  resident 
abroad,  and  of  foreign  subjects  dying  whilst  resident  in 
her  Majesty's  dominions.''  By  this  Act  it  is  provided 
that,  subject  to  future  conventions  to  be  made  with  foreign 
States  in  relation  to  its  provisions,  British  subjects  dying 

(a)  See  Wheaton's  Int.  Law,  6th  ed.  p.  132 ;  Stor/s  Gooflict  of  Laws, 
J  49  b;  and  ^.  anto,  p.  5. 
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Part  I. 
Pbrsons. 

Cap.  II. 


Statutory 
domicil,  ob« 
jections  to. 


in  a  foreign  country  shall  be  deemed  for  all  purposes  of 
testate  or  intestate  succession  as  to  movables  to  retain 
the  domicil  they  possessed  at  the  time  of  going  to  reside 
■  in  such  foreign  country,  unless  they  have  resided  in  such 
foreign  country  for  a  year  at  least,  and  shall  have  made  a 
formal  and  public  written  declaration  of  an  intention  ta 
become  domiciled  there  (s.  i).  Similarly  foreigners  dying 
in  Great  Britain  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  a 
domicil  here  unless  they  have  resided  within  her  Majesty's 
dominions  for  the  same  period  previous  to  their  death,  and 
have  made  a  similar  declaration  of  intention  (s.  2).  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  Act  takes  no  effect  of  itself,  but 
simply  empowers  her  Majesty  to  call  its  provisions  into 
effect  by  Order  in  Council,  after  a  convention  has  been 
made  with  the  particular  foreign  State  concerned  for  that 
purpose.(a) 

It  is  perhaps  doubtful  how  far  it  is  wise  to  call  into 
existence  a  statutory  kind  of  domicil  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, or  to  deny  that  that  is  domicil  which  international 
law  recognises  as  such.  In  Hamilton  v.  Dallas  (b)  it  was 
contended  that  where  a  foreign  State,  such  as  France,  has 
prescribed  certain  conditions  for  the  acquisition  of  domicil 
within  its  territories  by  foreigners,  no  domicil  can  be 
acquired  for  purposes  of  succession  or  testamentary  dis- 
position in  that  country  unless  those  conditions  are  com- 
plied with.  The  Code  Napol6on  (Art.  13)  gives  the  right 
of  acquiring  a  domicil  and  other  civil  rights  in  France 
only  to  those  foreigners  who  shall  have  obtained  the 
authorisation  of  the  Government,  and  cases  (c)  were  cited 
from  the  French  reports  to  show  that  a  domicil  dt  fatto 
without  such  authorisation  was  not  regarded  as  sufficient 
to  confer  any  of  the  ordinary  results  of  a  domicil  recog- 

(a)  No  ooiiTention  has  been  made  under  this  statute,  strictlj  speaking  (see 
Chittj's  Statutes,  Ti.  944) ;   but  a  convention  on  analogous  jprinciples,  witb 


reference  to  succession  and  legacy  duties,  has  been  made  with  Switzerland 

fas  to  the  canton  of  Vaud).    The 

Oct.  25,  1872. 


fas  to  the  canton  of  Vaud).    The  text  will  be  found  in  the  Lofndon  oiaetter 


(b)  L.  R.  I  Ch.  D.  257 ;  Bremer  v.  Freeman,  10  Moo.  P.  C.  306. 
(e)  Melizefe  Case,  Dalloz,  1869,  l  294;  Suuman's  Ckue,  Dallos,  1872^ 
ii,  65  ;  Forgo'a  Caee,  Cour  de  Cass.  Maj  4,  1875. 
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nised  by  the  law.     It  was,  however,  held  by  Bacon,  V.C.,      Part  I. 
that  whether  or  not  the   13th  article  of  the  Code  was     Pkmoxs, 
intended  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  a  domicU  in  France      Cap.  II. 
for  the  purposes  of  succession,  which  was  not  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  judge,  "  the  fact  that  a  foreigner  can  acquire 
a  domicil  dc  facto  in  France  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
called  in  question.     It  requires  no  provision  in  the  Code 
for  that ;  it  is  a  law  paramount  to  the  law  of  the  Code, 
not  provided  against  nor  provided  for  in  the  Code,  but  a 
natural  and  national  right  against  which  there  is  no  inter- 
diction or  prohibition."    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
vie^  ia  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  international 
law.     Statutes  which  attempt  to  cut  down  or  enlarge  the 
natural  capacity  of  every  adult  to  acquire  a  domicil  by  the 
requisite  animus  and  factum,  do  nothing  in  reality  towards        , 
taking  away  or  conferring  domicil,   strictly  so  called. 
What  they  really  eflEect  is  an  alteration  in  the  purposes 
for  which  the  test  of  domicil  is  applied  by  the  Legislature 
that  passes  them ;  and  to  declare  that  something  less  or 
something  more  than  domicil,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  in 
the  courts  of  that  Legislature  decide  questions  which 
private  international  law  refers  to  domicil  alone.     This  is 
one  of  the  very  points  of  difference  between  nationality 
and  domicil,  to  which  Lord  Westbury  calls  attention  in 
Udny  V.   Udny,(a)      "The  political  status  may  depend 
upon  different  laws  in  different  countries;   whereas  the 
civil  status  is  governed  universally  by  one  single  principle, 
namely,  that  of  domicil,  which  is  the  criterion  established 
by  law  for  the  purpose  of  determining  civil  status.     For  it 
is  on  this  basis  that  the  personal  rights  of  the  party,  that 
is  to  say,  the  law  which   determines  his  majority  or 
minority,  his  marriage,  succession,  testacy  or  intestacy, 
must  depend."    For  international  purposes,  except  where 
regulated  by  special  convention  between  special  States,  as 
provided  by  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  121,  it  would  follow  from 
this  reasoning  that  municipal  legislation  purporting  to 

(a)  L.  R.  I  H.   L.,  8c.  441,  457-     Of*  Abd'tUMestih  v.  Farra,  13  App. 
Ca8. 431 ;  57  L.  J.  P.  C.  88. 
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PartL 
Personb. 

CapTiI. 


Mercantile 
domicil  in 
time  of  war. 


limit  or  to  enlarge  the  natural  power  of  aoquiring  a 
domicil  within  the  dominion  of  such  legislation,  should  be 
disregarded.  The  same  question  that  was  decided  in 
■  Hamilton  y.  Dallas  (a)  had  already  been  determined  by 
Lord  Wensleydale  in  Bremer  v.  Freemany{b)  but  in  that 
case  the  judgment  went  rather  upon  the  intended  scope 
and  proper  construction  of  the  French  law,  and  not  so 
distinctly  upon  the  paramount  nature  of  the  natural  right. 
In  any  event,  a  domicil  so  conferred  by  the  statutes  of  one 
particular  State  would  clearly  not  be  entitled  to  inter- 
national recognition,  and  the  inconyeniences  of  a  double 
domicil  would  at  once  be  introduced.  That  a  maircan 
have  but  one  domicil  for  the  purposes  of  succession  was 
clearly  laid  down  by  Lord  Alvanley  in  S(ymervUle  v.  Somer^ 
villey(c)  and  the  principle  has  received  the  fullest  recog- 
nition since  that  decision.(£Q 

The  subject  of  that  mercantile  domicil  or  qtum-Aomicil^ 
which  is  peculiar  to  a  time  of  war,  does  not  properly  oome 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  treatise,  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  advert  to  it  here.  Popularly  speaking,  it  is  some- 
times said  that  the  character  of  private  property  on  the 
high  seas  in  time  of  war  is  decided  by  the  mercantile 
domicil  of  the  owner.  It  is  more  correctly  stated  by 
Wheaton,  that  a  man's  property  may  acquire  a  hostile 
character,  independently  of  his  personal  residence  or 
nationality.(e)  Thus,  if  a  man  carries  on  trade  from  a 
hostile  port,  as  a  merchant  of  that  port,  his  property 
engaged  in  enterprises  which  have  originated  from  that 
port  will  be  regarded  as  in  hostile  ownership.(/)  A  man 
may  thus  have  mercantile  concerns  in  two  countries,  and 
if  he  acts  as  a  merchant  of  both,  he  must  be  liable,  in  a 


(a)  L.  B.  I  Cb.  D.  257. 

(b)  10  Moo.  P.  C.  306 ;  see  also  CoUier  t.  BivaZf  2  Cart.  855  ;  Andtnon 
V.  Lanenville,  9  Moo.  P.  C.  325. 

(c)  5  Ves.  756. 

(d)  Crookenden  ▼.  FuUer,  29  L.  J.  P.  A  M.  i ;  Munro  v.  Munro,  7  CI.  & 
F.  842 ;  Hodgson  ▼.  De  Beauchune,  12  Moo.  P.  C.  285. 

(e)  Wheaton  (Dana),  §  334. 

(f)  The  Indian  Chxef,  3  C.  Rob.  12 ;  Tht  Ihrtland,  3  C.  Bob.  41 ;  The 
JSuiOf  2  C.  Bob.  255. 
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prize  court,  to  be  considered  as  a  subject  of  both,  with  Part  I. 
regard  to  the  transactions  originating  respectively  in  those  Pkwoks. 
oonntrie8.(a)  Nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  m^e  a  man  Cap.  II. 
«  merchant  of  any  place,  that  he  should  have  a  counting-  ' 

house  or  fixed  establishment  there ;  if  he  is  there  himself 
from  time  to  time,  and  acts  as  a  merchant  of  the  place, 
it  is  sufficient ;  {h)  though  he  may  of  course  avoid  this 
liability  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  by  withdrawing  from 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  trade  he  has  hitherto  carried 
on.(c) 

The  French  phrase  by  which  parties  to  a  contract  "  elect 
domicil "  for  the  purposes  of  the  contract  is  convenient, 
but  not  strictly  accurate.  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  domicil 
arises  from  such  an  election,  but  the  rights  of  the  parties 
under  the  contract  may  be  affected,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Courts  of  the  country  of  the  "elected  domicil" 
enlarged.  Thus,  service  on  an  agent  in  England  appointed 
for  that  purpose  has  been  held  good,  though  not  in  accord- 
ance witii  the  English  rules,  when  the  French  parties  had 
by  the  contract  "elected  domicir*  in  England  for  such 
piirposes.(c2) 


SUMMAJSY. 

Domicil  is  that  relation  of  an  individual  to  a  State  or 
country  which  arises  from  residence  within  its  limits  as  p.  22. 
a  member  of  its  community.    In  ordinary  language,  that 
country  is  said  to  be  the  country  of  his  domicil,  and  he  is 
spoken  of  as  domiciled  within  it. 

Every  individual  is  regarded  by  the  law  as  domiciled  in 
some  one  country  at  every  period  of  his  life,  and  can  only  p.  23. 
be  domiciled  in  one  country  at  a  time. 

A  domicil  spoken  of  as  the  domicil  of  origin  attaches  to 

(a)  The  Jonge  KUunna,  5  C.  Bob.  297,  302. 

(c)  The  Afrtkind,j  C.  Rob.  41 ;  The  Indian  Chief,  3  C.  Rob.  12. 
(cQ  Thanis,  <te,,  Q>.  ▼.  SoeiiU  de$  MUaiuc,  5  Tiroes  L.  R.  6ia     See  the 
caaes  cited  below  (Chap.  XL)  on  the  Talidity  of  judgments  obtained  in  the 
coorta  of  '*  elected  domicil." 
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Past  I.      every  individaal  at  his  birth.     In  the  case  of  posthumous 

PgnaoHB.     Qp  illegitimate  children,  the  domicil  of  origin  is  the  domicil 

Cap.  II.      of  the  mother  at  the  time  of  the  birth ;  in  all  other  cases 

it  is  regarded  as  derived  from  the  father.     (The  possible 

cases  in  which  the  domicils  of  the  father  and  mother  may 

be  different  have  been  already  mentioned.(a) 

pp.  23,  24.  The  domicil  of  the  child  continues  through  legal  infancy 

to  be  that  of  the  parent  from  which  it  was  derived,  and 
follows  the  changes  of  the  latter.  An  infant  who  marries 
and  changes  its  home  must,  for  this  purpose,  be  regarded 
as  mi  juris. 

The  domicil  of  an  orphan  becomes  and  follows  that  of 
its  legal  guardian.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  a 
guardian  by  changing  his  own  domicil  can  so  alter  that  of 
the  minor  as  to  affect  the  right  of  succession  to  the  minor's 
property,  at  any  rate  when  there  is  a  fraudulent  or  self* 
interested  intention  that  it  shall  be  so  affected. 

V'  24.  The  domicil  of  origin  adheres  until  a  new  domicil  is 

acquired. 

pp.  24-36.  The  domicil  of  origin  is  changed,  in  the  case  of  a  person 

sui  juris,  by  a  de  facto  removal  to  a  home  in  a  new  country^ 

with  an  animus  non  revertendi  and  an  ayiimus  manendi; 

or  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  by  marrying  a  man  whose 

•  domicil  is  different  from  her  own. 

P-  25*  A  domicil  which  is  not  the  domicil  of  origin,  but  has 

been  acquired,  is  lost  by  actual  abandonment,  animo  lum 
revertendi.  Until  a  new  domicil  is  acquired,  the  domicil 
of  origin  temporarily  reverts. 

pp.  29-36.  When  an  acquired  domicil  has  thus  been  divested,  a 

new  domicil  is  acquired  by  complete  transit  to  a  new 
country,  and  the  establishment  there,  animo  manendi^  of 
a  home. 

p.  27.  The  animus  manendi  or  7ion  revertendi  is  a  question  of 

fact  for  the  Court,  as  to  which  neither  a  declaration  a7ite 
litem  motam^  nor  an  affidavit  post  litem  motam^  by  the 
person  whose  domicil  is  in  question,  is  conclusive,  though 

(a)  AnU,  p.  17. 
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all  such  statements  are  evidence  to  be  taken  into  con-      PabtI. 
sideration. 

The  animris  Tnanendi  will  in  certain  cases  be  a  pre-      Cap.  II. 
snmption  of  law  which  will  not  admit  contradiction.  ~~ 

The  domicil  of  a  married  woman  becomes  and  follows  pp.  31,  32. 
that  of  her  husband,  but  in  the  event  of  his  death,  of  a 
divorce,  or  of  a  judicial  separation,  she  becomes  re-invested 
with  the  power  of  acquiring  a  new  domicil  of  her  own. 
The  same  result  may  probably  be  regarded  as  following 
from  certain  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  desertion 
by  the  husband. 

Domicil,  for  the  purposes  of  succession  to  movable  PP«  37»  3^. 
property,  testate  or  intestate,  is  further  regulated  by  24  & 
25  Vict.  c.  121.  By  this  Act  it  is  provided  that,  subject 
to  conventions  to  be  made  with  foreign  States  for  its  reci- 
procal application,  British  subjects  dying  in  a  foreign 
country  shall  be  deemed,  for  all  purposes  of  testate  or  in- 
testate succession  as  to  movables,  to  retain  the  domicil 
they  possessed  at  the  time  of  going  to  reside  in  such 
foreign  country,  unless  they  have  resided  in  such  foreign 
country  for  a  year  at  least  before  the  death,  and  shall 
have  made  a  formal  written  declaration  of  an  intention  to 
become  domiciled  there.  Similar  provisions  are  made 
with  regard  to  the  subjects  of  foreign  States  dying  in 
Great  Britain. 

Domicil  being  a  question  of  fact,  it  is  not  competent  for  pp.  38-40. 
individual  States  to  enact  restrictions  upon,  or  facilities  for, 
its  acquisition ;  and  such  enactments  should  not,  in  the 
tribunals  of  other  States,  obtain  recognition. 
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PabtI.  chapter  III. 

Pebsokh. 

^— T-,  CAPACITY. 

Cap.  III. 


Capacity  and  The  question  of  the  capacity,  or  rather  the  incapacity,  of 
incapacitj,  persons,  is  one  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  gather  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  view  from  the  isolated  decisions  on  the 
subject  to  be  found  in  English  law.  All  individuals,  about 
whom  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  they  are  members 
of  a  particular  community,  are  presumed  by  the  law  to 
be  as  capable  of  regulating  their  own  actions,  entering  into 
contracts,  and  disposing  of  their  own  property,  as  their 
neighbours.  Infants,  however,  and  persons  of  unsound 
mind,  are  regarded  in  every  civilised  country  as  labouring 
under  a  certain  incapacity ,  for  most  of  these  purposes; 
and  the  declarations  of  this  incapacity,  which  are  made  by 
the  law  properly  claiming  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  may 
be  regarded  as  stamping  a  certain  mark  upon  the  person 
for  the  information  of  other  tribunals  and  communities. 
How  far  this  mark  will  be  regarded  by  them,  or,  in  other 
words,  how  far  the  declarations  of  incapacity  made  by  a 
foreign  law  are  to  be  recognised  as  valid  and  binding,  is  a 
branch  of  international  jurisprudence  upon  which  little 
agreement  is  to  be  found.  The  conflicting  opinions  of  the 
jurists  may  be  perhaps  conveniently  regarded  under  two 
main  heads,  directly  opposed  to  each  other;  the  first 
springing  from  the  theoretical  division  of  all  laws  into  real 
and  pers(mal.(a)  The  writers  of  this  school  agree  in  con- 
sidering that  personal  laws,  or  laws  directed  in  personam, 

(a)  A  distinction  formulated,  probably  for  the  first  time,  bj  Bartolns,  in 
the  14th  oentorj,  who  classified  statutes  as  real  and  veronal,  according 
to  the  arrangement,  obTiously  often  accidental,  of  the  subject  and  predicate 
in  the  enacting  sentences. — Joart,  Cod,  I.  i. 
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impress  certain  fixed  qualities  upon  the  person,  which  Part  I, 
adhere  to  it  wherever  it  is  removed  and  must  be  reoog-  Pb*»^k8. 
nised  by  the  tribunals  of  all  jurisdictions  alike.  This  per-  Cap.  III. 
sonal  law,  according  to  Hertius  (De  Coll.  Leg.  §  4),  is  the 
law  of  that  State  to  which  the  person  is  subject  by  domicU, 
and  extends  not  only  to  the  acts  of  the  individual,  wher- 
ever done,  but  to  his  dealings  with  property,  real  as  well 
as  personal,  wherever  situate.  Boullenois,(a)  Bouhier,(&) 
Bodenbnrg,  and  P.  Voet  (c)  (the  last-named,  however,  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  operation  of  the  principle  with 
regard  to  reed  and  personal  property)  lay  down  a  similar 
rule.  As  to  the  question  how  far  a  change  from  the 
domicil  of  origin  may  alter  the  qualities  which  have  been 
once  impressed  by  the  proper  domiciliary  law,  the  views 
of  the  older  jurists  are  so  conflicting  that  there  is  little 
object  in  quoting  from  them. 

The  theory  exactly  opposed  to  that  of  which  mention 
has  just  been  made,  is  that  which  denies  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  capacity  and  dattis  of  persons  subject  to  them 
any  extra-territorial  operation  whatever.  Such  laws  are, 
according  to  this  view,  the  mere  eyes  by  which  the  Legis- 
lature sees  the  persons  who  come  under  its  notice,  and  can 
only  present  one  kind  of  image  to  its  perception.  This 
theory  has  been  by  no  means  so  generally  adopted  as  the 
former  one,  and  the  younger  Voet  (d)  is  perhaps  its  best 
known  advocate.  It  is  obviously  capable  of  being  modified 
into  one  more  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  English 
jurisprudence,  namely,  that  the  tribunals  of  one  State, 
when  considering  acts  done  within  the  limits  of  another  by 
persons  there  domiciled,  will  refer  to  the  laws  of  that 
other  State  all  questions  of  the  capacity  of  the  persons  in 
relation  to  those  acts,  but  will  not  allow  the  foreign  laws 
in  question  so  to  operate  as  to  come  into  collision  with 
their  own  regulations  for  persons  properly  their  subjects. 

A  departure  from  both  these  theories  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  French  law  on  the  subject  (Code  CivU,  Art.  3)  which 


(a)  PriDC.  Gen.  pp.  4,  5,  6.  (c)  De  Stat.  §  4,  ch.  2. 

(6)  Ckrat.  ch.  23.  (d)  Ad  Pand.  I.  iy.  7. 
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Pabt  I.      provides  that  all  questions  of  statxis  and  domicil,  in  the 
Phrbokb.     Qjygg  qJ  French  subjects,  even  though   domiciled  abroad, 
Cap.  hi.     shall  be  referred  to  French  law  as  the  law  of  their  nation- 
ality ;  but  the  view  more  commonly  adopted  on  the  Con- 
tinent is  that  which  regards  the  domiciliary  law  as  the  one 
properly  applicable. 
Incapacity  The  views  hitherto  taken  by  English  law  of  the  ques- 

from"pShibi-    ^^^^  ^^  Capacity  are  somewhat  perplexing,'a  state  of  things 
tion.  for  which  the  loose  and  inaccurate  extension  of  the  term 

beyond  its  proper  meaning  is  perhaps  responsible.  It  has 
already  been  said  that  the  word  can  mean  nothing  more 
in  strictness  than  the  normal  and  ordinary  condition  of  all 
human  beings.  To  say  that  a  man  is  of  full  capacity  is 
to  say  simply  that  he  is  of  full  age,  and  is  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties.  Superadded  to  this  meaning  comes 
a  purely  conventional  one,  whose  effect  becomes  intelligible 
only  by  observing  its  negations.  This  supplementary 
meaning  of  the  word  signifies  that  the  person,  whose 
capacity  is  under  consideration,  is  not  the  subject  of  any 
of  the  prohibitions  or  deprivations  of  the  laws  which 
actually  govern  him  and  his  actions.  More  accurately, 
that  he  is  not  affected  by  the  deprivations  and  prohibi- 
tions of  law  otherwise  and  more  stringently  than  the  other 
reasonable  adults  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  Where  a 
deprivation  or  a  prohibition  is  general  in  its  effect,  it 
imposes  no  incapacity  upon  any  one.  It  does,  however, 
occasionally  happen  that  a  prohibition,  which  is  in  reality 
universal,  is  apparently  particular  ;  and  that  a  man  is  pro- 
hibited from  a  complex  act  which  seems  at  first  sight  to 
be  one  permissible  to  others.  For  example,  A.  wishes  to 
marry  B.,  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  but  the  English  law 
prohibits  him  from  doing  so.  Inasmuch  as  C,  D.,  E.,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  alphabet  may  marry  B.,  if  they  and  she 
like,  A.  may  be  said,  in  a  certain  loose  sense  of  the  term, 
to  be  incapacitated  by  English  law  from  that  act.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  is  incorrect.  Marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister,  the  act  in  A.'s  mind,  is  universally  prohibited 
by  English  law,  and  neither  A.  nor  anybody  else  may  do 
it.     It  is  true  that  any  other  man  not  similarly  related  to 
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her  may  marry  B.,  but  if  any  other  man  married  her,  he      Part  I. 
would  not  be  doing  that  prohibited  act  which  A.  desires     ^*»a<)K8. 
to  do.    A.'s  capacity,  therefore,  is  not  in  any  way  affected  by     Cap.  hi. 
the  prohibition.     It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  distinc- 
tion  between  a  prohibition  and  an  incapacity  is  sometimes 
sufficiently  fine  to  involve  a  certain  amount  of  confusion. 

On  the  question  of  capacity  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  Capacity 
term,  i.e.,  the  capacity  of  a  sane  adult  to  do  a  lawful  act,  \'^^i^^^J^^ 
the  English  authorities  are  scanty,  and  even  discordant. 
According  to  Burge,(a)  and  Story,(6)  the  law  of  the  place 
where  an  act  is  done^  or  a  contract  entered  into,  is  the  proper 
law  to  decide  all  questions  of  minority  or  majority,  com- 
petency or  incompetency,  and  in  fact  all  matters  of  status 
and  capacity  whatever.  On  the  question  of  -the  full  age 
which  enables  a  man  to  bind  himself  by  a  contract,  Lord 
Eldon  held  the  same  at  Nisi  Prius.(c)  In  Buding  v. 
JSmith,(d)  which  was  eventually  decided  upon  a  different 
principle,  the  opposite  view  was  strongly  pressed  upon 
Lord  Stowell,  who  expressly  guarded  himself  against 
being  supposed  to  accept  it.  "  I  do  not  mean  to  say,"  he 
observes  in  his  judgment,  "  that  Huber  is  correct  in  laying 
down  as  universally  true,  that  *  personates  qualitates,  alieni 
in  certo  loco  jure  impressas,  ubiqxie  drcumferri^  et  personam 
comiiariy  that  a  man,  being  of  age  in  his  own  country,  is 
of  age  in  every  other  country,  be  the  law  of  majority  in 
that  country  what  it  may."  And  in  Sinonin  v.  Maillac,(e) 
Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  says  clearly,  "In  general  the 
personal  competency  or  incompetency  of  individuals  to 
contract  has  been  held  to  depend  upon  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  contract  was  made." 

These  authorities  are  at  any  rate  sufficiently  cogent  to 
Tender  rather  startling  a  dictum  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in 
the  modem  case  of  Sottomayo^r  v.  De  Barros,(f)  where  it 
was  said  to  be  "  a  well-recognised  principle  of  law,"  that 
the  question  of  personal  capacity  to  enter  into  any  con-  Capacity  and 
tract  was  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of  domicil.     The  ques-  ^^^.^-^  '''^'''''- 

(a)  Barge, ^L  Law,  i.  c.  4,  p.  132.         (d)  2  Hagg.  £^^;- 37^^389- 


(6) 


Storj,  Confl.  of  Laws,  §  103.  {ej  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  67  (i860). 

Male  V.  Bobertt,  3  Esp.  163.  (/)  37  L.  T.  415. 
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Past  T.  tion  in  that  case  was  simply  of  the  validity  of  a  marriage 
Pbwoks.  entered  into  in  England  between  two  Portnguese  first- 
Cap.  III.  cousins,  prohibited,  like  all  other  first-cousins,  from  inter- 
marrying  by  the  law  of  Portugal.  According  to  the 
analysis  of  the  word  ^^  capacity,"  which  has  been  attempted 
above,  this  was  not  a  question  of  capacity  at  all,  but  of 
the  legality  of  an  act ;  and  it  will  be  diown,  when  discuss- 
ing the  subject  of  contract,(a)  that  the  so-called  marriage 
contract,  if  a  contract  at  all  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  a 
contract  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  between 
vendor  and  purchaser,  master  and  servant.  On  the  ques- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  legality  of  a  marriage  prohibited  by 
a  certain  law,  a  dictum  as  to  the  personal  capacity  of  a  man 
to  contract  was  doubly  superfluous,  especially  as  it  will  be 
seen  below  (i)  that  the  decision  could  in  fact  have  been  sup- 
ported on  a  sound  foundation  of  less  questionable  material. 
The  question  of  capacity,  however,  has  been  very  lately 
considered  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  Scotch  appeal,  not 
in  reference  to  the  contract  of  marriage,  but  to  a  marriage 
contract  or  settlement. (c)  The  question  in  Cooper  v.  Cooper 
was  as  to  the  validity  of  a  pre-nuptial  contract  entered 
into  by  a  female  minor  in  Ireland,  which  was  the  country 
of  her  domicil,  in  contemplation  of  her  marriage  with  a 
domiciled  Scotchman.  It  was  attempted  to  set  up  the 
Scotch  law,  as  the  law  of  the  place  was  intended  to  be 
performed,  on  the  question  of  her  capacity  to  make 
a  valid  contract.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
Irish  law,  which  was  the  lex  domicilii  and  also  the  lex  loci 
actus,  was  preferred.  There  are  no  doubt  expressions  in 
the  judgment  of  Lord  Halsbury,  C,  showing  a  distinct 
tendency  to  lean  on  the  lex  domicilii^  whether  it  was  the 
lex  lod  actus  or  not;  but  both  Lord  Watson  and  Lord 
Macnaghten  expressly  guard  themselves  against  being 
taken  to  have  decided  between  the  two.(rf)    It  is  moreover 

(a)  Infrdf  Cbajp.  VIIL  (ii.)  (a).  (h)  Infrd,  Chap.  VIII. 


(e)  Cooperr.  Cooper,  13  App.  Ci 


^„,  Lom  Watson  saya  (p.  105) :  "  Whether  the  capacitj  of  a  minor  to  bind 
himself  bj  personal  contract  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  his  domidl, 
or  by  the  lex  loci  eontractuSj  has  been  a  fertile  subject  of  controversy.  Is  the 
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noticeable  that  the  passage  from  Story  on  which  Lord  Part  I. 
Halsbary  relied  (§  64)  relates  only  to  cases  where  the  act  P^rsoxh. 
is  done  in  the  country  of  the  domicil,  i.e.,  in  cases  where  Cap.  Tir. 
the  conflict  between  the  lex  domicilii  and  the  lex  loci  does 
not  arise.  The  subsequent  passages  of  the  same  author, 
in  which  are  summarised  "some  of  those  rules  which 
seem  best  established  in  the  jurisprudence  of  England 
and  America,"  show  clearly  that  Story,  in  cases  where 
the  conflict  did  arise,  preferred  the  lex  loci.(a)  And 
though,  so  far  as  the  ultimate  appellant  tribunal  is  con- 
cerned, the  conflict  between  the  two  laws  was  thus  left 
open,  yet  Courts  of  first  instance  must  necessarily  be 
guided  by  the  strong  language  used  in  Sottomayor  v.  De 
Barros,  which  has  already  been  referred  to.  It  was  on 
this  ground,  without  expressing  a  personal  opinion,  that 
Stirling,  J.,  recently  pronounced  a  decision  in  favour  of 
the  lex  domicUii^Q))  after  finding  the  facts  in  such  a  way 
as  to  raise  the  precise  point.  But,  like  Cooper  v.  Coop€i\ 
this  was  another  case,  not  of  the  contract  of  marriage, 
but  of  a  matrimonial  contract.  It  may  be  that  there  is 
some  affinity  between  these  two  kinds  of  contract  (c) 
which  renders  the  doctrine  of  Sottomayoi'  v.  De  Barros 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  latter  case  ;  and  that  this  was 
in  the  mind  of  Lord  Macnaghten  when  he  said  that  possibly 
all  cases  were  not  to  be  governed  by  the  same  rule,  ((f) 
However  this  may  be  ultimately  decided,  it  may  be  safer 
for  the  present  to  regard  the  English  law,  for  Courts  of 

present  case  it  is  unnecesRarj  to  decide  the  point."  J^^,  Macnaghten 
saj8(p.  108), after  stating  the  same  question  :  ''Perhaps  in  this  country  the 
question  is  not  finally  settled,  though  the  preponderance  of  opinion  here  as 
well  as  abroad  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  law  of  the  domicil.  It  may  be 
that  all  cases  are  not  to  be  goyemed  by  one  and  the  same  rule." 

(a)  Story,  Confl.  §  loi :  **Aet8  in  the  Country  of  the  DomicU.—Tinff  the 
capacity,  sta'e,  and  condition  of  persons  according  to  the  Uw  of  their  domicil 
will  generally  be  regarded  as  to  acts  done  ....  in  the  place  of  their 

domicil "   Ibid,  §  102 :  "  Acta  in  other  Countries. — Secondly,  as  to 

acts  done,  and  rights  acquired,  and  contracts  made  in  other  countries,  touch- 
ing property  therein,  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  acts  are  done,  the 
rights  are  acquired,  or  the  contracts  are  made,  will  generally  goyern  in  re- 
spect to  the  capacity,  state,  and  condition  of  persons." 


'  (b)  In  re  Cooke's  TrwU,  56  L.  J.  Ch.  637. 
(c)  Cy.  in/VA,  Chap.  VIII. 
(a)  In  doper  y.  Cooper,  13  App.  Cas.  at  p.  108. 
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Part  1. 
Persons. 

Cap.  III. 


Capacity  of 
married 
woman  to 
contract. 


first  instance,  as  being  that  the  capacity  of  the  person  is 
in  all  cases  referred  to  the  lex  dainicUii;  remembering 
that,  with  regard  to  ordinary  mercantile  contracts,  the 
ruling  of  Lord  Eldon  in  Mah  v.  Roberts  (mjrrd)  has  never 
been  overruled. 

The  capacity  of  a  married  woman  to  contract  in  her  own 
name  depends  of  coarse  upon  the  law  which  governs  the 
relation  created  by  the  marriage,  i.e.,  the  law  of  the  matri- 
monial domicil.  The  decision  in  Gu^pratte  v.  Young, {a) 
which  appears  at  first  sight  from  the  head-note  to  be 
an  authority  for  referring  capacity  to  contract  to  the  law 
of  the  domicil,  is  not  so  in  reality.  In  that  case  not  only 
was  the  locality  where  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  and 
where  the  husband  had  his  domicil,  French ;  but  the 
husband  and  wife  had  before  marriage,  by  the  nuptial 
contract  itself,  adopted  the  provisions  of  the  Code  Civil  as 
the  basis  of  their  matrimonial  rights  {pour  hose  dc  leur 
association  ccvjugah),  with  elaborate  provisions  as  to  the 
allotment  of  the  dotal  property.  The  question  was  not, 
therefore,  whether  Madame  Guepratte  had  capacity  to 
contract  in  England,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but 
whether  the  nuptial  contract,  which  defined  the  efiect  to 
be  given  to  the  marriage  upon  the  property  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  allowed  or  authorised  her  to  do  so. 
Marriage  itself  is  not  a  contract  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  terra,  but  there  is  in  every  marriage  such  an  implied 
contract,  providing  for  the  future  rights  of  the  parties  in 
each  other's  goods.  Here  the  ordinary  implied  contract 
was  formulated  in  writing,  and  expressly  adopted  the 
Code  Civil  as  its  controlling  law.  The  law  of  France  was 
therefore  the  proper  one  to  determine,  not  the  capacity  of 
the  wife  to  contract  in  England,  but  her  right  to  contract 
at  all. 
Capacity  apart  Next,  with  regard  to  questions  of  pure  capacity  or  in- 
cwiTracte  ^^  capacity,  where  there  is  no  act  or  contract  to  the  law  of 
the  place  of  which  the  matter  can  be  referred,  it  appears 
clear  that  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  person  should 
(a)  4  De  G.  &  S.  217. 
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prevail.  In  such  a  case  there  is  no  law  to  compete  Part  I. 
with  it  but  the  law  of  the  forum,  which  cannot  justly  Person's- 
claim  to  decide  anything  beyond  matters  of  procedure  Cap.  IIT. 
and  remedy.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  Re  HellTnanrCs  capacity  for 
Will,(a)  where  a  testator,  domiciled  in  England,  had  purposei  of 
devised  legacies  to  children  domiciled  and  resident  in  s^^^cewnon. 
Hamburg,  the  Master  of  the  EoUs  held,  on  the  application 
of  the  executors,  that  the  age  at  which  the  children 
were  to  be  considered  as  having  attained  their  majority 
was  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of  Hamburg,  but  refused 
to  recognise  the  authority  which  that  law  gives  to  the 
father  to  receive  such  legacies  as  guardian  for  his  infant 
children.  The  domicil  of  the  testator  being  English, 
and  the  funds  being  also  in  England,  the  Court  was 
of  course  justified,  from  one  point  of  view,  in  refusing  to 
pay  the  money  over  except  in  the  manner  contemplated 
by  English  law,  which  governed  the  will.  Nevertheless, 
it  appears  at  first  sight  a  little  inconsistent  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  limit  at  which  natural  incapacity  ceased  as 
determined  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  legatees,  but 
to  have  refused  to  recognise  the  powers  of  guardianship 
conferred  by  the  same  law  on  the  father  as  a  modification 
of  the  incapacity  which  it  prolonged.  It  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  decision  would  be  followed  on  this  point  at 
the  present  day ;  and  it  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the 
cases  as  to  foreign  curators  of  lunatics,  which  are  cited  infrd. 
The  decision  in  lie  HellTnanrCs  Will,  so  far  as  the  stcUits 
of  infancy  is  concerned,  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  leading  case  of  Doglioni  v.  Crispin.(b)  There,  the 
decision  of  a  Portuguese  Court  that  an  Englishman  domi- 
ciled in  Portugal  was  B,pion,  or  plebeian,  and  not  of  noble 
rank,  and  that  his  illegitimate  son  was  therefore  entitled 
by  Portuguese  law  to  succeed  to  his  personal  property  ah 
intestato,  was  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  the  judge  of  the 
English  Court  of  Probate,  whose  decision  was  confirmed  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
in  that  case  the  Portuguese  law,  being  the  law  of  the 
(a)  L.  R.  2  Eq.  363.  (6)  L.  R.  i  H.  L.  301. 
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intestate's  domicil,  was  strictly  entitled  to  regulate  all 
the  questions  connected  with  the  succession  to  his  mov- 
able property,  the  ^-vmst-capacity  or  status  of  the  intestate 
~  being  only  one  of  them.  On  the  mere  question  of  capacity 
or  incapacity,  unconnected  with  any  act  or  contract  done 
in  England,  some  additional  authority  in  favour  of  accept- 
ing the  decision  of  the  law  of  the  domicil  may  be  gathered 
from  the  judgment  of  Lord  Campbell  in  Stwart  v.  Bute,(a) 
speaking  with  reference  to  the  Scotch  law  of  majority. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  the  capacity  of 
the  person  comes  that  of  the  powers  and  rights  of  those 
who  are  appointed  by  his  domiciliary  law  as  the  represen- 
tatives and  guardians  of  his  interests.  The  statics  of  guar- 
dian not  being  a  status  recognised  by  the  law  of  this 
country,  unless  constituted  here,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  course 
to  appoint  a  foreign  guardian  to  be  English  guardian,  but 
that  is  only  a  matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration.(/>) 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
proposition  that  the  lex  loci  prevails  as  to  questions  of 
capacity  when  any  act  done  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
domiciliary  law  is  in  question,  since  the  persons  claiming 
those  rights  and  powers  before  an  English  Court  can  only 
do  so  with  the  view  of  exercising  them  in  England.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  decided  in  Johnstone  v.  Bcattie  (c)  that 
foreign  tutors  and  curators  have  no  right  or  authority  in 
this  country,  and  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  jurisdic- 
tion to  appoint  an  English  guardian  of  an  infant  whose 
presence  in  England  was  transient  only,  and  whose  domicil 
and  real  property  were  Scotch.  Lord  Cottenham,  in  his 
judgment  in  that  case,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
of  Court  of  Chancery,  if  it  recognised  foreign  tutors  as 
■  guardians  in  England,  might  in  effect  have  to  administer 
foreign  laws  (p.  113),  and  denied  that  any  argument  in 
favour  of  such  a  practice  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of 

(a)  9  H.  L,  C.  467  ;  see  also  per  Lord  Westbury  in  Udny  v.  Udfty^  L.  R. 
I  H.  L.,  Sc.  457. 

(b)  Per  Lord  Campbell  in  Stuart  v.  Bute,  9  H.  L.  C.  440,  464;  citing: 
Johnstone  v.  BeaitU,  infrd. 

(c)  10  CI.  &  F.  42. 
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the  pairia  potestas  being  recognised  in  the  case  of  foreign      Part  i. 
children  by  the  English  Courts.  Pkr«o>8. 

*'  This  illustration  "  (he  continues)  "  proves  directly  the  Cap.  111. 
reverse ;  for  although  it  is  true  that  the  parental  autho- 
rity  over  such  a  child  is  recognised,  the  authority  so 
recognised  is  only  that  which  exists  by  the  law  of  England. 
If.  by  the  law  of  the  countiy  to  which  the  parties  be- 
longed,(a)  the  authority  of  the  father  was  much  more 
extensive  and  arbitrary  than  it  is  in  this  country,  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  the  father  would  be  permitted  here  to 
transgress  the  power  which  the  law  of  this  country  allows? 
If  not,  then  the  law  of  this  country  regulates  the  authority 
of  the  parent  of  a  foreign  child  Hvin^g  (b)  in  England,  by 
the  laws  of  England,  ajul  not  by  tJie  lavjs  of  the  cou^vtry  to 
which  t/ie  child  belongs'' 

How  much  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Johnstofie  v.  Beattie  must  be  taken  to  have  decided,  is 
well  explained  by  Lord  Cranworth  in  the  case  of.  Stuart 
v.  Bute  (c)  :  **  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  a  decision  more 
consonant  to  the  principles  of  general  law  to  have  held  in 
Johnstone  v.  Beattie  that  every  country  would  recognise 
the  statitg  of  guardian  in  the  same  way  as  it  undoubtedly 
would  the  status  of  parent,  or  of  husband  and  wife.(rf) 
But  ....  all  that  was  decided  there  was,  that  the  statics 
of  guardian  not  being  recognised  by  the  law  of  this 
country  unless  constituted  in  this  country,  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  course  to  appoint  a  foreign  guardian  to  be 
English  guardian,  but  that  that  was  only  a  matter  to  be 
t^ken  into  consideration.  That  was  all  that  was  decided 
in  that  case."  The  principle,  however,  that  the  foreign 
guardian  cannot  claiin  recognition,  appears  to  be  well 
established.  Nevertheless,  where  there  is  a  duly  constituted 
foreign  guardian  already  appointed,  the  Court  will  reserve 
to  him  the  exclusive  custody  and  control  of  the  infant,  and 
even  allow  him,  on  a  proper  application,  to  remove  it  from 

{a)  SembUy  by  domicil. 

(b)  The  facts  of  the  particular  case  show  that  this  worl  was  not  here 
used  as  eqairalent  to  domiciled, 
{e)  9  H.  L.  C.  440.  {d)  See  in/rd,  Chap.  IV. 
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Part  I.  the  jurisdictiOD ,  though  the  order  for  the  appointment  of 
PtRsoNs.  ^j^  English  guardian  will  not  be  discharged.(a)  But  if 
Cap.  IU.  the  infant  be  a  British  subject,  it  seems  that  an  order  will 
not  be  made  to  remove  it  from  the  jurisdiction  against 
its  will.(6)  Whether  personal  property,  e.g.,  a  legacy,  will 
be  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  foreign  guardian  of  an  infant 
seems  on  the  cases  a  little  doubtful,(c)  but  it  would  appear 
clear  on  principle  that  this  question  should  depend  upon 
the  law  of  the  infant's  domicil. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
Court  over  infants  depends  upon  their  becoming  "  wards 
of  Court."  This  is  effected  either  by  an  oi-der  made  on 
petition  for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian,  or  by  an  action 
being  properly  commenced^  in  an  infant's  name  with  re- 
Jurisdiction     Bpect  either  to  his  person  or  his  property.(rf)     And  there 

over  infentfr—  geems  no  doubt  that  the  Court  will  assume  this  jurisdiction 

present  witbiD  .  '' 

the  jurisdic-     in  all  cases  where  the  infant  is  actually,  though  transiently, 

tion.  present  within  the  jurisdiction,  though  the   mere   fact 

that  the  infant  is  interested  in  property  within  the  juris- 
diction is  insuflScient,  if  the  infant  be  alien  or  non- 
resident.(c) 

Apart  from  presence  or  domicil,  it  is  established  law, 
and  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  recently, 
that  the  English  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  appoint  guar- 
dians of  any  infant  who  is  a  British  subject,  wherever  that 
infant  may  be  residing,  and  whoever  may  have  the  cus- 
Natiiiiiulity—  tody  of  that  infant  abroad.(/)  In  the  judgment  cited, 
®       ^'  the  above  proposition  is  qualified  by  the  words   "in  a 

proper  case,'  but  this  can  only  mean  that  the  jurisdiction, 
which  exists  in  all  cases,  is  to  be  exercised  with  propriety 

(a)  Nugent  v.  Vetzera^  2  Eq.  704. 


[hS  Datcson  v.  /ay,  3  De  G.  M.  &  G.  564 ;  explained  9  H.  L.  C.  467. 

u)  Be  Orichton's  Trusts,  24  L.  T.  Rep.  267  ;  He  Browne,  12  L.  T.  Rep. 

« ;  Ferguson's  Trusts,  22  W.  R,  762  ;  Be  BeUmann,  2  Eq.  363. 

{d)  Stuart  V.  Bute,  9  H.  L.  C.  440  ;  Oynn  ▼.  OUbard,  i  Dr.  &  Sm.  356. 
Even  when  no  order  is  made  on  the  application  for  a  guardian,  it  f  eems  that 
the  infant  maj  be  constituted  a  ward  ot  Court  bj  arrangement :  De  Pereda 
▼.  Manclia,  19  Cb.  D.  451. 

{e)  Brown  ▼.  Collins,  25  Cb,  D.  56.     Cf,  De  Pereda  ▼.  Mancha,  supr^. 

(A  In  re  Wilhughby,  30  Cb.  D.  324,  332;  Hope  y.  Rope,  4  De  G.  M. 
&  G.  328,  345. 
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and  diacretion.     But  where  the  evidence  as  to  the  nation-      Part  I. 
ality  of  children  bom  and  living  in  France  was  conflicting,      ^'^"^'^^- 
the  Coart  of  Appeal  refused  to  interfere  with  a  guardian     Cap.  III. 
already  appointed  by  the  French  law,(a)  on  the  ground 
that,  whatever  the  effect  of  the  certificate  of  naturalisation 
in  dispute,  it  was  not  desirable  under  the  circumstances 
to  appoint  a  guardian  in  England.     And  in  a  recent  case, 
where  the  infant  was  living  with  its  mother  (one  of  its 
guardians  by  the  father's  will)  in  Jersey,  the  Court  in 
England  made  an  order  directing  in  what  religious  faith 
it  ought  to  be  educated.     The  nationality  of  the  infant, 
who  was  made  a  ward  of  Court  as  being  interested  in 
English  realty,  was  not  expressly  referred  to,  but  must 
have  been  the  foundation  of  the  jurisdiction. (6) 

When  an  appointment  of  guardian  is  made  in  the  case 
of  an  infant  resident  abroad,  on  the  ground  of  nationality, 
it  is  usual  for  the  Court  to  join  with  persons  resident  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  some  one  within  it,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  some  one  answerable  to  the  Court.(c)  But  there 
are  cases  in  which  guardians  appointed  in  Ireland  and 
there  resident  have  been  appointed  guardians  here.(c?) 

The  jurisdiction  in  lunacy  is  independent  of  the  ques-  Lunatics— 

tions  of  domicil  or  nationality,  and  arises  from  the  mere  JurisdictK^n 

^  over  persons 

presence  or  temporary  residence  within  the  dominions  of  in  Englami, 

the  Crown  of  the  person  whose  lunacy  is  asserted.     Thus, 

a  commission  of  lunacy  may  issue  against  an  alien,  though 

both  the  domicil  of  the  person  and  the  transient  nature  of 

his  presence  here  may  be  material  to  the  question  of  dis- 

cretion.(e)     And  where  a  lunatic  had  been  taken  out  of 

the  country  before  the  commission  issued,  an  order  was 

made  that  she  should  be  brought  back  to  England.(/)    A 

person  found  lunatic  by  a  competent  jurisdiction  abroad 

(a)  In  re  Baurgeoisef  41  Ch.  D.  310. 

lb)  In  re  Montagu,  Montagu  t.  Festhg,  28  Ch.  D.  82.    Cf.  Brown  r. 

filing,  25  Ch.  l\  56. 

J  Logan  v.  FairUe,  Jac.  193  ;  Lockwood  y.  Fenton,  i  Sm.  &  G.  73. 
)  DanieU  ▼.  Newton,  8  Btar.  485 ;  lie  Levinge,  6  Beav.  392,  n.   See 
Hone  V.  Beattie,  10  CI.  &  F.  42. 
(«)  Be  Bariatinski,  i  Ph.  374 ;  13  L.  J.  Ch.  69. 
(/;  Be  Wykeham,  T.  &  It.  537. 
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Part  T.      may  be  considered  for  some  purposes  a  lunatic  here,(a) 

Pebboks.     }yjj^  i^  would  appear  that  a  commission  ought  to  issue 

Cap.  hi.     here  against  a  person  so  found,  if  he  come  within  the 

jurisdiction.(6) 

or  liaving  Commissions  of  lunacy  are  also  ordered,  and  inquiries 

Ingland  in      ^^^A,  in  cases  where  the  lunatic  is  not  resident  or  present 

need  of  pro-     in  England,  but  where  there  is  property  in  England  which 

requires  the  protection  of  the  Court,  (c) 
Timeinqnired       Under  the  Lunacy  Regulation  Act,  i853(i6&i7  Vict. 
into.  Q    yQ^^  g    ^j^   inquiries   in   lunacy   are   confined  to  the 

question  whether  the  alleged  lunatic  is  of  unsound  mind 
at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  unless  the  Lord  Chancellor 
specify  a  previous  time  to  which  the  inquiry  is  to  relate. 
And  by  the  Lunacy  Regulation  Act,  1862  (25  &  26  Vict, 
c.  86),  s.  3,  no  evidence  of  anything  done  or  said  by 
the  person  at  any  time  more  than  two  years  before  the 
date  of  the  inquiry  shall  be  receivable  in  evidence,  unless 
the  judge  or  master  shall  otherwise  direct.  It  was  held, 
in  a  case  where  an  inquiry  had  been  directed  in  England, 
and  proceedings  were  also  pending  in  Portugal  (where  the 
alleged  lunatic  was  domiciled,  though  residing  in  England), 
that  there  was  power,  notwithstanding  these  statutes,  to 
direct  an  inquiry  from  what  time  the  lunatic  had  been  of 
unsound  mind,  rogatory  letters  from  the  Court  in  Portugal 
having  been  received  asking  for  such  an  inquiry.  In  the 
particular  case,  though  the  jurisdiction  was  asserted,  the 
Lords  Justices  refused  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
in  the  manner  asked  for,  on  the  ground  that,  according  to 
the  English  practice,  third  persons  whose  interests  might 
be  involved  in  that  question  had  no  means  of  effectually 
defending  their  interests  upon  such  an  inquiry.(rf) 
Forei^  de-  It  has  been  said  that  to  some  extent  a  person  found 

huacy— -how    ^^^**^^  ^1  *  competent  jurisdiction  abroad  may  be  con- 


far  recognised. 


ia)  Ex  parte  OiUam,  2  Ves.  Jun.  588.     Cf.  Be  Talbot,  20  Ch.  D.  269. 
(6)  lie  Houston,  1  Rubs.  312. 

(c)  Ex  parte  SouthcoU,  2  Ves.  Sen.  401 ;  lie  Scott,  22  W.  R.  748.  For 
aervice  in  a  case  where  tlie  alleged  lanatic's  presence  was  dispensed  with,  see 
jRe  Lawrence,  46  L.  T.  Rep.  668. 

(d)  In  re  iiottomaiort  L.  R.  9  Ch.  677. 
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sidered  lanatic  here.     But  it  was  held  that  such  a  person,      Taut  I. 
found  lunatic  at  Hamburg  by  a  proceeding  in  the  nature     P««8on8. 
of  a  commission   of   lunacy,   was   not  within  the  Act     Cap.  III. 
36  Geo.  III.  c.  99,  s.  3  (re-enacted  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  74),  for 
facilitating  transfers  of  stock  standing  in  the  names  of 
lunatic  or  absentee  trustee.(a) 

But,  si)eaking  generally,  the  property  of  a  person  declared  Property  of 
lunatic  by  a  foreign  jurisdiction  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  lun^^^. 
Lord  Chancellor  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  country 
where  the  lunacy  has  been  declared.(6)  (It  is  probable 
that  at  the  present  day  this  should  be  modified  by  con- 
fining it  to  cases  where  the  lunatic  is  domiciled,  and  not 
merely  transiently  present,  in  the  country  where  he  has 
been  so  found.)  Thus,  an  order  haS  been  made,  on  the 
application  of  the  curator  of  a  lunatic  resident  in  Holland, 
for  the  transfer  to  him  of  the  corpus  of  funds  in  England 
to  which  the  lunatic  was  entitled.(c)  But  the  Court  will 
exercise  a  discretion,  and  in  a  proper  case  order  only  the 
dividends  of  the  fund  to  be  paid  to  the  foreign  curator, 
retaining  its  control  over  the  cor]nLS.(d)  And  when  the 
fund  represents  real  estate,  and  has  not  lost  the  character 
of  realty,  the  dividends  only  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the 
foreign  curator.(^)  When  the  person  was  detained  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  in  New  South  Wales,  but  not  found  a 
lunatic  on  inquisition,  and  it  appeared  that,  by  the  law  of 
that  colony,  a  Master  in  Lunacy  there  had  a  general  power 
of  managing  the  estate  of  such  persons,  though  it  was  not 
vested  in  him,  an  order  was  made  for  the  payment  to  the 
master  of  income,  but  not  of  accumulationa.(/)  The 
principle  on  which  the  Court  acted  was,  that  it  would  pay 
all  that  was  reasonably  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  person,  but  not  more. 

{a\  Sulva  Y.  Da  Costa,  8  Ves.  316.     Cf.  Ex  parte  Lewis,  1  Vee.  298. 
(bS  Neujton  y.  Manning,  1  Macn.  &  G.  362. 

(c)  Be  EUaSf  3  Macn.  &  G.  234 ;  Hissing  v.  Sutherland,  25  L.  J.  Ch. 
687. 

(d)  Re  Oarnier,  13  Eq.  532;  41  L.  J.  Ch.  419.     Cf.  Voiam  v.  Carr, 
3  De  G.  &  Sm.  242 ;  He  Albo,  7  L.  T.  Rep.  778. 

(e)  Grimwood  v.  BarteU,  46  L.  J.  Ch.  788. 
f)  Be  Barlow's  Will,  36  Ch.  D.  287. 


\}\ 
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■Part  I. 

Pebsons.  JSUMMAHY. 

Cap.  hi.         With  regard  to  acts  and  contracts  done  or  entered  into 

IP-  47-49- —  ^^  *^®  country  of  the  domicil,  not  relating  to  immovables^ 
capacity  is  determined  by  the  lex  domicilii^  and  not  by  the 
lex  loci  solutionis  or  any  other  law. 

PP-  47-50-  With  regard  to  acts  and  contracts  in  a  place  other  than 

the  country  of  the  domicil,  an  English  Court,  at  any  rate 
a  Court  of  first  instance,  will  probably  prefer  the  lex 
domicilii  to  the  lex  loci  in  all  cases.  In  a  purely  mer- 
cantile contract  the  question  has  not  arisen  in  modem 
times. 

pp.  50, 51.  Where  there  is  no  act  or  contract  in  any  particular 

place  to  invite  the  cJbmpetition  of  a  lex  loci,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  the  mere  fact  of  capacity,  the  decision  of  the 
law  of  the  domicil  will  be  accepted  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  lex  fori;  e.g.y  for  the  purposes  of  succession. 

pp.  52-54.  But  even  though  a  personal  incapacity,  as  defined  by 

the  foreign  law  of  the  domicil,  be  recognised  by  English 
law,  the  status,  rights,  and  powers  of  the  persons  appointed 
by  that  foreign  law  to  supplement  that  incapacity  as 
guardians,  tutors,  curators,  or  committees,  cannot  claim 
or  expect  as  a  right  a  similar  recognition.  No  such  rights 
or  powers  extend  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  which 
created  them. 

PP-  53»  54-  The  creation  of  such  rights  and  powers  by  a  foreign  law- 

is  nevertheless  a  fact  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  an 
English  Court,  which  will  protect  or  even  be  guided  by 
those  rights  and  powers  where  it  may  seem  expedient. 

pp.  ^  55.  The  English  Court  claims  jurisdiction  to  appoint  guar- 

dians  over  all  infants  who  are  British  subjects,  wherever 
residing,  and  whoever  may  have  the  custody  of  the  infants 
abroad,  as  well  as  of  infants  transiently  present  in  England, 
whatever  their  domicil  and  nationality. 

pp.  55,  56.  The  English  Court  claims  jurisdiction  in  lunacy  over  all 

persons  present  in  England,  and  in  respect  of  persons 
absent  from  England,  but  having  property  here  in  need  of 
protection. 
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Where  a  person  has  been  declared  lunatic  hj  a  Court  of      Part  I. 
competent  jurisdiction  abroad,  the  Court  in  England  will     I*^^^*^^'* 
administer  the  property  of  the  lunatic  in  accordance  with     Cap.  II f. 
that  law,  at  any  rate  where  it  is  his  lex  domicilii.     The  p.  57. 
title  of  a  foreign  curator  to  his  property  under  such  cir- 
cumstances will  be  recognised,  subject  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Court 
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I'Aurl.  CHAPTER  IV. 

,, LEGITIMACY  AND  MARRIAGE. 

C  AP.  IV. 


Succession  lo  Closely  connected  with  what  has  been  called  capacity  is 
%^able  e8ta?c^  the  subject  of  legitimacy,  which  generally  becomes  im- 
portant in  connection  with  the  right  of  inheritance,  and 
on  this  question  the  law  of  England  is  peculiar.  So  far 
as  succession  to  real  estate  or  immovables  is  concerned, 
it  was  decided  in  Doe  d.  Birtwhistlc  v.  VardUl^ia)  that 
the  requisitions  of  both  the  hx  situs  and  the  lex  dmnidlii 
must  be  complied  with ;  in  other  words,  that  a  man  to 
succeed  to  English  land  must  be  legitimate  not  only  by 
English  law,  but  also  by  his  persmial  law,  or  the  law  of 
his  domicil.  According  to  Lord  Cranworth,  however,  in 
Shaw  V.  Gould j(b)  the  judges  in  Doe  v.  Vardill  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  for  purposes  other  than  succession  to  real 
estate,  as  controlled  by  the  Statute  of  Merton  (20  Hen.  III. 
c.  9),  the  law  of  domicil  would  decide  the  question  of 
status  involved.  That  this  was  the  Scotch  law  had  been 
already  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  Dalhmisic  v. 
M'Douall  (c)  and  Munro  v.  Munro,(d)  where  it  was  held 
that  the  child  of  a  domiciled  Scotchman,  bom  in  England 
before  the  marriage  of  his  parents,  was  legitimated  by 
the  subsequent  marriage  of  his  parents  in  England,  so  as 
to  succeed  to  realty  situate  in  Scotland.  It  was  expressly 
said  in  the  judgment  in  these  cases  (which  were  argued 
together)  that  neither  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  birth, 
nor  of  that  of  the  subsequent  marriage,  had  any  bearing 

(a)  7  CI.  &  F.  895  ;  and  ae  to  raccessioD  under  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  106,  see 
In  re  Don's  Estate,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  99. 
(h)  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  p.  70 ;  37  L.  J.  Ch.  433. 
(c)  7  CI.  &  F.  817.  (3)  7  CI.  &  F.  842. 
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upon  the  question,  which  was  decided  by  the  fact  that  the  Part  I. 
domicil  of  the  father  had  been  Scotch  throughout.  In  ^g«^^'^« 
the  words  of  Lord  Cottenham,  "  the  question  in  such  Cap.  IV. 
cases  must  be,  Can  the  legitimation  of  the  children  be 
effected  in  the  country  in  which  the  father  is  domiciled 
at  their  birth  ?  for  their  legitimacy  must  be  decided  by 
the  law  of  that  country  once  for  all."  In  Shedden  v. 
Patrick  (a)  the  question  was  whether  the  illegitimate 
child,  bom  in  America,  of  a  domiciled  Scotchman  who 
afterwards  married  the  mother,  could  inherit  Scotch  land, 
and  it  was  decided  that  he  could  not,  as  he  was  an  alien 
by  birth,  and  not  a  natural-bom  British  subject  entitled 
to  take  British  land  under  4  Geo.  II.  c.  21,(6)  which  is 
not  satisfied  unless  a  child  is  legitimate  from  his  birth. 
Story  (Conflict  of  Laws,  §  87  a)  cites  this  case  as  an 
authority  for  the  proposition  that  a  person  illegitimate 
by  the  law  of  his  domicil  of  birth  will  be  held  illegitimate 
in  England.  By  the  law  of  his  domicil  of  birth  Story 
obviously  means  '*the  law  of  the  place  of  his  birth," 
ignoring  the  principle  which  would  attribute  to  the  child 
in  that  case  the  Scotch  domicil  of  his  father,  and  it  is 
clear  that  for  such  an  assertion  of  law  there  is  no  war- 
ranty in  the  decision  adverted  to.  Lord  Campbell  ex- 
pressly says  in  his  judgment,(c)  that  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  child  was  made  legitimate  pei*  sviseqiiens 
matrimonium,  but  whether  he  was  made  a  natural-bom 
subject  of  the  British  Crown,  so  as  to  take  British  land 
under  4  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  In  both  of  the  other  Scotch  cases 
cited  by  Story,(d)  the  domicil  of  the  father  of  the  child 
whose  legitimacy  was  in  question,  as  well  as  the  place  of 
birth,  was  English ;  and  they  are  not  therefore  authorities 
for  the  proposition  that  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of 
a  child  depends  in  any  sense  upon  the  law  of  the  place  of 
his  birth,  except  in  cases  where  that  is  also  his  domicil. 
It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  domicil  will  be 

(a)  I  Macq.  535  ;  see  4  Wili.  &  S.  (Sc.)  App.  5,  at  p.  94. 
(6)  See  n«prd,  p.  3.  {cji  Macq.  at  p.  61  r. 

(d)  Munro  t.  Saunders,  6  Blkh,  468;  and  The  Strathmore  Peerage  Case, 
4Wi]0.&S.  (Sc.)p.89. 
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Part  I.      determined  by  the  place  of  birth  in  some  rare  cases ;  but 
PERBosi.     jij  often,  of  course,  happens  that  the  child  inherits  the 
Cav.  IV.      domicil  of  that  place  from  its  father,  or  if  illegitimate  and 
'  unacknowledged,  from  its  mother. 
Succession  to        So  far,  however,  as  the  right  of  succession  to  movables 
movables.        jg  concerned,  it  is  now  established  that  the  lex  dornidiii  is 
entitled  to  prevail  on  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Legiiimisation  successor.     In  cases  of  legitimisation  per  Sfobsequens  matri- 
^atrimomum,  ^'^^^^,  the  effect  of  a  change  in  the   domicil   of  the 
father  between  the  dates  of  the  birth  of  the  child  and  the 
subsequent  marriage  has  been  recently  considered  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal.(a)     In  that  case  it  was  distinctly  held  that 
the  law  of  the  father's  domicil  at  both  these  dates  must 
admit  of  legitimisation,  in  order  to  confer  the  stains  of 
legitimacy.     "The  domicil  at  birth  must  give  a  capacity 
to  the   child  of  being  made   legitimate;  but  then  the 
domicil  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  which  gives  the  stattis^ 
must  be  domicil  in  a  countiy  which  attributes  to  marriage 
that  effect."  (6)   This  carries  the  exigency  of  English  law  a 
step  further  than  it  proceeded  in  -Be  Wight's  Trnst8,(c)  where 
it  was  held  by  Wood,  V.O.,that  the  domicil  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  must  prevail — ^in  other  words,  that  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  not  receiving  from  the  law  of  its  father's 
domicil  at  its  birth  the  capacity  for  subsequent  legitimisa- 
tion, cannot  be  legitimised  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of 
its  parents  after  a  change  of  domicil  to  a  more  indulgent 
law.     The  effect  of  In  re  Grave  is,  that  the  lex  doniiciUi 
must  be  indulgent  at  both  the  critical  dates.     Bastardy 
by  the  lex  domicilii  at  birth  is  indelible ;  and  the  sanction 
of  the  lex  domicilii  at  the  time  of  marriage  is  essential. 

The  case  just  cited  (o?)  defined  clearly  for  the  first  time 
the  conditions  under  which  legitimisation  per  siibseqtiens 
mcUrimonium,  according  to  the  law  of  the  domicil,  would 
be  recognised  by  English  law ;  but  it  had  been  decided 

(a)  In  re  Grove,  Vaueher  ▼.  Treasury ^  40  Ch.  D.  p.  216. 
(6)  Per  Cotton,  L.J  ,  40  Ch.D.  at  p.  233,  explaining  his  own  judgment 
in  In  re  Goodman's  Trusts,  17  Ch.  D.  266. 
(c)  2  K.  &  J.  595 ;  25  L.  J.  Ch.  621.  (d)  In  re  Grove,  suprA. 
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before  that  case,  after  some  variance  of  judicial  opinion,  Part  I. 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  succession  to  movable  estate,  ^^^^«- 
legitimacy  by  the  lex  domicilii,  when  such  recognition  Cap.  IV. 
was  given  to  it,  was  all  that  would  be  required.  In 
WrigJU's  Trusts  (suprd)  it  was  held  that  legitimacy  by  the 
lex  domicilii  was  not  established,  for  the  reason  given 
above ;  but  had  it  not  been  assumed  that  such  legitimacy, 
if  established,  would  be  suflScient  for  the  purpose  of 
succession  to  movable  estate,  the  inquiry  into  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  such  legitimacy  would  have  been 
meaningless.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  remarkable  to 
find  the  same  judge  (Wood,  V.C.)  subsequently  deciding  in 
Boi/es  V.  Bedale  (a)  that  legitimacy  by  the  law  of  the  domicil, 
in  the  completest  sense,  was  insuflScient  to  entitle  the 
claimant  to  succeed  to  movables  under  the  word  "chil- 
dren "  in  an  English  will.  The  decision  was  put  mainly 
upon  the  doctrine  that  words  in  an  English  will  must  be 
construed  by  EngUsh  law ;  and  loses  sight  of  the  principle 
that  English  law  adopts  the  lex  domicilii  in  considering 
questions  of  personal  status.  Moreover,  the  learned  judge 
in  the  same  case  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  language 
of  the  Statute  of  Distributions,  in  a  case  of  intestacy, 
would  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  This  dictum  has, 
however,  been  expressly  overruled  in  the  more  recent  cases 
of  In  re  Goodman's  Trusts,(b)  Andres  v.  Andros,(c)  and  In 
re  Grove  (suprd)  (d) ;  and  as  it  was  said  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  in  the  first  of  these  cases,  that  the  decision  in  Boyes 
V.  Bedale  was  **  contrary  to  principle  and  erroneous, "(e) 
the  case  can  now  only  be  cited  as  a  landmark.  The  law  on 
the  point  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  language  of 
James,  L.J.(/) :  "  The  question  is,  What  is  the  rule  which 
the  English  law  adopts  and  applies  to  a  non-English  child  ? 
This  is  a  question  of  international  comity  and  international 
law.  According  to  that  law  as  recognised,  and  that 
comity  as  practised,  in  all  other  civilised  communities,  the 


a)  1  H.  &  M.  798.  (d)  40  Cb.  D,  216. 

|6)  17  Ch.  D.  266.  (ej  17  Ch.  D.  at  p.  296. 

c)  24  Ch.  D.  637.  (/)  17  Ch.  D.  at  pp.  296-298. 
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Part  I.  status  of  a  person,  his  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy,  is  to  be 
pEKaoKf*.  determined  everywhere  by  the  law  of  the  country  of  his 
Cap.  IV.  origin — the  law  under  which  he  was  born.(a)  It  appears 
to  me  that  it  would  require  a  great  force  of  argument 
derived  from  legal  principles,  or  great  weight  of  authority 
clear  and  distinct,  to  justify  us  in  holding  that  our  countiy 
stands  in  this  respect  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  civilised 

world The  Statute  of  Distributions  is  not  a  statute 

for  Englishmen  only,  but  for  all  persons,  whether  English 
or  not,  dying  intestate  and  domiciled  in  England,  and  not 

for  any  Englishman  dying  abroad And  as  the  law 

applies  universally  to  persons  of  all  countries,  races,  and 
religions  whatsoever,  the  proper  law  to  be  applied  in 
determining  kindred  is  the  universal  law,  the  international 
law,  adopted  by  the  comity  of  States.  The  child  of  a  man 
would  be  his  child  so  ascertained  and  so  determined." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  decision  in  Goodman's  Trusis, 
from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken,  was  on  the 
Statute  of  Distributions.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  judgment  is  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  a 
will,  which  was  the  precise  point  in  Bot/es  v.  Bedale  (suprd). 
On  the  next  occasion  when  the  construction  of  an  English 
will  came  before  the  Court,  Kay,  J.,  followed  the  decision 
in  Groodman^s  Trusts  in  preference  to  £oi/es  v.  BedalCy  and 
laid  down  the  English  law  to  be  "that  a  bequest  of 
personalty  in  an  English  will  to  the  children  of  a  foreigner 
means  to  his  legitimate  children ;  and  that  by  international 
law,  as  recognised  in  this  country,  those  children  are 
legitimate  whose  legitimacy  is  established  by  the  law  of 
the  father's  domicil."(6)  It  has  been  already  shown  that 
this  means  the  father's  domicil  both  at  the  date  of  the 
birth  and  of  the  marriage  through  which  legitimisation  is 
claimed.(c) 

"  Child,"  therefore,  means  child  by  the  le^:  domicilii,  in 


(a)  That  is,  as  is  obvious  from  the  context,  not  the  law  of  the  piae€  of 
birth,  but  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  origio. 
(M  Aiidrot  ▼.  AndroSf  24  Ch.  D.  637. 
(e)  In  re  Qrove^  Vaucher  t.  Treatury^  40  Ch.  D.  216;  ante,  p.  62. 
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tte  sense  laid  down  by  the  judgments  in  the  case  of  In  re  Pabt  I. 
Grove  (suprd) ;  and  all  other  designations  of  kinship  (such  ^^^^ 
as  grandson,  nephew,  and  the  like)  are  no  doubt  to  be  Cap.  IV. 
interpreted  in  the  same  way.  The  editor  of  the  last 
edition  of  Story,(a)  obviously  disapproving  of  the  decision 
in  JRe  Goodman's  Trusts  (suprd),  objects  that  "  it  seems  to 
follow  that  the  offspring  of  a  connection  that  would  not  be 
treated  as  a  marriage — ^for  example,  a  polygamous  marriage 
• — would  also  be  entitled  as  children,  and  that  adopted 
children  would  have  the  same  right."  Adoption  is  not  a 
statics,  nor  does  the  idea  of  legitimacy  enter  into  the 
conception,  but,  so  far  as  the  oflFspring  of  a  polygamous 
marriage  is  concerned,  the  qnestion  may  of  course  some 
day  have  to  be  answered.  It  is  submitted  that  the  answer 
should  be  arrived  at  by  considering  whether  the  State  of 
the  foreign  domicil  (or  rather  the  jurisprudence  of  that 
State)  attributed  to  such  children  the  stattis  of  legitimacy 
in  substantially  the  same  sense  as  that  of  English  juris- 
prudence. If  so,  there  should  be  no  reason  for  shrinking 
from  the  consequences.  The  necessity  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion upon  the  question  of  legitimacy^  as  distinguished  from 
the  consequences  attributed  by  the  law  of  foreign  domicil 
to  the  fact  of  paternity,  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
Atkinson  v.  Anderson,(b)  In  that  case  an  Englishman 
acquired  an  Italian  domicil,  and  became  the  father,  in  Italy, 
of  four  children,  all  recognised  by  him  in  his  lifetime. 
The  law  of  Italy  gives  the  right  of  succession  to  natu;ral- 
bom  children  who  have  been  so  recognised.  By  a  will 
duly  made  in  English  form,  the  father  devised  to  these 
children  nominatim  real  estate  in  England.  The  proceeds 
of  this  real  estate  having  been  paid  into  court,  it  was  held 
that  the  Crown  was  entitled  to  succession  duty  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent.,  on  the  ground  that  the  devisees  were 
strangers  in  blood  by  English  law  to  the  testator.  This 
case  has  been  criticised  as  a  refusal  to  extend  the  principle 
of  Goodman's  Truds,  but  it  is  submitted  that  it  is  perfectly 


ffl 


Conflict  of  Law,  ed.  1883,  p.  146,  n. 
21  Ch.  D.  p.  lop. 
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Part  I.      in  accordance  with  its  spirit.     The  children  in  question 
Persons.      ^^^^  ^^^  legitimate  by  the  law  of  their  domicil.     Thejr 

Cap.  IV.  were  natural  children,  recognised  by  their  father  in  his. 
lifetime,  to  whom  the  law  of  their  domicil  gave  the  right 
of  succession  in  Italy.  By  the  law  of  England,  natural 
children  not  regarded  as  legitimate  by  the  law  of  their 
domicil  are  strangers  in  blood  to  their  putative  father ;  and 
the  succession  duty  was  assessed  accordingly.  Had  they 
been  claiming  under  an  intestacy  to  share  in  the  Englisl* 
personalty,  the  decision,  it  is  submitted,  would  have  been 
ecjually  adverse  to  their  rights.  No  law  of  a  foreign 
country  can  give  natural-born  children  the  rights  of  legiti- 
macy, or  some  of  those  rights,  which  will  be  recognised  in 
England,  except  by  declaring  them  legitimate.  This  con- 
dition was  fully  satisfied  in  Skottmcc  v.  Yovnfj,{a)  where^ 
the  legatees  of  a  domiciled  Frenchman  were  his  daughters 
bom  in  France  and  there  legitimated  j?;c?'  suhseqicaiK 
matrimoniian,  and  legacy  duty  at  I  per  cent,  only  waa 
charged. 

In  Levi/  V.  Solmnon  (h)  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  in 
competition  with  the  lex  domicilii,  on  the  same  question 
of  legitimation  per  suhscqucns  matrivxonium^  the  laws  or- 
customs  of  a  religious  sect  to  which  all  the  parties, 
belonged.  The  testator,  the  parents,  and  the  child  whose- 
legitimacy  was  in  question,  were  all  Jews  domiciled  in 
England,  and  evidence  was  offered  to  show  that  the  rules 
of  their  religion,  which  they  recognised  as  binding  lawa 
among  themselves,  authorised  that  legitimation  by  a 
subsequent  marriage  between  the  parents  which  it  waa 
sought  to  support.  Whether,  however,  this  so-called  law 
was  regarded  as  the  law  common  to  the  parties,  or  as  a 
jwa^i-domiciliary  law,  the  contention  was  equally  un- 
tenable. In  such  matters,  the  law  of  the  domicil  is  not 
regarded  because  it  may  be  presumed  to  express  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties,  but  because  the  interests  of  the  general 
body  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  they  livt^ 


s 


L.  R.  II  Eg.  474 ;  40  L.  J.  Ch.  366. 
MaliiiB,  V.C.,  July  24,  1877. 
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require  its  adoption.     Neither  a  religious  sect  nor  any      Part  I. 

other  self-constituted  body  can  be  permitted  to  set  up  a        

claim  to  an  imperiiim  in  imperio — ^the  assertion  of  any      CJap.  IV. 
other  personal  law  within  its  domain. 
Even  if  the  decision  of  the  domiciliary  law  of  a  person  Legitimacy 

,.,..  Till  -iT.oyt^^  domi^ 

on  nis  legitimacy  was  accepted  by  the  law  of  a  foreign  cUU  most  not 
country  for  any  purpose,  another  condition  would  have^i^^P?^* 
to  be  complied  with ;  viz.,  that  there  should  be  nothing 
absolutely  repugnant  to  the  law  of  that  foreign  country  in 
what  it  was  asked  to  accept.  In  FmUan  v.  Livingstone^(a) 
a  Scotch  case  on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  claimant  to  succeed  to  Scotch  land  by  inherit- 
ance was  in  question.  The  claimant  was  the  issue  of  the 
marriage  of  a  widower  domiciled  in  England  with  his 
deceased  wife's  sister,  the  marriage  having  been  contracted 
in  England  in  1 8o8.  At  that  time  such  marriages  were 
voidable  only,  and  not  void  by  English  law,  and,  if  proceed- 
ings were  not  taken  to  declare  them  null  before  the  death 
of  either  of  the  parties,  could  not  be  questioned  afterwards. 
The  claimant  was  nevertheless,  though  domiciled  in  Eng- 
land from  his  birth,  held  to  be  illegitimate  by  Scotch  law. 
"  It  must  be  granted,"  said  Lord  Brougham,  "  that  the 
general  rule  is  to  determine  the  validity  of  a  marriage  by 
the  law  of  the  country  where  the  parties  were  domiciled, 
and  in  most  cases  the  legitimacy  of  a  party  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  law  of  his  birth-place  and  of  his  parents' 
domidl.  But  to  this  ....  there  are  exceptions  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  in  which  the  question  arises.  Thus,  in 
deciding  upon  the  title  to  real  estate,  the  lex  loci  rei  dtm 
must  always  prevail,  so  that  a  person  legitimate  by  the 
law  of  his  birth-place,  and  the  place  where  his  parents 
were  married,  may  not  be  regarded  as  legitimate  to  take 

real  estate  by  inheritance  elsewhere Was,  then,  the 

marriage  of  the  respondent's  parents  such  that  the  law  of 
Scotland  could  recognise  its  validity,  in  dealing  with  the 
rights  of  the  issue  of  it  to  real  estate  by  inheritance  ?  "  (6) 

(a)  5  Jar.  N.  a  1183(1859). 

[b)  5  Jar.  N.  S.  1183,  1 184. 
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Part  I.      Lord  Brougham  then  proceeded  to  state  that,  though  the 
J^*'     marriage  could  not  be  questioned  in  England  after  the 
Cap.  IV.     death  of  the  parties,  yet  it  was  illegal  there,  and  that  the 
'  law  of  Scotland  was  even  more  stringent  on  the  point  than 

the  law  of  England.  By  the  Scotch  law  such  a  marriage 
was  regarded  as  incestuous,  and  as  actually  amounting  to 
a  crime ;  and  therefore,  even  if  the  Scotch  law  could 
accept  the  decision  of  the  foreign  domiciliary  law  at  all  on 
the  question  of  legitimacy  to  succeed  to  Scotch  land,  it 
could  not  do  so  where  the  recognition  of  such  legitimacy 
would  be  absolutely  repugnant  to  its  own  principles.  So 
again,  it  was  said  by  Littledale,  J.,  in  BirtwMstle  v.  Var- 
dill,(a)  that  personal  status  does  not  follow  a  man  every- 
where, if  its  consequences  are  opposed  to  the  law  of  the 
country  where  he  goes,  and  where  it  is  sought  to  introduce 
them.  The  decision  in  Cmnpton  v.  Bearcroft^Q))  the  case 
which  first  recognised  the  validity  in  England  of  Scotch 
marriages,  was  similarly  explained  by  subsequent  judicial 
authority  to  be  that  "  a  Scotch  marriage  was  valid  in 
England,  if  there  was  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  law  of 
England."  (o) 
Statutory  Under  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  93,  persons  domiciled  in  Eng- 

declaration  of  land,  or  claiming  real  or  personal  estate  in  England,  may 
obtain  from  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes 
(now  from  the  Probata,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  of 
the  High  Court  under  s.  34  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873) 
a  decree  declaratory  of  their  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy,  or 
of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  marriage  on  which  the 
question  turns.  Mr.  Westlake  points  out  (Private  Inter. 
Law,  §  407)  that  the  statute  does  not  interfere  with  the 
decisions  of  Birtwhistle  v.  Vardill^(d)  and  In  re  DorCs 
EstateXe)  adverted  to  above ;  and  that  a  declaration  of 
legitimacy  under  it  would  not  enable  a  man  bom  before 
wedlock  to  take  English  land  by  descent.     In  the  words  of 

(a)  5  B.  &  C.  455. 

\h)  Bull.  N.  P.  113. 

(c)  Harford  v.  Morris^  2  Hagg.  Cons.  435. 

Id)  7  CI.  &  F.  895. 

(«)  27  L.  J.  Ch.  99. 
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Lord  Brougham  in  Birtwhistle  v.   Vard%Ll^(a)  giving  the      Part  I. 
effect  of  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  "  the  statute,  or  rather     ^^^^^' 
the  Common  Law  recognised  and  declared  by  the  statute,      Cap.  IV. 
requires  something  more  than  mere  legitimacy  to  make  ' 

an  heir  to  real  estate  in  England — it  must  be  legitimacy 
sub  modo — ^legitimacy  and  being  bom  in  wedlock." 


SUMMARY, 
LEGITIMACY. 

Legitimacy  for  purposes  of  succession  to  immovable  p.  60. 
property,  including  chattels  real,  in  England  is  tested 
both  by  the  English  law  as  the  lex  situs,  and  by  the  lejc 
dmrvhcUii  of  the  inheritor,  "  Legitimacy  "  (so  by  the  law  of 
the  domicil)  alone  is  not  sufficient ;  "  it  must  be  legitimacy 
sub  modo — legitimacy,  and  being  bom  in  wedlock." 

Legitimacy  for  purposes  of  succession  to  movable  pro-  p.  64, 
perty  by  devise  is  tested  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the 
successor. 

Legitimacy  for  purposes  of  succession  to  movable  pro-  p.  63. 
perty  ah  irUestato  is  similarly  tested  by  the  law  of  the 
domicil  of  the  successor. 

The  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  successor  which  decides  p.  62. 
his  legitimacy  is  the  law  of  his  domicil  of  origin,  that  is,  in 
ordinary  cases,  his  father's  domicil.  In  cases  of  legitimisa- 
tion  per  siibsequens  matrimonium,  the  law  of  the  father's 
domicil  both  at  the  time  of  the  birth  and  at  the  time  of  the 
subsequent  marriage  must  admit  of  such  legitimisation. 

Legitimacy  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  legacy  and  pp.  65, 66. 
succession  duty  on  movable  property  is  decided  by  the 
same  rules. 

But  a  foreign  law  which  gives  the  right  of  succession  to 
natural  children,  who  have  been  recognised  in  the  lifetime  p.  65. 
of  the  father,  does  not  confer  upon  them  the  statm  of 
legitimacy  for  purposes  of  succession  by  English  law. 

(By  the  Scotch  law,  legitimacy  for  purposes  of  succes-  p.  61. 

(a)  At  p.  954.     See  as  to  the  right  of  succeBfdon  to  chatteb  real,  the  note 
at  the  end  of  Chap.  VI.  {infrd). 
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Part  I. 
Pebsoits. 

Cai'.  IV. 


pp.  67, 68, 


sion  generally,  other  than  succession  to  real  estate,  is 
referred  to  the  law  of  the  domicil — i.e.,  the  domicil  of  the 
father  at  the  time  of  the  birth.  In  cases  of  legitimization 
per  subsequens  matrimonium,  a  change  in  the  domicil  of 
the  father  after  the  birth  and  before  the  marriage  is  im- 
material. The  law  of  the  domicil  at  the  time  of  the  bijth 
decides  once  for  all  whether  the  child's  bastardy  is  in- 
delible or  provisional  only.  Such  legitimization,  according 
to  the  law  of  domicil,  will  not,  however,  render  a  child  bom 
abroad,  of  a  Scotchman  by  domicil  and  nationality,  a 
natural-bom  British  subject  entitled,  under  4  Geo.  11. 
c.  21,  to  hold  British  land.) 

Legitimacy  for  purposes  other  than  succession  under  a 
will  or  ah  intestcUo  has  not  hitherto  come  in  question,  but 
the  dicta  point  to  the  acceptance  of  the  law  of  the  domicil 
of  the  person  on  the  point. 

But  legitimacy  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  will  not  in 
any  case  be  accepted,  either  by  Scotch  or  English  law, 
if  its  acceptance  involves  the  recognition  by  that  law  of 
the  validity  of  a  marriage  which  it  regards  as  incestuous 
or  criminal. 


VaKdity  of 
inaiTiagoa& 
initio — forms 
tested  by  the 
lax  loci,  essen- 
tialB  by  the 
lex  ddmeUii. 


MARRIAGE. 

The  question  of  what  law  must  be  applied  to  test  the 
validity  or  invalidity  of  a  marriage  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  it  is  convenient 
to  discuss  it  here,  though  not  coming  under  the  heading 
of  staticSy  strictly  speaking.  It  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider, first,  what  law  decides  whether  the  marriage  has 
been  validly  contracted ;  and  secondly,  what  law  decides, 
in  the  case  of  attempted  divorce,  whether  it  has  been 
effectually  dissolved. 

(a)  With  regard,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  validity  of 
the  marriage  when  entered  into,  it  was  clearly  laid  down 
in  Brook  v.  Brook  (a)  by  Lord  Campbell,  that  the  essentials 
of  a  marriage  contract  were  to  be  regulated  by  the  lex 

(a)  9  H.  L.  C.  193. 
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ihjnicUiiy  the  forms  by  the  le,ii  loci  celebrationis.  The  Paiit  I. 
difference  between  essentials  and  forms  in  such  a  matter  ^"^^°' 
would  naturally  seem  to  be  that  between  prohibitions  that     Cap.  IV. 


forbid,  and  prohibitory  directions  which  merely  impede, 
the  marriage.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  the  modem 
cases,  which  at  first  sight  seem  rather  contradictory,  on 
the  subject.  If  the  parties  can,  by  complying  with  certain 
regulations  or  obtaining  the  consent  of  certain  people, 
intermarry  in  the  country  of  the  matrimonial  domicil,  the 
performance  of  those  conditions  will  not  be  required  by  an 
English  Court,  which  will  recognise  the  marriage  as  valid^ 
provided  the  ceremonials  and  preliminaries  required  by 
the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration  have  been  complied 
with.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parties  are  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  the  domicil  to  intermarry  at  all,  they  cannot, 
except  by  a  change  of  domicil,  escape  from  that  prohibition. 
The  matrimonial  domicil  being  the  place  where  the  law 
presumes  that  the  parties  intend  to  spend  their  married 
life,  the  propriety  of  this  rule  is  obvious.  Most  of  the  cases 
were  thought  to  involve  a  question  of  capacity,  and  have 
been  referred  under  that  heading.(^e)  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  briefly  to  enumerate  them  here. 

The  case  of  Brook  v.  Brook  has  already  been  referred  to. 
That  was  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  deceased  wife's 
sister,  both  parties  being  domiciled  in  England  and  having 
gone  to  Denmark,  where  such  unions  are  permitted,  for  the 
purposes  of  celebration.     It  was  not,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  decided  that  they  were  incapable  of  marrying ;  but  that 
they  were  forbidden  by  the  law  of  their  domicil  to  do  so, 
and  that  the  marriage  was  therefore  illegal.     Lord  Camp-  Validity  of 
bell,  laying  down  that  the  essentials  of  a  marriage  were  to  ?*»T**ge  ah 
be  governed  by  the  lex  domicilii^  rightly  decided  that  such  illustrating, 
illegality  was  an  essential,  and  that  there  had  been  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  no  marriage  at  all.     It  should  be  observed 
that  the   parties,  according   to   English   law,   could   not 
intermarry,  whatever  forms  or  preliminaries  they  fulfilled ; 


[a)  Ante,  p.  47,  seq, ;  see  also  infrd.  Chap.  VIII,,  "  Capacity  to  contract,** 
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Paut  I.  and  the  case  therefore  differs  entirely  from  those  later  onea 
^^^^'  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  parties,  forbidden  to  marry 
Cap.  IV.  by  the  law  of  their  domicil  without  certain  consents  and 
authorisations,  may  nevertheless  do  so  in  England,  pro- 
vided the  English  forms  are  complied  with.  The  prin- 
ciple of  Brook  V.  Brook  was  followed  in  Mette  v.  Afette,(ay 
the  marriage  of  an  alien  domiciled  and  naturalised  in 
England  with  his  deceased  wife's  sister  being  similarly 
held  void.  The  case  is  only  noticeable  because  the  man's 
English  domicil  was  acquired,  and  not  that  of  his  birth, 
which  of  course  does  not  affect  the  real  principle.  Still, 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  marriage  was  in  that  case 
valid  both  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration  and  by 
that  of  the  domicil  of  origin,  the  law  of  the  actual  domicil 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage  being  alone  regarded. 

The  earlier  case  of  Conivay  v.  BeazLey  (b)  was  not  in 
reality  a  decision  as  to  the  validity  of  a  marriage  (though 
apparently  so),  but  as  to  the  validity  of  a  divorce.  The 
head-note,  no  doubt,  enunciates  that  the  la:  loci  C4>ntra^tua 
will  not  prevail  when  either  of  the  contracting  parties  is 
under  a  legal  incapacity  by  the  law  of  his  domicil ;  but 
in  reality  there  was  no  question  of  capacity  or  incapacity 
in  the  case.  The  "  incapacity "  depended  upon  the 
simple  fact,  whether  the  husband  was  or  was  not  already 
married  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  which  it  was  sought 
to  annul;  and  it  was  undeniable  that  he  was  already 
married,  in  the  eye  of  the  English  law,  unless  a  Scotch 
divorce  was  to  be  held  by  English  law  competent  to 
dissolve  a  marriage  previously  celebrated  in  England. 
Such  a  proposition  was  untenable,  as  will  be  presently 
Bhown,(c)  and  the  second  marriage  was  therefore  rightly 
declared  void. 

In  SiTwnin  v.  Maillac{d)  a  conflict  between  the  lex 
domicilii  and  the  lex  loci  cclchratimiis  directly  arose,  with 
regard  to  the  preliminaries  to  marriage  required  by  the 

(a)  28  L.  J.  Prob.  117.  (6)  3  Hagg.  Eccl.  639. 

JnM,  p.  85;  LoUetfa  Case,  R.  &  R.  237;  McCarthy  v.  Decaix^ 
.  &  My.  614 ;   Warrender  ▼.  Warrendert  2  CI.  &  F.  550. 

(d)  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  67  (i86o). 


(a)  28 
2  Ross.  & 
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former.      The  marriage  which  it  was  songht  to  dissolve      PabtI. 

was  one  celebrated  in  England  between  French  subjects     ^^"^^^' 

domiciled  in  Prance  without  the  formal  consents  required     cJap.  IV. 

by  the  French  law.     Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  decided  that 

the  marriage  was  valid,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 

personal  competency  or  incompetency  of  individuals  to 

contract  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 

contract  is  made.     It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 

a  more  logical  view  is  obtained  by  regarding  the  question, 

not  as  one  of  the  competency  of  an  individual,  but  of  the 

legality  of  a  marriage.     The  parties  were  not  prohibited 

fix)m  marrying  by  the  law   of  their  domicil  absolutely, 

but  prohibited  from  marrying  without  certain  preliminaries. 

Such  a  prohibition  did  not  touch  the  essentials,  but  the 

forms  of  the  marriage,  and  these  are  governed,  according 

to  Brook  V.  Brook,(a)  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  the 

celebration  alone.     It  cannot,  of  course,  be  assumed  that 

if  such  a  marriage  were  questioned  in  the  country  of  the 

domicil,  the  law  of  which  required  the  consents  which  had 

been  dispensed  with,  this  view  would  be  taken  there.   The 

law  of  the  domicil  would  possibly  persist  in  regarding  the 

preliminaries  which  it  had  imposed  as  essential,  and  assert 

its  right  to  insist  upon  them,  although  the  marriage  was 

celebrated  elsewhere ;  but  as  the  law  of  England  has  now 

no  similar  provisions,  and  imposes  no  preliminaries  but 

Buch  as  it  would  regard  as  ceremonial  merely,  the  question 

has  little  practical  importance  for  English  ]urists.(&)     The 

view,  however,  which  has  been  suggested  above,  that  all 

such  consents   are   ceremonial    preliminaries    only,   was 

taken  in  the  Irish  case  of  Steele  v.  Braddell,(c)  referred  to 

with  approval  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  Brook  v.  Brook,(d) 

"  This  was  a  marriage,"  says  Lord  Campbell  in  that  case, 

"between  parties  who  might,  with  the  consent  of  parents 

and  guardians,  have  contracted  a  valid  marriage  according 

to  the  law  of  the  country  of  the  husband's  domicil 

E9  H.  L.  a  193. 
See  Scrimshire  v.  Scrimshlre,  2  Cods.  395  ;  Middleton  v.  Janverin^ 
a.  437  ;  Compton  v.  Bearerojptj  2  Cone.  444. 
(<j)  Milw.  EccL  Rep.  Ir.  i.  (ci)  9  H.  L.  C.  p.  216. 
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Part  I.      If  the  union  between  these  parties  had  been  prohibited  by 
Pebboitb.     ^Jj^  2^^  ^f  Ireland  (the  law  of  the  domicil)  as  contrary  to 
Cap.  IV.     the  law  of  Grod,  undoubtedly  the  marriage  would  have 
been  dissolved." 

He  AUsotCs  Trusts  (a)  was  the  case  of  a  marriage  at 
Teheran,  in  Persia.  By  Persian  law  Christian  marriages 
are  recognised,  if  valid  according  to  the  religion  of  the 
parties.  The  marriage  was  between  an  English  Protestant 
and  an  Armenian  Protestant  woman.  The  pregnancy  of 
the  woman  at  the  time  rendered  her  incapable  of  contract- 
ing a  marriage  according  to  the  doctrine  of  her  own  Church, 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  a  Boman  Catholic 
priest.  The  so-called  incapacity  of  the  woman  was  in 
this  case  only  important  as  the  cause  that  the  formalities 
of  the  locus  celebrationis  were  not  complied  with.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  law  according 
to  which  the  marriage  could  have  been  supported;  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  man 
(who  was  actually  the  vice-consul)  to  avail  himself  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Consular  Marriages  Act  (12  &  13  Vict, 
c.  68)  (infra). 

Sottmnayor  v.  De  Barro8^(b)  the  most  recent  case  on  this 
subject,  comes  almost  exactly  within  the  meaning  of  the 
distinction  drawn  by  Lord  Campbell  in  Brook  v.  Brook^ 
just  cited.  The  parties  there  were  domiciled  Portu^usCy 
forbidden  by  Portuguese  law  to  intermarry  at  all.  Sir  R 
Phillimore,  in  the  court  of  first  instance,  held  that  their 
marriage  celebrated  in  England  was  valid,  conceiving 
himself  to  be  bound  by  the  decision  in  Sinonin  v. 
Maillac.(c)  The  Court  of  Appeal,  however,  reversed  his 
judgment,  holding  that  as  the  parties  were  absolutely 
forbidden  to  marry  by  the  law  of  their  domicil,  they  could 


(a)  23  W.  R  226  ;  34  L.  T.  Rep.  N.  S.  638. 
(6)  37L.-  "  "  • 


.T.  415;  Fentonr.  Livingttone^  5  Jur.  N.  S.  1183.  Sottomayot 
T.  l>e  Barro8  was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  aHsumption  tnat 
the  domicil  was  Portugese.  The  decision  httving  been  on  the  pleadingd 
only,  the  case  was  remitted  for  trial  to  the  Probate  Division.  Hannen,  J., 
fuund  that  the  domicil  of  the  respondent  was  in  fact  EnfflUh^  and  the  petition 
was  ultimately  dismissed :  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barros' (2\  5  P.  D.  94;  49 
L.  J.  P.  &  Mf.  I.  (c)  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  67. 
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not  escape  from  this  prohibition  by  transient  presence  and      Part  I. 
celebration  in  England,  and  that   the   possibility  of  es-      ''^'^^^' 
caping  from  Poi-tuguese  law  by  a  Papal  dispensation  was     Cap.  IV. 
immaterial.     The  wording  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  rested  on  the  more  than    questionable  prin- 
ciple (a)  that  the   capacity  of  a  person   to   contract  was 
tested  by  his  personal  law;  but  the  distinction  between 
this  case  and  that  of  Sinonin  v.  MaUlac  is  plain,  and  the 
actual  result  of  the  decision  of  the  Court   of  Appeal  is 
clearly  in  accordance  with  Brook  v.  Brook,(b) 

Ruding  v.  Smith,(c)  though  one  of  the  earliest  cases  on 
this  subject,  having  been  decided  by  Lord  Stowell  in 
1 82 1,  has  been  purposely  left  for  consideration  until  the 
tendency  and  principles  of  the  modem  decisions  had 
been  sufficiently  indicated.  That  was  a  marriage  cele- 
brated at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  while  under  military 
occupation  of  the  British  forces  immediately  after  its 
acquisition,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
chaplain-general  under  the  sanction  of  the  military 
authorities,  according  to  British  forms.  Both  the  con- 
tracting parties  were  British  by  nationality  and  domicil. 
The  validity  of  the  marriage  was  impeached  on  two 
grounds;  first,  that  the  Dutch  law,  as  the  lex  loci  cele^ 
bratianis,  prohibited  the  parties  from  marrying  at  their 
respective  ages  without  the  consents  of  parents  and  guar- 
dians, which  had  not  been  obtained ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  ceremony  had  not  been  performed  according  to  the 
forms  required  by  the  same  law.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples already  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lex  loci  cde^ 
brationis  was  priDid  facie  the  law  to  decide  both  these 
questions,  but  in  the  particular  case  there  were  exceptional 
circumstances  to  be  considered.  By  the  capitulation  of 
the  colony  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  conquered 
should  retain  certain  privileges,  including  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  Lord  Stowell  deduced 
from  this  that  the  lex  loci  had  been  altered  for  all  others 

(a)  Ante,  p.  47 ;  infi'd^  Chap.  VIL  (ii.) 

(6)  9  H.  L.  0.  216.  (c)  2  Hagg.  Cow.  371. 
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Pabt  I.      except  those  in  whose  'favour  the  stipulation  was  made — 

"     that  for  British  domiciled  subjects  with  the  British  forces,  « 

Cap.  IV.  in  short,  the  lex  loci  was  in  fact  British.  On  this  view  the 
decision  was  not  that  the  lejc  domicilii  must  prevail  in 
such  matters  when  in  conflict  with  the  lex  loci,  but  that 
the  law  common  to  the  parties  had,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  taken  the  place  of  the  latter. 
The  case  of  Harford  v.  MorriSj(a)  decided  in  the  same 
year,  similarly  depended  upon  the  exceptional  facts  in  it, 
which  render  it  of  no  authority  on  the  question  of  the 
competition  of  the  law  of  the  domicil  and  that  of  the 
place  of  celebration. 

So  far  as  British  subjects  are  concerned,  special  provi- 
sion has  been  made  by  statute  for  the  validity  of  mar- 
riages abroad  according  to  English  forms.  By  4  Geo.  IV. 
c.  91,  it  was  enacted  and  declared  that  all  marriages 
solemnised  by  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  (6)  in 
the  chapel  or  house  of  any  British  ambassador  or  Minister^ 
or  in  a  chapel  or  house  of  any  British  factory  abroad,  or 
within  the  British  lines  of  any  British  army  abroad,  shall 
be  as  valid  as  if  duly  solemnised  in  the  United  Elingdom 
with  the  forms  (there)  required.  The  statute  purports  to 
be  declaratory ;  and,  so  far  as  the  precincts  of  British 
legations  are  concerned,  the  legality  of  such  marriages 
depends  (apart  from  the  statute)  on  the  principles  of  extra- 
temtoriality.(c)  So  far  as  it  relates  to  marriages  within  the 
lines  of  British  troops  abroad,  it  is  based  on  the  Common 
Law,  which  allowed  such  marriages  when  there  was  hostile 
occupation  of  a  foreign  soil,(^  and  probably  also  when  the 
occupation  was  friendly.  (^) 

The  same  doctrine  applies  to  other  cases  of  necessity.(/) 

Ships  of  war,   even  in  foreign  territorial  waters,  are 

regarded   as   integral  parts  of  the    dominions  of   their 

(a)  2  Hag^.  Cons.  371. 

(b)  A  Bill  has  been  introdooed  in  the  present  session  (1890)  to  legalise 
marriages  in  British  embassies  and  ships  before  authorised  perse ns  other  than 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England.  (c)   Vide  infi-d^  CLap.  V.  (iii). 

Id)  Rex  V.  Inhabitants  of  Brampton^  10  East,  282. 

W  Bum  V.  Farrar^  2  a.»ig^.  Cons.  369. 

(/)  Afl  in  Lindo  v.  Belisario^  i  Hagg.  Cons.  216. 
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Sovereign,  for  marriage  Us  for  other  purposes.     It  has  been      Part  I. 
held  that  the  statute  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  91,  applies  to  cases  '^^ 

where  the  nationality  of  the  husband  only  was  British,      Oap.  IV, 
and  that  both  his  domicil  and  the  nationality  of  the  wife 
were  immaterial.(a) 

But  one  at  least  of  the  contracting  parties  must  be  a 
British  subject ;  (J)  and  it  would  be,  perhaps,  difficult  to 
suggest  such  a  marriage  in  cases  where  an  Englishwoman 
was  married  abroad  to  a  foreigner  both  by  nationality  or 
domicil.  The  question  would  probably  depend  upon  the 
view  taken  of  the  marriage  by  the  foreign  law,  being  the 
law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil. 

The  Act  of  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  91,  being  applicable  only  to 
British  legations,  British  lines,  and  British  factories,  it 
was  found  expedient  to  pass  a  wider  statute.  The  12  &  13 
Vict.  c.  68,  was  accordingly  passed,  which  legalised  all 
marriages  (where  both  or  one  of  the  parties  was  a  British 
subject)  which  should  be  solemnised  at  the  British  con- 
sulate, according  to  any  forms  and  ceremonies,  after  certain 
prescribed  notices.  In  marriages  not  according  to  the  rites 
ofthe  Church  of  England,  certain  essential  declarations  are 
prescribed  as  part  of  the  ceremony  by  s.  9.(c) 

It  is  plain  that  the  validity  given  to  marriages  abroad  by 
statutes  such  as  the  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  68,  cannot  claim 
recognition  in  any  courts  other  than  those  of  the  Legis- 
lature which  passed  the  statutes.  Such  recognition  may 
sometimes  be  given  to  them  in  cases  where  the  matrimonial 
domicil  is  British  as  well  as  the  nationality  of  the  parties, 
but  it  cannot  be  relied  upon.  The  province  of  the  lex  domi- 
cilii is  the  "  essentials  "  of  the  marriage,  and  has  nothing 
to  do,  in  strictness,  with  the  forms  of  celebration."  (d) 

The  Greek  Marriages  Act,  1884  (47  &  48  Vict.  c.  20),  is 
an  almost   unique  instance   of  validity   being  given    to 


iaSl 

I" 


Re  WrigU'9  Trusts,  25  L.  J.  Ch.  at  p.  631. 
^^Mreis  V.  Tondear,  i  Hagg.  Cons.  156. 
Consal"  under. this  Act  includes  " acting-cons  il,"  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  61. 


Psrtreis  v.  Tondear ,  i  Hagg.  Cons.  136. 
" Consnl "  under  .this  Act  includes  "  acting-cons  il,"  3 1 
(d)  Instructions  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office  as  to  the  Consular  Marriages 


Act  will  be  found  set  out  in  full  in  the  Appendix  to  Hammick*s  "  Marriage 
Uw"  (App.  X.  p.  375) 
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marriages  not  contracted  to  local  fortns,  by  av  j^ost  facto 
legislation.  The  retrospective  law  being  the  lex  loci  cde- 
hrationisy  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  such  cases  ought  to 
be  regarded  by  all  Courts  as  if  the  local  law  had  existed  at 
the  time ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  view  which 
might  be  taken  of  this  legislation  by  a  foreign  tribunal.(a) 

It  has  been  seen  above  that  the  English  law  still,  fol- 
lowing the  principle  of  Brook  v.  Brook,(b)  refers  the  essen- 
tials of  a  marriage  to  the  law  of  the  domicil.  This  must, 
however,  be  taken  subject  to  the  qualification  that  it 
will  not  allow  anything  to  be  called  marriage,  either  by 
the  law  of  the  domicil  or  the  place  of  celebration,  which, 
it  does  not  itself  recognise  as  such ;  and  accordingly,  in 
ITyde  v.  Hyde^{c)  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Court  refused 
to  acknowledge  a  Mormon  marriage  apparently  celebrated 
in  Utah,  though  both  the  contracting  parties  were  single 
at  the  time  of  the  so-called  marriage,  and  had  never 
assumed  to  contract  another.  It  was  said  in  that  case  by 
the  Judge-Ordinary  (Sir  C.  Cresswell)  that  a  marriage  in 
Christendom  was  an  entirely  different  thing,  both  in  its 
essence  and  incidents,  from  what  was  called  a  marriage  in 
a  country  where  polygamy  was  practised  ;  and  he  referred 
to  the  case  of  Ardaseer  Cursetjee  v.  Pcrozcboyc,(d)  where 
the  Privy  Council  held  that  Parsee  marriages  were  not 
within  the  force  of  a  charter  extending  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court  to  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  India 
^'  so  far  as  the  circumstances  and  occasions  of  the  said 
people  shall  require." 

There  is  abundant  authority  to  show  that  a  marriage 
which  the  English  law  regards  as  criminal  or  incestuous 
will  not  under  any  circumstances  be  accepted  by  it  as 
valid.  "The  rule,"  said  Littledale,  J.,  "that  personal 
stcUus  accompanies  a  man  everywhere  is  admitted  to  have 
this  qualification,  that  it  does  not  militate  against  the  law 

{a)  So  far  as  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire  are  concerned,  retrospectivo 
legislation  as  to  the  validity  of  marr ages  is  given  a  wider  recognition  bj  the 
Colonial  Marriages  Validity  Act,  1865  (28  &  29  Vict.  c.  64). 


'h)  9  H.  L.  C.  193. 
L.  R.  I  P.  &  D.  130. 


n 


{d)  10  Moo.  P.  C.  375,  419. 
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of  the  country  where  the  consequences  of  that  statics  are      P-^»t  I. 

-■  -■  X  ER80N8 

sought  to  be  introduced  "(a).     So,  in  Harford  v.  Morris  (b)       

it  was  explained  that  the  decisions  establishing  the  validity  Cap.  IV. 
of  Scotch  marriages  in  England  simply  amounted  to  this, 
that  a  Scotch  marriage  was  lawful  in  England  if  there  was 
nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  law  of  England.  Subject, 
therefore,  to  this  qualification,  that  the  marriage  which  the 
Court  is  asked  to  recognise  shall  be  marriage,  and  not  in- 
cest or  mere  illicit  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  it  appears  clear 
that  the  English  law  refers  forms  to  the  lex  loci  and  essentials 
to  the  lejc  domicilii  ;  and  further,  that  the  only  essential 
question  which  is  practically  ever  referred  to  the  latter  law 
is  this — Are  the  parties  permitted  by  it  to  intermarry  at 
all  ?  The  old  cases  (c)  cited  by  Story  (Conflict  of  Laws, 
§  79)  for  the  proposition  that  English  law  does  not  recognise 
the  invalidity  of  a  marriage  celebrated  abroad  which  is  pro- 
nounced void  by  the  lex  loci  have  been  already  referred  to 
as  not  in  fact  establishing  his  assertion.  It  is  plain  that  if 
English  law  recognises  foreign  formalities  as  sufficient  for 
a  foreign  marriage  between  domiciled  English  subjects,  it 
is  only  a  logical  consequence  to  regard  them,  subject  to  the 
exceptions  of  extra-territoriality,(rf)  as  necessary  ;  and  no 
modem  decision  throws  a  doubt  upon  the  consistent  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  in  future  whenever  the  question  may 
arise.  The  only  diflSculty  that  has  ever  really  arisen  has 
been  to  decide  what  are  the  formalities  and  what  the  essen- 
tials of  the  contract — a  difficulty  which  is  now  solved,  read- 
ing Sinonin  v.  MaUlac  (e)  and  Sottomayor  v.  Be  Barros 
together,  by  regarding  everything  as  a  formality  for  the 
leic  lod,  except  unconditional  prohibition. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  principles,  Colonial  mar- 
nor  in  the  decision  in  Brook  v.  Brook,(f)  to  prevent  the  Jec^isedwife'i 
English  law  from  recognising  the  validity  of  the  marriage  aister. 

(a)  BirtwhigtU,  t.  VardiU,  5  B.  &  C.  455. 

\b)  2  Hagg.  Cons.  435  ;  Compton  ▼.  Beareroft^  Bull.  N.  P.  113  ;  and  see 
Fenton  ▼.  Livingstone^  5  Jur.  K.  S.  1183. 

(e)  Buding  v.  Smithy  2  Hagg.  Cons.  390 ;  Harford  t.  Morrii^  (bid.  432. 
Td)  See  infrd,.  Chap.  V.  («)  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  67;  37  L.  T.  415. 

(/)  9  H.  L.  C.  193. 
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Part  I.  of  a  foreigner  or  colonist  with  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  in 
^"  the  country  of  their  common  domicil  where  snch  unions 

Cap.  IV.  are  legal,  unless  such  a  marriage  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
cestuous  crime,  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  English  juris- 
prudence, (a)  It  is  difficult  to  maintain  this  proposition 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  colonial  statutes  recognising  the 
validity  of  such  marriages  have  repeatedly  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Crown.  Yet,  if  such  marriages  are  not  to 
be  branded  by  the  law  of  England  as  criminal  and  in- 
cestuous, it  follows  that  they  are  perfectly  valid  according 
to  the  theory  of  international  law  which  it  has  just  been 
shown  that  English  law  adopts,  and  according  to  the  same 
theory  their  offspring  would  be  legitimate.  In  practice, 
however,  they  are  not  so,  because  the  question  of  their 
legitimacy,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  almost  invariably 
arises  with  regard  to  their  right  to  succeed  to  movable  or 
immovable  property  by  devise  or  db  intestato,  and  this  right 
is  governed  by  a  new  set  of  considerations.  Succession  to 
immovable  property,  according  to  Birtwhistlc  v.  VardHl^Qi) 
demands  not  only  legitimacy  by  the  personal  law,  but 
legitimacy  by  the  /at*  situs — i.e.,  that  the  persons  concerned 
shall  have  been  bom  in  what  the  English  law  calls  wedlock, 
speaking  for  itself,  and  not  as  adopting  the  principles  of 
international  law.  In  a  similar  way  it  was  at  first  held 
that  English  law  interfered  with  regard  to  succession  to 
movable  property,  where  the  testator  or  intestate  was  domi- 
ciled in  England,  as  the  law  of  his  domicil,  and  claimed  to 
interpret  the  word  "  child  "  or  "  son  "  according  to  its  own 
independent  views  of  what  is  paternity,  and  what  is  wed- 
lock, (c)   Thus,  whenever  succession  to  immovables  or  mov- 

(a)  Lord  Cairus,  speaking  in  tbe  Hoase  of  Lonis  in  1883)  said  on  this  snb- 
ject :  "  My  Tiew  of  the  law  upon  tbe  point  is  this — that  if  a  man,  being 
domiciled  in  a  colony  in  which  it  is  lavral  to  marry  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
does  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  his  marriage  with  her  is  good  all  the 
world  over ;  whereas,  if  the  man  is  a  domiciled  EngliBhman,  not  domiciled 
in  the  colony,  but  merely  resident  there,  his  marriage  with  his  deceased  wife's 
sister  in  snch  circumstances  is  bad  everywhere,  because  ho  carries  the  im- 
pediment of  his  domicil  to  such  a  marriage  with  him." — Hanpard's  Pari. 
.Debates,  June  11,  1883  (vol.  280,  p.  158).  (6)  7  CI.  &  F.  895. 

(c)  Boyes  v.  Betlale^  i  H.  &  M.  798 ;  overruled  iu  be  Goodman'i  TrtuU^ 
17  Ch.  D.  266 ;  see  antef  p.  63. 
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ables  was  in  question,  the  children  of  a  man  by  his  deceased      Part  I. 
wife's  sister,  married  to  him  in  the  country  of  their  common     P^ksonb. 
domicil   where  such  unions  are  legal,  were  regarded   as     Cap.  IV. 
bastards,  and  the   marriage  itself  as  a   nullity.     When 
neither  the  lex  situs  as  to  immovables,  nor  the  lex  domicilii 
with  regard  to  a  movable  succession,  interferes,  it  has  been 
shown,  subject  to  the  qualifications  stated  above,  that  Eng- 
lish law  regards  such  a  marriage,  complying  both  as  to 
forms  and  essentials  with  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the 
parties  and  of  the  place  of  celebration,  as  perfectly  valid. 
It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  such  a  husband,  coming  to 
England  and  contracting  a  new  marriage  there  in  the  life- 
time of  his  second  wife,  would  be  liable  to  be  indicted  for 
bigamy,  though  the  point  has  not  yet  arisen,  and  possibly 
never  will.    The  expediency  of  adhering  to  legal  principles 
which  thus  render  it  necessary  to  reject  the  validity  of  a 
marriage  for  certain  purposes  of  comparatively  common 
occurrence,  and  to  accept  it  theoretically  for  others  which 
are  more  hypothetical,  is  at  least  questionable.     It  should 
surely  be  sufficient  for  the  English  law,  whether  speaking 
as  the  lex  situs  of  immovables,  or  as  the  lex  domicilii  with 
respect  to  a  movable  succession,  to  follow  those  maxims  of 
international  law  which  have  become  part   of  itself  by 
adoption.     The  "  vainglorious  conservatism  "  of  the  feudal 
maxim  "  Nvllus  princeps  le(jitim<it  ad  succedendum  in  bona 
alterius  terTitoriV\a)  might  well  be  satisfied  by  such  a 
rational  interpretation,  without  insisting  that  the  English 
law  shall  for  purposes  of  succession  refuse  to  be  content 
with  obedience  to  those  rules,  founded  on  expediency  and 
on  the  comity  of  nations,  which  it  professes  elsewhere  to 
incorporate  with  itself.     It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon  that  international  law  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  every 
nation,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  beneficial  if  English  juris- 
prudence were  readier  to  admit  it  as  such.     There  is,  how- 
ever, no  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  do  so,  and  more 
than  one  instance  has  recently  occurred  in  which  it  has 
been  held  absolutely  necessary  that  international  law  should 
(a)  D'Argeutr6,  Comm.  Art.  218. 
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Part  I. 

PERftOXf*. 

Cap.  IV. 


Priviletjia, 


receive  the  stamp  of  the  English  Legislature  before  English 
Courts  can  acknowledge  its  existence.  The  result  of  the 
Geneva  Arbitration,  with  the  subsequent  passing  of  the 
~  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  1870  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  90),  affords 
one  striking  illustration  of  the  view  referred  to  ;  and 
another  may  be  found  in  the  decision  of  R.  v.  Keyiiy(a) 
where  it  was  held  in  effect  that,  even  assuming  that  inter- 
national law  conferred  on  every  nation  jurisdiction  within 
three  miles  from  its  shores,  English  Courts  could  not  accept 
or  exercise  the  jurisdiction  thus  attributed  to  them  without 
the  authorisation  of  an  English  statute.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt,  therefore,  that,  so  far  as  succession  to  immovables  is 
concerned,  nothing  but  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  will  effect 
that  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  issue  of  a  coloniBt 
married  to  his  deceased  wife's  sister  which  the  principles 
of  private  international  law  do  in  fact  demand,  and  a  Bill 
has  been  at  least  once  unsaccessfuUy  introduced  into  Par- 
liament to  effect  this  result.  It  would  no  doubt  be  suffi- 
cient to  enact,  that  persons  legitimate  by  the  law  of  their 
domicil  of  birth  shall  be  so  in  England  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  whatsoever,  including  that  of  successum 
to  real  and  personal  estate ;  and  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  the  postponement  of  such  an  enactment  is  only 
temporary. 

The  effect  of  privUegia^  or  laws  specially  passed  with 
reference  to  one  or  more  individuals,  depriving  them  of 
the  right  either  of  mariying  or  entering  into  any  other 
relation  permitted  to  other  sane  adults,  is  no  doubt  to 
create  an  artificial  incapacity  of  a  particular  kind,  and  for 
certain  purposes.  The  iaoapacity,  however,  being  an  arti- 
ficial and  not  a  natural  one,  cannot  demand  recognition  in 
other  countries ;  and  the  law  creatiug  it  will  be  imperative 
only  in  the  tribunals  of  the  sovereign  Power  by  which  that 
law  w«fi  enacted.    The  law  may  direct  those  Courts  to 

(a)  L.  B.  2  Ex.  D.  63 ;  see  tbe  statute  passed  in  consequeiice  df  this 
decision,  41  &42  Vict.  c.  73  (Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act.  1878).  It 
has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  {infrU,  Chap.  IX.)  that  the  wording  of  this 
statate  in  effect  declares  the  judgment  in  R.  ▼.  Keyn  to  have  been  wrong: 
see  per  Coleridge,  C.  J.,  in  Reg.  v.  Dudley,  14  Q.  B.  D.  273. 
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refuse  to  recognise  a  marriage  contracted  in  any  country  Part  l 
by  the  subject  of  the  privHegiiim,  or  only  to  regard  as  P««»»"» 
invalid  any  marriage  contracted  by  him  within  its  terri-  Cap.  IV. 
torial  jurisdiction.  The  former  has  been  held  to  be  the 
proper  construction  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  (12  Geo.  III. 
<c.  I  i)i(a)  the  judges  saying,  in  answer  to  a  question  put 
to  them  by  the  House  of  Lords,  that  that  statute  does  not 
'enact  an  incapacity  to  contract  matrimony  within  one  par- 
ticular country  and  district  or  another,  but  to  contract 
matrimony  generally  and  in  the  abstract.  It  creates  an 
incapacity  attaching  itself  to  the  person  of  A.  B.,  which 
he  carries  with  him  wherever  he  goes.  The  difference 
between  such  an  enactment  and  the  ordinary  Marriage 
Acts,  which  require  certain  consents  as  necessary  prelimi- 
naries to  a  valid  marriage  in  a  certain  country,  has  been 
already  pointed  out.(6)  British  Acts  of  attainder,  on  the  Acts  of 
other  hand,  though  they  may  possibly  render  the  attainted  "^**'"  **'* 
person  incapable  of  contracting  a  valid  marriage  within 
the  dominions  of  the  Crown,  do  not  claim  any  extra- 
territorial recognition  as  to  marriages  contracted  abroad, 
nor  are  such  foreign  marriages  regarded  as  invalid  even  by 
British  Courts.(c)  "  It  would  be  a  most  revolting  conclu- 
sion to  come  to,"  says  Erie,  C.  J.,  in  the  case  cited,  "  that 
the  marriage  of  a  man,  who  was  capable  of  contracting  in 
the  land  in  which  he  was  living,  with  a  woman  who  was 
bom  and  brought  up  in  that  land,  and  who  might  even 
have  been  ignorant  of  her  husband's  attainder,  was  invalid, 
and  their  children  illegitimate,  because  the  man  had  been 
attainted  before  he  went  abroad.  If  such  were  the  law,  I 
should  not  shrink  from  enforcing  it ;  but  I  believe  that  it 
is  not  the  law  of  our  land,  though  it  is  said  to  be  the  law 
of  France."  (rf)  The  more  correct  view,  indeed,  appears 
to  be  that  a  British  Act  of  attainder  does  not  even  in- 

(a)  The  JSussex  Peerage  Case,  1 1  CI.  &  F.  85. 

(6)  Ante,  p.  71;  and  aeo  Compton  y.  JBearcroft^  Bull.  N.  P.  6th  ed.  113. 
2  Hage.  Cons.  443,  n. ;  Jlderton  v.  Jlderton,  2  H.  Bl.  145. 

(c)  Kmnaird  v.  Leslie,  L.  B.  i  C.  P.  389. 

{d)  JCpnnaird  v.  Leelie,  L.  K.  i  C.  P.  389.  Vide  Hobbi/s  Case,  std)  nom. 
Jioreston  and  Adams,  N07, 158 ;  4  Leon.  5 ;  Palm.  19 ;  Gollingwood  v.  Pog^ 
I  Vent.  413 ;  Bridg.  410. 
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Part  I.      capacitate  the  attainted  person  from  contracting  a  valid 
^^^^'     marriage  in  England,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  renders  such 

C'ap.  IV.     a  marriage  voidable  merely,  and  not  void,  (a) 

On  analogous  principles,  it  has  been  held  that  where  a 
marriage  has  been  dissolved  by  the  forum  domicilii^  and 
the  law  of  the  domicil  professes  to  render  the  guilty  party 
incapable  of  re-marriage  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
divorced  spouse,  the  artificial  incapacity  which  it  professes 
to  create  will  not  be  required  in  an  English  court.  The 
marriage  must  either  be  dissolved  for  all  purposes,  or  not 
at  all ;  and  the  children  of  a  second  marriage  contracted 
during  the  existence  of  the  prohibition  aro  consequently 
legitimate.(&) 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  case  cited 
the  second  marriage  was  contracted  in  England.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  contend  for  the  validity  of  a  second  marriage 
in  the  State  whose  law  imposed  the  disability,  and  in  a 
case  where  the  new  matrimonial  domicil  was  the  same  aa 
that  of  the  first  or  dissolved  marriage. 


SUMMARY, 

Marriage  is  governed,  as  to  its  cssentidlSy  by  the  law  of 
pp.  70-76.  the  domicil  of  the  parties ;  as  to  its  fonns^  by  the  law  of 
the  place  of  celebration. 

The  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  parties  is  the  proper  law 
to  decide  whether  the  marriage  can,  by  the  use  of  any 
forms,  ceremonies,  or  preliminaries,  be  effected. 

The  law  of  the  place  of  celebration  is  the  proper  law  to 
decide  what  forms,  ceremonies,  or  preliminaries  shall  .be 
employed. 

If  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  such  that  the 
marriage  cannot  be  effected  by  obeying  its  directions,  but 
can  be  effected  by  obtaining  a  dispensation  from  its  pro- 
hibitions, the  marriage  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  such 

(w)  Per  Willes,  J.,  in  Kynnaird  v.  Leslie.  L.  R.  i  C.  P.  389,  400  ; 
Miliips  V.  Eyre,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  7. 

(6)  Scott  y.  Attorney-General,  L.  R.  ii  P.  D.  128. 
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dispensation,  be  legalised  by  the  law  of  the  place  of      Part  I. 
celebration.  VEnaons. 

The  law  of  any  country  may,  and  the  English  Eoyal     Cap.  IV. 
Marriage  Act  does,  not  only  prohibit  certain  persona  from 
contracting  marriage  in  England  except  on  certain  pre-  p.  82. 
scribed  conditions,  but  refuse  to  recognise  any  marriage 
contracted  by  such  persons  elsewhere  when  these  condi- 
tions have  not  been  complied  with. 

Marriage,  to  be  recognised  by  an  English  Court,  must 
be  that  which  is  recognised  as  marriage  by  Christendom,  p.  78. 
and  not  a  mere  disguise  for  illicit  intercourse  or  criminal 
incest. 

(b)  I>i8SoliUio7i  of  the  Marriage. — Under  this  head  it  is 
necessary  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  divorces  by 
foreign  tribunals  will  be  recognised  as  valid  by  English 
law ;  and,  secondly,  what  marriages  the  English  Court  will 
assume  jurisdiction  to  dissolve.     On  the  first  point,  the  Foreign 
English  law  is  frequently  loosely  expressed  by  saying  that  ^U^^^  ^*"  "^ 
an  English  marriage  cannot  be  dissolved  by  a  foreign  English 
Court  or  authority,  and  that  any  decree  purporting  to™*"^*S®. 
effect  such  dissolution  must  be  regarded  as  a  nullity.(a) 
Lollej/s  Case  (6)  is  the  authority  commonly  cited  in  sup- 
port of  this  proposition,  and,  as  far  as  regards  a  marriage 
celebrated  in  England  in  which  the  domicil  of  the  husband 
remains  English,  it  is  undoubtedly  correct.     Unless  the 
parties  are  hond  fide  domiciled  under  the  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion which  assumes  to  dissolve  their  marriage  at  the  time  at  any  rate  if 

of  such  attempted  dissolution,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Jj®  ^^™!^^<** 

*  '■  the  parties  la 

English  Courts  will  not  recognise  the  validity  of  any  such  English. 

divorce.     Lolley's  Case,  in  which  a  man  who  was  convicted 

of  bigamy  for  having  married  again  in  England  after  a 

Scotch  divorce  from  an  English  marriage,  was  followed  in 

Conway  v.  Beazley^{c)  expressly  upon  the  ground  that,  so 

long  as  the  parties  remain  domiciled  in   England,  no 

(a)  Sec,  «.//.,  tlie  judgment  of  Kindersley,  V.C.,  in  WUson^s  Trusts,  L.  R, 
I  tq.  247. 

(b)  I  Kuss.  &  R/.  237.  (c)  3  Hagg.  Eccl.  Rep.  639, 
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Part  T.  Scotch  divorce  of  an  English  marriage  can  be  recognised 
PfcMOKB.  ^jy  English  law.  Dr.  Lushington  in  that  case  expressed 
Cap.  IV.  a  strong  opinion  that  the  principle  which  denied  recogni- 
tion  to  snch  divorces  had  no  application  to  cases  where 
the  parties  were  domiciled  at  the  time  in  the  country 
whose  tribunals  assumed  to  divorce  them.  So,  in  Dolphin 
V.  Rohins^(a)  a  Scotch  divorce  of  an  English  marriage^ 
where  the  parties  were  not  domiciled  in  Scotland,  but  had 
gone  there  for  a  time  to  found  a  jurisdiction  according  to 
Scotch  law,  was  held  invalid.(6)  And  in  the  more  recent 
case  of  Shmc  v.  Atto'niey'General^ic)  where  a  woman  had 
left  her  English  husband  in  England,  and,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  two  or  three  years  in  America,  obtained  a  divorce 
there,  her  husband's  domicil  continuing  English,  her  second 
marriage  in  America  was  held  invalid. 
Divorce  by  In  none  of  the  cases  cited  in  the  preceding  paragraph 

dinm^i!^  had  it  been  decided  that  an  JEnglish  marriage  cannot  be  dis- 
solved by  a  foreign  tribunal  where  the  parties  at  the  time 
of  the  divorce  are  hoixdfide  domiciled  in  that  foreign  State. 
Unquestionably,  however,  the  decision  of  Lord  Brougham  in 
McCarthy  v.  JDcamt  {it)  must  be  regarded  as  intending  to  lay 
down  such  a  rule.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
this  case  was  decided  in  1831,  when  divorce  a  vinculo  was 
not  recognised  in  England  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  admitting  the  power  of  a  foreign  tribunal 
to  dissolve  an  English  marriage  was  therefore  greater  than 
at  present.  Since  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Harvey  v.  Fa7mii',(c)  this  case  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  law.  Even  before  the  judgment  referred  to,  McCarthy 
V.  JDccaix  had  been  treated  as  open  to  question.  Warrendcr 
V.  Warrendcr  (/)  was,  it  is  true,  a  decision  on  Scotch  law, 
but  the  House  of  Lords  there  clearly  held  that  it  was 
competent  for  the   Scotch  Courts  to  decree  a  divorce 

M  7  H.  L.  C.  390;  Pin  ▼.  Pitt,  4  Maco.  627. 

(A)  Shmo  V.  Goulil,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  55  ;  TollemacJie  v.  ToUemache,  i  S.  &  T. 
557;  28L.J.r.&M.  2. 

(c)  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  156.  {d)  2  R.  &  M.  614. 

U)  6  P.  D.  35  ;  S.  C.  ou  appeal,  8  App.  Cos.  43,  52. 
(/)  2  CI.  &  1: .  529. 
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between  parties  domiciled  in  Scotland  whose  marriage  had  Part  I. 
been  celebrated  in  England.  The  same  principle  had  been  RRsoHfl. 
adopted  both  in  Irish  («)  and  Scotch  courts.(6)  The  Cap.  IV. 
existing  English  law  on  the  subject  was  perhaps  best  " 

summarised  by  the  Judge-Ordinary  (Lord  Penzance)  in 
Slutw  V.  Attomey-Gcmeral (e)  in  1870.  "First,"  he  says, 
"  ZoUej/*8  Case  has  never  been  overruled.  Secondly,  in  no 
case  has  a  foreign  divorce  been  held  to  invalidate  an 
English  marriage  between  English  subjects  where  the 
parties  were  not  domiciled  in  the  country  by  whose 
tribunals  the  divorce  was  granted.  Whether,  if  so 
domiciled,  the  English  Courts  would  recognise  and  act  Foreign 
upon  such  a  divorce,  appears  to  be  a  question  not  wholly  £^°{^^^ 
free  from  doubt,  but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  riage  hy  the 
they  would  do  so  if  the  divorce  be  for  a  ground  of  divorce  .^|^^^^ 
recognised  as  such  in  this  country,  and  the  foreign  country  recogntBed. 
be  not  resorted  to  for  the  collusive  purpose  of  calling  in  the 
aid  of  its  tribunals."  In  the  case  of  Birt  v.  Boutinez,(d) 
before  the  Judge-Ordinary  in  1868,  the  point  did  not 
really  arise,  as  the  parties  had  gone  through  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  twice,  once  in  Scotland  and  afterwards  in 
Belgium  (where  the  husband  was  domiciled),  and  the 
Belgian  divorce  did  not  purport  to  do  more  than  dissolve 
the  Belgian  marriage,  which  according  to  English  law  had 
created  no  new  statiis  between  the  parties.  Nor  was  the 
principle  at  all  involved  in  the  case  of  Collis  v.  Hector^{c) 
which  only  decided  that  a  Turkish  divorce  had  no  opera- 
tion to  interfere  with  the  validity  of  an  English  marriage 
settlement  between  a  domiciled  Turk  and  an  English  lady, 
though  it  would  have  had  that  effect  according  to  the  law 
of  Turkey.  The  judgment  of  Vice-Chancellor  Hall  in 
that  case  by  no  means  involved  the  assertion  that  the 
marriage  had  not  been  effectually  dissolved,  but  proceeded 
on  the  ground  that  the  settlemeut  was  an  English  contract, 

Maphe*  t.  M'AJUster,  3  Ir.  Cb.  604. 

G^U  T.  GeUs^  I  Macq«  255 ;  13  Court  SesB.  Cm.  (2xm1  Series),  321. 
L.  R.  2  P.  &  D-  156,  161.     Of,  the  language  of  liord  Weetl/ury  m 
Sk^  y.  Qwid,  L.  B.  3  H.  L.  8a 
(rf)  L.  R.  I  P.  &  D.  487.  (e)  L.  R.  19  Eq.  334. 
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Part  I. 
Pbrhovk 

cUTiv. 


Jnrisdiction 
of  the ^orum 
domicilii  now 
recognised. 


to  be  expounded  and  dealt  with  according  to  English  law. 
In  the  older  case  of  Bt/an  v.  Ryan  (a)  the  validity  of  a 
Danish  divorce  of  an  English  marriage  was  admitted,  the 
■  husband  being  domiciled  in  Denmark,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  administration  to  the  widow  of  a 
second  marriage,  no  opinion  being  expressed  as  to  the 
general  principle.  The  singular  case  of  separation  by 
vows  of  chastity  arose  in  Conndly  v.  ConndlyyQi)  and  was 
regarded  as  a  species  of  consensual  divorce,  which  the 
Court  was  evidently  inclined  to  consider  must  be 
governed  as  to  its  effect  and  permanence  by  the  law  of  the 
domicil  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  separation,  and 
the  allegation  of  the  respondent  was  ordered  to  be 
amended  that  the  facts  relating  to  this  question  might  be 
ascertained. 

The  English  law  on  this  subject  having  been  left  in  this 
uncertain  state,  the  whole  question  came  before  the  Courts 
in  1880  in  the  case  of  Harvey  v.  Famie^(c)  in  which  all 
the  existing  authorities  were  reviewed.  The  result  of  that 
case  was  to  establish  the  general  principle  that  the  forum 
of  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  competent  to  dissolve  a 
marriage  contracted  in  England,  even  for  a  cause  (such  as 
adultery  of  the  husband)  which  is  insuflBcient  in  itself  to 
support  a  claim  for  divorce  in  England.  The  decision  is 
put  by  Lord  Selbome  upon  the  ground  that  the  marriage 
is  contracted  with  a  view  to  the  matrimonial  domicil,  and 
that  the  wife  becomes  thereby  subject  to  her  husband's 
law.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  principle  of  Harvey 
v.  Faraie  would  be  equally  applicable  to  cases  where  the 
matrimonial  domicil  was  changed  after  marriage,  and  even, 
therefore,  to  the  case  of  a  marriage  in  England  to  a  domi* 
ciled  Englishman,  where  a  foreign  domicil  was  afterwards 
acquired,  and  a  divorce  obtained  in  the  country  of  that 
domicil.((Q    The  case  suggested  by  James,  L.J.,   of  an 


(a)  2  Pbill.  Eccl.  332. 
.  153;  S.C.I 
w/won,  13  P.  D.  37. 


(6)  7  Moo.  P.  C.  438. 
6  P.  D.  35 ;  8  App.  Cas.  43.   B'oliowed  in  Turner 


T.  Thompson^ 

(d)  See  per  Cord  Blackburn,  8  App.  Cas.  at  pp.  60,  61  ,*  per  James,  LJ,, 
6  P.  D.  46,  47 ;  per  CottoD,  L.J.,  ibid.  49. 
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Eaglish  husband  going  to  a  foreign  country  for  the  sole      Part  I. 
purpose  of  domiciling  himself  where  a  divorce  could  be       ™^^8, 
more  easily  obtained  seems  (strictly  speaking)  to  be  rather     Cap.  IV. 
an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  when  a  new 
domicil  is  acquired.     This  must  be  always  a  question  of 
fact,  and  no  Court  would  hold  that  a  mere   temporary 
transference  of   the  matrimonial  home  for  the  sake   of 
obtaining  a  divorce  could  bring  about  a  change  of  domicil 
at  all.     On  the  other  hand,  if  other  circumstances  estab- 
lished the  animus  viayieTtdi  beyond  doubt,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  one  of  the  original  motives  should  vitiate  the 
effect  of  facts.(a) 

If  the  forum  be  the  forum  domicilii^  it  would  appear  Locm  ddicH. 
to  be  immaterial  that  the  locm  delicti  should  have  been 
within  another  jurisdiction;  and  it  has  been  said  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst  that  the  law  makes  no  distinction  in 
respect  of  the  place  of  the  commission  of  the  oiIence.(&) 
And  Story  states  the  American  doctrine  to  be,  that  the 
law  of  the  place  of  the  actual  bo7id  fde  domicil  gives  juris- 
diction to  the  proper  Courts  to  decree  a  divorce  for  any 
cause  allowed  by  the  local  law,  without  any  reference  to 
the  law  of  the  place  of  the  original  marriage,  or  the  place 
where  the  oflFence  for  which  the  divorce  is  allowed  was 
committed.(c)  On  somewhat  similar  principles  it  has 
been  held  that  neglect  or  refusal  to  render  conjugal  rights 
in  England  does  not  give  jurisdiction  to  the  English 
Court,  at  any  rate  against  a  husband  who  has  since  quitted 
this  country.  The  wife's  remedy  for  matrimonial  wrongs 
must  be  usually  sought  in  the  place  of  that  domicil.(cQ 
Whether  such  jurisdiction  exists  against  a  foreigner  tem- 
porarily present  in  England  appears  from  the  last  case 
to  be  left  doubtful. 

The  right  of  the  forum  domicMii^  however,  to  dissolve  a  Divorco— 

must  not  im* 

0^3  See,  on  this  point,  the  finding  as  to  domicil,  and  the  language  generally,  ability, 
of  Hannen,  J.,  in  Briygs  v.  Briggs,  5  P.  D.  163,  165. 

(b)   Warrender  ▼.  Warrender^  2  CI.  &  F.  at  p.  562. 

Uj  Story,  Confl.  §  230  a. 

(a)  Hrebrace  v.  Ftrebrace^  4  P.  D.  63,  67 ;  disapproving  Ydverton  t. 
Ydverton,  1  Sw.  &  Tr.  586. 
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Part  I.     marriage  does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to  impose  dis- 
^^^®'     abilities.     The  marriage  must  either  be  dissolved  for  all 
Cap.  IV.     purposes,  or  not  at  all ;  and  a  personal  disability  to  re- 
marry will  not  follow  the  person  into  another  jurisdiction — 
at  any  rate  when  such  person  removes  with  an  intention 
of  changing  his  domicil.(a)     But  if  the  tribunal  which 
dissolves  the  marriage  forbids  the  re-marriage  of  eitlier  of 
the  spouses  within  a  fixed  period  after  the  date  of  the 
decree,  a  marriage  contracted  by  either  of  them  within 
that  period,  even  in  another  country,  will  be  invalid.(&) 
The  distinction  appears  to  be,  that  an  attempt  to  dissolve 
the  marriage  and  at  the  same  time  impose  a  penal  and 
personal  disability  on  the  guilty  party  is  ineffectual,  but 
that  the  Court  which  has  jurisdiction  to  dissolve  the  mar- 
riage is  competent  to  fix  a  time  from  and  after  which  such 
dissolution  shall  be  regarded  as  complete. 
JuriBdiction  of     The   second   question  which   arises  with   reference  to 
toc&Mol^"'*  the  subject  of  divorce  is,  under  what  circumstances  the 
foreign  mai^     English  Court  will  Assume  jurisdiction  to  dissolve  a  mar- 
nagee,  riage  not  contracted  in  England,  and  whether  it  will  in 

all  cases  dissolve  a  marriage  which  has  been  so  contracted, 
without  regard  to  the  matrimonial  domicil  at  the  time  its 
interference  is  invoked.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  established  that  the  English  Court 
will  dissolve  a  marriage,  without  reference  to  the  place 
English  domi-  where  it  was  contracted,  if  the  domicil  of  the  husband 
sufficient  to°  — ^'^'>  ^^  matrimonial  domicil — is  English  at  the  time  of 
found  juriadic-  the  petition.  In  Brodic  v.  Brodie  (c)  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  in  Tasmania,  and  the  petitioner,  who  was  the 
husband,  had  acquired  an  Australian  domicil.  It  was 
alleged  on  his  behalf  that  he  had  since  gained  a  new 
domicil  in  England,  and  the  full  Court  regarded  it  as 
unquestionable  that,  if  this  were  established,  they  would 
have  jurisdiction  to  dissolve  the  marriage.  Some  evidence 
of  the  change  of  domicil  was  given,  and  the  Court  eventu- 

(a)  JSoott  V.  Attorney- General^  ii  P.  D.  123. 

(6)   Warier  t.  Warier^  in  P.  D.,  June  25,  1890  (see  Times  of  that  date), 
not  yet  reported, 
(c)  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  257  ;  30  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  185. 
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ally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  petitioner  was  "  bond  Part  I. 
Jide  resident"  in  England,  so  as  to  give  them  the  jurisdio-  P^iwoNa. 
tion  contended  for.  A  distinction  was  drawn  in  this  case  Cap.  IV. 
between  such  "  hand  Jide  residence  "  and  strict  domicil,  the 
Court  remarking  that  they  said  nothing  as  to  what  the 
effect  of  the  evidence  might  have  been  in  a  testamentary 
suit,  bnt  that  they  thought  it  had  been  suflSciently  estab- 
lished that  the  petitioner  was  bond  Jide  resident  in 
England  to  entitle  him  to  a  decree.  For  the  proposition, 
however,  that  something  less  than  domicil  is  sufficient  to 
give  the  English  Courts  jurisdiction  to  dissolve  marriages, 
or  for  any  other  purpose  connected  with  the  lex  doinicilii, 
there  was  not  until  Niboyct  v.  Niboyet  (injrti)  any  English 
authority  of  weight,(a)  unless  some  expressions  which  fell 
from  the  Judge-Ordinary  in  YehertonY.  Yelverton(h)  be 
relied  on,  and  the  decisions  of  the  English  Courts  as  to 
the  validity  of  Scotch  divorces  founded  on  the  theory  of 
transient  residence  are  directly  opposed  to  such  a  prin- 
ciple. In  Manning  v.  Manninf/y(c)  alluding  to  this  very 
case,  Lord  Penzance  said :  "  I  shall  forbear  to  discuss  the 
questions  whether  there  can  or  ought  to  be  two  sorts  of 
domicil ;  whether  a  bond  Jide  residence  alone  can  in  any 
sense  be  called  a  domicil,  and  whether  the  mere  fact  of 
residence  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  sufficient  to  entitle  a 
party  to  sue  in  this  court.  I  will  remark,  in  passing,  that 
when  the  case  has  been  reversed,  and  the  Courts  of  this 
country  have  had  to  consider  how  far  persons  who  are 
domiciled  Englishmen  shall  be  bound  by  the  decree  of  a 
foreign  Matrimonial  Court,  the  strong  tendency  has  been 
to  repudiate  the  power  of  the  foreign  Court  under  such 
circumstances  to  dissolve  an  English  marriage.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  an  opposite  course  should  be  followed 

(a)  It  is  obvioiiB  that  fuch  cases  as  Warier  v.  Warter  (Times  Lav 
Rep.  Jone  25,  1890),  where  the  Court  recognises  the  validitj  of  a  diyorco 
nronoaneed  by  an  Indian  Court  under  the  authoritjr  of  an  imperkil  statute, 
nave  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle.  67  the  Indian  Divorce  Act,  1869, 
jurisdiction  in  divorce  is  given  "  where  the  petitioner  professes  the  Christian 
religion,  and  resides  in  India  at  the  time  of  presenting  the  petition/^ 

Ub)  I  Sw.  &  Tr.  574 ;  see  also  Burton  v.  Burton,  21  W.  R.  648,  and 
,  p.  97.  (c)  L.  R  2  P.  &  D.  223. 
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Part  I.      by  the  Courts  of  this  country,  when  they  are  determining 
^_^^^'     to  what  extent  they  will  entertain  the  matrimonial  suits  of 
Cap.  IV.     foreigners."    Lord  Penzance  was  able  to  come  to  the  con- 
elusion  in  this  case  that  there  was  not  even  the  bond  fde 
residence  which  had  been  held  to  be  sufficient  in  Brodic  v. 
English  domi-  Brodie^{d)  and  dismissed  the  petition  accordingly,  so  that 
cil  of  husband  ^^  direct  decision  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  distinction 
was  arrived  at,  but  in  the  subsequent  case  of  Wilson  v. 
Wilson  {h)  the   same  judge  expressed   his   opinion   still 
more  strongly  on  the  subject.     "  Whether  any  residence 
in  this  country  short  of  domicil,  using  that  word  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  will  give  the  Court  jurisdiction  over  parties 
whose  domicil  is  elsewhere,  is  a  question  upon  which  the 
authorities  are  not  consistent.     It  is  the  strong  inclination 
of  my  own  opinion  that  the  only  fair  and  satisfactory  rule 
to  adopt  on  this  matter  of  jurisdiction  is  to  insist  upon  the 
parties  in  all  cases  referring  their  matrimonial  differences 
to  the  Courts  of  the  coimtry  in  which  they  are  domiciled. 
Different  communities  have  different  views  and  laws  re- 
specting matrimonial  obligations,  and  a  different  estimate 
Domicil  ncces-  of  the  causes  which  should  justify  divorce.     It  is  both 
"*S?ent         y^^  ^^^  reasonable,   therefore,  that   the   differences  of 
to  found  married  people  should  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the 

Si^dfvorce*-  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  community  to  which  they  belong,  and  dealt 
with  by  the  tribunals  which  alone  can  administer  those 
laws.  An  honest  adherence  to  this  principle,  moreover,  will 
preclude  the  scandal  which  arises  when  a  man  and  woman 
are  held  to  be  man  and  wife  in  one  country,  and  strangers 
in  another.  ....  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  for  me  to 
decide  on  this  occasion  whether  mere  residence,  short  of 
domicil  in  this  country,  is  sufficient  to  found  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Court,  because  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  petitioner  was,  at  the  commencement  of  this  suit, 
domiciled  in  this  country."  In  Burton  v.  B2crton,(c)  the 
petition  of  the  husband  was  dismissed  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  not  even  bondjule  resident  in  England,  just  as  in 

S2  Sw.  &  Tr.  259 ;  30  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  185. 
L.  B.  2  P.  &  D.  435»  441.  W  21  W.  R.  648. 
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Manning  v.  Majinui[/,(a)  and  it  was  therefore  not  neces-  Part  I. 
sary  to  decide  whether  any  residence  short  of  domicil  ^^^'»- 
would  be  sufficient  to  found  the  jurisdiction.  It  is  true  Cap.  IV. 
that  the  Judge-Ordinary  (Sir  J.  Hannen)  is  reported 
in  that  case  as  saying  that  the  jurisdiction  would  not 
attach  until  the  husband  had  taken  up  his  residence  in 
England,  but  this  cannot  be  taken  as  an  authority  by 
implication  for  the  theory  that  residence  not  amounting 
to  domicil  would  be  sufficient  in  such  cases.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  contrary  has,  in  fact,  been  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Melbourne,(6)  after  a  careful  review  of 
most  of  the  English  cases,  and  the  dicta  of  Lord  Penzance 
in  Wih&n  v.  Wilfion,  to  which  attention  has  just  been 
called,  render  it  improbable  that  the  theory  suggested  in 
Barton  v.  Burton  (c)  will  be  eventually  established.  It  is 
quite  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  English  domicil  will  be  re- 
garded as  sufficient  to  confer  jurisdiction, (rf)  and  it  has 
been  expressly  decided  in  an  Irish  case(e)  that  domicil 
wthout  residence  in  fact  will  do  for  all  such  purposes. 
In  Tolkmache  v.  ToUemaclie,{f)  the  Court  decreed,  at  the 
prayer  of  the  husband,  a  dissolution  of  a  marriage  con- 
tracted first  in  Scotland  and  afterwards  in  England. 
After  the  marriage  the  parties  principally  cohabited  in 
Scotland,  and  the  wife  contended  that  a  Scot<5h  decree  of 
divorce  already  made  was  valid,  and  that  the  Court  had  not 
jurisdiction.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  husband  still 
retained  his  domicil  of  origin,  which  was  English,  and  the 
Court  deci-eed  a  divorce  as  prayed,  holding  that  they  could 
not  recognise  a  Scotch  divorce  of  a  domiciled  Englishman. 

It  being  therefore  established  that  the  English  Court  but  this 
will  assume  jurisdiction  to  dissolve  a  marriage,  whether  ^^^?\ 
celebrated   abroad  or   in    England,    if   the    matrimonial  pensed  ^-ith. 
domicil  at  the  time  of  the  petition  is  English,  it  remains 


(a)  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  223. 

{h)  Dugfjan  v.  Duggan,  reporied  iu  the  Law  Times^  Dec.  29, 1877  *t  P-  'S^. 

(c)  21  W.  R.  648 ;  see  Firebrace  ▼.  Firehrace,  26  W.  R.  617 ;  Deck  v. 
Deck,  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  90 ;  Bond  v.  B<md,  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  93. 

(d)  liatcliify.  Ratdiff,  29  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  171. 

(e)  Om<6\.  OUlis,  8  It.  R.  Eq.  597.  (/)  I  Sw.  &  Tr.  557. 
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Part  I. 

PeB80K». 

Cap.  IV. 

Nihoyet  v. 
2>nboyet. 


to  notice  more  particalarly  the  cases  in  which  it  has  done 
so  where  this  condition  has  not  been  complied  with. 

The  case  of  Niboyet  v.  Nxboyet(a)  is  in  many  respects 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  instances;  and  if  thededsion 
in  that  case  is  to  be  followed  generally,  without  refereace 
to  its  peculiar  facts,  it  is  not  the  least  important  in  its 
logical  consequences.  The  marriage  in  Niboyet  v.  Niboyet 
had  been  contracted  at  Gibraltar  between  a  Frenchman 
and  an  Englishwoman.  The  husband  came  to  England 
(with  his  wife)  as  a  consul  for  France,  and  therefore 
retained  his  French  domicil  of  origin.  The  wife  sued 
in  the  English  court  for  divorce,  on  the  ground  of 
adultery  and  cruelty  in  England;  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  reversing  the  decision  of  Sir  Robert  Phillimore 
in  the  court  below,  held  that  there  was  jurisdiction  to 
entertain  the  suit.  Lord  Justice  Brett  (now  Lord  Esher, 
M.R.)  dissented  from  the  rest  of  the  Court  (James  and 
Cotton,  L.  JJ.) ;  so  that  the  weight  of  .authority  was  at 
least  equally  divided,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  case 
was  not  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  ground  of 
the  decision  of  the  majority  appears  to  be  "that  the 
matrimonial  home  is  English  "  (per  James,  L.J.,  at  p.  9), 
and  that  the  respondent  was  "  resident  in  this  country, 
not  casually,  but  for  several  years  "  (per  Cotton,  L. J.,  at 
p.  21).  Beading  these  judgments  with  that  of  Brett,  L.J., 
who  took  the  opposite  view,  and  with  the  summary  of  the 
cases  by  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  in  the  Court  below,(J)  it 
is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  learned  judges 
whose  opinions  prevailed  were,  in  truth,  more  unwilling  to 
admit  that  a  French  consul  retained  his  domicil  of  origin 
than  anxious  to  assert  jurisdiction  irrespective  of  domicil. 
It  was  not  contested  in  the  cause,  and  had  been  expressly 
affirmed  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore  below,  that  the  consular 
office  of  the  respondent "  incapacitated  him  from  acquiring 
a  domicil  in  this  country."  (c). 

There  is,  no    doubt,   something    pedantic   and    even 


S4  P.  D.  I.     (6)  3  P.  D.  52,  citing  Le  JSu&ur  t.  Le  JSueur,  1  P.  D.  139. 
3P.D.atp.  59;  »ijpr(i,  p.  34. 
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irritating  about  such  a  rule ;  but  if  the  rule  is  not  Part  I. 
disputed,  its  consequences  must  be  accepted  without  ™^8. 
"evasion.  Domicil  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  legal  conception  Cap.  IV. 
of  residence ;  (a)  and  if  the  respondent  in  Niboyet  v.  Nihoyet  ' 

retained  his  French  domicil,  he  did  so  for  all  purposes. 
The  law  had  no  business  to  regard  him  as  resident  in 
England  at  all.  To  admit  that  his ''  residence  "  in  England, 
qud  consul,  could  not  be  domicil,  and  then  to  attribute  to 
that  "  residence "  all  the  consequences  which  domicil 
usually  carries  with  it,  was  an  essentially  "  insular  "  mode 
of  recognising  the  existence  of  international  law.  It  is 
not  surprising  to  find  Lord  Selborne,  in  a  later  case,(&) 
speaking  of  Niboyet  v.  Nihoyet  as  follows : — "  Now,  if  that 
case  was  well  decided,  it  is  certainly  not  an  authority  in 

the  appellant's  favour Whether  another  country — 

the  country  of  those  parties  (France,  I  think) — would  have 
recognised  that  decision  we  need  not  at  present  inquire." 
Lord  Blackburn,  in  the  same  case,  expressly  guarded 
himself  against  expressing  any  approval  of  Niboyet  v. 
Niboyet ;  (c)  whilst  _even  Cotton,  L.J.  (one  of  the  Lords 
Justices  responsible  for  the  judgment),  appears  afterwards 
to  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  harmonising  it  with  private 
international  law.(^  It  is  of  course  clear  that,  if  an 
English  statute  expressly  directs  an  English  Court  to 
disregard  the  rules  of  private  international  law,  the  Court 
must  obey.  But,  "  unless  there  be  definite  express  terms 
to  the  contrary,  a  statute  is  to  be  interpreted  as  applicable 
and  as  intended  to  apply  only  to  matters  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Legislature  by  which  it  is  enacted."  (0 

(a)  Of.  mprA,  p.  23.  {&)  Earvey  v.  Farnie,  8  App.  Cas.  55,  56. 

(c)  At  p.  60  of  8  App.  Cas. :  '^  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  that 
wae/and  1  wish  to  ezoress  no  opinion  upon  it  one  waj  or  the  other." 

{d)  "It  maj  hosaid  that  our  decision  in  Niboyet  y.  Niboyei  was  in  some 

wa^  at  variance  with  what  -we  are  laying  down  in  this  case The 

deomion  ....  turned  entirely  upon  the  construction  of  an  English  Act  of 
Parliament;  and  [we]  said,  whatever  mi^ht  have  heen  the  consequences  in- 
dependently of  those  words,  this  Act  of  Parliament  gives  to  us,  an  English 
Court,  Jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  and  says  what  is  to  be  the  consequence  if 
certain  facts  are  proved  in  a  suit  and  brought  before  ns  under  the  Act.  That 
was  the  ratio  deAdmdi  in  that  case  " :  per  Cotton,  L.J.,  in  Harvey  v.  Farnie^ 
6  P.  D.  at  pp.  50,  51.  (e)  Per  Brett,  L.J.,  4  P.  D.  at  p.  20. 
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Part  I.         There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the   judgment  of  the 
Pemons.     majority  of  the  Court  in  Nihoyet  v.  Niboyet  is  at  variance 
Cap.  IV^     with  the  general  tenor  of  authority  up  to  the  date  of  that 
deciflion.(a) 

It  remains  to  consider  some  other  cases,  of  even  less 
authority,  in  which  jurisdiction  without  domicil  has  been 
assumed.  In  Deck  v.  Deck  (&)  the  marriage  was  an  English 
one,  but  the  husband  had  since  its  celebration  acquired  an 
American  domicil,  where  he  committed  t^ultery.  The 
Court  held  that  it  had  jurisdiction,  and  made  the  decree 
asked  for  by  the  wife,  resting  their  decision  on  the  two 
grounds  that  the  words  of  the  statute  giving  them 
jurisdiction  to  dissolve  a  marriage  at  the  instance  of 
the  wife  in  such  cases  (20  &  21  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  27)  were 
large  enough  to  include  the  case  before  them,  and  that 
the  respondent,  though  his  domicil  was  America,  was  still 
a  natural-bom  British  subject,  and  could  not  shake  off  his 
allegiance.  Having  regard  to  the  expressions  of  Lord 
Penzance  in  Wilson  v.  Wilsa7i^{c)  quoted  above,  which 
agree  with  the  almost  unanimous  views  of  foreign  jurists, 
and  to  the  view  which  the  English  Courts  have  taken 
of  foreign  divorces  where  the  parties  have  been  domiciled 
in  England,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  decision  in 
Beck  V.  Deck  is  an  anomalous  one,  and  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  accurate  exposition  of  the  present  state 
of  the  law  on  the  subject.  In  Bmd  v.  Bo7id  (d)  it  did 
not  distinctly  appear  whether  the  respondent's  domicil 
was  Irish  or  not,  and  the  Court  therefore  assumed  the 
required    jurisdiction,   observing  that   the   case   was  in 

(fl)  In  a  recent  case^  D'Etchegopen  v.  D'Etchegoyen,  13  P.  D.  132,  Sir  J. 
Hannen  held  that  domicil  gave  jurisdiction,  and  B<'em8  to  have  avoided  saying 
that  less  than  domicil  would  do  so.  In  Ingham  v.  iSbcA#,  57  L.  T.  920, 
Butt,  J.,  appears  to  have  followed  the  jarinciple  of  Nihoyet  v.  'Niboyet^  so  far 
as  to  reco^ise  the  validity  of  a  dissolution  in  Berlin  of  a  marriage  there  con- 
tracted between  a  domiciled  Austrian  and  a  Prus^^ian  woman,  apparently  on 
the  ground  that  the  habband  was  bond  fide  ref-ident  in  Berlin.  It  is,  however, 
stat^  in  the  Law  Magazine  and  Beview^  vol.  xiii.  p.  85,  .that  the  facts  in 
thiB  case  were  not  fully  disclosed  to  the  Court,  and  that  the  resideace  in 
Berlin  was  "purely  collusive." 

(6)  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  90 ;  29  L.  J.  P.  k  M.  129. 

L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  441.  {d)  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  93. 
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substance  the  same  as  that  of  Deck  v.  Deck^  which  was  Part  L 
decided  on  the  same  day.  YelverUm  v.  Ydverton  (a)  was  ^^^8- 
a  suit  by  the  wife  for  a  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  the  Cap.  IV. 
place  of  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  being  Scotch  and 
the  domicil  of  the  husband  Irish,  and  the  Court  held  that 
they  had  no  jurisdiction,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  older  cases  on  the  subject.  It  was  further  held 
expressly  in  this  case  that  the  wife  could  not,  as  a 
married  woman,  acquire  any  domicil  other  than  her 
husband's  under  any  circumstances,  but  the  latter  dicta 
as  to  this  have  already  been  examined  while  treating  of 
domicil,(&)  and  it  may  be  now  taken  that  either  a 
judicial  separation  from  or  desertion  by  her  husband 
will  enable  her  to  do  so,(c)  though  it  will  not  entitle 
her  to  sue  for  a  divorce  in  her  new  forum.  In  Callwell  v. 
Callwdl  (d)  neither  the  place  where  the  marriage  had 
been  contracted  nor  the  domicil  of  the  husband,  who  was 
the  petitioner,  was  English,  but  the  wife  appeared,  and  so 
submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  Had  it  not 
been  for  such  submission,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
decree  which  was  made  in  that  case  could  have  been 
supported. 

The  result  of  the  cases  which  have  now  been  examined 
shows  that,  with  the  exception  of  Niboyet  v.  Niboyet,  there 
is  no  authority  worthy  the  name  for  saying  that  the  English 
Court  will  dissolve  any  marriage  where  the  parties  are 
not  domiciled  in  this  country,  even  though  it  was  con- 
tracted here.  In  Sinonin  v.  MaUlac  (e)  the  Court  assumed 
jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  such  a  marriage 
ab  initio,  and  refused  a  decree  of  nullity,  though  such  a 
decree  had  been  obtained  in  France,  where  the  parties  had 
been  domiciled  throughout.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
such  an  inquiry  belongs  especially  to  the  forum  loci  con» 
(radvs,  and  it  would  be  a  very  different  thing  for  an 

(a)  I  Sir.  &  Tr.  574.  (6)  Vtde  suprA,  Cha^.  II. 

(e)  Le  JSueur  v.  Le  ihieur^  L.  R.  i  P.  D.  139 ;  Dolphin  v.  R6bin$,  7 
fl.  L.  C.  390. 

{d)  3  Sw.  &  Tr.  259 ;  so  in  Z^fcUrUki  t.  ZydinsH,  2  8w.  &  Tr.  420 
infrd.  (e)  29  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  97. 
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Part  I.  English  Court  to  assume  to  dissolve  a  marriage,  for  causes 
Vbrsons.  arising  after  its  celebration,  where  the  matrimonial  domicil 
Cap.  IV.  was  foreign,  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  had  beea 
originally  celebrated  in  this  country.  The  decisions, 
however,  of  the  English  Courts  in  cases  where  the 
circumstances  have  been  reversed,  and  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  consider  the  validity  of  divorces  by  decrees 
of  foreign  Courts  where  the  matrimonial  domicil  has 
remained  English,  are  all  in  point  in  considering  the 
present  question,  and  have  already  been  discussed  in  their 
proper  place.  The  words,  however,  of  Lord  Penzance  in 
Shavj  V.  Attoi^iey-Gcneral  (a)  are  deserving  of  attention  in 
connection  with  this  subject.  "  No  case,"  he  says,  "  has 
ever  yet  decided  that  a  man  can,  according  to  the  laws  of 
this  country,  be  divorced  from  his  wife  by  the  tribunals 
of  a  country  in  which  he  has  never  had  either  domicil 
or  residence.  He  has  never  submitted  himself,  either 
directly  or  inferentially,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  such  a  court, 
and  has  never,  by  any  act  of  his  own,  laid  himself  open  to 
be  affected  by  its  process,  if  it  never  reaches  him.  A 
judgment  so  obtained  has,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the 
want  of  jurisdiction,  the  incurable  vice  of  being  contrary  to 
natural  justice,  because  the  proceedings  are  ex  parte,  and 
take  place  in  the  absence  of  the  party  affected  by  them.** 
And  in  accordance  with  this  reasoning  it  has  been  held  that 
if  a  husband  whose  jurisdiction  is  foreign  appear  uncon- 
ditionally to  a  petition  in  the  Divorce  Court,  and  take  a 
practical  step  in  the  cause,  or  by  obtaining  further  time 
to  answer,  he  cannot  afterwards  contest  the  jurisdiction^ 
but  must  answer  to  the  merits.  Under  such  circumstances 
his  proper  course  would  have  been  to  have  appeared  under 
protest.(6) 

There  appears  to  be  no  power  to  order  service  abroad  of 
a  petition  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  although  such 
service  of  petition  for  nullity,  dissolution,  judicial  separa- 

(a)  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  156. 

(6)  Zydinshi  v.  Zydinski,  2  Sw.  k  Tr.  420;  and  see  also  Callwdt  v.  GaU^ 
toellj  3  Sw.  &  Tr.  259. 
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tion,  or  jactitation  of  marriage  is  provided  for  by  20  &  21      Part  I. 
Vict.  c.  85,  ss.  41,  42.(«)  V^^b. 

Cap.  IV. 
SUMMABV. 
DISSOLUTION  OF  MARRIAGE. 

Where  a  marriage  has  been  celebrated  in  England,  and 
the  domicil  of  the  parties  is  British,  a  foreign  divorce  pur-  pp.  85-88. 
porting  to  dissolve  it  will  in  no  case  be  recognised. 

When  the  parties  to  such  a  marriage  were  domiciled 
abroad  at  the  time  of  its  celebration,  and  the  law  of  the  p.  88. 
same  continuing  domicil  purports  to  divorce  them,  the 
divorce  will  be  recognised  as  valid  by  an  English  Court. 

The  same  principle  would  accord  the  same  recognition  p.  89. 
to  a  foreign  divorce  granted  by  the  law  of  the  domicil, 
where  the  domicil  of  the  parties  had  been  English  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage,  and  had  been  subsequently  changed. 

Where   a  marriage   has   been    celebrated   abroad,    an 
English  Court  will  assume  jurisdiction  to  dissolve  it  if  it  pp.  90-93. 
can  be  shown  that  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  English  at 
the  time  of  the  application. 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  jurisdiction  will  be  asserted  pp.  94-97- 
in  the  absence  of  English  domicil.  In  Niboyet  v.  Niboyet  (b) 
it  was  held  that  residence  not  amounting  to  domicil  was 
sufficient,  but  the  case  was  one  where  the  residence  would 
have  amounted  to  domicil  but  for  the  consular  character 
of  the  husband.  In  Brodie  v.  Brodie  (c)  jurisdiction  was 
assumed  on  "  bondjide  residence  " ;  and  in  Deck  v.  Deck  (d) 
on  continuing  British  allegiance.  The  last  case  would 
probably  not  be  followed.  So,  it  would  seem,  the  Court  p.  97- 
may  exercise  its  jurisdiction,  notwithstanding  the  want  of 
an  English  domicil,  if  the  respondent  submit  by  appear- 
ance, and  taking  practical  steps  in  the  cause,  though  a 
former  submission  in  another  cause  is  not  sufficient. 

(a)  Chi4Juster  y.  Chichester,  10  P.  D.  186 ;  Firebrace  v.  Firebrace,  4 
P.  D.  63,  69.  As  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian  Goarts,  which  does  not 
depend  npon  domicil,  see  Warier  y.  Warier,  Times  Law  Bep.  Jane  25, 1890, 
and  the  Indiau  Divorce  Act,  1869,  s.  2. 

Q})  4  P.  D.  I.  (c)  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  259.  (cQ  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  9a 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ARTIFICIAL  AND  CONVENTIONAL  PERSONS,  INCLUDING   FOREIGN 
CORPORATIONS,   STATES,  SOVEREIGNS,   AND  AMBASSADORS. 

(i.)  Foreign  CorporcUions, 

The  principle  that  laws  are  commands  addressed  to  persons^ 
which  has  been  referred  to  above,(a)  renders  it  important 
to  consider  what  entities  come  within  that  term.  That 
corporations  created  by  statute  or  charter  of  the  British 
Crown  are  for  most  purposes  "  persons  "  within  the  contem- 
plation of  the  law  has  long  been  decided ;  (6)  and  Order 
Lxxi.  r.  I,  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873  *^d  1875,  recognises 
the  same  principle  by  enacting  that  the  word  "person" 
shall,  in  the  construction  of  the  Judicature  Rules,  unless 
there  is  anything  in  the  subject  or  context  repugnant 
thereto,  include  a  body  corporate  or  politic.  Postponing 
for  the  present  the  discussion  of  the  rights  and  liabilities 
in  an  English  court  of  independent  sovereign  States, 
which  are  clearly  designated  by  the  phrase  ^'bodies 
politic/'  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  how  far  a  corporation 
not  created  by  British  statute  or  charter  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  body  corporate  or  person,  and  in  what  respects 
its  position  in  an  English  court  may  be  regarded  as 
peculiar. 

It  is  plainly  only  by  a  legal  fiction  that  a  corporate 
body,  being  an  abstract  and  intangible  creation  of  the 
law,  can  be  regarded  as  a  person  at  all.  This  has  given 
rise  to  doubts  whether  the  personality  so  created  can  or 

(a)  AnUf  p.  ziT. 

{b)  See  authoriuea  cited  in  Grant  on  GorportttionB,  p.  4,  n.  (t). 
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onght  to  be  recognised  in  the  courts  of  any  other  Legisla-      Part  I. 
ture  than  that  which  created  it — whether,  in  fact,  Great     ^'"^^^' 
Britain  or  any  other  State  has  a  right  to  create  artificial      Cap.  V. 
persons  which  the  Courts  of  other  countries  shall  be  bound      Foreign 
to  recognise.     It  is  obviously  only  by  a  comity  of  nations,  Chrporattom, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  that  this  recognition  can 
be  given.    The  courts  of  all  countries  are  open  primd  facie 
to  natural  persons,  and  to  no  others ;  and  an  intangible 
body,  which  claims  to  possess  a  certain  unity  and  indivi- 
duality of  its  own  by  the  law  of  a  foreign  State,  cannot 
claim,  as  of  right,  to  be  treated,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  State,  on  the  footing  of  an  ordinary  rational  human 
being.     Such  recognition,  in  fact,  could  only  be  accorded 
between   States  whose    systems  of   jurisprudence  were 
characterised  by  the  same  general  conceptions,  and  who 
had  reached,  approximately  speaking,  the  same  stage  of 
civilisation.     It  would  be  impossible,  unless  these  condi- 
tions were  complied  with,  that  the  ordinary  attributes  of  a 
person,  such  as  domicil  and  capacity,  could  be  consistently 
applied  to  these  creations  of  a  foreign  law ;  and  unless  a 
foreign  corporation  which  claimed  our  recognition  was,  by 
the  law  of  the  State  which  created  it,  substantially  the 
same  thing  as  a  corporation  created  by  statute  or  charter 
here,  we  should  be  unable  to  recognise  it  at  all.(a)     The 
principle  that  a  foreign  corporation  may  sue  as  plaintiff  by  Right  of  a 
its  corporate  name  in  an  English  court  was  decided  as  long  corowSition 
ago  as  1730  in  The  Butch  West  India  Oo.  v.  Van  Moses  (b)  to  sue. 
and  ITenriqiies  v.  Dutch  West  India  Oo,^(c)  the  latter  of 
which  was  an  appeal  against  a  judgment  on  a  scire  facias 
brought  by  the  plaintiffs  in  the  first  action  against  the 

(a)  General  Steam  Namgation  Co.  v.  Guillon,  1 1  M.  &  W.  877  ;  Inaate 
▼.  Austrian  Uoyd^s^  4  (>.  B.  N.  S.  704  ;  27  L.  J.  C.  P.  323.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  in  several  instances  conventions  have  been  entered  into 
between  the  British  Goyemnient  and  certain  foreign  States,  granting  to  com- 
panies and  other  commercinl,  industrial,  and  financial  associaliouR,  reciprocal 
rights  as  to  bringing  or  defending  actions  before  the  tribunals  of  the  foreign 
contracting  State.  Such  conventionR  have  been  made  with  France  (1862), 
Bel^um  (1862),  Italy  (1862),  and  Germany  (1874),  and  will  be  found  set 
out  in  Buckley  on  Companies,  5th  ed.  pp.  674-676. 

(h)  I  Str.  612.  (c)  2  Ld.  Rajm.  1532. 
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Part  I.      bail  of  the  defendant  in  that  case.     It  was  contended  in 
f^^®*     argument  for  the   appellants,   that    no   recognisance  in 
Cap.  v.      England    could  be  given    to   this    Gencralis  privilegiata 
Ffyreign      sodetas  Belgvu  ad  Indos  Occulcntales  ncgotians^  inasmuch 
CorporaiionB,  as  the  law  of  England  did  not  take  notice  of  any  foreign 
corporation,  nor  could   any   foreign  corporation  in  their 
corporate    name   and    capacity    maintain  any  action   at 
common  law  in  this  kingdom.     It  was  held,  however,  both 
by  the  King's  Bench  and  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the 
objection  was  untenable.     In  a  note  added  by  Lord  Ray- 
mond to  the  report,  it  is  said  that  the  original  action  by 
the  Dutch  company,  which  was  for  money  lent,  &c.,  was 
tried  at  Nisi  Prius  before  Lord  King  in   1734,  when  it 
appeared  that  the  cause   of  action   accrued  in  Holland. 
Lord  Raymond  proceeds :  "  Upon  the  trial.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor King  told  me  he  made  the  plaintiflF  give  in  evidence 
the  proper  instruments  whereby  by  the   law  of  Holland 
they  were  effectually  created   a  corporation  there.     And 
after  hearing  the  objections  made  by  counsel,  he  directed 
the  jury  to  find  for  the  plaintiffs ;  who  accordingly  did, 
and   gave  them  £1^,720    damages  ;    and   afterwards  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  Common  Pleas  to  set  aside  the 
verdict,  but  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  that  Court  the 
motion  was   denied."(a)     This  decision  has  been   recog- 
nised and  adopted  in   subsequent  cases,(&)  and  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  foreign   corporation  may  sue   as  plaintiffs 
cannot  therefore  now  be  questioned.     It  must,  however, 
be  taken  subject  to  the  qualification  already  referred  to, 
that  the  foreign  corporation,  so  called,  must  be  something 
with  the  constitution  and  attributes  of  a  body  incorporated 
by  English  law.     It  was  answered  in  argument  to  Lord 
Abinger,  who  said  that  the  Court  did  not  know  what  a 
corporation  meant  in  France,  that  it  was  enough  if  the 
body  referred  to  had  in  France  the  same  incidents  and 


.t 


2  1/1.  Raytn.  1535. 

Bank  v. 


Sovth  Carolina  Bank  v.  Case,  8  B.  &  C.  427 ;  National  Bank  of 
St  Charles  v.  De  Bernales,  Ry.  &  M.  N.  P.  C.  i9ojAet/?6y  ▼.  Colt's  Patent 
Firearms  Co.,  L.  R  7  Q.  B.  293 ;  Scott  v.  Royal  Wax  Candle  Co.,  L.  B, 
I  Q.  B.  D,  404 ;   Westman  v.  A,  JB.  Snickarefabrikj  L.  R.  i  Ex.  D.  237. 
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immunities  as  a  corporation  in  England.(a)     So  Byles,  J.,       1'akt  I. 
says:  "I  doubted,  and  I  still  doubt,  whether  s.  16  (of      ^'''^^^ 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852)  can  apply  to  a      Cai*.  V. 
foreign  corporation  trading  abroad.     We  have  no  means      j^on-iqn 
of  knowing  the  constitution  and  attributes  of  such  a  body.  Corporations. 
It  may  be  altogether  different  from  our  incorporated  com- 
panies."  (h)    In  the  case  last  cited,  the  statute  referred  to 
was  held  not  to  have  been  intended  to  apply  to  foreign 
corporations ;  but  the  decision  must  be  regarded  as  open 
to  suspicion,  having  been  questioned  by  Quain,  J.,  in-  the 
later  case  of  Scott  v.  Roycd    Wax  CaiuLle  Co.(c)     And  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  later  cases  the  applicability  to  foreign 
corporations  of  Order  ix.  r.  8  (Judicature  Acta),  which 
is  practically  a  re-enactment  of  the  section  above  men- 
tioned, has  been  fully  recognised. (^     Bat  the  principle 
does  not  extend  to  foreign  'partncrs}iips,{e) 

The  principle  that  foreign  corporations  might  be  recog-  Liability  of 
nised  when  suing  as  plaintiffs  was  not  extended  to  their  ^J^rf^on 
appearance  as  defendants  until  a  considerably  later  date,  to  be  sued. 
It  was  pointed  out  by  Williams,  J.,  in  Ingaie  v.  Aicstrian 
Uoyd!s^{J)  that  there  was  then  (1858)  no  precedent  for 
admitting  foreign  corporations  to  defend  an  action  at  law 
in  their  corporate  capacity ;  but  they  had  certainly  been 
treated  as  defendants  in   the   Courts  of  Chancery,  and 
in  Carroll  Iron  Co.  v.  Madaren  (jf)   an    injunction   was 
granted  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  against  a  Scotch,  i.e., 
a  foreign,  corporation.     In  the  latter  case,  though  objec- 
tion was  taken  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  service,  and  the 
presence   of    the   company   within  the  jurisdiction  was 

(a)  General  Steam  Navigation  Co,  v.  Guillon,  11  M.  &  W   877,  889. 

(b)  Inaate  v.  Austrian  Lloyd's,  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  704-  Cf.  the  judgments 
in  C<)Umlioun  v.  Jleddon,  24  Q.  B.  D.  491 ;  59  L.  J.  Q.  B.  142. 

(c)  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  D.  404,  at  p.  409 ;  and  nee  per  Bi-Hmwell,  B.,  Westmaa 
V.  A,  E.  Sniekartfabrik,  L.  R.  i  Ex.  I).  237,  240. 

rd)  Scott  V.  Royal  Wax  Candle  Co.  {ante\  and  Mason  v.  Comptoir 
d^Escompte  de  Paris,  in/rd. 

(e)  BusseU  ▼.  CamhefoH,  W.  N.  1889,  p.  139. 

(/)  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  704,  709. 

(fl)  5  fl.  L.  C.  416  (1855);  80  service  ordered  by  Court  of  CliRncery  on 
an  Irish  corporation  in  Lewis  v.  Baldwin,  11  Beav.  153;  see  Madaren  v, 
StainUm,  16  Beav.  285. 
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Part  I.  denied,  it  was  not  contended  that  an  English  Court  was 
^^^^^'  incompetent  to  treat  a  foreign  corporation  as  defendants, 
Cap.  V.  if  proper  service  of  the  writ  was  effected  upon  them.  It 
Foreign  ^^  ^o*»  however,  directly  held  that  it  was  competent  to 
Corporations,  do  SO  until  Newby  V.  Van  Oppen.(a)  "  It  is  true  that  we 
are  not  aware,"  said  Blackburn,  J.,  "  of  any  reported  case 
in  which  a  foreign  corporation  has  been  sued  in  a  court  of 
law ;  but  it  seems  to  follow,  from  their  being  permitted 
to  sue  as  plaintiffs,  that  they  must  be  suable  as  defend- 
ants. It  is,  however,  enough  to  say  that  we  will  not  on 
this  ground  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  proceeding.  The 
corporation  may,  if  so  advised,  raise  the  question  after 
appearing  on  the  record."  It  should  be  remarked  that,  in 
this  case,  the  defendant  corporation  was  rfe/oc^o  carrying 
on  business  in  England,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  fact  was  relied  upon  in  the  judgment  on  the  question 
whether  the  action  was  maintainable.  So  it  has  been 
held,  since  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  that  the 
provisions  in  the  schedule  to  these  Acts  for  service  of 
writs  of  summons  or  notice  thereof  out  of  the  juris- 
diction apply  to  actions  against  a  foreign  corporation 
resident  out  of  the  jurisdiction. (6)  "The  language  of 
Order  xi.  r.  i,"  said  Cockbum,  C.J.,  "  appears  to  me  large 
enough  to  include  foreign  corporations,  and  to  be  as  ap- 
plicable to  them  as  to  foreign  subjects."  "There  is 
nothing  in  the  language  of  the  order,"  said  Quain,  J.,  "to 
sanction  our  making  any  difference  between  a  foreign 
subject  and  a  foreign  corporation — between  a  natural 
person  and  an  artificial  person — ^in  respect  of  service,  and 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  we  should. 
With  regard  to  the  decision  in  Ingate  v.  Austrian 
Lloyd! 8y(c)  that  e.  19  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Act,  1852,  did  not  apply  to  a  foreign  corporation,  I  should 
like  to  have  that  decision  reconsidered  if  it  were  neces- 


(a)  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  293.  Becentlj  the  Bame  principle  has  been  recognised 
in  Maton  y.  Comptoir  d'Eacompte  de  Paris  and  JSagyin  v.  ikLme^  W.  N. 
1889,  p.  129.     See  infrh. 

(b)  800U  V.  Royal  Wax  Candle  Co.,  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  D.  404. 

(c)  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  704;  27  L.  J.  C.  P.  323. 
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Bary."     It  has  been  decided,  however,  that  notice  of  the      Part  L 
writ  of  summons  must  be  served,  service  of  the  writ  itself      '""^^^* 
having  been  set  aside  by  the  Exchequer  Division  of  the      Cap.  V. 
High  Court. (a)    "  I  am  of  opinion,"  said  Bramwell,  B.,      Foreign 
in  the  case  last  cited,  "  that  we  ought  not  to  set  aside  the  Corjtorations. 
order  permitting  the  issue  of  the  writ,  becavse  a  foreign 
earporcUion  is  suable  in  this  couTvtry^  and  so  a  writ  may  lie 
against  it."     It  can  hardly  be  said  without  arguing  in  a 
circle,  so  far  as  this  particular  judgment  is  concerned,  that 
it  must  be  inferred  that  a  foreign  corporation  is  suable 
here  because  the    Legislature    has  made  provisions    for 
serving  notice  of  writs  which  have  been  construed  as 
applicable  to  them  ;  but  that  reasoning  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  in  Scott 
V.  Boyal  Wax  Candle  Co,y(b)  and  with  the  admitted  right 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  order  service  on  a  foreign 
corporation  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Judicature  Acts. 

It  has  been  said  that  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Nexdby  v.  Van  Service  of 
OppeUyic)  aflirmed  the  abstract  proposition  that  a  foreign  ©  "foreim*^^ 
corporation  is  suable  in  England.  In  that  case  the  foreign  corporation. 
corporation  had  a  branch  o£5ce  and  carried  on  business  in 
England,  and  it  was  further  held  that  service  in  such  a 
case  must  be  on  a  clerk  or  officer  in  the  nature  of  a  head 
officer,  whose  knowledge  would  be  the  knowledge  of  the 
corporation,(rf)  in  accordance  with  the  English  common  law 
rule,  re-enacted  by  statute,  as  to  the  proper  service  of  a 
writ  upon  a  corporation  aggregate.  It  was  with  reference 
to  this  point  alone  that  the  subsequent  case  of  Mackereth 
V.  Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway  Co.(e)  was  decided, 
and  the  question  of  the  liability  of  a  foreign  corporation 
to  be  sued  at  all  does  not  therefore  seem  to  be  affected  by 
it.  The  defendants  in  that  case  were  a  Scotch  corporation, 
with  running  powers  over  an  English  railway  to  Carlisle, 

(a)  Westman  v.  A.  E.  Snickarefabril;  L.  B.  i  Ex.  D.  237. 

(b)  L.  K.  I  Q.  B.  D.  240.  (c)  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  293. 

(d)  See  Tidd's  Practice,  ed.  182S,  p.  121 ;  2  Will.  lY.  c.  39,  s.  13 ;  15  &  16 
Vict.  c.  76,  B.  16. 

(e)  L.  H.  8  £z.  149. 
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Part  I.  and  their  only  officer  in  England,  upon  whom  the  writ  was 
^^^^'  served,  was  a  booking-clerk  at  Carlisle,  whose  sole  duty  it 
Cap.  v.  ^as  to  issue  tickets  to  travellers.  It  was  held,  that  the 
Foreign  booking-clerk  was  not  a  head  officer  or  clerk  of  the  def  end- 
Corparations.  a^its  upon  whom  Service  of  the  writ  could  properly  be 
made,  and  that  the  defendants  did  not  in  any  sense  reside 
or  carry  on  business  (a)  at  Carlisle,  so  as  to  come  within 
s.  i6  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852  (15  & 
16  Vict.  c.  76).  According  to  the  decisions  under  the 
Judicature  Acts  which  have  been  already  cited,(6)  the 
proper  course  under  similar  circumstances  would  be  to 
obtain  leave,  under  Order  ii.  r.  4,  Order  xi.  r.  I,  of  the 
schedule  to  the  Judicature  Acts,  to  issue  a  writ  against 
the  defendants,  and  to  serve  them  with  notice  of  such  writ 
out  of  the  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  on  their  head  officer  at  their 
Scotch  head  office.  The  general  principle  that  a  foreign 
corporation  is  suable  in  England,  subject  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  English  procedure  as  to  effecting  service,  is  in  no 
way  impaired  by  the  judgment -in  Mackcreth  v.  Glasgow 
and  South-  Western  Railway  Co, ;  nor  is  there  in  reality 
anything  hostile  to  it  in  Carroii  Iron  Co.  v.  Madaren^(c) 
which  was  relied  on  in  argument.  All  that  was  decided 
in  the  latter  case  on  this  point  was  that  an  alleged  agent 
of  the  company  in  England  was  not  an  agent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  served  with  notice  of  an  injunction;  and  that 
unless  the  defendants  were  either  resident  in  England  or 
were  sued  in  respect  of  acts  or  property  in  England,  an 
injunction  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  ought  not  to 
be  enforced.  No  diflference  was  in  fact  made  between  the 
position  of  a  Scotch  corporation  and  a  Scotch  domiciled 
subject;  and  the  distinction  between  a  natural  person 
and  an  artificial  person  created  by  a  foreign  law,  was  not 
referred  to.     That  there  is  no  such  distinction  for  this 

(a)  As  to  the  meaning?  of  the  wordi  "  carry  on  bu^iness,"  see  Skids  ▼. 
Cheat  Northern  Ry,  do.,  30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  331  ;  Garton  v.  Great  Western 
My,  Co.,  I  E.  &  E.  258 ;  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  103. 

(b)  Westman  v.  A.  E.  JSnickarefabrik,  L.  R.  i  Ex.  D.  237  ;  Scott  ▼.  Hoyal 
Wax  Candle  Co.,  L.  R.  i  Q.  B.  1).  240. 

(c)  5  H.  L.  C.  416,  458- 
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purpose  appears  from  a  more  recent  case,  where  it  was  Fart  1. 
held  that  the  exceptional  privileges  as  to  jurisdiction  ^^^^^' 
conferred  on  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen,  domiciled  or  ordi-  Cap.  V. 
narily  resident  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  (under  the  Judi-  Foreign 
cature  Rules),  are  applicable  to  corporations  as  to  indi-  Corporations. 
Yiduals.(a) 

In  two  cases  which  were  very  recently  before  the  Court 
of  Appeal  (ft)  the  principle  that  a  foreign  corporation  may 
be  sued  in  England,  and  that  the  writ  may  be  served  here 
upon  the  manager  of  the  London  agency,  was  fully  recog- 
nised. Such  manager  must,  however,  be  a  "  head  officer" 
within  the  meaning  of  Order  ix.  r.  8  (Judicature  Acts), 
and  a  mere  agent  with  an  office  of  his  own  in  England  will 
nob  do.(c)  The  result  of  these  cases  appears  to  be  that 
it  is  a  question  of  fact  whether  the  office  is  the  office  of 
the  foreign  corporation,  and  the  agent  a  *'  head  officer,"  so 
as  to  admit  of  service.  But  though  a  corporation  may  thus 
be  regarded  as  resident  in  England,  and  perhaps  in  other 
places  at  the  same  time,  for  the  purposes  of  jurisdiction, 
this  does  not  apply  to  partnerships,  which  have  no  corpor- 
ate existence  apart  from  the  individuals  composing  them. 
Accordingly,  a  foreign  partnership,  the  members  of  which 
are  foreigners  resident  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  but  carrying 
on  business  in  this  country,  cannot  be  served  under  Order 
IX.  r.  6,  by  service  on  the  manager  at  their  principal  place 
of  business  within  the  jurisdiction.(rf) 

The  position  of  foreign  corporations  as  ordinary  liti-  Foreign 
gants  having  been  determined,  it  is  next  desirable  to  con-  ^'2ow*far" 
sider  how  far  they  can  be  affected  by  special   statutory  controlled  by 
regulations   for   their  liquidation   or  control.     To    what  ^^^  ompamea 
extent  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act, 

fa)   Watkins  v.  Scottish  Imperial  Insurance  Co.,  23  Q.  B.  D.  285. 
h)  Mason  v.  Comptoir  (VEscompte  de  Paris,  Hoggin  v.  Same,  23  Q.  B.  D. 

(c)  Nutter  v.  Messaqenes  Maritime^,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  527. 

(rf)  Bussell  V.  Camhefort,  23  Q.  B.  D.  (C.  A.)  526,  overruling  O'Neil  v. 
Cuuim,  46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  191,  and  dicta  of  A.  L.  Smith,  J.,  in  I^Mexfen  v. 
Oibson,  16  Q.  B.  D.  792.  For  another  instance  of  service  on  a  foreign  cor- 
poration with  a  "head  officer'*  in  England,  see  Lhoneux  y.  Hong  Kong 
HasOdng  Co,,  33  Ch.  D.  446. 
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Part  I.      1 862,  for  winding  up  companies  apply  to  such  cases  is  not 
Pebsonb.     strictly  a  matter  of  private  international  law,  and  has  been 
Cap.  V.      regarded  rather  by  English  Courts  as  a  question  of  the  in- 
j^f^lgj^     tention  of  the  English  Legislature.     The  principle  of  their 
Corporations,  applicability  was  first  accepted  with  regard  to  companies 
created  by  a  subordinate  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Empire, 
Thus,  a  winding-up  order  was  made  against  an  Indian  cor- 
poration having  a  branch  office  and  agent  in  England.(a) 
In  a  similar  case  it  was  apparently  assumed  that  a  like  order 
could  have  been  made  under  the  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  45,  but 
the  application  was  refused  on  the  ground  of  its  inexpedi- 
ency.(6)     But  with  regard  to  strictly  foreign  associations, 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  jurisdiction  has  been  expressed. 
"  Their  lordships  are  clearly  of  opinion,"  said  James,  L.J., 
in  another  case,(c)  "  that  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  never 
contemplated  that  a  foreign  partnership,  actually  complete 
and  existing  in  a  foreign  country,  could  be  brought  within 
the  purview  of  the  English  Act  of  Parliament,  the  English 
Legislature  having  no  power  over  the  shareholders  of  such 
a  company."     It  was  accordingly  held,  that  the  Consular 
Court  in  Egypt  could  not  issue  a  sequestration  against  such 
of  the  members  of  a  railway  company  and  partnership  in 
Egypt  as  were  resident  within  its  jurisdiction,  for  not  com- 
plying with  an  order  of  that  Court  to  register  the  company 
as  one  of  limited  liability  under  the  Companies  Act,  1862. 
The   order,  however,  was  obviously  ineffectual  for  other 
reasons,  being  merely  addressed  to  the  only  two  members 
of  the  committee  of  the  railway  company  who  resided 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  who  had  no  other 
claim  to  represent  the  partnership.    Nor  is  a  process  pur- 
porting to  compel  the  registration  of  an  existing  company 
the  same  in  principle  as  a  winding-up  order,  whether  the 
company  affected  be  already  registered  under  the  English 
statute  or  not.   The  " limited  character"  of  a  foreign  corpor- 
ation will  be  recognised  in  England,  although  it  is  not  so 


a)  In  re  Oommerdal.Bank  of  India^  L.  R.  6  Eq.  517. 
'6)  In  re  Union  Bank  of  Calcutta,  3  De  G.  &  S.  253. 
c)  BuUceUy  v.  Schultz.'L.  R.  3  P.  C.  764,  769. 
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registered  under  the  Companies  Act,(a)  which  was  said  in      Part  I. 
the  case  cited  to  be  only  intended  for  domestic  corporations.       ^rsonb. 
But  any  association  which  contemplates  the  management      Cap.  Y. 
of,  or  any  carrying  on  of , business  here  may  be  so  registered      Foreign 
though  consisting  entirely  of  foreigners  resident  abroad,  Corporatiom, 
and  though  the  principal  business  may  be  intended  to  be 
carried  on  abroad  also.(&)     It  is  sufficient,  if  any  business 
is  to  be  carried  on  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  (c) 
It  would  appear  that  this  condition  must  be  satisfied  in 
order  to  obtain  registration,(^  but  it  may   perhaps  be 
doubted  whether  in  practice  registration  even  in  such  a 
case  would  be  refused.(e)     And  it  is  quite  clear,  that  if  a 
foreign  association  is  once  registered  under  the  Act,   a 
winding-up  order  can  be  made  against  it,  though  circum- 
stances can  easily  be  imagined  under  which  it  would  be 
difficult  for  it  to  take  e£fect.(/) 

The  jurisdiction  to  make  a  winding-up  order,  however, 
has  more  recently  been  asserted  in  cases  where  no  registra- 
tion under  the  English  statute  has  been  effected.  Thus 
an  order  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  a  Now  Zealand 
company,  formed  and  having  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness abroad,  but  having  a  branch  office,  agent,  and  assets 
in  England.(^)  Nor  does  the  pendency  of  a  foreign  liqui- 
dation affect  the  jurisdiction,  although,  in  making  such 
order  the  Court  will,  as  a  matter  of  comity,  have  regard  to 
the  order  of  the  foreign  Court.((7)  But  there  is  no  juris- 
diction to  make  a  winding-up  order  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
company  which,  though  it  has  carried  on  business  in 
England  by  agents,  yet  has  no  branch  office  or  "  residence 

(a)  Bateman  v.  ikrviee^  6  App.  Chb.  386. 

\h)  Oeneral  Co.  for  Promotion  of  Land  Credit^  JReusi  v.  Bos,  L.  B.  5 
Ch.  363 ;  S.  C.  5  H.  L.  (L.  R.)  176. 

(c)  In  re  International  Pulp,  dc.Co.,  3  Ch.  D.  594,  597. 

U)  In  re  Union  Bank  of  Calcutta,  19  L.  J.  Ch.  388 ;  5  De  G.  &  S.  2^3. 

(e)  See,  however,  the  language  of  James,  L.J.,  in  BtUkeley  ▼.  Schultz, 

L.B.  3PC.  764. 

(/)  Be  Tttmacaeori  Mining  Co.,  L.  R.  17  Eq.  534,  540 ;  Bevse  v.  Bos, 
L.  K.  5  H.  L.  176 ;  Be  Factage  Parisien,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  140 ;  Be  Madrid, 
dte.,  Bailicay  Co.,  3  De  G.  &  Sm.  127  ;  2  Macn.  &  G.  169. 

(g)  In  re  Matheson  Brothers,  Limited,  27  Ch.  D.  225,  following  In  re 
Ommerdal  Bank  of  India,  L.  R.  6  Eq.  517. 
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Part  I.      of  its  own  "  there.(a.)     The  meaning  of  "  having  regard, 

^^^^''^'     as  a  matter  of  comity,  to  the  order  of  the  foreign  Court "  is 

Cap.  v.      better  developed  in  a  later  case,(6)  where  North,  J.,  said  : 


Foreign  "  ^  think  the  winding  up  here  will  be  auxiliary  to  the 
Corporations,  winding  up  in  Australia,  and,  if  I  have  the  control  of  the 
proceedings  here',  I  Will  take  care  that  there  shall  be  no  con- 
flict between  the  two  Courts."  No  distinction  has  in  these 
later  cases  been  taken  between  associations  created  by  a 
subordinate  jurisdiction,  and  associations  of  a  strictly 
foreign  character ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  only  one 
instance  of  the  latter  class  has  been  cited,  and  in  that  the 
winding-up  order  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
condition  of  a  branch  oflSce  in  England  was  not  complied 
with.(c) 

Where  a  winding-up  order  has  been  made,  actions,  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  will  be  restrained,  subject  to  any  advantage  by 
priority  already  gained  (d)  under  ss.  87,  122,  of  the  Com- 
panies Act.  From  the  language  of  Jessel,  M.R.,  in  Be 
International  Ptdp,  &c,^  Co,  {infrd)^  it  would  appear  that 
the  only  reason  why  a  strictly  foreign  action  cannot  be 
restrained  under  the  same  sections  is  the  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion to  control  it.  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  a 
foreign  plaintiff  coming  in  as  a  creditor  under  the  English 
winding  up  can  be  restrained,  as  a  condition  of  relief 
here ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  would  be  any  distinc- 
tion for  this  purpose  between  a  winding  up  and  an  ordinary 
bankruptcy.  On  analogous  principles,  an  injunction  has 
been  granted  against  a  Scotch  solicitor,  agent  in  Scotland 
of  the  official  liquidator  in  England,  from  attaching  assets 
in  Scotland  to  pay  his  costs,  although  evidence  was  given 
that  the  Scotch  law  allowed  the  remedy  he  had  adopted. 


(a)  In  re  Lloyd  Oenerale  Italiano^  29  Ch.  D.  219.  Of.  BuXkeUy  y. 
SchuUz,  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  764,  769. 

(6)  In  re  Commercial  Bank  of  8.  Australia^  33  Ch.  D.  174. 

(cj  In  re  Lloyd  Generale  Itcuiano,  29  Ch.  D.  219. 

{a)  In  re  Queensland  Merc.  Agency  Co.^  Ex  parte  A^istraUan  Investment 
Co.,  W.  N.  1888,  p.  62 ;  In  re  International  Pulp,  d'c,  Co.,  3  Ch.  D.  594, 
599. 
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It  was  held  that  he  was  in  the  same  position  as  an  English  Pabt  I. 
agent  would  have  been  in  England,  and  that  his  proper  Persons. 
remedy  was  in  the  liquidation.(a)  Cap.  V. 

The  applicability  of  English  statutes  to  foreign  com-  Foreign 
panics  or  corporations  not  strictly  constituted  by  English  Corporations, 
law  has  been  also  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
revenue  legislation.  The  extension  into  Great  Britain 
of  the  business  of  several  large  American  insurance 
companies  has  given  rise  to  a  question  how  far  persons 
insured  with  them  are  entitled  to  deduct  the  amount 
of  their  annual  premiums  from  their  income-tax  returns, 
under  the  statutor^^  privileges  conferred  by  i6  &  17  Vict, 
c.  34,  s.  54,  and  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  91.  By  the  language 
of  the  last-mentioned  Act,  the  privilege  was  confined 
to  persons  insured  *^in  or  with  aay  insurance  company 
existing  on  the  ist  of  November  1844,  or  in  or  with  any 
insurance  company  registered  pursuant  to  the  Act  7  & 
8  Vict.  c.  no."  In  Colquhoitn  y.  Heddonih)  the  question 
arose  with  reference  to  an  American  insurance  company 
which  existed — in  America — ^before  November  1844;  and 
it  was  held  that  the  statutory  privilege  did  not  apply — i.e., 
that  the  words  "  any  insurance  company  existing,"  &c.,  did 
not  extend  to  American  companies.  The  principal  ground 
of  the  decision  was  that  the  Eegistration  Act  referred 
to  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  1 10)  appeared  to  be  confined  to  English 
companies,  and  that  the  ist  of  November  1844  was  the 
date  on  which  it  came  into  practical  operation.  The  Court 
of  Appeal  have  affirmed  the  decision  (Fry,  L.  J.,  duUtante), 
holding  that  the  reference  in  the  Act  to  the  month  of 
November  1 844,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  terms  of  , 
7  &  8  Vict.  c.  no,  was  enough  to  show  that  foreign 
companies  were  not  intended  to  be  included.  On  the 
general  question,  whether  the  words  "any  existing 
company "  in  an  English  statute  extended  or  not  primd 
fcLcie  to  foreign  companies,  Lord  Esher  said  that  an  Act, 


(a) 


/n  r«  Herman  Ijoog,  Limited^6  Ch.  D.  502. 

Colquhoun  V.  Heddonf  24  Q.  B.  D.  491 ;  59  L.  J.  Q.  B.  142;  affirmed 
on  appeal,  38  W.  R.  548. 
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Part  I.      nnless  expressly  so  intended,  ought  not  to  be  supposed  to 
Peiwons.     ^^j^  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  person  outside  the 
Cap.  v.      jurisdiction  of  Parliament.    Lord  Justice  Fry  dissented  from 
Forngn     ^^^^  ^^®^ »  *"^^  ®*^^»  ^^  oflEect,  that  the  words  would  primd 
Corporations,  fade   include  foreign  corporatious,  unless  by  so  reading 
them  they  proposed  to  do  anything  in  violation  of  the 
comity  of  nations.     The  latter  view  appears  to  be  more 
.  in  accordance  with  theory.     Legislation  deals  with  persons, 
natural  or  artificial,  not  on  the  view  that  they  are  in  fact 
within  the  jurisdiction,  but  on  the  view  that  they  may 
subsequently  come  within   it.     The  mere  passing  of  an 
Act,  in  ordinary  cases,  aflfects  nobody.     It  is  the  operation 
of  an  Act  which  aflfects  persons;  and   an  Act  operates 
from  time  to   time   on  the    persons    who   are    or  have 
become  subject  to  it.     An  Act  which  provides  for  the 
future  with  respect  to  insurance  companies,  has  as  good 
a  right  to  legislate  for  foreign  companies,  which  may  sub- 
sequently carry  on  busines  in   England,  as  for   English 
companies,  which  do    so  at  the  date  of  its  commence- 
ment." 
Domicil  of  It  has  already  appeared  that  corporations  are  regarded 

corporationg.  ^  persons  Capable  of  "  residence  "  beyond  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  State  by  whose  Legislature  they  were  created, 
and  it  therefore  becomes  of  interest  to  consider  how  far 
they  are  considered  as  possessed  of  domicil,  and  by  what 
rules  that  domicil  is  governed.  A  corporation  being  in 
fact  a  mere  intangible  creature  of  the  law,  its  domicil 
must  be,  as  Westlake  puts  it,(a)  a  notional  conception 
only,  introduced  for  purposes  of  jurisdiction  and  law.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  a  company  resides  where  it 
has  its  central  office  for  the  transaction  of  its  business ;  and 
certainly,  when  it  is  also  registered  under  and  created  by 
the  laws  of  that  jurisdiction,  it  must  be  regarded  as  having 
its  domicil  there,  if  anywhere.  The  question  then  arises, 
whether  a  corporation  can  in  any  case  have  two  domicils  ?^ 
as,  for  example,  when  it  has  its  head  office  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  in  one  State,  and  is  registered  under  the 

(a)  Westlake,  P.  T.  L.  §  55. 
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Statutes  of  another ;  or  when  it  has  important  offices,  and  Part  I. 
carries  on  distinct  business  within  each  jurisdiction.  In  P™o»8- 
The  Carr(m  Iron  Co.  v.  Madaren{a)  an  injunction  had  Cap.  V. 
been  obtained  against  a  Scotch  corporation,  restraining  it  j^oreian 
from  taking  certain  proceedings  in  Scotland,  and  notice  Q^yorationa, 
of  the  injunction  was  served  both  on  the  company's  agent 
in  London,  and  on  the  manager  in  Scotland.  The  com- 
pany did  not  appear,  and  the  injunction  was  afterwards 
dissolved  on  their  motion.  Lord  Cranworth  laid  down 
that  there  was  no  rule  or  principle  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
which,  after  a  decree  for  administering  a  testator's  assets 
(which  was  the  case  under  discussion),  would  induce  it  to 
interfere  with  a  foreign  creditor  resident  abroad,  suing  for 
his  debt  in  the  courts  of  his  own  country,  and  that  over 
such  a  creditor  the  Courts  here  could  exercise  no  jurisdic- 
tion whatever.  This  was  in  eflTect  an  enunciation  of  the 
principle  that  a  person  domiciled  abroad  is  not  justiciable 
to  the  order  of  an  English  Court,  except  in  respect  of  acts 
done  or  to  be  done  in  England,  or  in  respect  of  property 
locally  situate  in  England.(&)  It  was  then  further  laid 
down  that  on  the  facts  the  Carron  Iron  Company,  so  far  as 
they  could  be  said  to  have  any  locality  at  all,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  body  "  locally  situate  "  in  Scotland ;  and  that 
the  fact  that  they  had^roperty  in  England,  and  a  resident 
agent  for  the  sale  of  their  goods,  though  it  might  enable 
the  Court  to  make  its  injunction  effectual,  could  not  justify 
its  issue.  The  company  was  therefore  regarded  as  having 
its  domicil  in  Scotland,  but  it  was  not  directly  laid  down 
that  it  might  not  have  been  also  regarded  as  domiciled  in 
England,  if  the  facts  had  warranted  such  a  view.  It  was 
said,  indeed,  by  Lord  St.  Leonards,  who  dissented  from 
Lford  Brougham  and  Lord  Cranworth  in  the  House  of 
liords,  that  it  might.  '^This  company,  I  think,  may 
properly  be  deemed  both  Scotch  and  English.  It  may, 
for  the  purposes  of  jurisdiction,  be  deemed  to  have  two 

(a)  5  H.  L.  C.  416  ;  S.  C.  sub  nom.  Madaren  y.  Stainton,  16  Beav.  279. 
Followed  in  In  re  Boyse,  Orofton  v.  Crofton^  49  L.  J.  Ch.  689. 
(6)  Story,  §§  539,  540;  WesUake,  P.  I.  L.  §  127. 
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Pabt  L      domicils.    Its  business  is  necessarily  carried  on  by  agents^ 

^^***     and  I  do  not  know  why  its  domicil  should  be  considered 

Cap.  v.     to  be  confined  to  the  place  where  the  goods  are  manufac-- 


Foreign  tiiTod.  The  business  transacted  in  England  is  very  exten* 
Corporationa,  give.  The  places  of  business  may,  for  the  purposes  of 
"  jurisdiction,  be  properly  deemed  the  domiciL"(a)  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  dicta  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  do  not 
go  the  length  of  saying  that  a  corporation  may  haive  twa 
domicils  for  any  purposes  except  those  of  jurisdiction,  and 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  claimed  should  also- 
be  remembered.  It  will  be  seen  in  its  proper  place  (fe) 
that  mere  transient  residence  within  the  jurisdiction,  coming^ 
far  short  of  domicil,  will  be  held  to  justify  an  English 
Court  in  acting  in  personam,  when  there  is  any  equity 
affecting  the  person  in  relation  to  an  act  done  or  to  b» 
done,  or  to  property  locally  situate  in  England.  This  sort 
of  domiciliary  residence,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  juris^ 
diction,  is  in  fact  the  same  condition  as  that  which  it  has. 
been  already  shown  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  winding-up  order  against  a  non-registered  foreign  com- 
pany. Such  a  wind^g-up  order  is  refused  where  the- 
company  has  no  branch  office,  or  "  residence  of  its  own,'* 
in  this  country.((?) 
ResidcDce  of  It  is  seldom,  in  fact,  that  the  domicil  of  a  corporation^ 
corporations,  g^j^ctly  speaking,  can  come  in  question.  The  cases  iu 
which  the  test  of  domicil  is  usually  applied  are  those 
which  arise  on  questions  of  marriage,  divorce,  legitimacy^ 
and  succession ;  matters  in  which  no  legislation  can  give 
the  so-called  person  of  a  corporation  the  power  of  paiv 
taking.  What  is  most  commonly  disputed  is  the  appli-^ 
cability  or  non-applicability  of  certain  statutes  which  use 
the  words  "  residence  "  or  "  carrying  on  business,"  to  the 
facts  proved  with  regard  to  a  foreign  corporation;  and 

(a)  K  H.  L.  G.  416, 449.  It  18  probably  to  this  view  of  doable  or  mnltipl» 
domicifi/or  the  purposes  ofjurisdtetion^  that  Cotton,  L.J^  refers  in  Haggin 
V.  Comptoir  cT/iscompUdePariSf  W.  N.  1 889,  p.  129.  The  theory  does  not 
extend  to  a  foreign  partnership :  RusseU  t.  Cambefori.  23  Q.  B.  D.  S26. 

(b)  Injrd,  Chape._VI.  (i.),  TIF.  (i.),  VIll.  (j.). 


I  re  Llogd  Oenerale  lUdiano,  29  Ch.  D.  219. 
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between  these  cases  and  those  which  tnm  on   domicil      PabtI. 
proper  there  is  a  narrow  bat  well-defined  line  to  be  drawn.  • 

Residence  itself  is,  of  course,  a  phrase  not  strictly  applicable      Cap.  V. 
to  a  corporation.   Its  use,  in  the  words  of  Huddleston,  B.,(a)      Foreign 
is  founded  upon  the  habits  of  a  natural  man,  and  is  there-  OorporatwM. 
fore  inapplicable  to  the  artificial  and  legal  person  to  which  Begidence  of 
the  name  corporation  is  given  by  the  law.     Nevertheless,  coiporationa. 
as  residence  has  been  appointed  for  some  purposes  as  the 
test  of  a  trader's  liability  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown, 
and  as  a  corporation  can  undoubtedly  trade,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  determine  how  far  a  corporation  can  reside. 
By  schedule  D.  to  the  2nd  section  of  i6  &  17  Vict.  c.  34, 
duties  are  granted  to  the  Crown  (mter  alia)  "  in  respect 
of  the  annual  profits  or  gains  arising  or  accruing  to  any 
person  residing  within  the  United  Kingdom  from  any 
profession,  trade,  employment,  or  vocation,  whether  the 
same  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  else- 
where."    By  8.  5  of  the  same  statute,  and  by  5  &  6  Vict, 
c.  35,  s.  40,  the  word  "  person,"  as  used  here,  includes 
"corporation"  or  "joint-stock  company."    The  residence 
of  a  corporation  within  the  United  Kingdom  is  therefore 
made  a  conclusive  test  of  its  liability  to  pay  income  tax 
in  respect  of  the  whole  of  its  yearly  gains,  wherever 
made. 

The  cases  that  have  been  decided  on  the  question  of 
the  "  residence  "  of  a  corporation  within  the  United  King- 
dom, for  these  purposes,  by  no  means  support  the  dicta 
of  Lord  St.  Leonards  in  ITie  Carron  Iron  Company  v. 
]l£adaren,(h)  just  referred  to,  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
company  having  a  double  residence  or  domicil.  In  The 
Attorney-General  v.  Aleasandery  the  question  was  as  to  the 
liability  under  the  section  of  the  Income  Tax  Acta,  cited 
above,  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank.  It  was  proved 
that  the  bank  was  a  corporation  created  by  Turkish  law, 
and  had  its  seat  fixed,  by  the  concession  and  the  statutes 
which  constituted  it,  at  Constantinople,  with  power  to 


C^ena  Sulphur  Co.  v.  NichoUon,  L.  B.  i  Ex.  D.  428, 452. 
5  H.  L.  416,  449- 
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Past  I.      establish  branches  and  agencies  at  other  places.     It  was 
PEK803i«.    ^^  State  bank  of  Turkey,  where  it  was  a  bank  of  issue,  and 
Cap.  v.      was  charged  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  with 
jForeiffn     Certain  operations  relating  to  the  currency,  and  with  the 
Corporations,  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  received  from 
Besidence  of    the  State  a  subsidy  on  account  of  the  business  transacted  by 
corporations,    it.     On  its  creation  it  took  over  and  continued  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  an  English  bank  in  London ;  and,  since  its 
creation,  the  annual  meetings  of  shareholders  had  always 
been  held,  and  dividends  declared,  in  London ;  though  the 
statutes  permitted  the  annual  meetings  to  be  held  at  any 
place  which  the  committee  of  management  might  fix.     It 
was  held  that  the  bank  must  be  regarded  as  residing  at 
Constantinople  alone,  where  it  had  its  seat,  and  not  in 
London,  and  that  it  was  consequently  only  liable  to  pay 
income  tax  on  the  profits  made  by  it  in  England.     "  We 
have    to    deal    with    this   question,"   said    Cleasby,   B., 
''merely  upon   the   words  'any  person  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom.'    Now,  if  residence  could  not  be  predi- 
cated of  a  corporation,  if  the  idea  were  not  applicable  to  a 
corporation  under  this  Act  of  Parliament,  then,  of  course, 
the  first  branch  of  the  schedule  could  not  apply.     The 
argument  is  not  put  on  that  ground;  and  we  have  to 
consider  whether  it  is  made  out,  not  only  that  the  word 
*  person '  is  fulfilled  by  this  body,  which  is  a  corporation, 
but  whether  the  terms  '  residing  within  the  United  King- 
dom '  are  also  satisfied It  appears  to  me  sufficient 

to  say  that,  looking  at  the  constitution  of  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Bank,  we  can  see  it  did  not  carry  on  business  in 
England  in  such  a  sense  that  we  should  be  justified  in  say- 
ing it  resided  here It  is  not  made  out  that  the  bank 

is  resident  in  England,  or  is  even  carrying  on  its  business 
here,  though  same  of  its  business  is  carried  on  here."(a) 
"It  was  contended  at  first,"  said  Amphlett,  B.,  in  the 
same  case,  '*  that  a  person  canying  on  business  in  London 
or  elsewhere  might  be  said  to  reside  where  he  was  carry- 
ing on  business ;  so  that,  if  he  had  two  or  three  establish- 
(a)  L.  R.  10  Ex.  32. 
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ments  in  different  ooontries,  lie  might  be  said  to  reside  in      Pabt  I. 

any  of  those  countries But  this  was  abandoned  as      ^*^^«»- 

untenable ;  (a)  and  if  that  is  so,  if  an  individual  cannot      Cap.  V. 
be  said  to  reside  wherever  he  carries  on  his  business,  how      Foreign 
can  a  foreign  corporation  be  said  to  reside  within  the  CorporaHatu, 
kingdom  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  carries  on  Reaidence  of 
business  there  ?    It  must  follow  the  same  rule.    What,  corporatioim. 
then,  is  the  reasonable  meaning  of  a  corporation  residing 
anywhere  ?    It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  this :   that  a 
corporation  may  be  said  to  reside  wherever  it  has  its 

8eat."(6) 

The  principle  of  these  judgments  is  confirmed  by  the 
later  decision  in  the  analogous  case  of  The  Cesena  Sv2phur 
Company  v.  Nic/iolson,(c)  which  depended  upon  the  same 
statute.  Both  in  that  case  and  in  the  instance  of  Tfte 
CcUctUta  Jute  Mills  Company,  which  was  argued  at  the 
same  time,  the  corporation  in  question  was  incorporated 
under  the  English  statutes  (the  Companies  Acts,  1862  and 
1867),  with  a  board  of  directors  who  met  in  England, 
where  the  head  o£Sce  was  situated.  In  both  cases  the 
profits  were  exclusively  earned  abroad,  where  the  whole  of 
the  practical  business  was  carried  on ;  and  in  both  cases 
it  was  decided  that  the  company  was  resident  in  England, 
and  must  pay  income  tax  upon  the  whole  amount  of  its 
profits,  wherever  eamed.(d)  The  decision  of  Kelly,  C.B,, 
was  based  upon  the  groxmd  that,  whether  there  might  or 
might  not  be  more  than  one  place  at  which  the  same 
corporation  or  joint-stock  company  resided,  a  joint-stock 
company  did  at  any  rate  reside  where  its  place  of  incor- 
poration was,  where  the  meetings  of  the  whole  company, 
or  those  who  represented  it,  were  held,  and  where  its 
governing  body  met  in  bodily  presence  for  the  purposes 
of  the  company,  and  exercised  the  powers  conferred  upon 

(a)  SuUey  Y.  Attorney- Oeneral,  5  H.  &  N.  711 ;  29  L.  J.  Ex.  464. 

?6J  L.  R.  ID  Ex.  20,  33,  (c)  L.  R.  i  Ex.  D.  428. 

{a)  Income  tax  is  farther  payable  npon  the  whole  amonnt  of  the  annual 
prafita,  whether  such  profits  are  or  are  not  remitted  to  this  oonntry  for 
cUBtribation  among  shareholdera :  Imperial  Continental  €hu  Aseociation  v. 
Ifichcison,  37  L,  T.  717. 
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PabtL      it  by  statute  and  by  the  Ml^icles  of  association.     ^'The 

P^Hi.     ^^^  ^£  ^jj^  ^^^ ,  residence/  "  said  Hnddleston,  B.,(a)  "  is 

Cap.  v.      founded  upon  the  habits  of  a  natural  man,  and  is  therefore 

I^freign     inapplicable  to  the  artificial  and  legal  person  whom  we 

Oorparatiani,  call  a  corporation.    But  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect 

Beactooe  of    ^  ^®  words  of  the  Legislature  an  artificial  residence  must 

oorportitionB.    b©  assigned  to  this  artificial  person,  and  one  formed  on  the 

analogy  of  natural  persons I  do  not  think  that  the 

principle  of  law  is  really  disputed,  that  the  artificial  resi*- 
dence  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  artificial  person  is 
the  place  where  the  real  business  is  carried  on."  It  will 
be  seen  that  though  Eelly,  C.B.,  guarded  himself  from 
being  supposed  to  lay  down  that  a  corporation  could  have 
but  one  residence,  the  language  just  cited  is  not  limited 
by  a  similar  restriction,  and  points  strongly  to  that  pro- 
position. The  language  of  Amphlett,  B.,  in  The  Attorney* 
General  v.  Alexander  is,  as  has  been  already  jx>inted  out, 
even  more  decided.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  artificial 
residence  which  is  attributed  to  an  artificial  person  is 
to  be  analogous  to  the  natural  residence  attributed  to  a 
natural  person,  the  analogy  must  be  carried  out  con- 
ffistently.  The  birth-place  of  a  natural  individual  is  not 
conclusive  evidence  of  his  domicil  or  his  residence.  It  is 
prima  fade  evidence  of  his  domicil  of  origin,  and  his 
domicil  of  origin  is  primd  facie  his  actual  domicil  and 
residence  de  facto.  He  may  be  a  man  who  once  resided 
in  one  country,  and  now  resides  in  another,  but  he  can 
only  be  residing  in  one  country  at  the  time  the  inquiiy  is 
made.(&)  So  in  the  case  of  an  artificial  person,  incorpo- 
ration and  registration  are  or  should  be  merely  facts  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  locality  of  the 
artificial  residence  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  corpo- 
ration. Primd  facie  they  show  where  it  resides ;  but  if  it 
is  established  that  the  seat  of  its  business  is  elsewhere, 

(a)  Ce9ena  Sulphur  Co.  v.  NichoUon^  L.  R.  i  Ex.  D.  428,  452,  454. 

(6)  Story,  §  45  a;  Westlake,  §  316;  SomerviUe  v.  JSometville,s  Vea. 
786.  This  does  not  apply  to  mercantile  domicil  io  time  of  war:  The  Jfmgt 
Kloiina,  5  C.  Rob.  297. 
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fhat  it  has  in  fact  left  its  birth-place,  those  circumstanoes      Part  L 
are  no  more  conclnsive  than  is  the  circumstance  of  birth     P««aQ*»- 
in  the  case  of  the  natural  individual.(a)     Further,  just     Cap.  V. 
as  a  natural  person  must  be  pronounced,  for  the  purposes     foreign 
of  domidl,  to  be  resident  in  some  one  place  more  than  in  CorporatUmt, 
any  other,  however  nicely  balanced  the  evidence  may  be,  Remden^  of 
8o  a  corporation  should  be  regarded  as  necessarily  having  corporatioM. 
its  seat  or  centre  of  operations  (der  Mittelpankt  des  Ge^ 
schdftes — le  centre  de  Vcntreprise)  in  some  one  spot  to  the 
exclusion   of  all  others.     It  may  be  difficult  to  decide 
between  two  or  more  places  whose  claims  appear  conflict- 
ing, but  it  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  the  law  to  pronounce 
between  them,  and  to  declare  that  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
law  one  establishment  is  the  centre  where  the  corporation 
resides,  while  the  other  establishments  are  merely  branch 
offices  or  agencies. 

The  seat  of  a  corporation  being  therefore  the  place 
where  the  business  is  carried  on,  the  English  decisions  on 
those  statutes  which  make  it  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of 
county  court  jurisdiction,  to  determine  where  the  place  of 
business  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  is  carried  on,(&) 
will  afford  some  assistance  in  answering  the  question  in 
individual  cases.  Thus  it  has  been  held  that  the  place  of 
business  of  a  lime,  cement,  brick,  and  manure  company 
was  at.their  works  in  Somersetshire,  where  the  lime,  &c., 
was  made,  sold,  and  delivered,  and  not  in  London,  where 
the  registered  office  was  situate  and  the  meetings  of  the 
directors  had  been  held;(c)  that  a  registered  company 
does  not  "carry  on  its  business"  where  an  agent  sells  its 
goods  in  his  own  name ;  (d)  that  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company  carried  on  its  business  at  Paddington,  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company  at  Euston 
Square,  and  the  Great  Northern   Railway  Company  at 

ids  Cesena  Sulphur  Co,  v.  Nichoi$on,  L.  R.  i  Ex.  D.  42S,  453. 

(6)  Taylor  v.  Orowland  Oas  and  Coke  Co.,  ii  Ex,  i ;  24  L.  J.  Ex.  233. 

{c)  K^neham  BUie  Lia$  Lime  Co,  ▼.  Baker,  33  L.  J.  Ex.  41.  But  see 
Ceeena  Svipkar  Co,  t.  Nicholson,  L.  R.  i  Ex.  D,  42S,  cited  above,  with 
vhicli  this  case  appears  scarcely  consistent. 

(d)   Oldham  Building,  &c,,  Co,  v.  Heali,  33  L.  J.  Ex.  236. 
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Pabt  I.      King's  Cross,  and  not  at  the  minor  stations  on  the  line ;  (a) 
^'^"^     and  that  the  seat  of  the  business  of  a  promenade  pier 
Cap.  v.     company  was  in  London,  where  the  registered  office  was 
Foreian     81*^^*®  ^^'^  ^t®  general  business  transacted,  although  the 
CorporatwM.  pier,  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  which  were  the  sole 
Residence  of    objects  of  the  company's  existence,  and  from  which  the 
corporations,    whole  revenue  of  the  company  was  derived,  was  situate 
at  Aberystwith  in  Wales.(&)     And  a  railway  company  in- 
corporated under  a  private  Act  of  the  British  Parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  railway  in  Ireland,  with  an 
office  in  Westminster  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
no  property  or  effects  in  Ireland,  was  held  to  be  a  foreiga 
corporation  so  as  to  be  bound  to  give  security  for  costs 
when  suing  in  England.(c)     Whether  these  decisions  are 
all  strictly  in  concord  is  not  so  important  as  the  general 
conclusion  to  which  they  point,  that  the  question  where  a 
corporation  resides,  dwells,  has  its  seat,  or  carries  on  its 
business  is  one  and  the  same  question  of  fact,  depending 
for  its  answer,  as  does  the  question  of  domicil  in  the  case 
of  an  individual,  upon  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  particular  case.     Notwithstanding  certain  ambiguous 
expressions  in  the  case  of  The  Carron  Iron  Company  v. 
Maclaren,(d)  which  have  been  already  referred  to,  it  seema 
probable  that  this  sort  of  residence  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  domicil  of  an  individual  of  which  the   artificial 
person  called  a  corporation  is  capable. 

The  idea  of  domicil  *•  by  election,"  which  is  occasionally* 
introduced  into  French  contracts,  is  relevant  in  this  con^ 
nection ;  but  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  figure  of  speech.  A 
corporation,  like  an  individual,  may  contract  that  it  shall 
be  dealt  with  as  if  it  were  domiciled  in  any  specified 
country,  or  that  it  will  submit  to  any  specified  jurisdic^ 
tion.     Having  so  contracted,  it  will  be  held  to  its  agree- 

(a)  Adams  v.  Oreat  Western  By,  Co»,  30  L.  J.  Ex.  124 ;  6  H.  &  N.  404 ; 
£rown  t.  London  and  NoHh-  Western  By.  Co,,  32  L.  J.  Q.  R  318 ;  4  B.  &  S. 
326;  Skids  V.  Oreal  Northern  By,  Co,,  30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  331. 

{h)  AherystwUh  Promenade  Pier  Co,  v.  Cooper,  35  L.  J.  Q.  B.  44. 


(c)  Kilkenny,  c£-c.,  By,  Co,  ▼.  Feilden,  6  Ex.  81 ;  20  L.  J.  Ex.  141 ;  Edin-- 
burgh  and  Leith  By,  Co,  v,  "^ 


Dawson,  7  Dowl.  573. 
(3)  5  H.  L.  C.  4f6. 
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ment ;  and  service  of  a  writ  m  the  manner  stipulated  for  Pabt  I. 
by  the  contract  will  be  considered  valid.(a)  The  cases  J^^- 
with  regard  to  individuals  are  analogons.(&)  Cap.  V. 


Foreign  corporations,  when  once  they  have  become  liti-     Foreign 
gants  in  an  English  court,  occupy  the  same  position  as  Corporations. 
natural  individual  persons ;  and  their  peculiar  nature  is  Discovery  bj 
not  allowed  to  deprive  their  opponent  of  any  of  the  ordi-  l^^gant 
nary  rights  incidental  to  litigation.     Order  xxxi.  r.  5  . 
of  the  schedule  to  the  Judicature  Acts  provides  that  if 
any  party  to  an  action  be  a  body  corporate  or  any  other 
body  of  persons,  empowered  by  law  to  sue  or  be  sued, 
whether  in  its  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  any  officer  or 
other  person,  any  opposite  party  may  apply  at  chambers 
for  an  order  allowing  him  to  deliver  interrogatories  to  any 
member  or  officer  of  such  corporation  or  body  of  persons, 
and  an   order  may  be   made   accordingly.     Whether    a 
foreign  corporation,  incorporated  by  foreign  and  not  by 
English  law,  was  included  under  the  general  term  carpo-' 
ration  might  perhaps  have  been  disputed  ;  but  it  has  been 
sufficiently  shown  that  it  is  at  any  rate  a  '^  body  of  persons 
empowered  by  law  to  sue  or  be  sued,"  and  it  therefore 
clearly  comes  within  the  latter  part  of  the  rule.     But  it 
has  recently  been  held  that  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  part- 
nership, as  distinguished  from  a  foreign  corporation,  service 
on  the  manager  of  the  London  agency  under  Order  ix. 
r.  6,  is  in8ufficient.(c)    The  same  rule  has  been  applied 
to  the  case  of  a  foreign  republic,  in  a  case  (d)  from  which 
it  appears  that  where  the  foreign  corporation  or  State  is 
plaintiff,  all  proceedings  may  be  stayed  until  a  proper 
person  is  named  on  its  behalf  to  give  discovery.(e) 

(a)  The  ThmMBSulphvT  Co.  t.  La  SoditS  dea  Miiaux,  Times  Law  Bep. 
X8S9,  p.  118. 


(6)  Oopzn V,  Adamson,  L.  K.  i  Ex.  D.  17 ;  Valine  v.  Dumerguef^'Ejt.  290 ; 
in/rd,  Cbap.  XI. 

(e)  BuMeU  v.  Canibefort,  23  Q.  B.  D.  526. 

la)  Bepuhlie  of  Cosla  Bica  v.  Erlanger,  L.  R.  i  Ch.  D.  171. 

(e)  As  to  the  ngbt  of  a  forei^  shareholder  in  an  EDglish  comranj  to  oppose 
wiDd^Dg-np  petition  without  giying  security  for  costs,  see  Be  Ptrcy^  dtc^  Cb., 
L.  B.  2  Ch.  V.  531. 
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(ii.)  Foreign  States  and  Sovereigns, 

With  regard  to  any  particular  mnnicipal  law,  a  foreign 
State  must  be  regarded  as  occupying  a  position  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  a  foreign  corporation ;  the  personality 
of  the  latter  being  conferred  upon  it  by  its  own  municipal 
law,  while  that  of  the  former  is  created  by  the  public  law 
of  nationa  "  Every  Gk)vemment,"  says  Lord  Cranworth, 
'*  in  its  dealings  with  others  necessarily  partakes  in  many 
respects  of  the  character  of  a  corporation.  It  must,  of 
necessity,  be  treated  as  a  body  having  perpetual  succes- 
sion. It  would  not  be  represented  by  all  or  any  of  the 
individuals  of  whom  it  is  from  time  to  time  composed. 
With  respect  to  the  provisional  Gk)vemment,  during  the 
time  of  the  transactions  in  question,  material  changes 
took  place  as  to  the  persons  who  from  time  to  time 
exercised  its  functions.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the 
defendants  ever  were  agents  of  all  or  any  of  the  individuals 
who  from  time  to  time  composed  that  Government.  Those 
who,  as  constituting  the  Government,  stood,  if  they  did 
stand,  in  the  relation  of  ceduis  que  trvst  or  of  principsda 
towards  the  defendants,  ceased  to  fill  that  character  when 
they  ceased  to  be  members  of  the  Government ;  so  that, 
the  executive  Government  being  now  at  an  end,  either  the 
defendants  have  ceased  to  fill  the  character  of  trustees  or 
agents  at  all,  or  they  have  become  trustees  or  agents  for 
the  plaintiff,  as  the  person  now  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
authority.  The  case  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  person 
who  had  property  in  his  hands  entrusted  to  him  by  a 
corporation."(a)  The  passage  just  cited  shows  that  the 
analogy  between  a  corporation  and  a  State  may  be  pushed 
even  further.  When  the  Government  in  possession  of  the 
supreme  authority  assumes  a  democratic  or  republican 
form,  the  State  occupies  the  position,  with  regard  to 
foreign  mxmicipal  law,  of  a  corporation  aggregate.    When 

(a)  King  of  Tvoo  JSiciUei  t.  Wilcox^  20  L.  J.  Ch.  417,  420 ;  i  Sim.  N.  SL 
301. 
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the  constitution  of  the  State  is  monarchical,  the  Sovereign      Paitt  I. 
is  regarded  as  a  corporation  sole.      Until  comparatively     P^wows. 
modem  days,  the  maxim  of  the  French  despot,  "  FEtcU,     Cap.  V. 
e'ed  moi^  was  so    far    tme    that    the    Sovereign  was     porwm 
'  nniversally  regarded  as  the  essential  representative  of      Suom. 
the  State  over  which  he  mled ;  and  it  was  well  settled  ^^J^^ 
that  a  foreign  Sovereign  conld  sue  in  an  English  court  foreign 
long  before  tiie personality  of  a  republic  or  confederation  toro^*^ 
of  States  came  in  que8tion.(a)    Nor  is  the  admitted  right 
of  a  foreign  Sovereign  to  sue  confined  either  to  his  own 
private  and  personal  injuries,  or  even  to  the  rights  of 
property  which  are  vested  in  him  by  the  law  of  his  State. 
He  is  the  representative  of  his  nation,  and  may  sue  in 
respect  of  all  public  political  rights  which  belong  to  him 
as  such,  whether  they  are,  for  internal  purposes,  vested  in 
him,  or  in  some  legislative  or  representative  body  of  the 
State.(&)    And  so  soon  as  a  de  facto  Government,  whether 
revolutionary  or  not,  is  recognised  by  foreign  Govern- 
ments, it  would  seem  to  acquire  all  the  rights  and  lia- 
bilities of  its  predecessor,  which  it  is  capable  of  trans- 
mitting in  like  manner.     Thus  a  private  subject  may 
safely  contract  with  a  de  facto  Government  of  a  foreign 
State  which    his    own    Government    has    recognised.(c) 
Even  where  a  de  facto  Government  has  never  been  recog- 
nised by  the  Government  of  a  private  individual  who  con- 
tracts with  it,  the  Government  which  succeeds  to  the 
de  facto  Government  cannot  displace  the  rights  acquired 
by  the  individual  who  so  contracts.   Thus,  where  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  had  sent  goods  held  by  them 
as  public  property  to  England  under  a  contract,  it  was 
held  that  the  United  States  could  not,  after  the  Civil  War 
was  over,  repudiate  the  contract  and  recover  the  goods.(d) 
It  is  of  course  obvious  that  a  foreign  Sovereign  cannot 

(a)  RoUe,  Ab.  tit.  "Admiralty,"  E.  3;  Ki'ng  of  Spain  v.  HvJikti,  i  Dow 
&UL  169;  ^aJo6o/^rcoev.ifew</wdea  a>.,3B.aC.29i;  S.  C.  4  R  0. 
C.  180,  JSmperor  of  Brazil  Y.  Molnman^  i  Dowl.  P.  C.  522. 

(b)  JSmperor  of  Austria  v.  l)av,  2  Giff,  628. 

(c)  BepMic  of  Peru  v.  Dreyfus,  38  Ch.  D.  348.  Cf  United  States  of 
America  v.M'Bae,  L.  B.  8  Ea. 69. 

(d)  VnUed  States  of  Amenea  v.  PrioUau,  2  H.  &  M.  559. 
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Pakt  I.      sue  in  respect  of  an  international  wrong — i.e.,  an  injury 

f '*     done  by  one  State  to  another.    The  only  redress  for  such 

^^^'  V'  an  injury  as  that  lies  in  diplomacy  or  war ;  but  whenever 
Foreign  either  the  private  property  of  the  Sovereign,  or  the  public 
^^'  property  of  the  State  of  which  he  is  the  impersonation, 
is  injured  by  a  private  individual  belonging  to  another 
State,  the  tribunals  of  that  State  aro  available  to  ropair 
the  wrong.(a)  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  laid 
down  as  a  rule  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  The  Emperor  of  Austria  v.  Day^  that  the  dignity  of  such 
a  plaintiff  is  not  to  be  disparaged  by  giving  him  costs. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  interpretation  clause 
in  the  schedule  to  the  Judicature  Acts  includes  in  the 
word  "  person,"  in  the  construction  of  the  Rules  of  Court, 
corporations  and  bodies  jwlitic  (Order  Lxxi.  r.  i,  schedule 
to  Judicature  Acts,  1873  ^^^  ^^75))  language  which  in 
itself  points  to  a  distinction  between  ordinary  foreign 
corporations  and  those  greater  international  personalities 
which  are  commonly  called  States,  and  is  probably 
borrowed  from  language  used  by  Lord  Hatherley  in  a 
well-known  modem  case,(&)  in  which  the  principle  that 
such  bodies  politic  have  a  right  to  sue  was  eventually  laid 
down  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.(c) 
Bight  of  It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  difficulty  in  recognising 

toln?  ®***®  the  right  of  a  foreign  State  to  sue  in  an  English  court, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Sovereign  of  such  a  State, 
arose  from  the  simple  fact  that  a  State  had  not,  on  the 
ordinary  principles  of  law,  any  individuality  which 
entitled  it  to  the  rights  of  a  natural  person — in  other 

(a)  Kina  of  Tvoo  SteiUei  v.  WUcox,  i  Sim.  N. 8. 301 ;  EuUeU  v. Kingof 
Spain,  1  Uow  &  CI.  169 ;  En^ror  of  Austria  v.  2>ay,  2  Giff.  628.  The 
public  |>rqper<y  of  a  foreign  lM>Tereign,  transiently  present  in  this  country, 
cannot  be  interfered  with  ur  attached  b 7  an  English  Court ;  and  such  Sove-> 
reig^  will  be  able  to  obtain  an  order  allowing  him  to  remove  it,  thoaeh  an 
injunction  restraining  other  persons  from  doing  so  has  been  granted :  VavoM- 
eeury.  Kru^  (the  Mikado  of  Japan),  9  Ch.D.  351  ;  39  L.  T.  437.  A  for- 
eign Sovereign  does  not  waive  or  lose  his  rights  in  this  respect  bv  submitting 
to  be  made  a  party  in  order  to  apply  to  the  English  Court :  ibid,  Cf  tn/rd. 

(6)  United  Statee  of  America  v.  Wagner,  L.  R.  3  Eq.  724,  731. 

(c)  S.  C.  2  Ch.  582. 
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words,  it  was  neither  a  natural  person  nor  an  artificial 
person,  snch  as  a  corporation.  In  other  respects,  the 
argaments  in  favoor  of  the  right  of  a  Sovereign  to  sue 
in  his  representative  character  applied  with  equal  force " 
to  the  right  of  a  nation  living  under  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  says  Lord  Redesdale, 
"  but  a  foreign  Sovereign  may  sue  in  this  country ;  other-* 
wise  there  would  be  a  right  without  a  remedy.  He  sues 
here  on  behalf  of  his  subjects ;  and  if  foreign  Sovereigns 
were  not  allowed  to  do  that,  the  refusal  might  be  a  cause 
of  war.''(a)  A  plausible  objection  was,  however,  raised  to 
the  right  of  a  State  to  sue  in  its  own  impersonal  name,  on 
the  ground  that  such  a  plaintiff  would  be  able  to  sue 
without  naming  any  person  to  act  on  its  behalf,  or 
to  comply  with  the  ordinary  requisitions  of  justice  in  the 
progress  of  the  suit,  thus  obtaining  an  advantage  which 
no  other  suitor  could  secure.(&)  This  diflSculty  has,  how- 
ever, been  overcome  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  foreign 
corporation  for  trading  purposes,  by  making  the  secretary 
or  other  officer  a  party  for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  the 
Court  assuming  that  such  officer  is  under  the  control  of 
the  corporation ;  (c)  but  it  was  at  first  regarded  as  an 
insuperable  bar  to  an  action  by  a  corporate  State  not 
represented  by  a  Sovereign.  Thus,  in  the  Colunibian 
GfovemmerU  v.  Bothschild,  a  demurrer  was  allowed  to  a  bill 
brought  by  the  Columbian  Government  in  that  name.  "  A 
foreign  State,"  said  Sir  J.  Leach,  "  is  as  well  entitled  as 
any  individual  to  the  aid  of  this  Court  in  the  assertion  of 
its  rights,  but  it  must  sue  in  a  form  which  makes  it 
possible  for  this  Court  to  do  justice  to  the  defendants. 
It  must  sue  in  the  names  of  some  public  officers  who  are 
entitled  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  StAte,  and  upon 
whom  process  can  be  served  on  the  part  of  the  defendants, 
and  who  can  be  called  upon  to  answer  the  cross  bill  of  the 
defendants.    This  general  description  of  the  '  Columbian 


(a)  BMOat  V.  King  of  Spain,  i  Dow  &  01.  174. 
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United  StaUe  of  America  v.  Wagner,  L.  K.  3  £q.  724,  731 ;  Colum- 
hidn  Oovemment  v.  MoiheckUd,  i  Sim.  94. 

(c)  CWKw  Cb.  ▼.  J5roMWij  3  K.  &  J.  422 ;   IFycA  v.  ifca/,  3  P,Wm8.  311. 
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PahtI.      Grovemment'  preclades  the  defendants  from  these  jnst 

rights ;  and  no  instance  can  be  stated  in  which  this  Court 

Cap.  V.  has  entertained  the  suit  of  a  foreign  State  by  such  a 
Foreign  description. "(a)  This  decision  was  recognised  by  the 
^j^-  House  of  Lords  in  King  of  Spain  v.  Hullett  and  Hullett 
V.  Ki7ig  of  8pain^(b)  and  followed  by  V.O.  Page  Wood 
(Lord  Hatherley)  in  1867;  ^^^  his  judgment  was  ex- 
pressly reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  The 
Columbian  Oovcmment  v.  BothschUd  distinguished.  "  The 
dictttm"  said  Lord  Chelmsford,  "that  a  foreign  State 
must  sue  in  the  name  of  some  public  officers  who  are 
entitled  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  State  must  have 
referred  to  some  persons  or  body  in  whom  the  interests  of 
the  State  were  vested,  and  who  were,  therefore,  entitled  to 
represent  it  in  a  suit.  There  was  nothing  upon  the  face  of 
the  bill  to  indicate  whether  the  Government  of  Columbia 
was  such  a  body,  or,  indeed,  of  whom  it  was  composed ;  ao 
that,  if  the  defendants  had  been  desirous  of  filing  a  cross 
bill,  they  would  have  been  wholly  unable,  from  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  original  bill,  to  know  upon  whom 

process   should  be    served I    do    not    see    what 

injustice  can  be  done  by  permitting  the  United  States 
of  America  to  proceed  in  this  case  in  their  own  name. 
....  If  the  defendant  wishes  to  obtain  a  discovery,  and 
files  a  cross  bill  for  that  purpose,  he  may  apply  to  the 
United  States  to  name  some  person  from  whom  the 
discovery  sought  for  may  be  obtained,  and  if  they  refuse 
to  furnish  him  with  this  information,  the  Court  will  be 
justified  in  staying  the  proceedings  in  the  suit  until 
the  defendant's  demand  is  complied  with.''(c)  And  Lord 
Cairns  said,  in  the  same  case,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
unreasonable  than  to  suppose  that  Sir  J.  Leach  meant,  in 
Columbian  Government  v.  BothseMId^  to  decide,  and  to 
decide  for  the  first  time,  that  a  republic  could  not  sue  in 

(a)  I  Sim.  94,  103.  (6)  7  BL  N.  8.  359 ;  2  BL  N.  S.  31. 

(c)  United  States  of  America  v.  Wiagner,  L.  B.  2  Ch.  582,  589.  This 
procedure  was  actoally  followed  in  BenMic  of  Peru  v.  Wetrwelin,  L.  R. 
20  Eq.  140.  The  person  named  shocdd  nafe  been  made  defendant  in  a  cnss 
suit  under  the  old  practice ;  see  now  Judicature  Acts,  Order  zzi.  r.  4. 
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its  own  name,  bnt  mnst  have,  or  must  create,  some  officer 
to  maintain  a  suit  on  its  behalf. 

The  principle,  then,  that  a  State  not  represented  by  a 
Sovereign  may  nevertheless  sue  in  its  own  name  in  English 
courts,  as  a  personality  created  by  the  law  of  nations, 
mnst  be  taken  as  settled,  and  has  been  followed  in  several 
subsequent  cases.(a)  This  intangible  personality  does, 
in  fact,  occupy  exactly  the  same  position  in  a  republic 
that  the  Sovereign  holds  in  a  monarchy.  The  Sovereign, 
in  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  may,  as  between 
himself  and  his  subjects,  be  a  trustee  for  the  latter,  more 
or  less  limited  in  his  powers  over  the  property  which  he 
seeks  by  action  to  recover.  But  in  the  courts  of  a  foreign 
State,  as  in  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Grovemment 
of  a  foreign  State,  it  is  the  Sovereign,  and  not  the  State, 
or  the  subjects  of  the  Sovereign,  that  is  recognised.  Prom 
him,  and  as  representing  him  individually,  and  not  his 
State  or  kingdom,  is  an  ambassador  received.  In  him 
individually,  and  not  in  a  representative  capacity,  is  the 
public  property  assumed  by  all  other  States,  and  by  the 
Courts  of  all  other  States,  to  be  vested.  In  a  republic,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  sovereign  power,  and  with  it  the 
public  property,  is  held  to  remain  and  to  reside  in  the 
State  itself,  and  not  in  any  officer  of  the  State.  It  is 
from  the  State  that  an  ambassador  is  accredited,  and  it 
is  with  the  State  that  the  diplomatic  intercourse  is  con- 
ducted.(ft)  The  right  to  the  public  property  of  the  State 
mnst  draw  with  it  the  right  to  sue  for  that  property,  and 
to  enforce  the  choses  in  action  which  are  a  part  of  it. 
Hence  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  recognising  the 
right  of  a  State  to  sue  in  its  own  name  could  never  have 
been  more  than  a  technical  one,  the  proper  method  of 
overcoming  which  has  already  been  indicated,  (c) 
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(a)  BqntbUc  of  Liberia  v.  Imperial  Bank,  L.  B.  16  £q.  179 ;  9  Cb.  569 ; 
BiuMie  of  CoOa  Biea  v.  Erlanger^  L.  R.  19  £q.  33 ;  JSepuhlic  of  JPeru  v. 
Weaudin,  L.  B.  7  C.  P.  352 ;  20  £q.  140. 

(P)  Pep  Lord  Cairns,  ia  united  Statee  of' America  v.  Wagner ^  L.  R.  2  C1i. 
582,  593. 

(e)  RepfMc  of  Peru  v.  WegueUn,  L.  B.  20  Eq.  140. 
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The  liability  of  a  foreign  State  or  Sovereign  to  be  sued 
in  the  tribnnals  of  another  country  rests  of  course  upon 
very  different  principles.     A  Sovereign  or  a  sovereign 
~  State  who  submits  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  tribunal 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief  does,  of  course,  by 
asking  its  assistance,  impliedly  waive  any  sanctity  or  pro- 
tection which  the  law  of  nations  gives  him  or  it,  and  stands, 
with  reference  to  the  procedure  and  practice  of  the  Court, 
in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  litigant.(a)     There  is  not, 
however,  any  authority  for  holding  that  a  foreign  Sovereign 
who  has  not  so  submitted  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Court  of  another  country  may  be  sued  or  made  amenable 
in  it ;  and  if  such  an  action  was  nominally  maintainable, 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  it  could  not,  of  course,  be 
executed  without  a  breach  of  public  international  law, 
and  the  danger  of  incurring  war.     In  Calvin's  Case  (b)  it  is 
indeed  said  that  if  a  King  of  a  foreign  nation  come  into 
England,  by  the  leave  of  the  King  of  this  realm  (as  it 
ought  to  be),  he  shall  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  name  of  a 
King ;  but  the  object  of  the  dictum  is  to  show,  not  that 
a  foreign   Sovereign  may  be   sued,  but  that  a  foreign 
Sovereign  carries  his  dignity  with  him  into  England,  and 
is  a  King  there  as  much  as  in  his  own  realm.     Nor  is 
there  any  instance  cited  to  support  the  principle  except  a 
dictum  from  a  case  decided  in  ii  Edw.  III.,(c)  that  if  a 
man  bring  a  writ  against  Edmond  Baliol,  and  name  him 
not  King  of  Scotland,*the  writ  should  abate.    Edmond 
Baliol  was,  of  course,  a  feudatory  of  the  Crown  of  England, 
and  not  a  foreign  Sovereign  at  all  in  the  modem  mean- 
ing of  the  term.     The  case  referred  to  by  Selden,(rf)  where 
the  King  of  Spain  was  outlawed  for  not  appearing  in  a 


Kinq  of  /S^oiik  4  Russ.  225,  560;  I  Dow  &  CI.  169 ; 
J  Bl.  K.  S.  359 ;  Duke  of  Brunswick  v.  King  of  Hanover, 


(a)  HuUett  v. 
iCl.&F.33^;  7] 

As  to  the  position  of  a  foreign  Sovereign  when  plaintiff,  and  his  k'ability  to 
give  secnntY  for  costs  to  a  defendant  who  coonter-claims  in  an  Admiralty 
action,  see  The  Newbattle,  10  P.  D.  33,  and  tn/rft. 

(h)  7  Rep.  (CJoke),  15  b.  (c)  Cited  Moore  Rep.  803. 

(d)  Selden'g  Table  Talk,  <<Law,**  3.  See  Lord  Campbeirs  remarks  on  this 
case,  impeaching  its  authority,  in  De  Haher  v.  Queen  of  B/rtugal,  17  Q.  B. 
211. 
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snit,  or  paying  the  costs  which  had  been  adjudged  againsfc 
him,  shows,  in  effect,  that  a  foreign  Sovereign  cannot  prac- 
tically be  sued  unless  he  submits  to  the  jarisdiction.  The 
King  of  Spain  not  having  appeared,  there  could  of  course  ' 
be  no  demurrer ;  and  it  would  in  fact  have  been  impossible 
to  have  obtained  the  fruits  of  the  judgment,  which  seems 
to  have  been  given  against  him  by  default,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  he  had  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  so 
far  as  to  bring  other  suits,  which  were  then  pending, 
against  English  merchants.  By  the  process  of  outlawry, 
he  could  of  course  be  prevented  from  prosecuting  these, 
and  this  questionable  course  had  therefore  the  effect  of 
inducing  him  to  pay  the  costs  that  were  claimed,  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  maintain  the  other  actions  he  had 
brought  in  English  courts.  In  Hvllett  v.  Kiifig  of  Spain  (a) 
a  cross  bill  was  no  doubt  held  to  be  maintainable  against 
a  foreign  Sovereign ;  but  there  the  King  of  Spain  had  by 
his  original  bill  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  ther&< 
fore  rendered  himself  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Court  and 
liable  to  the  rules  of  practice.(6)  In  Duke  of  Brunsunck  v. 
King  of  Sanover  the  subject  was  carefully  considered  by 
Lord  Langdale,  who  laid  down  that  although  in  many 
instances  sovereign  princes,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  claim 
or  right  determined,  might  have  been  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing,  and  might  have  voluntarily  appeared, 
as  defendants  before  the  tribunals  of  this  country,  yet  that 
it  did  not  appear  how  a  foreign  prince  could  be  effectually 
cited,  nor  what  control  an  English  Court  could  have  over 
him  or  his  rights ;  and  further  that  no  case  had  been  cited 
before  him  in  which  it  had  been  determined  that  a  foreign 
Sovereign,  not  himself  a  plaintiff  or  claimant,  but  insisting 
upon  his  alleged  right  to  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction, 
had  been  held  bound  to  submit  to  it.  ^'  On  the  whole," 
said  Lord  Langdale,  '4t  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  general 


Pabt  I. 
Pebsons. 

Cap.  V. 

Foreign 
Stales. 


(a)  1  CL  &  F.  354. 

(b)  So  where  a  foreign  Sovereign  appears  as  plaintiff  in  an  Admiralty  action 
for  damage  by  collision,  he  can  be  ordered  to  give  security  for  damages 
(under  24  Vict.  c.  10,  s.  34)  to  a  defendant  who  counter-claims :  The  New- 
hattUt  ID  P.  D.  33.     Cf,  BepubUe  of  Costa  Mica  v.  JBrlanger,  3  Ch.  D.  62. 
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Fart  I.      pule,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations,  that  a  sovereign 
^^^*     prince,  resident  in  the  dominions  of  another,  is  exempt 
P^^-  ^'      from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  there."(a) 
Foreign         It  has,  however,  happened  that  the  characters  of  Sore- 
^^'      reign  and  subject  have  at  the  same  time  existed  in  the 
Liability  of     Same  person,  in  which  case  the  test  of  liability  has  been 
&>wei""**'nf  ^'^^^^^^  *^**  action  was  brought  in  respect  of  transactiona 
private  entered  into  in  the  capacity  of  the  Sovereign  or  of  the 

character.  subject.  Thus,  in  the  case  just  cited,  where  the  King  of 
Hanover  was  also  a  British  peer  resident  in  England,  it 
was  held  that,  being  a  subject  of  the  Crown,  he  was  liable 
to  be  sued  in  the  courts  of  this  country  in  respect  of  any 
acts  and  transactions  done  by  him,  or  in  which  he  might 
have  been  engaged,  as  such  subject,  but  not  for  any  acts 
done  by  him  as  Bang  of  Hanover,  or  in  his  character  of  a 
sovereign  prince.(6)  It  was  added,  that  where  there  waa 
a  doubt  as  to  the  capacity  or  character  in  which  any  par- 
ticular act  was  done,  it  ought  to  be  presumed,  jpn»i^/aci€^ 
that  it  was  done  in  the  capacity  of  the  Sovereign.  Simi^ 
larly,  in  Moodalay  v.  MartonXc)  Lord  Kenyon  says :  "  I 
admit  that  no  suit  will  lie  in  this  court  against  a  sovereign 
Power  for  anything  done  in  that  capacity,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  East  India  Company  is  within  the  rule.  They 
have  rights  as  a  sovereign  Power ;  they  have  also  duties  aa 
individuals ;  if  they  enter  into  bonds  in  India,  the  suma 
secured  may  be  recovered  here.  So  in  this  case,  as  & 
private  company  they  have  entered  into  a  private  contract 
to  which  they  must  be  liable."  The  case  of  The  Nabob  of 
Arcot  V.  The  East  India  Conipany^{d)  according  to  the 
note  to  the  report,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  decided 
exactly  with  reference  to  the  general  liability  of  the 
defendants  to  an  action,  but  rather  on  the  ground  that 
the  transaction,  in  respect  of  which  they  were  sued,  was  & 

(a)  Duke  of  BrunswUk  ▼.  King  of  Hanover,  6  Beav.  I,  51.  See  tke 
older  caftes  oi  Barday  ▼.  RuaseU,  3  Yes.  431 ;  De  la  Torre  ▼.  Bemdlee^ 
cited  5  Beav.  21. 

(h)  6  Beav.  i,  57.  (c)  I  B.  C.  C.  4.7  a. 

{d)  4  B.  C.  C.  170 ;  %bid,  note ;  and  see  Secretary  ofStaJtefor  India  ▼.. 
Kamacfiee  Boye  Sahaha^  13  Moo.  P.  C.  ?2. 
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matter  of  political  disciission ;  but  this  appears  to  be  no  Pabt  I. 

more  than  evidence  that  the  company  had,  in  that  trans-  ^^^' 

action,  acted  in  their  political  or  sovereign  capacity,  and  Cap.  V. 


not  in  the  character  of  a  private  trading  company  or  cor-  Foreign 
poration.  The  judgment,  which  is  extremely  short,  is  put  ^ate: 
on  the  ground  that  the  circumstance  of  the  defendants 
being  subjects  of  the  Crown  was  immaterial,  inasmuch  as 
the  plaintiff  had  treated  with  the  East  India  Company  in 
the  transaction,  as  with  an  independent  Sovereign.  In 
other  words,  a  person  or  personality,  in  whom  the  char- 
acters of  Sovereign  and  subject  are  united,  is  liable  to  an 
action  in  English  courts  for  all  acts  or  contracts  entered 
into  in  his  private  capacity,  but  not  in  respect  of  trans- 
actions in  which  he  has  been  engaged  as  the  sovereign  im- 
personation of  a  State. 

Further,  even  when  the  alleged  sovereign  Power  does  Waiver  of 
not  also  bear  the  character  for  certain  purposes  of  the"J^rJJ?^^ 
subject  of  another  Sovereign,  it  would  appear  that  the 
privilege  of  independent  sovereignty  may  be  waived  by  the 
fact  that  trade  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Sovereign  in  the 
apparent  character  of,  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as,  a  private  individual.  In  the  case  of  The  Swift  (a)  it 
was  contended  that  the  old  Navigation  Laws  (15  Car.  II. 
c.  7),  which  prohibited  the  conveyance  of  European  pro- 
duce from  one  colony  in  America  to  another,  were  binding 
upon  tie  King,  and  Lord  Stowell,  in  holding  that  there 
had  not  been  in  that  particular  case  a  breach  of  the  law, 
expressed  the  following  opinion :  "  The  utmost  that  I  can 
venture  to  admit  is  that,  if  the  King  traded,  as  some 
Sovereigns  do,  he  might  fall  within  the  operation  of  these 
statutes.  Some  Sovereigns  have  a  monopoly  of  certain 
commodities,  in  which  they  traffick  on  the  common  prin- 
ciple that  other  traders  traffick;  and  if  the  King  of 
England  so  possessed  and  so  exercised  any  monopoly, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  must  not  conform 
his  traffick  to  the  general  rules  by  which  all  trade  is 
regulated."(&)    If  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  is  to 

(a)  I  Dods.  320  (1813).  (6)  I  Dods,  320,  339. 
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become  amenable  to  the  procedure  of  his  own  tribunals 
by  entering  into  trade  as  a  private  individual,  it  would,  d 
fortiori^  seem  that  the  immunity  of  foreign  Sovereigns 
~  could  be  waived  in  the  same  manner.  The  question  arose 
incidentally  in  2%€  Cf}uirkieh,(a)  which  was  a  cause  of 
damage  instituted  by  the  owners  of  a  Dutch  vessel  against 
a  steamship  belonging  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  and 
carrying  the  flag  of  the  Ottoman  Navy,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  collision  under  charter  to  British  subjects  and  adveiv* 
tised  to  carry  cargo  to  Alexandria.  It  was  held  that  the 
action  was  maintainable,  both  on  the  ground  that  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  was  not  an  independent  Sovereign, 
and  on  the  ground  that,  even  if  he  was,  the  privilege 
of  sovereignty  did  not  exclude  an  action  for  damage 
against  the  vessel  itself,  being  a  proceeding  in  rc7n,(b) 
But  it  was  also  intimated  by  Sir  B.  Phillimore  that, 
even  assuming  that  the  Khedive  was  entitled  to  the 
immunity  of  a  Sovereign,  he  had,  by  entering  into  trade 
as  a  private  individual,  waived  or  forfeited  that  privi- 
lege. ^'K  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  the  alleged 
Sovereign,  to  use  the  language  of  Bynker8hoek,(c)  was 
strmtce  merccUorem  agenSy  or  in  which,  as  Lord  Stowell 
says,  he  ought  to  traffic  on  the  common  principles  that 
other  traders  traffic,  it  is  the  present  case ;  and  if  ever  a 
privileged  person  can  waive  his  privilege  by  his  conduct, 
the  privilege  has  been  waived  in  this  case."(^  The 
same  question  arose  in  The  Parlement  Bdge^ii)  in  which 
Sir  B.  Phillimore  held  in  the  court  below  that  a  Belgian 
vessel,  carrying  mails  and  carrying  on  commerce,  did  not 
come  within  the  category  of  privileged  vessels,  though  be- 
longing to,  and  officered  by,  a  foreign  Sovereign,  and  pro- 
tected by  special  treaty  provisions.      The  Court  of  Appeal 


Uis  L.  B.  4  A.  &  E.  59. 

(6;  See,  howeyer,  the  advene  criticism  of  thia  opinion  by  the  Conrt  of 
Appeal  in  The  Parlement  Belge^  5  P.  D.  197,  215,  216. 
(c)  Opera  Omnia,  vol.  ii.  p.  165  (ed.  1767). 
(4 L.  R^4  A.  &  E.  59,  99;  PhiU.  Int.  Law,  it 


>  A.  &  E.  59,  99;  PhiU.  Int. 
Int.  Law  (Daoa),  a.  loi,  p.  161. 
(e)4P.I>.  129;  5P.  6- W 


181  (2nd  ed.) ;  Wheaton, 
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reversed  this  decision,  holding,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
vessel  in  question  had  only  been  used  subserviently  and 
Bubordinately  for  trading  purposes,  but  further  intimating 
6  strong  opinion  that  when  a  ship   was    declared  by  a" 

foreign  Sovereign  to  be  a  public  vessel  of  the  State,  or  a       

ship  of  war,  no  inquiry  by  contentious  testimony  into  the 
truth  of  that  declaration  could  be  allowed.(a)  The  Court 
further  laid  down,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  absolute  independence  of  every  sovereign 
authority  and  of  the  international  comity  which  induces 
every  sovereign  State  to  respect  the  independence  of 
every  other,  "each  and  every  one  declines  to  exercise, 
by  means  of  any  of  its  courts,  any  of  its  territorial  juris- 
diction over  the  person  of  any  Sovereign  or  ambassador  of 
any  other  State,  or  over  the  public  property  of  any  State 
which  is  destined  to  its  public  use,  or  over  the  property 
of  any  ambassador,  though  such  property,  ambassador,  or 
Sovereign  be  within  its  territory,  and  therefore,  but  for  the 
common  agreement,  subject  to  its  juri8diction.(6)  So  the 
Courts  have  refused  to  order  the  destruction  of  "  shells  " 
belonging  to  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  and  alleged  to  be  an 
infringement  of  the  plaintiff's  patent.(c) 

Lastly,  the  ordinary  immunity  from  action  which  Waiver  by 
attaches  to  a  foreign  Sovereign  may  be  waived  by  the^^^^^^^ 
acquisition  of  immovable  property  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion ;  (d)  so  far,  that  is,  as  actions  relating  to  such  immov- 
able property  are  concerned.  This  is,  no  doubt,  strictly 
upon  the  ground  that  no  law,  municipal  or  international, 
can  be  permitted  to  withdraw  any  part  of  the  soil  of  a 
State  from  the  control  of  its  tribunals  ;  and  that  foreigners, 
whether  Sovereigns  or  subjects,  are  only  allowed  to  acquire 


5  P.  D.  at  p.  219 ;  The  Exchange,  7  Cranch.  116  (Am.). 


(a)  5  P.  D.  at  p.  219 ;  I 
\h)  5  P.  D.  at  p.  217. 
(c;    VavoMeewr  v.  Krumt, 


fLrujnp,  9  Ch.  D.  351.  Of.  also  The  Prins  Fredenk,  2 
Dod!  451 ;  The  Athd,  i  W.  Bob.  374;  De  Baber  v.  The  Queen  of  For- 
tuaal,  17  Q.  B.  171  ;  Duke  of  Brunswick  v.  King  of  Hanover^  6  Bear.  i. 
Tae  American  caaes  in  point  are  all  cited  and  dealt  with  bj  Brett,  LJ., 
in  5  P.  D.  at  p.  207  sq. 

{d)  Wbeaton,  Int.  Law  (Dana),  s.  103  ;  The  Charkieh,  L.  R.  4  A.  &  £. 
97  ;  Tafflor  v.  Best,  14  C.  B.  487, 523 ;  23  L.  J.  C.  P.  89. 
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Pabt  I.      and  hold  British  land  subject  to  the  condition  of  waiving 
'^*"'     any  such    privilege  conferred  by  international  law;  but 
Gap.  y.      Sir  B.  Phillimore  points  out  that  it  may  also  be  supported 
Jbre^n     ^^  ^^^  grounds.     These  are,  first,  that  the  owner  of  such 
^^^a****      property  has  so  incorporated  himself  into  the  jural  system 
of  the  State  in  which  he  holds  such  property,  that  the 
argument  of  general  inconvenience  to  States  from  allowing 
the  exemption  outweighs  the  argument  from  convenience 
on  which  the  exemption  in  other  matters  is  bottomed; 
and  secondly,  that  such  a  suit  can  be  carried  on  without 
the  necessity  of  serving  process  upon  the  Sovereign,  or  of 
interfering  in  any  way  with  such  personal  property  as  may 
be  requisite  for  the  due  discharge  of  his  functions.(a) 
lialnlitv  of         ^  ^^  foreign  Grovemment  does  not  appear  and  submit 
agent  of         to  the  jurisdiction,  there  may,  of  course,  be  cases  in  which 
relief  may  be  practically  obtained  against  an  agent  em- 
ployed by  it,  without  the  necessity  of  considering  whether 
the  action  is,  on  principles  of  international  law,  maintain- 
able against  the  Government  itself.    Thus,  in  Larivi^e 
V.  Morgan^iV)  the  French  Government  had  contracted  in 
England  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion,  which  was  to  be  paid    for   through   the    French 
ambassador  when  accepted ;  and  the  defendants,  Morgan 
and  others,  who  were  English  bankers,  wrote  to  the  con- 
tractor in  England  that  a  special  credit  for  £40,000  had 
been  opened  in  his  favour,  and  would  be  paid  to  him  on 
receipt  of  certificates  from  the  French  ambassador.     Part 
of  the  ammunition  having  been  delivered  and  paid  for, 
further  certificates  and  payments  were  refused,  and  the 
contractor  thereupon  filed  his  bill  against  the  bankers  and 
the  French  Government,  praying  to  have  the  balance  of 
the  ;f  40,000  brought  into  court,  and  for  an  inquiry  and 
payment.     The  French  Grovemment  did  not  appear ;  but 
the  bankers  were  ordered  to  bring  the  money  into  court, 
imd  the  contractor  was  declared  to  be  entitled  to  payment 
for  all  goods  delivered  under  the  contract.     "  I  will  put 

a)  L.  B.  4  A.  &  E.  97  ;  per  Sir  R.  Phillimore. 
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the  case,"  said  Lord  Hatherley,  "  of  a  foreign  Government      Past  I. 
having  placed  in  this  country  a  sum  of  money,  and  having     ^^^s^s. 
charged  it  with  certain  trusts  to  be  performed,  subject  to     €ap.  V. 
which  the  balance  is  to  be  paid  back  to  the  foreign  Govern-     ForeLgn 
ment.     Is  it  possible  to  say  that  in  such  a  case  the  trustee      Suoea, 
is  not  liable  to  perform   the  trust  because  the  foreign 
Crovemment,  one  of  the  cestuis  que  trust,  cannot  be  made 
to  appear  ?  "  (a)     So  in  Gladstone  v.  Miisumos  Bey^Qi)  where 
the  plaintiffs  had  deposited  certain  securities  in  the  Bank 
of  England  in  the  name  of  the  Turkish  ambassador,  to 
secure  the  performance  by  them  of  a  contract  they  had 
entered  into  with  the  Turkish  Government,  on  the  Turk- 
ish Grovemment,  through  their  ambassador,  threatening  to 
withdraw  the  securities  deposited  without  having  fulfilled 
their  part  of  the  contract,  it  was  held  that  though  it  was 
not  competent  to  the  plaintiffs  to  obtain  an   injunction 
against  the  Turkish  Government  or  ambassador,  yet  an 
injunction  might  be  granted  against  the  Bank  to  restrain  . 
them  from  parting  with  the  securities  or  the  funds  repre- 
senting them.     In  that  event,  if  the  Ottoman  Government 
or  its  ambassador  had  attempted  to  compel  the  Bank  to 
pay  the  proceeds  to  them,  or  to  obtain  damages  against 
it  for  refusing  to  do  so,  they  would  of  course  have  been 
compelled  to  avail  themselves    of  the  assistance  of  the 
English  Courts,  and  therefore  would  have  been  regarded 
^as  submitting  to  the  jurisdiction  for  all  purposes.     ButE^nitles 
where  the  contract,  which  it  is  really  attempted  to  take  ^^"wst  by^*^ 
advantage  of  and  enforce,  was  actually  made  with   the  foreign  State, 
foreign  Sovereign,  a  bill  was  held  not  to  lie  against  a 
third  person  with  whom  the  same  foreign  Sovereign  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  in  derogation  of  the  advantages 
promised  by  his  former  contract  with  the  plaintiffs,  the 
bill  praying  an  injunction  and  a  declaration  of  the  plaintiffs' 
exclusive  right ;  (c)  and  it  was  said  by  Lord  Hatherley, 
that  those  who  depend  upon  the  grant  of  a  foreign  Sovereign 

(a)  L.  B.  7  Ch.  560 ;  Stevenson  v.  Anderson^  2  V.  &  B.  407. 

\h)  I  H.&M.495. 

(e)  Ola<Utone  v.  OiUman  Bank,  i  H.  &  M.  505. 
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Part  I.      cannot  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Court  against  the  act  of  th& 

*     foreign  Sovereign  in  making  a  second  grant  inconsistent 

Cap.  V.      with  the  first.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  case  the 
Fm-eign      Ottoman  Bank,  who  were  the  nominal  defendants,  were  in 
States.      no  sense  the  trustees  or  agents  of  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment,  and  the  substantial  ground  of  the  decision  seems  to 
have  been,  that  the  Court  could  not  assert  any  jurisdiction 
to  interfere  with  any  acts  of  a  foreign  Sovereign  done  in 
the  exercise  of  his  sovereign   power.    The   only   equity 
alleged  as  afiEecting  the   defendants  was   that   they  had 
entered  into  their  agreement  with  the  Ottoman  Grovem- 
ment  with  full  knowledge  of  the  prior  concession  to  the 
plaintiffs;  but  with  neither   of  these   contracts   did  the 
Court  hold  that  it  had  any  jurisdiction  to  deal,  and  it 
could  not,  therefore,  deal  with  the  equities  arising  out  of 
them. 
Property  of  How  far  relief   may  be  obtained  against  a  foreign 

— li^litj  off  Sovereign  by  a  proceeding  in  rem  (excluding  the  case  of 
immovable  property,  which  will  be  elsewhere  considered) 
was  not  until  lately  quite  free  from  doubt.  In  The  Char-' 
kieh  (a)  Sir  R.  Phillimore  expressed  an  opinion,  even  if 
the  Khedive  was  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  sovereign 
prince,  it  would  not  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to 
entertain  a  cause  of  damage  against  a  vessel  belonging  to 
him ;  but  that  opinion  was  based  on  the  ground  that  the 
Charkieh,  though  the  property  of  the  Kledive,  was  em- 
ployed by  him  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  trade,  as  if  the 
property  of  a  private  individual.  It  was  not  held,  and 
never  has  been,  that  a  ship  of  war  belonging  to  the  navy 
of  a  foreign  Government  is  liable  to  any  proceedings  in 
an  English  Court.(&)  The  opinion  of  Lord  Stowell  in  Tfie 
Prins  Frederik  (c)  pointed  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  In 
that  case  a  Dutch  ship  of  war  had  been  saved  from  ship- 
wreck by  British  subjects,  who  libelled  her  for  salvage. 
On  an  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  being  taken,  it  was 
contended  that  the  salvors  were  not  suing  a  foreign  Sove* 


(a)  L.  R.  4  A.  &  E.  ^9.  (6)  Ibid^  at  p.  96. 

(c)  2  Dods.  451,  citod  17  Q.  B.  212. 
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reign  in  personam^  but  were  proceeding  in  rem  against  a 
ship  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Court.  Accord- 
ing to  Lord  Campbell,(a)  Lord  Stowell  was  of  opinion,  in 
accordance  with  that  which  he  had  previously  expressed ' 
in  The  Comvs,(b)  that  this  distinction  was  untenable ;  but 
a  representation  having  been  made  to  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject,  the  matter  was  settled  by  arbitration. 
Since  the  decision,  however,  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  The 
JParlement  £el(/e,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  no  proceeding 
in  T&in  against  the  public  property  of  a  foreign  Sovereign 
or  sovereign  State  will  be  allowed.  Every  State  declines 
to  exercise,  by  means  of  any  of  its  Courts,  any  of  its  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  any  Sovereign  or 
ambassador  of  any  other  State,  or  over  the  public  property 
of  any  State  which  is  destined  to  its  public  use,  or  over 
the  property  of  any  ambassador,  though  such  Sovereign, 
ambassador,  or  property  be  within  its  territory,  (c)  Nor 
does  a  foreign  Sovereign  waive  his  rights  in  respect  of 
such  property  by  applying  to  be  made  a  defendant  in  an 
English  suit  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  property.(eQ 
And  if  a  foreign  Sovereign  does  not  choose  to  appear  to 
an  action  brought  against  him  here,  movable  property 
belonging  to  that  Sovereign  which  happens  to  be  locally 
situate  in  England  cannot  be  attached  to  compel  appear- 
ance, (e)  It  was  said  in  the  cases  cited,  that  if  such  an 
attachment  be  issued,  the  garnishee  is  the  proper  person 
to  move  for  a  prohibition,  but  that  such  a  prohibition  may 
be  granted  on  the  motion  of  the  Sovereign  who  has  not 
appeared  in  the  action,  or  even  on  that  of  a  mere  stranger. 
In  the  first  case  it  was  not  expressly  stated  that  the  Queen 
of  Spain  was  sued  in  her  sovereign  capacity,  but  it  was 
held  sufficient  that  that  fact  should  appear  from  the  dis- 
closures in  the  affidavits ;  and  it  appears  from  the  judgment 

(a)  De  Haber  v.  Queen  of  Portugal,  17  Q.  B.  212. 
lb)  Cited  2  DodB.  464. 

(c)  Per  Brett  L.J.,  in  TlitParUment  Beige,  5  P.  D.  197, 217 ;  The  Con" 
gtUution,  4  P.  D.  39. 

(d)  Vavasaeur  ?.  Krupp,  9  Cb.  D.  351. 

W  Wadncorth  v.  Queen  of  P&riugal,  20  L.  J.  Q.  B.  488  ;  17  Q.  B.  171 ; 
Jk  Haber  t.  Queen  of  Portugal,  20  L.  J.  Q.  B.  495 ;  17  Q.  B.  196. 
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.Pabt  I.  in  Dv]ce  of  Brunswick  v.  Kiifig  of  Hanover  (a)  that  the  law 
PKR8OH8.  j^  gj^^j^  a. case  will  presume  the  foreign  Sovereign  to  have 
Ca?.  V.     acted  in  that  character. 

Far^gn         ^®  ^^  which  have  been  laid  down  above,  as  to  the 
8uaea,      rights  and  liabilities  of  foreign  Sovereigns  and  States  in 
Sovereignty     English  courts,  are  of  course  subject  to  the  condition  that 
andindepen-   the  international  independence  and  personality  of  the 
foreign  state   alleged  Sovereign  or  State  shall  have  been  recognised  by 
—recognition  ^j^^  Grovemment  of  Great  Britain  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  nations ;  and  English  C!ourts  are,  it  seems,  bound 
to  know  or  ascertain  judicially  whether  such  recognition 
has  in  fact  been  accorded.(()    In  The  Charhkh  this  ques- 
tion arose  with  reference  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  before 
Sir  R  Phillimore,  who  stated  in  his  judgment  tibat  he  had 
endeavoiLred  to  inform  himself,  and  had  had  recourse  to 
obtain  this  knowledge  to  (i)  the  general  history  of  the 
Government  of  Egypt,  (2)  the  firmans  which  contain  the 
public  law  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  on  the  subject,  (3)  the 
European  treaties  concerning  the  relations  between  Egypt 
and  the  Porte,  and  (4)  the  Foreign  OflBlce  itself.    On  lihese 
materials  Sir  B.  Phillimore  held  that  the  Khedive  of  Egypt 
was  not  an  independent  Sovereign,  thus  sanctioning  by 
implication  the  view  taken  by  counsel,  that  the  sovereignty 
or  yMo^iHsovereignty  of  a  foreign  Government  or  prince 
jadicially  ab-   was  not  to  be  established  by  evidence  offered  by  the  parties 
ihe'court  ^^    "^  *^®  cause,  but  by  the  judicial  knowledge  of  the  Oourt.(<5) 
The  oldest  case  in  which  this  principle  was  laid  down  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  CUy  of  Berne  v.  Bank  of  England,(d) 
where  it  was  adopted  by  Lord  Eldon.     In  Taylor  v.  Bar^ 
clay  (e)  it  was  falsely  alleged  by  the  plaintiff's  bill  that  a 
revolted  colony  of  Spain  was  "  a  sovereign  and  independent 
State,  recognised  and  treated  as  such  by  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  these  realms,"  the  allegation  being  introduced  to 

(a)  6  Beav.  i ;  aiUe,  p.  130. 

(6)  The  CharUeh,  L.  R,  4  A.  &  E.  66 ;  Cfity  ofBerw  r.  Bank  of  England, 
9  Ve«.  347 ;  En^peror  of  Austria  v.  Day,  2  Giffl  628 ;  Tayhr  v.  Barda^ 
2  Sim.  213. 

(c)  Taylor  on  Evidence,  6th  ed.  i.  3,  30;  Wheaton,  Int.  Law  (Lawrence), 
App.  p.  97a  W  9  Yes.  347. 

e)  2  Sim.  213. 
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avoid  a  demurrer,  by  which  a  former  bill  fonnded  on  the  Past  I. 
same  substantial  facts  had  been  met.(a)  It  was  held  that  *  '°^'"' 
the  Conrt  was  bomid  to  know  that  the  allegation  was  false,  Cap.  Y. 
and  to  act  npon  that  knowledge ;  and  a  demurrer  was  there-  Foreign 
fore  allowed.  "  Sound  policy  requires/'  said  Shadwell,  V.C.,  States. 
"  that  the  Courts  of  the  King  should  act  in  unison  with  the 
GroYemment  of  the  King."  The  ground  on  which  the 
demurrer  was  based  being  that  a  contract  to  lend  money 
to  a  rebel  so-called  Grovemment,  whose  independence  had 
not  been  recognised  by  Great  Britain,  would  be  void  for 
illegality,  the  Court  was  plainly  bound  to  act  on  its  own 
judicial  knowledge  to  avoid  a  breach  of  international  law, 
which  might  in  some  instances  amount  to  a  castes  belli; 
and  the  decision  in  Bird  v.  Thompsony{b)  referred  to  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  was  decided  upon  the  same  principle. 
Eveiy  Government  is  of  course  responsible,  accordiog  to 
the  law  of  nations,  for  the  acts  of  its  tribunals,  and  must 
be  presumed  to  have  given  them  the  necessary  information 
for  their  guidance.  Where  it  has  not  also  armed  them 
with  sufficient  powers  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  compelled,  in  its 
sovereign  character,  to  repair  the  omission.  The  deficien- 
cies in  English  municipal  law  which  led  to  the  escape  of 
the  Alabama  and  her  consorts  during  the  American  Civil 
War,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  Geneva  Arbitration  and  the 
passing  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  1870  (33  &  34  Vict, 
c.  90),  will  furnish  a  sufficiently  modem  illustration. 

A  foreign  State,  then,  will  be  allowed  to  sue  in  an 
English  court,  either  in  its  impersonal  form  or  represented 
by  its  Sovereign ;  and,  under  certain  exceptional  circum- 
stances, may  be  made  a  defendant.  When,  however,  it  ObUgationB  of 
appears  as  litigant  in  an  English  court,  it  cannot  he  ^J^^j|!?J^^^ 
allowed  to  escape  from  any  of  the  obligations  incidental 
to  the  suit,  or  to  obtain  any  advantage  over  other  suitors 

(a)  Thonyuan  t.  Ibtolee,  2  Sim.  194.-  So  a  Soyereign  who  claims  the 
priTilege  of  immuiity  as  Boch  mu9t  be  reigniDe  de  foeto  at  the  time  of  the 
•  plea  :  Munden  ▼.  ifuke  ofBruntmek,  16  L.  J.  Q.  d.  30a 

(6)  Cited  2  Sim.  222.    See  aUo  En^peror  of  Austria  v.  Day^  2  Giff.  628. 
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^^  I-      from  its  peculiar  character.    It  must  sue  in  a  form  (in  the 

!^**     words  of  Sir  J.  Leach)  which  makes  it  possible  for  the 

^^^'  ^'  Court  to  do  justice  to  the  def  endants.(a)  The  provisions 
Foreign  of  Order  XXXI.  r.  5  of  the  Judicature  Acts  (schedule), 
^^'  empowering  the  opposite  party  to  apply  at  chambers  for 
an  order  to  administer  interrogatories  to  any  member  or 
officer  of  a  body  corporate  or  a  body  of  persons  otherwise 
authorised  by  law  to  sue  or  be  sued,  in  cases  where  such 
a  body  is  party  to  the  action,  have  been  held  to  be  appli* 
cable  to  foreign  States  as  well  as  corporations.(&)  So  the 
defendant  in  an  action  brought  by  such  a  body  may  apply 
to  it  to  name  some  person  from  whom  discovery  may  be 
obtained  on  its  behalf;  and,  in  default  of  compliance,  pro- 
ceedings may  be  stayed.(c)  It  was  formerly  necessary  to 
make  the  person  named  defendant  in  a  cross  suit  for 
discovery,  but  now  interrogatories  may  be  administered 
without  taking  that  course,  under  the  Bule  of  Court 
already  referred  to.  And  in  an  old  case  it  was  held  that 
a  foreign  Sovereign,  when  suing  in  this  country,  might  be 
compelled  to  give  security  for  costs  like  any  other  plaintiff 
bringing  a  similar  action.(^ 
Acta  of  The  principle  that  Sovereigns  and  sovereign  States  are 

Sye^'S^to  no  °^*  liable  to  actions  in  municipal  courts,  whether  domestic 
civil  rights,  or  foreign,  for  acts  done  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  has 
been  extended  further.  Acts  of  sovereignty  do  not  create 
any  civil  right  or  liability  whatever,  either  in  the  nature 
of  contract  (e)  or  of  tort.(/)  Thus,  acts  done  by  agents 
of  sovereign  Governments,  either  with  express  authority, 
or  with  the  authority  implied  by  subsequent  ratification 

(a)  Columbian  Government  v.  Bothschild^  1  Sim.  94. 

Cb)  Heimhlic  of  Cogta  Rica  v.  JSrlanger,  L.  R.  1  Ch.  D.  171. 

(c)  United  UaUs  of  America  y.  Wagner,  L.  R.  2  Ch.  582, 589 ;  Umblie 
ofJPim  V.  Weguelin,  L.  R.  20  Eq.  140.  See,  on  the  old  practice,  King  of 
Spain  T.  JBttUettj  7  Bligb.  N.  S.  359,  and  cases  there  cited. 

(d)  Emperor  of  Brazil  v.  Mobifuon,  5  Dowl.  P.  C.  522 ;  King  of  Greece 
.  Wriaht,  6  Dowl.  P.  C.  12. 

(e)  Ik>8S  v.  JSecretary  of  State  for  India,  L.  R.  19  Eq.  509 ;  Secretary  of 
/^ate  for  India  v.  Kamachee  Boye  Sahaba,  13  Moo.  P.  G.  22;  Sirdar 

'"     ■         "  '    ■         '      Inau 


V.  TVright,  6  Dowl.  P.  C.  12. 
I>oe$  7      " 

Bhagwan  Singh  y.  Secretary  of  State  for  India^  L.  R.  2  I.  A  pp.  38 ; 
Nabob  of  the  Uamatic  y.  East  India  Co.^  i  Yes.  371 ;  Duke  ofBrunneick 
y.  King  of  Hanover,  6  Beay.  i ;  Elphinstone  v.  Bedreechund,  i  Enapp,  316. 
if)  Buron  y.  Denman,  2  Ex.  167. 
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and  adoption,  give  rise  to  no  contractoal  relation  between  Past  I. 
the  agents  of  the  Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ^'^"^^ 
other  person  or  personality  affected  by  the  act  on  the  Cap.  V. 
other.(a)  A  petition  of  right  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
remedy  avaDable  for  a  wrong  sustained  by  sach  person 
affected.(&)  The  law  is  the  same  when  an  act  is  done  by 
an  agent  of  an  independent  Government,  either  clothed 
with  authority  or  supported  by  subsequent  ratification, 
that  would  have  been  tortious  if  done  by  a  private  indi* 
vidnal«  "If,"  says  Parke,  B.,  in  the  case  cited,  "an 
individual  ratifies  an  act  done  on  his  behalf,  the  nature  of 
the  act  remains  unchanged  It  is  still  a  mere  trespass,  and 
the  party  injured  has  his  option  to  sue  either,  K  the 
Crown  ratifies  an  act,  the  character  of  the  act  becomes 
altered ;  for  the  ratification  does  not  give  the  party  in-* 
jnred  the  double  opportunity  of  bringing  his  action  against 
the  agent  who  committed  the  trespass  or  the  principal 
who  ratified  it,  but  a  remedy  against  the  Crown  only 
(such  as  it  is),  and  actually  exempts  from  all  liability  the 
person  who  commits  the  trespass.  Whether  the  remedy 
against  the  Crown  is  to  be  pursued  by  petition  of  right,  or 
whether  the  injury  is  an  act  of  State  without  remedy, 
except  by  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  State  which  inflicts 
it,  or  by  application  of  the  individual  suffering  to  the 
Government  of  his  country,  to  insist  upon  compensation 
firom  the  Government  of  tiie  other — ^in  either  view  the 
wrong  is  no  longer  actionable."(c)  There  must,  however, 
be  either  previous  authority  or  subsequent  ratification; 
and  an  agent  or  servant  of  a  sovereign  State  will  therefore 
be  held  liable  for  acts  done  by  him  in  excess  of  his  autho- 
rity, if  no  subsequent  ratification  by  his  Grovemment  is 
shown.  ((Q  The  principle  itself  is  clearly  a  necessary 
result  of  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  nations.  If  it  were 
not  recognised,  the  absurdity  would  follow,  that  every 

(a)  Secretary  of  State  for  India  y.  Kamachee  Boye  Sahaha,  7  Moo.  Ind. 
Apa  476 ;  8.  0.  13  Moo.  P.  C.  22. 

(b)  Thamae  t.  The  Queen,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  31. 
(ej  Per  Parke,  B.,  in  Buran  ▼.  Denman,  2  Ex.  167, 188. 
(d)  Madrazo  ▼.  WHUa,  3  B.  &  Aid.  353 ;  The  Bolla,  6  Bob.  364. 
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Past  I.  member  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  his  country 

^^^*'  would  be  liable  to  a  civil  action  of  trespass  for  the  execu- 

Cap.  V.  tion  of  his  duty  on  active  service.     A  trespass  authorised 

jPo^^  by  a  sovereign  State  is,  in  truth,  an  act  of  war,  and  can 

^ates,  only  be  dealt  with  as  such. 


(iii.)  Foreign  Ambassadors. 

Diplomatio  The  general  principle  has  been  shown  to  be  that  an 

immmiitj  independent  Sovereign  is  not  liable  to  be  sued  in  the 
courts  of  a  foreign  State,  unless  he  has  in  some  manner 
waived  his  sovereignty  and  the  immunity  which  it  confers, 
or  otherwise  consented  to  the  jurisdiction,  or  bears  the 
double  character  of  Sovereign  and  subject,  and  is  sued  in 
the  latter  character  only.  The  rule  and  its  exceptions 
apply  with  equal  force  whether  the  person  of  the  foreign 
Sovereign  is  or  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction ;  though  in 
the  latter  case  the  additional  privilege  of  immunity  from 
personal  arrest  and  detention  is  invariably  conferred  on 
the  Sovereign  by  public  international  law.(a)  But  with 
the  ordinary  and  primd  fade  immunity  from  action  which 
a  foreign  Sovereign  enjoys  is  often  confounded  another 
privilege — ^viz.,  the  immunity  of  an  ambassador  or  other 
authorised  representative  of  an  independent  State, 
rests  on  theoiy  The  principle  upon  which  this  immunity  rests  is  what 
terSoriality  ^  commonly  called  the  fiction  of  extra-territoriality  (ex- 
territoriality). The  residence  of  a  foreign  Minister  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  which  he  is  accredited  is, 
by  this  fiction,  to  which  the  Sovereign  of  the  State  assents 
by  receiving  him,  considered  as  a  continuing  residence  in 
his  own  country ;  and  this  fictitious  situation  is  applied 
not  only  to  the  person  of  the  Minister,  but  to  his  family 
and  suite,  secretaries  of  legation  and  other  secretaries, 
servants,  movable  effects,  and  the  house  in  which  he 
resides,  (b)     Thus,  the  children  of  English  ambassadors 

(aS  Wheaton,  Int.  Law  (Dana),  p.  155. 

(h)  Wheaton,  Int.  Law,  |§  98,  22d,  235.  It  is  said  hj  Brett.  L.J.,  in 
The  Parlement  Beige,  5  P.  D.  207,  that  the  immnnity  of  an  ambasicador 
from  the  juriBdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited  is 
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bom  abroad  have  tbe  full  rights  of  British  nationality,     Part  I. 
indudiQg  the  power  of  transmitting  it  to  their  descend-     ^"^'^' 
ants.(a)    The  person  of  the  Minister  is,  moreover,  entirely     Cap.  V. 
exempt  from  all  civil  and  criminal  jnrisdiction,(6)  so  that     j^oreian 
his  immunity  wonld  not  be  affected  by  a  mere  permission  AmboModors. 
under  the  new  practice  to  serve  the  writ  or  notice  of  the        *""" 
writ  abroad;  though  it  might  be  a  curious  subject  of 
speculation  how  far  such  an  order  might  be  applicable 
to  the  case  of  an  action  against  a  subject  of  the  country 
not  connected  with  the  foreign  Minister's  establishment, 
but  present,  casually,  or  even  as  a  refugee,  within  his 
house.    To  the  general  rule,  that  a  foreign  Minister,  his 
family  and  suite,  are  exempt  from  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction, Wheaton  states  the  three  following  exceptions. 
First,  the  exemption  does  not  apply  to  the  contentious 
jurisdiction,  so  far  as  the  person  claiming  the  diplomatic 
immunity  voluntarily  makes  himself  party  to  an  action. 
Secondly,  he  continues  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  if  he  is  a 
citizen  or  subject  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent,  and 
that  country  has  not  renounced  its  rights  over  him.  Thirdly, 
he  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  if  he  is  not  only  entitled  to 
the  diplomatic  immunity  in  one  character,  but  is  in  another 
in  the  service  of  the  Power  to  which  he  is  accredited. 

The  extent  of  the  diplomatic  immunity,  which  attaches,  Extent  of 
as  has  been  said,  to  the  whole  of  the  Minister's  family  immanity. 
and  suite  is  not  very  easily  defined.     It  includes,  however, 
exemption  from  all  writs  and  process  of  the  Courts,  and 

based  apon  his  being  the  representative  of  the  independent  sovereign  State 
vhich  sends  him,  and  which  sends  him  upon  the  faith  of  his  being  admitted 
to  be  clothed  with  the  same  independence  of,  and  superiority  to,  all  adverse 
jomdiction  as  the  sovereign  anthoritjr  whom  he  represents  wonld  be.  No 
doabt  this  is  the  reason  that  the  principle  of  eztra-territoriality  was  intro- 
duced ;  bat  the  principle  itself  has  been  too  lone  established  to  be  lefl  out  of 
a^t.  In  aocoraance  with  this  theory,  the  children  bom  abroad  of  £nfi:1i8h 
ambassadors  abroad  are  regarded  as  nataral-bom  subjects :  Calvin's  CasCf 
7  Bep.  i8  a,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  mother  mast  be  an  English- 
woman. Bat  see,  contraf  Bacon  v.  Baeonj  Oro.  Gar.  6oi ;  Doe  v.  Jones,  4 
T.  B.  300.  (a)  De  Oeer  v.  Stones  22  Ch.  D.  243. 

(6)  AiagdaJena  Steam  Ch.  v.  Martin,  2  £.  &  £.  94 ;  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  310 ; 
Tmfl9r  V.  Best,  14  0.  B.  487  ;  23  L.  J.  C.  P.  89 ;  Gladstone  v.  Musurus 
Bey,  I  H.  &  M.  495 ;  Macartney  v.  GarhuU,  24  Q.  B.  D  368.  As  to  mar- 
riages solemnised  within  the  chapels,  &c.,  of  legations,  see  4  Gteo.  IV.  c.  91 ; 
12  &  13  Vict.  c.  68 ;  and  ante^  p.  76. 
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Past  L      judicial  restraints  npon  his  person,  his  movementd,  and 

Pemohb.     jjg  time.    In  a  very  recent  case  it  has  been  held  that 

Cap.  v.     a  member  of  a  foreign  embassy,  though  a  British  subject, 

""    z    :         is  similarly  protected,   and  that  his  furniture    is   pri- 

Ambassadors,  vileged    from    seizure    for    non-payment    of    parochial 

rates.(a)    Thus  it  appears,  not   only  that  he  cannot  be 

brought  into  court  as  a  defendant,  but  that  the  same 
objection  applies  to  his  coming  there  as  a  witness ;  and  it 
is  clearly  laid  down  that  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  appear 
and  give  evidence,  even  in  criminal  cases.(&)  Thus,  in 
the  trial  of  Herbert  for  murder  at  Washington,  in  1856, 
the  Minister  of  the  Netherlands,  who  was  an  important 
witness  to  the  transaction,  refused  to  appear  in  court 
at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Government,  who 
admitted  his  right  to  decline,  and  his  own  Gk>vemment 
refused  to  instruct  him  to  appear  as  a  witness,  although 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  United  States.  The  principle  of 
his  objection  appears  to  have  been,  that  though  his  tes- 
timony might  have  been  voluntary  in  the  first  instance, 
yet  circumstances  might  have  subjected  him  to  compulsion 
with  respect  to  rules  of  cross-examination  and  procedure 
which  justice  to  the  parties  implicated  might  require  the 
Waiver  of  Court  to  enforce.  It  is  clear  that  a  person  entitled  to  the 
M  witoesMa.  ^ip^^matic  immunity  may  waive  the  privilege  by  appearing 
in  court  to  give  testimony,  by  commencing  an  action  as 
plaintiff,  or  by  voluntarily  appearing  to  a  writ  and  plead- 
ing otherwise  than  to  the  jurisdiction.  Thus,  in  a  case 
arising  out  of  the  Sicilian  insurrection  in  1848,  which 
was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  July  1849,  the  Neapo- 
litan Minister  voluntarily  appeared  and  gave  evidence 
against  the  prisoners,  who  were  charged  with  unlawfully 
fitting  out  ships  of  war  against  a  friendly  Sovereign, 
under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.(c)     So  in  Taylor  v. 

(a)  Macartney  ▼.  OarbuU,  24  Q.  6.  D.  368. 

(hS  Wheaton,  Int.  Law  (Dana),  p.  306,  n. 

(c)  It  apjpeani  from  the  Jlnnuo^  Itegister^  1849,  p.  70,  where  an  acooont  ii 
given  of  tniB  trial,  that  the  indictment  was  preferred  at  the  instanoe  of  the 
Neanolitan  Minister  himself.  The  author  is  indebted  to  Sir  £.  Hertslet,  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  for  calling  his  attention  to  this  instance  of  the  diplomatic 
privilege  being  waived. 
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Jksty(a)  one  of  four  oo-defendants,  being  secretary  of  lega-     Past  L 
tion  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  appeared  yolimtarily  and     ^™^* 
pleaded  to  the  merits.    After  notice  of  trial  he  obtained  a     Cap.  V. 
mle  nisi  to  stay  further  proceedings,  or  strike  his  name  out     "Z    ; 
of  the  action,  which  was  discharged,  upon  the  ground  that,  Amboisadors. 
though  he  was  entitled  to  claim  diplomatic  immunity,  he       '^"^ 
had  in  fact  waived  his  privilege  by  appearing  and  pleading, 
and  could  not  afterwards  rely  upon  what  he  had  aban- 
doned.   The  Court  further  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
it  did  not  appear  that  the  result  of  the  action  would  be  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  person  or  effects  of  the 
defendant,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  could  have 
been   assumed,   or   how,    if  true,   it  could  in  any  way 
alter  the  effect  of  the  alleged  waiver  of  the  diplomatic 
immunity. 

If  an  ambassador  entitled  to  the  diplomatic  immunity 
waive  his  privilege  by  bringing  an  action,  it  does  not 
appear  quite  clear  how  far  he  is  placed  in  the  position  of 
an  ordinary  litigant.  In  i8 16  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
refused  to  make  such  a  plaintiff  give  security  for  costs,(5) 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  such  a 
course,  with  the  exception  of  a  case  in  1727,  where  a 
similar  order  had  been  made  on  an  ambassador's  8ervant.(c) 
The  diplomatic  immunity,  however,  extends  equally  to  an 
ambassador  and  all  the  members  of  his  snite(^  (with  the 
exception  to  be  mentioned  immediately),  so  that  there 
appears  to  be  little  reason  for  the  distinction ;  and  since 
the  date  of  the  decision  referred  to,  foreign  Sovereigns 
themselves,  when  suing  in  English  oourts,(e)  have  been 
more  than  once  compelled  to   give    security  for  their 

(a)  14  C.  B.  487  ;  23  L.  J.  C.  P.  89.  Cf.  GladsUme  y.  Muiurut  Bey,  1 
H.  &  M.  495,  at  p.  504. 

,  (6)  Duke  ofMmdeOano  y.  ChrUtin,  5  M.  &  S.  503 ;  Daviee  v.  SoUmm, 
cited  Tidd,  Pr.  535,  n.  (»). 

tOoodwin  y.  Archer,  2  P.  W.  452. 
WheatoD,  Int.  Law  (Dana),  306,  n. 
Emperor  o/BrazU  y.  Bcbineon,  J  DowL  P.  C.  522 ;  King  of  Oreeoe 
right,  6  Dowl.  P.  C.  12.  In  OladeUme  y.  Mueurue  Bey,  i  H.  &  M. 
495*  5^  ^  language  of  Wood,  Y.C,  indicates  that,  if  an  ambamidor  became 
a  pUuDtiff,  the  Ck>art  would  administer  jastice  between  all  the  parties  in  the 
ordinary  way. 
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Paet  L     costs.    The  case  cited  would  therefore  probably  not  now 
PkBBoiig.     befouowed. 

C^«  V>  The  diplomatic  immnnity  has  hitherto  been  treated  of 
Ibrdgn  by  the  light  of  the  principles  of  public  international  law 
Ambauadori.  which  have  been  laid  down  by  jurists  and  acknowledged 
in  British  courts.  They  were,  however,  but  little  under- 
stood or  practised  until  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
Effect  of  passing  of  the  7  Anne,  c.  12,  which  does  in  fact  do  little 
statnte  7  more  than  declare  the  Common  Law  on  this  subject.(a) 
6,  c.  Z2.  rpyg  statute  was  passed  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  the 
Russian  ambassador  in  the  streets  of  London  for  a  debt  of 
trivial  amount,  and  the  diplomatic  difficulties  which  arose 
out  of  the  supposed  insult  to  the  representative  of  the 
Czar.(ft)  It  enacts  that  all  writs  and  processes  thereafter 
sued  forth  against  the  person  of  any  ambassador  or  other 
public  Minister  of  a  foreign  State,  or  of  any  domestic 
servant  of  such  ambassador  or  Minister,  or  for  the  dis- 
traint, seizure,  or  attachment  of  their  goods  or  chattels, 
shall  be  null  and  void  (s.  i) ;  but  that  no  merchant  or 
other  trader  whatever,  within  the  description  of  any  of 
the  statutes  against  bankrupts,  who  hath  put  or  shall  put 
himself  into  the  service  of  any  such  ambassador  or  public 
Minister,  shall  have  or  take  any  manner  of  benefit  from 
the  Act  (s.  3).  It  will  therefore  be  noticed  that  the 
servant  of  an  ambassador  may  by  trading  waive  the 
diplomatic  immunity  to  which  he  is  entitled ;  a  liability 
which  does  not,  as  will  be  shown  below,  attach  to  amba»* 
sadors  or  Ministers  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  practice, 
indeed,  the  affidavits  made  by  ambassadors'  servants 
claiming  the  protection  of  the  Act  have  generally  nega- 
tived expressly  the  fact  of  the  applicant  being  engaged 
in  trade.(c) 

It  has  been  ab^ady  said  that  this  statute  was  declara* 
tory  of  the  Common  Law.     The  preamble  recites  that  the 

(a)  yaveOo  y.  Toogood,  i  B.  &  G.  564 ;  Hbpkiiu  y.  Bdbeck.  3  T.  R.  79; 
MagddUna  Steam  Co,  y.  Martin,  2  E.  &  £.  ^ ;  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  310. 

(6)  See  the  account  of  these  circumBtances  m  Steph.  BI.  ii.  4S8. 

(c)  Maiachi  CardUno't  Case,  i  Wils.  78 ;  Hopkins  y.  De  Bdbeck,  3T.  B. 
79;  F»oea«Ay.jBeeA^r,3M.  &S.284. 
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arrest  had  been  made  ^^  in  contempt  of  the  protection     Part  I. 
granted  by  her  Majesty,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,     ^"^^ 
and  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  ambas-     Cap.  V. 
sadors  and  other  public  Ministers  have  at  all  times  been     jp\^eign 
thereby  possessed  of,  and  ought  to  be  kept  sacred  and  in-  Ambaseadors. 
violable."    The  persons  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  itself  are  to  be  deemed  ''  violators  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  disturbers  of  the  public  repose."    '^  The  Act 
itself,"  said  Lord  Tenterden,  "  was  only  declaratory  and  in 
confirmation  of  the  Common  Law.     It  must,  therefore,  be 
construed  according  to  the  Common  Law,  of  which  the  law 
of  nations  must  be  deemed  a  part."(a)     The  same  view 
is  taken  of  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  statute  by  Lord 
Campbell,  C.J.,  in  Magdalena  Steam  Navigation  Co.  v. 
MarHn.(b)    So  far  as  regards  the  immunity  of  those  per-  Dlstbotion 
eons  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  legislation,  the  autho-  ^^^ors^J^d 
rities  on  international  law  cited  above  show  that  this  view  ambassadors' 
is  a  correct  one ;  but  there  is  considerably  more  doubt  ■®*^*'**^ 
about  the  3rd  section,  which  prevents  ^^ traders"  from 
taking  or  deriving  any  benefit  from  the  Act  as  servants  of 
an  embassy.    The  rule  of  international  law  -appears  to  be, 
as  wiil  be  shown  below,  that  the  diplomatic  immonity  of 
an  ambassador  cannot  be  waived  by  his  entering  into  trade, 
although  it  has  been  already  seen  that  an  independent 
Sovereign  can  waive  his  immunity  by  a  similar  course. 
The  reason  of  the  distinction  may  be  that  the  privilege  of 
an  ambassador  is  not  his  own,  but  something  entrusted  to 
him  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  country  which  he  repre- 
sents and  that  to  which  he  is  accredited ;  and  therefore 
that  it  cannot  be  waived  by  his  entering  into  commercial 
relations  with  those  amongst  whom  he  dwells — a  practice 
'which,  when  adopted  by  members  of  a  diplomatic  body,  is 
always  viewed  with  disfavour,  (c)     Whatever  the    reason 
of  the  rule,  it  would  almost  certainly  have  applied,  on  the 

(a)  NawsOo  v.  Toogood,  1  B.  &  C.  554. 

\h)  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  310 ;  2  E.  &  E.  94.    See  also  Hopkiru  v.  De  BahecJr, 
3  T.  B.  yg, 

(c)  Wheaton,  Int.  Law  (Dana),  J§  306,  307. 
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Pabt  I.      principles  of  international  law  alone,  to  the  8er7ant8  of 

^^'     ambassadors   and  the  ambassadors  themselves  equally; 

Cap.  v.      and  the  statute  therefore  does  make  a  distinction  between 

Foreign      ambassadors  and  their  servants  which  the  Common  Law 

Ambassadars,  itself  Would  never  have  drawn. 

'  The    statute,  however,  now    defines  the  extent    and 

manner  of  the  recognition  to  be  given  to  the  rules  of 

public  international  law  on  this  particular  subject,  and 

Service  of       must  be  taken  in  substitution  for  them.     "  It  must  be 

ambassadorB    Considered/'  flays  Lord  Ellenborough,  "  as  declaratory  not 
contemplated        ,       i./^^?,  -        ^.  .-1^1.^1  ^V.^^ 

by  statute       only  of  what  the  law  of  nations  is,  but  of  the  extent  to 

which  that  law  is  to  be  carried."(a)  It  has  been  repeat- 
edly held  that,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  it,  the  claim- 
must  be  ant  must  be  actually  and  bond  fide  in  the  service  of  the 
^ndj^,  foreign  Minister,  and  that  no  colourable  or  collusive 
employment  will  do.(&)  The  fact  of  the  service,  and  its 
nature,  must,  it  seems,  be  established  by  affidavit  ;(c) 
and  where  a  physician,  during  the  pendency  of  a  writ  of 
error  on  a  judgment  which  had  been  recovered  against 
him,  obtained  a  retainer  to  serve  the  Bavarian  Minister  at  a 
salary  of  ;^40  a  year,  and  swore  that  he  had  not  since  accept-^ 
ing  it  prescribed  for  or  advised  any  other  patients,  he  was 
held  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  protection  he  claimed.(e2)  The 
law  is,  in  short,  that  the  process  of  the  law  shall  not  take 
a  bond  fide  servant  of  a  foreign  Minister  out  of  his  service, 
but  that  nevertheless  a  foreign  Minister  shall  not  take  a 
person  who  is  not  his  hand  fide  servant  out  of  the  custody 
of  the  law,  or  in  any  way  screen  him  from  the  payment 
of  his  just  debts.(e)  Such  bond  fide  servants  need  not  be 
in  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  the  house  of  the  Minister,  pro- 
vided that  they  are  in  his  actual  service ;  (/)  and  it  seems 


Seacomb 
,  Piumer, 


(a)  3  M.  &  8.  298. 

(6)  tfrouy.  Tol&o^,  8  Mod.  288;  Evans  y,mags,28tT.  707; 
▼.  Bowlney,  1  Wils.  20  ;  Darhng y.  Atkins,  3  Wik  33 ;  DdvaUer 
3  Camp.  47. 

(c)  Malaehi  CarcUnt^s  Case,  i  Wils.  78. 

(a)  Lockwood  v.  Comgarndj\  Borr.  1676. 

re)  Eioathfield  y.  Cbuon,  4  Barr.  2016. 

If)  Wedmore  ▼.  Alvarez^  2  Str.  797  ;  Evans  ▼,  Biggs^  ibid. ;  Darling  v, 
Amns,  3  Wilt.  33  ;  Novdlo  t.  Toogood,  i  B.  &  C.  562. 
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that  a  chorister,  lonAfide  employed  by  an  ambassador  in  Part  L 

the  performance  of  religions  worship  in  his  chapel,  is  a  ^^8- 

servant  for  the  purposes  of  this  .Act.(a)  Cap.  V. 


It  is  not  enough  to  state  that  the  name  of  the  person  j^eign 
who  claims  immnnity  as  an  ambassador's  servant  was -^w'&awadew*. 
registered  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  gemoTto  be 
thence  transmitted  to  the  sheriff's  office,  since  an  actoal  ^J^P^ 
service  must  be  disclosed  upon  the  affidavits,  though  (b)  it 
is  not,  of  course,  necessary  that  every  particular  act  or 
habit  of  service  should  be  specified;  and  if  service  is 
prirnd  fade  shown,  the  presumption  will  be,  in  the 
absence  of  further  evidence,  that  it  is  not  colourable  or 
collusive.(c)  But  unless  the  name  of  the  claimant  has 
been  so  registered  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  transmitted  to  the  sheriff's  office,  it  appears  that  the 
sheriff  or  sheriff's  officer  making  the  arrest  is  not  liable 
to  the  summary  proceedings  provided  by  way  of  punish- 
ment in  s.  4  of  the  Act ;  (d)  nor  will  the  mere  fact  that 
the  defendant  has  been  appointed  chaplain  to  a  foreign 
ambassador  or  Minister  entitle  him  to  protection,  unless  it 
is  shown  that  he  does  duty  as  such  chaplain.(e)  In  a  case 
where  the  wife  of  the  defendant  was  arrested  under  a  writ 
issued  against  both,  the  defendant  swore  that  before  and 
at  the  time  the  writ  was  issued  he  was  in  the  actual 
employment  of  the  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Spain,  as 
second  secretary  to  the  embassy;  that  his  employment 
consisted  in  writing  despatches  and  other  official  docu- 
ments for  the  ambassador,  and  that  he  was  in  daily 
attendance  upon  him.(/)    The  Court  refused  to  quash 

Ui)  FUher  t.  Beffres,  i  C.  &  M.  117.  It  has  been  recently  held,  b^  the 
ImimaU  of  Frossia,  that  a  coachman  hired  with  a  carriage  from  a  fiyeiy 
BtaUe  keeper,  by  the  French  ambassador,  was  not  the  servant  of  the 
ambawador,  and  not  exempt  from  process.  See  Law  Magazine  and  Betnew, 
Aiunut  1889,  and  Journal  du  Droit  Int.  iVtW,  1889,  pL  i.,  11 
'  lUher  y.  Begrez^  i  C.  &  M.  117. 


(c)  JViquei  v.  Both,  '3  Borr.  1478. 

Id)  Seaoomh  v.  BmdneUj  i  Wils.  20. 

(e)  Ibid,   A  person  in  tne  nav^  cannot.  It  seems,  be  a  domestic  servant  to 
an  ambassador :  DarUng  ▼.  Atkins,  3  Wils.  33. 

.  (/)  J^M  V.  CabaJHro,  3  Dowl.  &  B.  25.  In  CarcUno't  Ckue,  i  Wils.  78, 
it  was  held  that  an  interpreter  was  not  a  domestic  servant. 
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Part  I.      the  writ,  Abbott,  C.J.,  on  the  gronnd  that  the  affidavit 

'     did  not  state  that  the  defendant  was  a  domestic  servant  of 

^^^'  ^'  the  ambassador,  or  employed  in  the  ambassador's  house  ; 
Foreign  Holrojd,  J.,  also  on  the  gronnd  that  the  writ  was  not 
AmbmadoTB.  absolutely  void  because  it  had  issued,  unless  or  until  put 
in  force  by  an  arrest.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  that 
the  affidavit  was  defective  in  any  material  particular,  and 
the  other  reason  on  which  the  judgment  of  Holroyd,  J.» 
proceeded  is  directly  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the 
statute^  which  provide  that  all  writs  thereafter  sued  forth 
or  prosecuted,  whereby  ....  the  domestic  servant  of 
any  ambassador  or  public  Minister  may  be  arrested  or 
imprisoned,  or  his  goods  and  chattels  may  be  seized^ 
distrained,  or  attached,  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged 
to  be  utterly  null  and  void  to  all  intents,  constructions^ 
and  purposes  whatsoever.(a)  The  case  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  considerable  suspicion,  and  must  probably 
be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  law  being  strained  to 
fulfil  the  presumed  requirements  of  expediency  and  moral 
justice. 
Extent  of  The  privilege  of  immunity  is  expressly  conferred  upon 

f^m^l^.  ^^  goods  as  well  as  the  person  of  all  who  are  entitled 
to  it,  but  this  exemption  does  not  attach  to  all  such 
goods  without  qualification.  Where  the  claimant  of  the 
privilege,  as  chorister  to  a  foreign  ambassador,  resided 
in  a  separate  house,  part  of  which  he  let  out  as  lodgings, 
was  a  teacher  of  music  and  languages,  and  also  acted  as 
prompter  at  one  of  the  London  theatres,  it  was  held  that 
his  goods  in  that  house,  not  being  necessary  for  the 
convenience  of  the  ambassador,  or  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  claimant's  service,  were  liable  to  be  distrained  for 
poor-rate.(6)  In  this  case  the  Court  seems  to  have 
considered  that  the  goods  seized  were  possessed  by  the 
claimant,  not  in  his  capacity  of  ambassador's  servant,  but 
in  some  other  character.  The  question  how  far  the 
protection  of  the  statute  attached  to  goods  of  an  am* 
bassador's  servant  dehors  the  house  of  the  ambassador 

(a)  7  Anne,  o.  12,  0.  3.  (&)  Novello  y.  Toogocfd,  i  B.  &  C  554. 
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was    also    raised    in    Fisher  y.   Begrez^ioi)    bnt    it    was     Past  I. 
mmecessary  to   decide    it,  the    Court   coming    to"  the     P»^8- 
oondusion  that  the  affidavits  did  not  sufficiently  show     Cap.  VI 
that  the  claimant  was  a  domestic  servant  to  lie  am-     £^,reig% 
bassador   at   all;   and  that  the  fact  that  his  name  yt^m  Amba»§adcTL 
included  in  the  list  which  had  been  registered  in  the       "^^ 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  transmitted  to  the 
sheriff's  office,  was  insufficient.    The  object  of  that  list, 
it  was  said,  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  sheriff  to  the 
names  registered,  and  to  protect  him,  in  case  the  party 
against  whom  he  should  execute  process  should  claim  the 
diplomatic  immunity  without  having  been  registered.(&) 

The  statutory  immunity  conferred  by  this  Act  does  not  statntoiy 
attach  to  consiils,(c)  and  must  in  strictness  be  confined  to  ^J^^^* 
those  whom  it  mentions — ^namely,  ambassadors  or  public  conrak. 
Ministers  and  their  domestic  servants.  It  has  already 
been  said  that  in  general  writers  on  public  international 
law  consider  that  it  properly  belongs  to  the  wife  and 
family,  servants  and  suite  of  the  Minister,  as  well  as  to 
all  persons  attached  to  the  legation  or  embassy ;  but  it 
must  be  very  doubtful  how  far  any  protection  beyond  that 
conferred  by  the  statute  can  be  claimed  in  an  English 
court.  '^I  cannot  help  thinking/'  said  Lord  Ellen- 
boroogh,  "  that  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  mentions 
cmly  ambassadors  and  public  Ministers,  and  which  was 
passed  at  a  time  when  it  was  an  object  studiously  to 
comprehend  all  kinds  of  public  Ministers  entitled  to  tJiese 
privil^es,  mast  be  considered  as  declaratory,  not  only  of 
what  the  law  of  nations  is,  but  of  the  extent  to  which 
that  law  is  to  be  carried."  These  considerations,  however, 
can  only  apply  to  the  issue  and  service  of  the  writs  to 
which  the  statute  is  confined,  and  to  such  persons  as  the 
Legislature  may  fairly  be  taken  to  have  contemplated,  and 
not  to  extraordinary  representatives  of  a  foreign  Gtovem- 

(a)  I  G.  &M.  117. 

(6)  Fisher  ▼.  Begresi,  i  C.  &  M.  127;  HopldnM  y.  DeSobeck,  3  T.  B.79, 
80;  DdvaXU  ▼.  Flumer,  3  Camp.  48. 
(c)   r%vea$h  ▼.  Becker,  3  M.  &  8.  2S4 ;  Clarke  v.  Cretico,  i  Tannt  105. 
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menty  whose  office  has  been  called  into  existence  by  a 
special  occasion.  Thus,  in  Service  y.  Caataneda  (a)  it  was 
held  that  an  injunction  coald  not  be  sustained  against  the 
agent  of  a  foreign  Goyemment,  whose  business  in  this 
country  was  only  that  of  settling  certain  claims  upon  the 
Government  he  represented,  and  whose  acts  in  that 
capacity  were  done  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
ambassador  of  that  Govemment  resident  in  England. 
"If  the  statute  of  Anne,"  said  the  Vice-chancellor, 
^^  does  not  apply  to  this  particular  case,  the  Common  Law 
does." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Act  refers  only  to  the  issue 
and  service  of  writs  whereby  the  person  or  goods  of 
ambassadors  or  their  servants  may  be  seized  or  attached. 
It  was  not  intended  by  it  to  abridge  the  immunity  given 
to  ambassadors  by  the  law  of  nations,  that  they  shall  not 
be  impleaded  in  the  courts  of  the  country  to  which  they 
are  accredited.(5)  Not  only  is  this  a  principle  of  inter- 
national law,  but  it  was  expressly  laid  down  by  Lord 
Campbell  in  1859  that  a  public  Minister  duly  aocaredited 
to  the  British  Crown  by  a  foreign  State  is  privileged 
from  all  liability  to  be  sued  here,  quite  apart  from  the 
operation  of  the  statute  of  Anne;(c)  and  this  principle 
may  of  course  be  extended,  theoretically  speaking,  to  the 
ambassador's  family  and  suite,  and  members  of  the  lega- 
tion, though  there  is  no  English  authority  practically 
carrying  the  doctrine  further  than  the  case  just  cited. 
In  Taylor  v.  Best^id)  indeed,  the  Court  had  hesitated  to 
carry  it  so  far,  and  while  holding  that  the  defendant  had 
waived  his  privilege,  if  any  existed,  by  appearance  and 
plea,  left  it  doubtful  whether  an  ambassador  could  be  sued 
at  all  by  process  not  affecting  his  person  or  his  goods, 
when  there  had  been  no  such  waiver. 

The  case  just  referred  to  is  an  authority  for  the  propo- 
sition that  an  ambassador  does  not  lose  his  privilege  by 


a)  2  CoU.  56. 
•)  Per  Lord  (      .    

Magdakna  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

23  L  J.  C.  P.  89. 


Per  Lord  Campbell,  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  311 


y.  Martin, 


'aKtfi,28L.J.  Q.R  310. 
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trading  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  which      Past  L 
has  been  abready  stated.    *'  The  privilege,"  said  Jervis,  C.  J.,     ^"^"^ 
*^  is  not,  in  the  case  of  a  Minister,  interfered  with  or  aban-     Cap.  V« 
doned  by  the  circumstance  of  trading,  as  it  would  be  if  the     Foreign 
claim  were  set  up  in  respect  of  the  privileges  of  a  servant  Amhassadon, 
of  the  ambassador  under  the  statute  of  Anne.    If  an  am- 
bassador  or  Minister  violate  the  character  in  which  he  is 
delegated  to  this  country,  by  entering  into  commercial 
transactions,  that  raises  a  question  between  the  country  to 
which  he  is  sent  and  the  country  from  which  he  is  sent ; 
but  he  does  not  thereby  lose  any  privilege  to  which  he 
may  be  entitled ;  the  privilege  being  a  general  privilege, 
and  the  limitation  attached  to  the  privilege,  by  reason  of 
trading,  being  confined  by  the  statute  of  Anne  to  the  case 
of  servants  of  the  ambassador,  who  may  lose  the  privi- 
lege.*'(a)    It  was,  however,  held  that  the  defendant  in 
this  case  had  lost  his  privilege  by  not  taking  the  objection 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  action,  and  a  rule  to  strike  his 
name  out  of  the  record  was  consequently  discharged. 

Whether  or  not  the  immunity  or  privilege  attaches, 
when  the  servants  of  the  ambassador  are  subjects  of  the 
State  against  whose  laws  they  assert  it,  must  still  be 
regarded  as  doubtful,  as  a  general  principle.  In  England 
the  question  is  not  of  much  importance,  inasmuch  as  the 
statute  of  Anne  is  certainly  not  limited  to  non-subjects. 
The  Prussian  Courts,  in  a  case  which  arose  in  1888  with 
respect  to  a  coachman  hired  by  the  French  ambassador, 
appear  to  have  held  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  accused 
being  a  Prussian  subject  excluded  him  from  the  privilege 
claimed.  The  United  States  Government  seems  to  adopt, 
or  at  any  rate  to  sanction,  this  principle.(5) 

(a)  Tin/lor  v.  JBeiL  23  L.  J.  C.  P.  89,  93 ;  14  C.  B.  487 ;  Barhuies  Ckm^ 
Gas.  temp.  Talbot,  281. 

(M  See  Law  Magazine  and  BevieWf  AngoBt  1889^  p.  365 ;  Wharton  on 
Int  Law  of  the  U.S.  toI.  i.  p.  644. 
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SUMMAItr. 

FOBmGS  CORPORATIONS,  STATES,  SOVEREIGNS,  AND 
AMBASSADORS. 

(i.)  Foreign  Corporations. — ^The  artificial  personalities  of 
corporate  bodies  which  are  created  by  the  mmuoipal  laws 

pp.  loi,  102.  of  foreign  States  are  recognised  in  English  courts,  when 
their  character  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  a  cor* 
poration  created  by  English  law. 

A  foreign  corporate  body  may  therefore  sue  and  be  sued 
in  England  under  its  corporate  name ;  and  the  provisions 

pp.  102-104..    in  the  Rules  under  the  Judicature  Acts,  for  service  of  a 
^~         writ  of  summons  or  notice  thereof  abroad,  apply  to  these 
artificial  as  well  as  to  natural  persons.. 

Where  a  foreign  corporation  carries  on  business  at  a 
branch  office  in  England,  "with  a  clerk  or  officer  in  the 

p.  106.  nature  of  a  head  officer  there,  whose  knowledge  would  be 

the  knowledge  of  the  corporation,  service  of  a  writ  may  be 
efiected  on  such  officer.  If  there  is  no  such  officer  in 
England,  notice  of  the  writ  should  be  served  on  the  head 
office  of  the  corporation  abroad. 

The  recognition  accorded  by  English  Courts  to  foreign 
corporations  does  not,  except  as  above  stated,  expose  them 
to  the  operation  of  the  English  enactments  regulating 

pp.  107, 108.  English  corporations ;  unless,  it  seems,  their  creation  pro- 
ceeded from  the  laws  of  a  jurisdiction  subordinate  to  the 
British  Crown. 

A  foreign  corporation,  though  incapable  of  domicil  in 
tiie  strict  sense,  may  reside  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State 

pp.  112-120.  which  created  it.  Except  perhaps  for  the  purposes  of 
jurisdiction  and  service  of  process,  a  foreign  corporation 
resides  only  in  the  principal  seat  of  its  business.  Such 
residence  is  a  question  of  fact,  in  which  the  locality  of  its 
incorporation  and  registration,  the  seat  of  its  governing 
body,  and  the  place  where  its  profits  are  made,  realised, 
or  remitted,  are  all  elements  to  be  considered. 

p.  121.  Foreign  corporations,  when  litigant  in  an  English  court. 
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occupy  the  same  position  with  regard  to  tiie  coudnct  of  the  Past  I. 

action  as  natural  persons,  and  may  be  compelled  to  make  ^^^^^^^' 

discovery  and  answer  interrogatories  by  a  proper  repre-  Cap.  V. 
eentative,  ~ 


(ii)  Foreign  States  and  Sovereigns. — ^Poreipi  States,  or  pp.  122, 123. 
bodies  politic  created  by  international  law,  occapy  a  posi- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  foreign  corporations.  In  ^e  case  of 
monarchical  governments,  the  Sovereign  may  be  regarded 
as  a  corporation  sole,  representing  the  State ;  in  the  case 
of  democratic  or  republican  governments,  the  State  itself, 
under  its  intematk>nal  name  or  style,  as  a  body  politic, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  corporation  a^regate. 

The  sovereign  power  of  a  State,  in  either  of  these  two  pp.  124-127. 
cases,  may  sue  in  an  English  court  under  its  qtiasi-oorpo-' 
rate  or  politic  name  in  respect  of  the  public  property  and 
chases  in  action  of  the  nation  which  it  represents.  The 
Sovereign,  in  the  case  of  a  monarchical  government,  may 
also  sue  in  respect  of  his  private  rights  and  property  as  a 
private  individual;  but  the  practice  has  been  hitherto 
not  to  give  a  Sovereign  litigant,  though  successful,  his 
costs. 

Neither  a  personal  Sovereign  nor  a  body  politic  (or  pp.  12S-134. 
State)  may  be  sued  in  an  English  court,  unless  the  privi- 
lege of  sovereignty  has  been  waived,  expressly  or  impliedly, 
by  voluntary  submission  to  the  jurisdiction  or  otherwise. 

But  when  a  foreign  Sovereign  is  also,  in  another  capacity,  pp.  130, 131 . 
the  subject  of  another  sovereign  State,  he  may  be  sued  in 
the  courts  of  that  other  State,  if  not  in  the  courts  of  all 
States  except  his  own,  in  respect  of  acts  done  by  him  in 
that  subject  and  private  capacity ;  though  the  primd  facie 
presumption,  with  respect  to  all  his  acts,  is  that  they  were 
done  by  him  in  his  character  of  Sovereign. 

No  jurisdiction,  whether  by  proceedings  in  rem  or  othei^ 
wise,  will  be  asserted  in  an  English  court  over  the  public 
property  of  a  foreign  Sovereign  or  State,  though  such  pp.  133, 136. 
-propeftty  be  within    the    territorial    limits   of    English 
jarisdiction. 

A  foreign  Sovereign  or  State,  when  litigant  in  an  English  p.  139- 
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Pkbboib. 

cZTy. 

pp.  138.139. 


pp.  140-142. 
pp.  I4a-I44- 


pp.  147,  iSa. 


p.  146. 


^  143. 


p.  146. 


oonrty  occupies  the  same  position,  with  respect  to  dis^ 
covery  and  the  other  incidents  of  the  suit,  as  a  private 
individual. 

The  sovereignty  and  independence  of  an  alleged  Sove- 
reign or  body  politic  are  matters  which  an  English  Court 
shonld  know  or  ascertain  judicially;  and  evidence  to 
prove  these  facts  need  not,  it  appears,  be  offered  by  the 
parties  to  the  action. 

Acts  of  State,  authorised  or  ratified  by  a  sovereign 
power,  create  no  civil  rights  or  liabilities. 

(iii)  Foreign  Ambassadors. — Foreign  ambassadors  or 
Ministers,  with  their  families,  officials,  suites,  servants,  and 
attendants,  are,  by  the  fiction  of  exterrUoriaHU^  regarded 
as  continuously  resident  in  the  State  of  which  they  are 
the  representatives.  Foreign  ambassadors  or  Ministers 
are,  by  international  law,  exempt  from  being  sued  or  im- 
pleaded for  any  cause  whatever  in  the  courts  of  the  State 
to  which  they  are  accredited.  There  is  no  English  autho* 
rity  expressly  extending  this  immunity  to  the  inferior 
members  of  the  legation,  or  to  their  families,  suites,  and 
servants ;  but  it  is  so  extended  by  writers  on  international 
law. 

A  foreign  ambassador  or  Minister  does  not  lose  this 
immunity,  or  waive  his  privilege,  by  engaging  in  trade ; 
though  the  statutory  protection  given  to  the  servants  of 
ambassadors  or  Ministers,  and  tiierefore  by  implication 
their  Common  Law  immunity,  is  forfeited  by  such  a  course 
of  action.  The  immunity  may,  however,  be  waived  by 
appearing  and  pleading;  and  a  privileged  person,  by 
taking  snch  a  course,  places  himself  in  the  position  of  an 
ordinary  litigant.  The  extent  of  this  immunity,  though 
not  clearly  defined  by  English  precedents,  is  by  writers  on 
international  law  treated  as  including  all  writs  and  pro- 
cesses of  court,  and  all  judicial  restraints  upon  the  time, 
movements,  or  person  of  those  entitied  to  the  privilege. 

The  rales  of  international  law  on  this  subject,  adopted 
by  the  Common  Law  of  England,  have  been  amplified  by 
statute  (7  Anne,  c.  12) ;  which  declares  all  writs  and  pro* 
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cessesy  saed  out  against  the  person  or  goods  of  any  foreign     Past  I. 
MiniBter  or  ambassador,  or  of  any  domestic  servant  of  snch     ^'™^*« 
ambassador  or  Minister,  to  be  nnll  and  void.    This  statu-     Gap.  V. 
tory  protection  may  be  forfeited,  in  the  case  of  the  servant ' 
of  an  ambassador  or  Minister,  by  engaging  in  trade. 

To  be  entitled  to  this  statutory  protection  as  the  do- 
mestic servant  of  an  ambassador  or  Minister,  the  claimant 
must  be  actually  and  bond  Jide  in  such  service,  and  no 
colourable  or  collusive  employment  will  do.  The  nature  PP-  M9-i5i' 
of  the  employment  or  service  is  in  each  case  a  question 
of  fact;  and  proof  that  the  claimant's  name  has  been 
registered  as  such  servant  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of ' 
State,  and  thence  transmitted  to  the  office  of  the  sheriff, 
is  insufficient  evidence  of  that  fact. 
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Part  IE. — ^PBOPBBTY. 

pabth.  chapter  VI. 

Propebtt. 

CapTvi.  immovable  property. 

(L)  Jurisdiction  as  to  Immovahle  Property  sUiuUed  Abroad. 

Prevalenoeof  The  primary  principle  of  private  intematioiial  law  with 
the  lex  9itu$.  relation  to  land,  regarded  as  property,  is  that  the  lex  siitts 
or  lex  rei  sitce — ^that  is,  the  law  of  the  country  of  which  the 
land  in  question  forms  an  integral  part — is  the  only  law 
which  can  or  ought  to  affect  it.  If  real  property  could 
always  be  regarded  in  this  simple  light,  freed  from  its 
many  complicated  relations  with  the  contracts,  acts,  and 
capacities  of  persons,  no  conflict  of  law  would  ever  arise 
with  regard  to  it;  but  these  necessary  relations  have 
brought  about  considerable  modification  in  the  primary 
principle  just  laid  down.  The  principle  itself  arises  from 
the  conception  of  international  law  known  as  eminerU 
domain^  by  which  is  meant  that  the  proprietary  right  of 
every  sovereign  State  is  not  only  absolute  within  its  terri- 
torial limits,  so  as  to  exclude  tiiat  of  other  nations,  but 
also  paramount  with  respect  to  the  members  of  the  State 
itself,  so  as  to  include  the  right,  in  case  of  necessity  or  for 
the  public  safety,  of  disposing  of  all  the  property  of  every 
kind  within  the  same  limits  (Wheaton,  Int.  Law,  §  163). 
It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  in  England  sudi 
a  theory  must  be  regarded  as  derived  directly  from  the 
feudal  law,  according  to  which  the  right  of  the  Crown 
overits  territory  was,  in  the  first  instance,  absolute^  not  only 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  Sovereigns,  but  also  of  its  own 
subjects,  who  afterwards  obtained  their  qualified  rio^hts  in 
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the  soil  by  its  mere  grace  and  favour.     From  the  concep-     Pakt  IL 
tion  itself  it  naturally  follows  that  the  title  to  real  property    Propektt. 
can  be  acquired,  passed,  and  lost  only  according  to  the  law     Cap.  VI. 
of  the  Sovereign  who  has  such  paramount  domain  over  it  "jJJJ^fi^^^ 
{Stoiy,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  424) ;  and  an  additional  reason    ns  to  Land. 
for  the  principle,  independent  of  theory,  arises  from  the 
obvious  fact  that  no  other  sovereign  State  has  the  power 
of  employing  force  to  execute  such  of  its  laws,  or  such  of 
the  decrees  of  its  tribunals,  as  afifect  to  deal  with  land 
situated  beyond  its. own  limits. 

The  distinction  between  real  and  personal  laws,  so  much  Beal  and 
ineisted  upon  by  the  older  jurists,  and  which  is  discussed  P^™*^**  '*^- 
«t  some  length  by  Mr.  Westlake  (Priv.  Int.  Law,  §§  141-^ 
143),  is  not  of  any  importance  in  connection  with  this 
division  of  the  subject ;  and  would  rather  lead  to  em-> 
barrassment,  as,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  jurists  alluded 
to,  real  laws  are  those  "  jmcb  di^ponurU  circa  res,*'  personal 
laws,  those  **qucB  dispormnt  circa  pers(mas,*\d)  and  the 
word  "  real "  is  used,  not  to  distinguish  immovable  from 
movable  property,  but  property  generally  from  persons. 
As  to  immovables,  however,  Story  says  that  in  the  main 
proposition  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  lex  situs,  foreign 
jurists  generally  concur  (Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  427). 
It  remains  to  see  what  modifications  of  the  rule  are 
accepted  in  English  law. 

As  regards  the  right  either  to  the  possession  of  or  the  Foreign  land 
property  in  land,  not  only  must  the  lex  situs  prevail,  but  ]^u^ 
the  forum  situs  is  the  only  one  in  which  such  a  right  can  decrees  in 
be  tried;    and  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  \^i^P^^^^^^' 
Tlngliah  Courts  ucvcr  assume  jurisdiction  to  deal  directly 
either  with  the  possession  or  property  in  foreign  realty 
{Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  428 ;  Westlake,  Priv.  Int.  Law, 
§§  61, 62).  Thus,  a  suit  for  discovery,  in  aid  of  proceedings 
about  to  be  taken  abroad  to  recover  foreign  land,  cannot 
be  entertained  here.(&)    But  where  the  foreign  land  can  be 

(a)  Bartolns,  ad  Cod.  I.  i. 

(fr)  Seiner  y.  Marquia  of  SaUshwry^  2  Ch.  D.  378;  Ihts  y.  Secretary  of 
SMbtfoT  India,  L.  iC  19  Eq.  509 ;  and  cases,  cited  an/rd,  p.  167. 
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P^  n.    acted  upon  indirectly  through  a  person  who  has  placed  him- 

. '    self  within  the  jorisdiction,  the  English  Courts,  acting  in 

Cap.. VI.  personam  and  not  in  rem^  will  make  decrees,  upon  the 
Juriadietum  groond  of  a  contract  or  other  equity  subsisting  between  the 
oi  to  Land,  parties,  respecting  property  situated  out  of  the  juiisdio- 
tion.(a)  "  The  cases  clearly  show,  that  with  regard  to  any 
contract  made  or  equity  between  persons  in  this  countiy 
respecting  lands  in  a  foroign  country,  particularly  in  the 
British  dominions,  this  Court  will  hold  the  same  jurisdiction 
as  iftheywero  situated  in  England.  .  .  .  •  The  only  distinc- 
tion is,  tiiat  this  Court  cannot  act  upon  the  land  diroctly ,  but 
acts  upon  the  conscience  of  the  person  living  hero."(&) 
Thus,  a  forecloBuro  decree  being  a  decree  in  personani 
depriving  the  mortgagee  of  his  personal  right  to  redeem, 
the  English  Court  of  Chancery  has  jurisdiction  to  make 
such  a  decree  in  respect  of  a  mortgage,  between  an  English 
mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  of  land  in  the  colonies.(c)  In 
that  case  Bacon,  Y.C,  said :  "  As  I  am  satisfied  that  juris- 
diction has  been  very  often  assumed  in  the  case  of  appoint- 
ing receivers  of  mortgaged  estates  in  the  colonies,  and  as 
I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Court  has  a  right  as  between  the 
English  mortgagor  and  the  English  mortgagee  to  enforce 
a  personal  contract  between  them,  although  one  of  the 
consequences  of  so  doing  may  be  to  vest  in  the  plaintiff 
the  absolute  interest  in  the  mortgaged  estate,  which  at 
present  is  qualified  only  by  the  existence  of  the  equity  of 
redemption,  I  cannot  hesitate  fbr  a  moment  in  saying  that 
the  suit,  which  is  brought  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
account  taken,  of  realising  the  estate  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  and  giving  to  the  mortgagee  the  opportunity  of 

(a)  Btnn  t.  Baltimore,  2  Tad.  L.  C.  1047 ;  i  Yea.  Sen.  444:  Eming  ▼. 
Orr-JEunng,  9  App.  Gas.  40 ;  800U  y,  NeibiU,  14  Yea.  438  ;  Maunder  ▼. 
Uoyd,  2  J.  &  H.  718. 

(6)  Per  Sir  R.  Arden,  M.B.,  in  Cframtoun  ▼.  JokiuUm,  3  Yea.  17a  See 
cases  there  cited. 

(c)  In  re  Sdwihom,zsCh.'D,742;  jRs^T.JE!Ei8,L.  R.  i8Ea.  118, 126; 
Iwer  y.  Carterett  2  Vem.  4941.  So  a  receiver  may  be  appointea  over  lands 
abroad  [Seton,  ii.  16,  s.  4  (^th  ed.),  and  oases  there  oited] ;  though  it  is 
said  that  snob  appointment  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reoommendation  to  the  foreign 
Coort  (Seton,  4tn  ed.  p.  42 0.  And  obTionslr,  an  order  direoting  foreign 
tenants  to  attorn  will  be  bad :      2V  onf,  2  Sd,  Jonm.  11. 
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redeeming  it  if  he  thinks  fit  to  do  so,  is  properly  brought     Pabt  II. 
in  this  court.     Upon  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  there  is,    ^'^"'""' 
in  my  opinion,  no  reason  whatever  for  doubt."    The  judg-     Cap.  VI. 
ment  of  Lord  Romilly  in  Norris  v.  Chambers  (a)  was  relied  j^/riadiction 
upon  in  denial  of  the  jurisdiction,  but  in  that  case  the  <m  to  Land, 
attempt  was  to  obtain  an  enforcement  of  lien  on  an  estate  conditiOTs 
in  Prussia  belonging  to  a  stranger,  independently  (as  Lord  neceeeary  for 
Bomilly  expressly  said)  of  all  personal  equity  attaching  of  tMs* 
upon  him.     And  in  the  same  case,  on  appeal,  Lord  Camp- J^«^^^°* 
bell  said  that,  had  any  contract  or  privity  been  proved,  the 
plaintiff  would  have  been  entitled  to  succeed,(J)  further 
laying  down  that  an  English  Court  ought  not  to  pronounce 
a  decree,  even  in  personam,  which  can  have  no  specific 
operation  without  the  intervention  of  a  foreign  Court,  and 
which,  in  the  country  where  the  lands  lie  which  it  assumes 
to  charge,  would  probably  be  treated  as  hrutum  fulm^n. 
It  is,  of  course,  manifest  that  however  a  personal  decree 
may  be  enforced  in  this  country,  the  lex  situs  must  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  give  the  plaintiff  po8session.(c) 
And  in  accordance  with  these  principles,  a  bill  cannot  be 
maintained  in  England  to  administer  the  trusts  of  a 
Scotch  creditor's  deed,  under  which  a  mining  business  in 
Scotland  was  to  be  carried  on  by  a  trustee.(^   In  the  case 
last  cited.  Lord  Bomilly  laid  down  that  the  Court  would 
never  interfere  with  a  contract  unless  the  domidl  of  the 
defendant,  or  the  situation  of  the  subject-matter,  or  the 
place  where  the  contract  was  entered  into,  warranted  such 
interference ;  unless,  that  is,  it  was  the  forum  domicilii, 
the  forum  rei  sitce^  or  the  forwm  loci  contractus  cdebrati. 
This  case  was  subsequently  followed  by  Malins,  V.C.,  who 
allowed  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  where  the  contract  had 
been  entered  into  at  Boulogne,  between  the  plaintiff,  who 
was  resident  there,  and  an  Irishman,  relating  to  real  pro- 
perty in  Ireland.(e)     Unless,  therefore,  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  sought  to  enforce  an  equity  regarding  foreign 


(a. 


)  L.  J.  Ch.  285.  (h)  3  D.  F.  &  J.  584. 


cj  Knn  T.  Baltimore,  2  Tudor  L.  C.  at  p.  1061. 
Cookney  ▼.  Andenon,  31  Beav.  452. 
Blake  y.  Blake,  18  W.  R.  944 ;  ^e  Bolmei,  2  J.  &  H.  527. 
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at  to  Land. 


Colonial  land 
not  to  be 
affected  by 
petition  of 
right  in 
England. 


land  is  domiciled  in  England,  or  has  entered  into  a  con- 
tract in  England  respecting  the  same  property,  the  Court 
will  not  assume  jurisdiction  to  compel  him  to  do  any  act 
'  with  regard  to  it.(a)  And  the  validity  or  effect  of  a  con- 
tract to  transfer  immovables  was  held  by  Jessel,  M.R.,  to 
depend  upon  the  lex  SfUus^Q))  as  of  course  *the  penalties 
must  do.(c)  So  the  Court  has  refused  to  entertain  a  suit 
in  England  to  determine  the  right  to  the  proceeds  of 
foreign  immovables,  the  title  to  which  was  disputed.(£Q 
But  an  order  made  by  the  Supreme  Consular  Court  at 
Constantinople  that  the  receiver  appointed  of  a  partner- 
ship between  English  subjects  should  sell  by  auction  land 
in  Turkey  held  by  the  partners  in  the  name  of  a  Turkish 
subject,  was  held  to  be  not  vltra  vires.(e)  The  Court 
undoubtedly  had  jurisdiction  in  personavij  but  a  protocol 
had  been  issued  by  the  Turkish  Government-— of  which 
the  partners  had  not  availed  themselves— enabling  for  the 
first  time  British  subjects  to  hold  land  in  Turkey,  but 
declaring  that  they  should  then  be  amenable  to  the  Turk- 
ish Courts  only  in  regard  to  all  questions  relating  to  it. 
The  Consular  Court,  however,  being  the  proper  one  to 
control  the  persons  of  the  parties,  it  was  held  immaterial 
that  the  Turkish  Grovernment  assumed  to  itself  all  juris- 
diction in  respect  of  real  estate  in  Turkey  held  by  them, 
either  in  their  own  names  or  in  that  of  a  Turkish  subject. 
In  the  case  of  Be  Rolmes,(J)  which  was  one  of  petition 
of  right,  a  demurrer  was  allowed  on  the  ground,  iidzr  cUia, 
that  the  Queen  was  as  much  resident  in  Canada  as  in 
England,  and  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  petition  being 
Canadian  land,  the  Canadian  court  was  the  proper  forum 
in  which  to  sue.  The  suppliants  there  sought  to  establish 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  by  applying  the  principle 

{a)  Matthoii  y.  OalUzin,  L.  R.  i8  Eq.  340.  As  to  the  proper  Jorum 
in  wnioh  to  recover  a  debt  made  a  chariice  on  foreign  territoiy  (Oude),  see, 
per  Malins,  V.C,  Don  y.  /Secretary  of  State  for  India,  L.  B.  19  Eq.  509, 

535- 
IlA  Norton  v.  Florence  Land,  d;c,,  Co.,  7  Cb.  D.  332,  336. 
hS  Adams  y.  CltOteHmck,  10  Q.  B.  D.  403. 
la)  In  re  Hawthorn,  Qraham  y.  Maseey,  23  Cb.  D.  743. 
(e)  Ahbon  V.  Abbott,  L.  B.  6  P.  C.  220.  (/)  2  J.  &  H.  527. 
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laid  down  in  Penm  v.  Lord  BaUimore  (a)  as  to  the  power     Pabt  it. 
of  eqnity  to  affect  foreign  land  by  acting  in  personam  of      ^^'""' 
its  jnsticiables,  to  her  Majesty,  by  virtue  of  the  Petitions  of    Cap.  VI. 
Bight  Act,  i860  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  34),  a  i,  which  enacts  jurisdiction 
that  a  petition  of  right  may  be  intituled  in  any  one  oi  asto  Land. 
the  superior  conrts  in  which  the  subject-matter  of  such 
petition  would  have  been  cognizable,  if  the  same  had  been 
a  dispute  between  subject  and  subject.    The  decision  of 
Lord  Hatherley,  however,  rested  on  the  broad  ground 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  any  claims  to  Canadian   lands 
under  Canadian  statutes,  the  Queen  was  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  that  it 
was  not  the  object  of  the  Petitions  of  Bight  Act,  i860,  to 
transfer  jurisdiction  to  this  country  from  any  colony  in 
which  an  Act  might  be  passed  vesting  lands  in  the  Crown 
for  the  benefit  of  the  oolony.(J)    And  in  Beiner  v.  Mar^ 
quis  of  Sali8bur}/(c)  it  was  decided  that  a  bill  of  dis- 
covery could  not  be  maintained  in  England,  in  aid  of  pro- 
ceedings about  to  be  taken  in  England  for  the  recovery  of 
land  in  India,  intended  to  be  by  petition  of  right,  on  the 
ground  that  a  plaintiff  must  show  a  title  to  sue  in  order 
to  obtain  discovery,  and  that  he  could  not  sue  for  the 
TniliATi  lands  in  an  English  court. 

In  Cranstoun  v.  Johnston  (d)  a  sale  of  real  estate  in  one  English 
of  the  West  Indian  islands  by  a  creditor  who  had  f raudu-  ^^n- 
lently  obtained  a  judgment  there  against  an  absent  debtor  science  of  its 
was  set  aside.    The  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  that  case  said,  ^^  ^^ 
^'It  was  not  much  litigated  that  Courts  of  Equity  here 
have  an  equal  right  to  interfere  with  regard  to  judgments 
or  mortgages  upon  lands  in  a  foreign   country  as  upon 

lands  here The  only  distinction  is,  that  this  Court 

cannot  act  upon  the  land  directly,  but  upon  the  conscience 
of  the  person  living  here:  Archer  v.  Preston,  cited, 
I  Vem.  jy ;  Arglasse  v.  Muschampy  i  Vem.  75 ;  KUdare 

!a)  I  Yes.  Sen.  444. 
h)  See  Dq»b  v.  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  L.  B.  19  Eq.  509. 
cj  L.  E.  2  Ch.  D.  378. 
d)  3  Ves.  170;  S.C.  5  Ves.  277  ;  Jackaon.y.  Pdrie,  ic  Vcs.  164, 
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V.  Eustace,  i  Vem.  419,  and  i  Eq.  Cas.  Ab.  133.  These 
cases  clearly  show,  that  with  regard  to  any  contract  made 
by,  or  equity  between,  persons  in  this  country  respecting 
lands  in  a  foreign  country,  particularly  in  the  British 
dominions,  this  Court  will  hold  the  same  jurisdiction  as  if 
they  were  situated  in  England  ;  and  Lord  Hardwicke  lays 
down  the  same  doctrine  in  Foster  v.  Vassall^  3  Atk.  589." 

The  distinction  alluded  to  by  Sir  B.  Arden,  M.B.,  in 
the  quotation  just  made,  between  lands  situated  within 
the  empire  or  coloniesand  lands  wholly  foreign,  derives 
some  support  from  the  language  used  in  Foster  v.  Vas^ 
8all,(a)  but  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other  foundation. 
In  Angus  v.  AngiLS,(b)  where  a  bill  was  filed  relating  to 
lands  in  Scotland,  Lord  Hardwicke  said  that,  since  the 
Court  acted  upon  the  person,  it  would  have  been  a  good 
bill,  as  to  fraud  and  discovery,  if  the  lands  had  been  in 
France,  if  the  person  were  resident  in  England.  All 
lands  out  of  the  jurisdiction  stand  upon  the  same 
footing,(c)  and  as  to  these,  there  are  abundant  examples 
of  equities  being  enforced.  There  must,  however,  be  an 
equity  which  the  English  court  can  lay  hold  of,  and  this 
principle  is  well  explained  by  Lord  Selbome  in  Harrison 
V.  Hdrrison.(d)  That  was  a  case  where  a  Scotch  heir 
elected  to  take  the  Scotch  real  estate  by  inheritance  in 
opposition  to  an  English  will,  under  which  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  a  legacy,  and  it  was  held  on  appeal  that 
the  liability  of  the  Scotch  real  estate  to  the  payment  of 
debts,  as  between  the  heir  and  the  legatees,  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  Scotch  law.  It  followed  that  as  the 
Scotch  law  threw  the  general  debts  primarily  on  the  real 
estate,  there  could  be  no  marshalling  in  the  English  court 
against  the  Scotch  heir  in  favour  of  the  pecuniary  lega* 
tees,  and  the  Scotch  real  estate  was  further  exempted 
from  any  share  in  the  general  costs  of  the  suit.  Lord 
Selbome  said    in   his  judgment («):     "The  doctrine  of 


'a)  3  Atk.  589. 

c)  jRoberdean  ▼.  Sous,  i  Atk.  543. 
e)  L.  B.8Ch.  p.  348. 


(h)  West's  Rep.  23. 
(d)  L.  R.  8  Ch.  342. 
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marshalling  as  applied  in  favour  of  legatees  against  heirs-     Part  II. 
at-law  taking  descended  real  estate  in  England  is  part  of      «^J™ty- 
the  lex  loci  affecting  those  real  estates,  and  no  question  of    Cap.  VI. 
conflict  of  law  can  arise  under  those  circumstances.    It  jurisdiction 
is  a  wholly  different    thing  when  persons  who  have  an    «« ^^  ^"rf. 
interest  in  the  personal  estate  only  endeavour  indirectly 
to  establish  in  their  own  favour,  or  for  their  own  relief,  a 
burthen  upon  real  estate  situate  in  another  country,  which, 
by  the  law  of  that  country,  would  not  be  administered  so 

as  to  give  them  what  they  ask The  legatees  ask 

that  by  virtue  of  the  English  doctrine  of  equity,  appli- 
cable to  the  administration  of  English  real  estate  de- 
scended when  personal  legatees  would  be  disappointed  by 
the  payment  of  creditors  out  of  their  fund,  these  legatees 
may  be  declared  entitled  to  acquire  the  rights  of  creditors 
against  the  Scotch  real  estate.  It  is  clear  that  in  Scot- 
land they  would  have  no  such  right ;  and  to  me  it  seems 
equally  clear  that  unless  they  have  such  a  right  in  Scot- 
land the  law  of  England  cannot  give  it  to  them.  It  is 
admitted,  as  I  understand,  that  the  burthen  of  liability  to 
debts,  so  far  as  relates  to  real  estate,  can  only  be  created 
by  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce;  but  it  is  suggested  that  the  bur- 
then may  be  laid  on  real  estate  on  which  it  is  not  imposed 
by  the  lex  lod  rei  sUce  by  an  indirect  equity  in  favour  of 
the  legatees,  because  the  creditors  who  have  been  paid 
might  have  pursued  their  own  rights  against  the  real 
estate  without  waiting,  in  the  first  instance,  to  see  whether 
there  was  personal  estate  or  not.  It  seems  quite  imx)os- 
sible  that  this  can  be  correct ;  because,  in  the  first  place, 
as  against  the  real  estate  in  Scotland  the  Courts  of  Eng- 
land have  no  jurisdiction  at  all.  Any  jurisdiction  which 
they  can  exercise  as  to  the  real  estate  in  Scotland  can  only 
be  through  the  medium  of  some  personal  equity  atta/^hing  to 
the  ovmer  in  Scotland  of  that  real  estate,  who,  in  this  case, 
is  the  Scotch  heir.  What  is  that  personal  equity  ?  '  There 
is  no  fiduciary  relation.  What  right  have  these  legatees, 
upon  the  footing  of  personal  equity,  to  say  that  the  heir 
shall  not  enjoy  the  Scotch  real  estate  as  the  law  of  Scot- 
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Pakt  II.     land  gives  it  to  him,  or  that  any  burthen  shall  directly  or 

Pbopebty.    indirectly  be  thrown  upon  that  real  estate  in  their  favour. 

Cap.  VI.    which  would  not  be  imposed  by  the  law  of  Scotland  ?    It 

Jurisdiction  ^^^^^  ^0  TTie  quite  dear  that  this  Court  canvot  found  any  such 

as  to  Land,  equity  upon  the  accident  of  this  heir-at-law  being  "before  it  as 

a  party  to  the  »iiit.    The  equity  must  be  founded  upon 

some  higher  principle.    The  fiillacy  which  pervaded  the 

whole  of  the  argument  for  the  respondent  was  this,  that 

it  was  assumed  that  the  Scotch  estate  was  properly  brought 

into  this  court    as    the  forum  of  administration.     But 

without  first  showing  what   this    Court   has  to  do  with 

Equity  mast    respect  to  the  Scotch  real  estate,  and  why  it  ought  to  be 

Bwne  contract  ^^^®>  *^®  proposition  is  not  made  out.     ITiere  arCy  in  point 

or  trust  offoucty  no  debts  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Scotch  real  estate  ;  there 

are  no  trusts  to  be  executed  as  to  the  Scotch  real  estate  ;  there 

is  no  contra/^  to  be  enforced  as  to  the  Scotch  real  estate" 

The  rule  which   is  therefore  to  be  drawn  from  the 

decision  of  Lord  Selbome  just  quoted  (with  which  Lord 

Justice  Hellish  concurred),  is,   that  in  order  to   affect 

creating  a       ^^  estate  situate  abroad  with  an  equity  which  does  not 

privity  attach  to  it  by  the  lex  loci  rd  sitce^  there  must  be  a  privity 

parties  shown  to  cidst  between  the  parties  seeking  to  establish 

the  equity  and  the  owner  of  that  real  estate,  and  that  it 

must  be  a  privity  which  arises  either  from  contract  or 

from  the  existence  of  a  fiduciary  relation  between  the 

cognizable  by  parties.     According  to  the  cases  just  cited,(a)  it  is  also 

cSiS*^^*^^      necessary  that  the  defendant  at  least  should  be  domiciled 

in  this  country,  or  that  the  contract  out  of  which  the 

privity  arises  should  have  been  entered  into  here.     Mr. 

Westlake  says  that  it  may  probably  be  laid  down  as  a 

principle,  as  it  is  certainly  demanded  by  the  very  nature 

of  sovereignty,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  tie  English  Courts 

will  not  be  exercised  as  to  persons  domiciled  abroad,  and 

as  to  their  conduct  abroad,  even  though  process  may  have 

been  served  on  them  here.(&)    And  this  being  a  general 

(a)  Ooohney  ▼.  Anderson^  31  Beav.  452 ;  Blake  ▼.  Blahe,  18  W.  R.  944 ; 
Matthad  y.  OfdUtzin,  L.  B.  18  £q.  34a 

(6)  Westlake,  Pi-iv.  "      '        "  "  -    -  -  - 

Vood,  9  W.  B.  588. 


(6)  Westlake,  Pi-iv,  Int.  Law,  %  ii^j  ;  see  the  cases  cited  in  Eimdriek  y. 
Wood, "^ 
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mle,  it  woTild  be  so  d  fortiori  in  cases  relating  to  real     Past  II. 
estate  situate  abroad,  which  there  would  be  no  pretence    '**^^^^- 
for  affecting  indirectly  through  the  person  of  the  owner,    Cap.  VI. 
unless  that  owner  were  either  domiciled  within  the  juris-  j^ritdicUon 
diction,  or  had  entered  into  a  contract  within  its  limits  as  to  Land. 
in  relation  to  the  real  estate  which  it  was  sought  to 
affect. 

But  a  distinction  has  been  drawn  as  to  those  cases 
where  the  lex  sitvs  positively,  excludes  the  operation  of 
the  equitable  doctrine  on  which  the  English  Court  is 
asked  to  act  in  personam.  In  such  a  case  the  English 
Court  will  decline  to  interfere,  in  accordance  with  the 
dictum  of  Lord  Campbell  (cited  above),  that  a  decree 
should  not  be  made  which  would  be  treated  in  the  sitics 
as  hnUumfulm£n.(a) 

Subject  to  these  restrictions,  there  have  been  abundant  Eanities 
examples  of  equities  being  enforced  in  relation  to  real  ^^^^^^'^^ 
estate  situate  abroad.  Thus,  trusts  will  be  enforced, 
though  afiEecting  foreign  lands,(&)  accounts  taken  between 
tenants  in  common  for  waste  and  generally,(c)  and 
contracts  for  sale  ordered  to  be  specifically  performed.(tQ 
Bat  foreign  boundaries  will  not  be  settled,(«)  nor  will 
partition  of  foreign  lands  be  decreed,  (/)  nor  will  an  issue 
be  directed  to  try  the  validity  of  a  will  of  lands  lying 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  ,(gr)  nor  will  discovery  be  granted  in 
aid  of  a  suit  abroad  to  recover  foreign  land,(A)  nor  will 
mortgagees  of  foreign  realty  be  restrained  from  suing 
in  the  country  where  it  is  situate  to  enforce  their  security, 
although  the  mortgagor  is  a  company  in  process  of  being 

(a)  Martin  v.  Martin^  2  R  &  My.  507 ;  and  per  Lord  Campbell  in 
MorrU  v.  Ckamhers,  3  De  G.  F.  &  J.  584,  585  ;  JEx  fforte  F6llard,  Mont. 
&  Cb.  239 ;  JSb  parte  HoUhausen,  9  Ch.  722 ;  OooU  ▼.  JedcB,  13  £q.  597. 

(h)  ILUdare  ▼.  Buataee,  1  Yem.  422. 

(ej  Carteret  v.  Petty,  2  Swans.  323,  n.  ;  Bcberdean  r.  Sou9.  i  Atk.  543. 

{a)  Archer  v.  I^eston,  i  Vera.  77  ;  Jaekeon  v.  iWw,  10  Ves.  164 ;  see 
note  to  Bmn  ▼.  Baltimore,  1  Tad.  L.  C.  1047,  for  farther  examples. 


ct 


(«)  Fenn  ▼.  Baltimore,  i  Vei,  Seo.  444 ;  aee  TMoek  y.  Hardey,  i  Y.  & 
C.  114. 

)  (Jartwrwht  ▼.  Bettus,  2  Ch.  Cas.  214. 
Pike  y.  JSoare,  2  Eden,  182. 
Beiner  y.  SaUahury,  2  Ch.  D.  378. 
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Pabt  U.     wound  up  in  Englancl.(a)    The  ground  of  the  last  ded- 

BOPEBTY.    ^^^  appears  to   have   been,  that   the  party  asking  for 

Cap.  VL     the  injunction  could  appear  before  the  foreign  tribunal, 

jurUdietian  ^^^  assert  his  rights  there,  the  proceedings  abroad  being 

as  to  lAmd.   also  prior  in  point  of  date.     There  was,  however,  authority 

cited  for  restraining  a  foreign  action  under  analogous 

circumstances,  where  immovables  were  not  concemed«(i) 

On  similar  principles,  a  suit  to  enforce  a  lien  on  real 

estate  in  Prussia  cannot  be  sustained  unless  there  is  some 

privity  of  contract  between  the  parties  to  it.    In  such  a 

case,  a  declaration  of  lien  will  be  made,  and  the  Court  will 

in  some  cases  appoint  a  receiver ;  but  it  will  be  left  to  the 

plaintiff  to  make  it  available,  if  he  can,  by  means  of  the 

foreign  tribunals.(c)     In  the  case  of  Holmes  v.  Begina  (d) 

certain  lands  in  the  colonies  were  vested  in  the  Queen  by 

an  Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  it  was  held  that 

the  Courts  of  this  country,  acting  in  personam^  had  not 

jurisdiction  to  entertain  a  petition  of  right  in  respect  of 

such  lands,  praying  for  a  reconveyance  of  part  of  them 

to  the  suppliants  on  equitable  grounds.    A  power  was 

formerly  assumed  of  granting  sequestrations  against  the 

estates   of  defendants   situated  in  Ireland,(e)  but  these 

cases  are  of  doubtful  authority,  and  the  observations  of 

Lord  Brougham  on  the  judgment  in  the  latter  case,  in 

Portarlington  v.  SoiUh/Xf)  show  that  they  would  not  now 

Abolition  of     be  followed.     In  the  late  case  of  Whitaker  v.  ForbeSy(g) 

rule8of«jn««.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^  action  of  debt  for  a  rent-charge  on 

lands    situate    in  Australia    was    not    maintainable    in 

England,  but  this  was   on  the   ground    that   such   an 

action  was  local  and  not  transitory  in  its  nature,  and 

(a)  Moor  y.  Angfo-ItaUan  Bank.  lo  Ch.  D.  68i. 

(6)  Ex  parte  Tait,  L.  £L  13  £q.  311.  In  JSx  parte  Sogers,  In  re 
Boustead,  16  Ch.  D.  665,  667,  it  seema  to  have  been  thought  that  the  leave 
of  the  Goort  of  Bankraptcy  oaght  to  have  been  obtained,  before  iasoing  a 
colonial  seqoestration  againat  real  estate  of  the  bankrupt  in  a  colony. 

(c)  Norris  v.  Chambres,  30  L.  J.  Ch.  285. 

(5)  31L.  J.Ch.  58;2J.&fl.  527. 

(e)  Arglasse  v.  Musckamp,  i  Vem.  75 ;  Fryer  v.  Bernard,  2  P.  Wma. 
261. 

(/)  3  My.  &  K.  109. 

(J)  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  583 ;  I  C.  P.  D.  SI. 
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that  the  rules  of  vemLCj  which  had  not  then  been  Past  II. 
abolished,  would  prevent  it  from  being  tried  anywhere  ^«>"=«^' 
but  in  the  forum  situs.  It  was  contended  in  that  case,  Cap.  VI. 
in  the  argument  on  appeal,  that  the  rule  as  to  an  action  y-^^,.^^^ 
for  rent-charge  being  local  did  not  apply  to  cases  where  cm  to  Land. 
the  land  was  situated  out  of  England;  but  Lord  Cairns 
denied  that  there  was,  either  in  principle  or  authority, 
any  ground  for  such  a  proposition.  In  Phillips  v.  Eyre  (a) 
Willes,  J.,  said :  ^<  Our  courts  are  said  to  be  more  open  to 
admit  actions  founded  upon  foreign  transactions  than 
those  of  any  European  country ;  but  there  are  restrictions 
in  respect  of  locality,  which  exclude  some  foreign  causes 
of  action  altogether — ^namely,  those  which  would  be  local 
if  they  arose  in  England,  such  as  trespass  to  land  (JDotUsan 
V.  McUthews^  4  T.  B.  503)."  These  particular  restrictions, 
in  respect  of  venue^  have  now  been  removed  by  the  Judi- 
cature Act,  1875,  Order  xxxvi.  r.  i.  In  the  late  case 
of  Bumos  Ayres  Bailway  Co,  v.  Northern  Railway  of 
Buenos  Ayres  Co.j(b)  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  com- 
panies were  both  registered  and  had  their  offices  in 
England,  and  the  action  was  brought  on  a  contract  for 
the  use  and  occupation  of  land  and  buildings  within 
the  dominions  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic.  The  statement 
of  defence  alleged  these  facts,  and  further  that  both 
companies  were  domiciled  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic, 
where  the  alleged  contract  was  made,  and  that  the 
Government  of  that  State  had  "assumed  jurisdiction" 
in  the  matter.  It  was  contended  that,  as  the  claim  of 
the  plaintiffs  related  to  immovable  property  and  rights 
incident  to  immovable  property  situated  in  a  foreign 
country,  the  High  Court  of  Justice  had  not  jurisdiction 
over  the  same;  and  that  for  it  to  assume  to  adjudicate 
thereon  would  under  the  above  circumstances  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  comity  of  nations.  A  further  contention  was 
set  up  that  the  claim  could  not  be  conveniently  disposed 
of  in  England,  inasmuch  as  the  contract  sued  on  had 
been  made  abroad,  and  was  therefore  subject  to  the  law 

(a)  L.  B.  6  Q.  a  I,  28.  (fc)  36  L.  T.  148. 
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Property. 
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Interference 
with  actions 
in  the  forum 
ntus. 


of  the  locios  contractus.  This  defence  was  held  bad  on 
demurrer,  Mellor,  J.,  saying  that  there  was  nothing  in 
it  to  establish  that  jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter 
of  the  claim  was,  either  by  law  or  by  contract  of  the 
parties,  vested  exclusively  in  the  courts  of  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

It  was  said  above  that  trusts  respecting  lands  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  will  be  enforced  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
but  this  will  obviously  be  so  only  when  the  trustees  are 
persons  on  whom  the  Court  can  effectually  act,  and  if 
there  are  no  such  trustees,  no  trust  can  be  settled  or 
enforced.  In  New  v.  B<maker{a)  a  testator  gave  certain 
funds  to  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to  build  and 
endow  a  college  for  special  purposes  in  Peimsylvania. 
The  trustees  having  disclaimed,  Malins,  Y.C.,  refused  to 
attempt  to  settle  a  scheme  for  the  administration  of  the 
trust,  and  held  that  the  funds  bequeathed  fell  into  the 
residuary  estate.  The  ground,  however,  of  the  decision 
was  rather  the  principle  of  Attorney-General  v.  Sturge^Q)) 
that  it  does  not  fall  within  the  province  or  power  of  the 
Court  to  see  to  the  admimstration  of  a  foreign  charity,  than 
the  fact  that  the  trust  contemplated  the  acquisition  and 
holding  of  foreign  land  for  a  particular  purpose. 

With  regard  to  injunctions  to  restrain  proceedings 
abroad  for  the  recovery  of  real  estate,  the  Court  will 
grant  them  at  its  discretion,  if  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  all  the  matters  in  dispute  will  be  better  determined 
in  England,  and  the  parties  are  before  the  Court,  so  as  to 
be  controlled  by  it  effectually .(c)  In  the  more  recent 
case  of  Hope  v.  Camegie,(d)  a  British  subject,  eintitled 
to  real  and  personal  estate,  both  in  England  and  the 
Netherlands,  died  domiciled  in  England,  leaving  a  will 
by  which  he  gave  to  trustees  all  his  property  here  and 
abroad,  but  as  to  his  foreign  property  only  so  &r  as 
he  could  dispose  of  it  according  to  the  lex  rei  sitae,    A 


(a)  L.  B.  4  Eq.  655 


\c)  Bunhury  v.  Bwdmry,  i  Beav.  318. 


0 


(h)  19  Beav.  597. 
(d)  L.  B.  I  Ch.  3: 


3«. 
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decree  was  made  in  England  for  the  administration  of    Part  ll. 
liis  estate,  and  subsequently  one  of  his  children  insti-    ^^"*^' 
tnted  proceedings  in  the  Netherlands  for  the  administra-     Gap.  VI. 
tion  of  his  real  and  personal  estate  in  that  country.    It  jurUdietion 
was  held  by  Enight  Bruce,  V.C.,  that  the  proceedings  a$  to  Land. 
in  the  Netherlands  ought  to  be  restrained  as  to  the        ""^ 
personal  estate,  but  not  as  to  the  realty,  leaving  them  to 
be  carried  on  separately  as  .  to  that,   if  possible ;   but 
Turner,  Y.C,  thought  that  the  proceedings  ought  to  be 
restrained  as  to  the  real  estate  abroad  also,  on  the  analogy 
of  Bunbury  v.  Bu7ibury.(a) 

The  balance  of  authority,  however,  is  certainly  against 
any  interference  with  the  forum  situSj  so  far  as  regards 
realty,  though  the  jurisdiction  has  always  been  asserted. 
The  question  was  much  discussed  in  Carron  Iron  Comr' 
pany  v.  Madarm,(b)  where  the  cases  on  the  subject  are 
carefully  examined  by  Lord  St.  Leonards.  Li  Bvshby 
V.  Munday^(e)  proceedings  in  Scotland  on  a  Scotch 
heritable  bond  were  restrained  by  Sir  John  Leach,  on 
the  ground  that  the  validity  of  the  bond  could  best  be 
decided  in  England ;  but  a  similar  injunction  was  dissolved 
by  Lord  Eldon  in  Kennedy  v.  CassHiSjid)  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  case,  though  he  expressed  himself 
satisfied  as  to  the  jurisdiction.  So  in  Jones  v.  Gedde$y(e) 
an  injunction  had  been  granted  against  a  heritable  bond 
creditor  who  was  proceeding  in  Scotland  against  the 
assignees  in  bankruptcy  of  the  obligor,  who  had  real 
estate  there.  Lord  Lyndhurst  dissolved  the  injunction 
upon  a  simple  consideration  of  the  balance  of  conveniences 
and  inconveniences  of  the  di£Eerent  courses  of  action,  but 
here  also  the  jurisdiction  was  fully  recognised.  And 
citing  JSUiot  v.  Lord  Mi7Uo,(f)  Lord  St.  Leonards  says : 
'^  Of  course  questions  of  Scotch  law — ^for  example,  the 
right  of  Scotch  estates  to  be  exonerated  out  of  the 
personal  estate — ^must  be  decided  according  to  Scotch 

(a)  Bunbury  y.  Bunbury,  i  Beay.  318.  (()  5  H.  L.  C.  416. 

(e)  sMadd.  297.  (<n  2  Swans.  ^13. 

(i!)  I  Fhill.  724;  Wedderbum  y.  Wedderbum,  4  My.  &  Cr.  585. 
(/)  6  Madd.  16. 
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Past  II.  law ;  and  if  practicable,  in  a  complicated  case,  by  the 
FaopBBTY.  Qg^rte  in  Scotland."  In  cases,  however,  where  litigation 
Cap.  YI.  is  pending  in  England,  and  complete  relief  may  be  had 
JuHgdictUm  ^®r®>  *^®  Court  of  Chancery  will  restrain  foreign  prooeed- 
08  to  Land,  ings  taken  by  a  party  to  the  suit,  as  a  vexatious  harassing 
of  the  opposite  party.(a)  This  was  the  ground  of  the 
decisions  in  Harrison  v.  Gumey(fl)  and  Bedcford,  v. 
Kemble.(c)  In  Harrison  v.  Chimey  a  decree  had  been 
obtained  for  the  execution  of  the  trusts  of  a  deed  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors,  and  a  receiver  of  real  estates  in 
England  and  Ireland  had  been  appointed.  Some  of  the 
trustees  having  filed  a  bill  in  Ireland  for  executing  the 
trusts  of  the  same  deed.  Lord  Eldon  restrained  them  from . 
prosecuting  that  suit,  on  the  ground  that  it  sought  the 
same  relief  as  might  be  had  under  the  decree  obtained  in 
this  country.  In  Beckford  v.  Kemble^  after  a  decree  in 
this  country  for  an  account  on  a  bill  to  redeem  a  West 
Indian  mortgage,  Sir  John  Leach  would  not  allow  the 
mortgagee  to  prosecute  a  suit  in  the  forum  situs  for 
foreclosing  the  same  mortgage,  on  the  ground  that  full 
relief  might  be  obtained  under  the  decree  in  this  country. 
The  point  arose  more  recently  in  Baillie  v.  Baillie,((f)  but 
though  an  injunction  was  granted  in  that  case,  Malins, 
Y.C.,  expressly  said  that  the  question  there  was  only 
about  the  personal  estate  of  a  domiciled  Englishman,  and 
that  he  was  not  interfering  with  any  remedy  that  might 
exist  in  Scotland  against  the  real  estate  situated  there  of 
the  testator. 

A  distinction  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Westlake  (Priv. 
Int.  Law,  §  64)  between  cases  where  the  equity  binding 
on  the  person,  and  enforced  by  the  English  Court,  does  not 
exist  by  the  law  of  the  sUu^,  and  cases  where  it  is 
absolutely  excluded  by  it.  Where  the  Court  acts  upon 
foreign  lands,  it  does  so,  as  explained  in  Cranston  v. 
Johfvston^ie)  through  the  conscience  of  the  person  whom 

(a)  Per  Lord  Cranworth,  5  H.  L.  C.  437. 

(6)  2  J.  &  W.  563.  (c)  I  Sim.  &  S.  7. 

(</)  L.  B.  5  £q.  175.  («;  3  Yes.  170. 
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it   has  the  power  and  duty  of  controlling;   and  it  is     Part  n. 
immaterial  if  the  special  equity  to  be  enforced  has  no  ''^' 

existence  in  the  eye  of  the  lex  sUus^  with  which,  as  to  the  Cap.  VI. 
kind  of  remedy  applicable  to  the  circumstances,  the  jurisdictum 
English  law  is  not  likely  to  coincide.  This  is  seen  in  the  «  ^  Land. 
case  of  Ex  parte  Pdlardj  Be  Courtney ^(a)  where  an  equit- 
able  mortgage,  according  to  English  law,  was  effected  by 
depositing  the  title  deeds  of  real  estate  in  Scotland ;  and 
it  was  held  that  this  mortgage  could  be  enforced,  although 
it  was  found  in  the  special  case  that  by  the  Scotch  law  no 
lien  or  mortgage  was  created  by  the  deposit.  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  case  was  followed  in  Ex  parte  Hblthavsen,  Be 
ScheiUer^db)  with  respect  to  property  situated  at  Shanghai, 
in  China,  though  no  conflict  with  the  lex  situs  there  arose, 
and  the  question  was  whether  the  contract  was  to  be 
governed  by  English  or  Prussian  law,  having  been  entered 
into  by  correspondence  between  parties  resident  in  London 
and  Prussia  respectively.  But  in  Martin  v.  Martin  (c)  a 
post-nuptial  settlement  of  land  in  Demerara  invalid  by  the 
law  of  that  colony,  was  held  ineffectual  as  against  a  sub- 
sequent mortgagee  with  notice,  on  the  ground  that  the  law 
of  Demerara  expressly  prevented  the  settlement  from 
operating  so  as  to  diminish  the  absolute  ownership  and 
control  of  the  husband  and  wife  over  the  estate.  The 
principle  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  Ex  parte 
BorrodaUey  Be  Bucker,{d)  where  an  equitable  mortgage, 
by  the  deposit  of  title-deeds,  of  slaves  in  Antigua,  was 
declared  invalid,  on  the  ground  that  the  laws  of  the  colony 
declared  void  the  creation  of  any  interest  in  slaves — ^at 
that  time  real  property — unless  the  title  was  made  appa- 
rent by  the  intervention  of  certain  forms,  which  in  that 
case  had  been  disregarded.  The  distinction  between  this 
case  and  that  of  Ex  parte  Pollard  just  referred  to,  is  appa- 
rent on  comparing  the  two.  And  in  Waterhouse  v.  Stans- 
field  (e)  Turner,  V.C,  said  that  when  the  law  of  a  foreign 


{a)  Mont.  &  Ch.  23Q  ;  see  Oooie  ▼.  /edb,  L.  R.  13  Eq.  597. 

(6)  L.  R.  9  Ch.  722.  (e)  2  Riiss.  &  My.  507. 

(d)  2  Mont.  &  Ayr.  398.  (e)  10  Hare,  259 ;  see  2  Hare,  i, 


8,  12. 
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Paet  U. 
Fbopebty. 

Cap.  VI. 

JwrUdicUon 
08  to  Land. 

Injuries  to 
foreign  im- 
moT^les — 
whether  cog> 
nizable  in 
English 
courts. 


conntiy  placed  a  restraint  aj>oii  the  alieiiation  of  property 
situated  there,  an  equity  arising  here  on  a  contract  respect- 
ing such  property  could  not  be  enforced  against  the  lex  rei 
sitae. 

With  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  injuries 
to  foreign  realty,  the  question  was  until  lately  governed 
by  the  distinction  between  local  and  transitory  actions, 
and  the  distinctions  as  to  ventoe  which  have  been  removed 
by  the  Judicature  Act,(a)  Skiwner  v.  The  East  India 
Company ^(b)  which  was  decided  in  1665,  it  was  solemnly 
laid  down  that  no  action  lay  in  England  for  torts  to  real 
property  or  fixtures  abroad  ;  but  in  a  subsequent  case  (e) 
Lord  Mansfield  took  a  distinction  between  actions  con- 
cerning the  title  to  or  possession  of  foreign  realty,  and 
those  for  damages  based  on  an  injury  to  foreign  realty, 
and  referred  to  an  action  which  had  come  before  him 
against  a  captain  in  the  English  navy  who  had  pulled 
down  some  houses  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  which  he  had  ruled 
was  maintainable.  In  Dovlson  v.  Matthews^{d)  however, 
although  Lord  Mansfield's  dicta  were  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  Court,  they  were  distinctly  overruled,  and  it 
was  decided  again  that  no  action  lay  in  this  country  for 
trespass  to  realty  situate  abroad.  Since  the  restrictions 
as  to  vemLe  have  been  removed,  the  question  has  been 
mooted  in  a  late  case  in  the  Probate  and  Admiralty 
Division  of  the  High  Court,(e)  where  an  English  com- 
pany, possessed  of  a  pier  in  Spain,  instituted  a  cause 
of  damage  against  an  English  ship  for  negligently  injur- 
ing it;  but  the  ship  having  been  released  from  arrest 
upon  an  agreement  that  the  liabilities  of  the  parties 
should  be  decided  in  the  English  courts,  the  owners  were 
prevented  from  setting  up  any  objection  to  the  jurisdio- 
tion.  Li  deciding  that  the  law  of  Spain  must  govern  the 
case,  Mellish,  L. J.,  used  the  following  expressions  (/) : — 
'^If  that  is  the  rule  respecting  personal  wrongs    and 


(a) 


37  &  39  Vict  c.  77 ;  Ord.  xxxvi.  r.  I.     (6)  Cited  Cowp.  167. 
Mostyn  y,  Fabrigas,  Ck>wp.  180.  (<n  4  T.  B.  503. 

The  M.  Moxham,  L.  R.  i  P.  D.  107.        (/)  L.  K.  i  P.  D.  p.  \ 


p.  112. 
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reBpecting  wrongs  to  personal  property " — i.e.,  that  no      Part  II. 
action  can  be  maintained  in  England  for  a  wrongful  act,         ^'"^' 
nnless  it  is  wrongful  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  was     ^^-  ^^' 
committed,  as  well  as  by  English  law — '^  it  seems  to  me  JurUdktian 
d  fortiori  that  it  must  be  the  rule  as  to  wrongful  acts  to  ^  ^o^^*"*- 
real  or  immovable  property  in  a  foreign  country.    Whether 
the  rule  as  to  wrongful  acts  to  immovable  property  in  a 
foreign  country  does  not  go  still  Airther,  and  prevent  an 
action  from  being  brought  at  all,  is  a  question  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  determine  in  this  case ;  because,  having 
regard  to  the  consent  of  the  parties  and  the  agreement  that 
has  been  come  to,  no  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  could  be 
taken."  And  James,  L.J.,  said  in  the  same  case,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  this  agreement,  very  grave  difficulties  indeed 
might  have  arisen  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to 
entertain  any  action  or  proceedings  whatever  with  respect 
to  injuries  done  to  foreign  soil.  It  would  indeed  seem  clear.  Effect  of 
that  a  mere  alteration  in  the  rules  of  procedure  in  the  *^^'**?^  ®^ 
English  courts  could  not  operate  to  extend  their  jurisdiction 
beyond  the  limits  which  were  formerly  laid  down,  if  those 
limits  were  originally  defined  not  ozdy  by  the  necessities 
of  procedure,  but  by  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations 
which  English  law  recognises.    Whether,  however,  the 
law  of  nations  did  thus  define  them  appears  very  doubtiul 
when  the  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  personal 
torts,  to  which  the  rules  of  venv^  did  not  apply  is  con- 
sidered.    According  to  Mellish,  L.J.,  in  the  judgment 
from   which   quotation   has   just   been   made,   it   is   an 
established  principle  that  no  action  can  be  maintained  in 
the  courts  of  England  on  account  of  a  wrongfal  act  either 
to  a  person  or  personal  property,  committed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  country,  unless  the  act  is  wrongful 
by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  is  committed,  and  also 
wrongful  by  the  law  of  this  country.(a)    Thus,  in  Phillips 

(a)  The  Jf.  JMoaiham,  L.  R.  i  P.  D.  107,  in  ;  PhiUips  ▼.  JEyre,  L.  B. 
6  Q.  B.  I ;  TkeHaUey,  L.  B.  2  P.  0.  193 ;  General  8Uam  NavUfotion  Cb. 
V.  ChtOhn,  II  M.  &  W.  877,  895 ;  Moityn  v.  Fabrigas,  i  Sm,  L.  C.  658 ; 
JSboU  ▼.  Seymour,  i  H.  &  C.  319 ;  31 L.  J.  Ex.  457 ;  Bullock  v.  Caird,  L.  B. 
io  Q.  B.  276,  and  infrd. 
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Pjlbt  n.  Y.  Eyre^  where  the  liability  of  the  defendant  had  been 
BorEHTT.  ^^Q^  away,  and  his  wrongdoing  purged,  by  the  law  of  the 
Cap.  VI.  country  where  the  tortious  act  was  committed,  it  was  held 
Jurisdiction  ^at  no  action  could  be  brought  in  this  country.  This 
as  to  Land,  limitation,  however,  is  not  one  of  jurisdiction  at  all ;  but 
results  merely  from  the  principle  that  the  tortious  nature 
of  an  act  must  be  measured  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
it  is  done,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  forum  where  the  claim 
for  damages  is  made.(a)  There  has  been  no  authority 
but  that  referred  to  above,  since  the  rules  of  ventie  have 
been  abolished,  to  show  whether  the  law  of  nations 
excludes  jurisdiction  over  torts  to  foreign  land  altogether. 
According  to  the  last  edition  of  Story  (§  554)  it  appears  to 
be  the  American  view  that  an  action  for  personal  damages, 
though  founded  on  a  tort  to  foreign  immovables,  is  not 
confined  to  Hie  forum  m  sUce,  Nor  do  the  reasons  given 
in  the  English  cases  before  the  abolition  of  venule  in  any 
instance  go  beyond  the  necessities  of  English  procedure. 
In  the  language  already  cited  from  the  judgment  of 
Willes,  J.,  in  Phillips  v.  JEyre^Q))  there  is  plainly  nothing 
which  necessarily  means  more  than  that  actions  for  torts 
to  foreign  realty  cannot  be  tried,  because  the  rules  of 
venue  prevent  them  from  coming  before  the  Court.  In 
Mostyn  v.  Fabriga$(c)  Lord  Mansfield  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  formal  and  a  substantial  distinction  as  to  the 
locality  of  trials.  The  substantial  distinction  is,  where  the 
effect  of  the  judgment  cannot  be  had,  if  the  action  is  laid 
in  the  wrong  place.  The  formal  distinction  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  mode  of  trial,  and  excludes  certain  actions 
by  means  of  the  rules  of  venue.  And  by  way  of  example, 
it  was  said,  that  there  might  be  a  solid  distinction  of 
locality,  if  an  action  were  brought  relative  to  an  estate  in 
a  foreign  country,  where  the  question  was  a  matter  of  title 
only,  and  not  of  damages.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  rule  as  to  venue  was  in  Lord  Mansfield's  mind  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  trial  by  an  English  Court  of  an  action 

(a)  Vide  injrd,  Chap.  IX.  (ii.).       (6)  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  i,  28 ;  anie,  p.  175. 
(c)  Cowp.  161 ;  I  Sm.  L.  C.  658,  680.  — »  r     /^ 
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for  injury  to  foreign  realty.(a)    Nor  is  it  easy  to  maintain     Paet  II. 
that  iJiere  is  any  reason,  more  valid  to  restrain  the  juris-    "''^^' 
diction  now  that  that  obstacle  is  removed.    The  execution     Cap.  VI. 
of  the  judgment  in  such  an  action,  inasmuch  as  it  can  jurUdiction 
only  be  brought  when  proper  service  is  effected  on  the  at  to  Land. 
def endanty  and  execution  can  only  issue  on  his  person  or 
property  within  the  jurisdiction,  cannot  interfere  with 
the  sovereign  rights  of  a  foreign  Power,  as  it  would  in  an 
action  for  the  title  to  or  possession  of  land.    An  injury  to 
land  is  in  fact  a  personal  injury  to  its  owner,  and  is  no 
more  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  an  English  Court,  on 
general  principles,  than  other  personal  injuries  are.(&) 

Service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  writ  of  summons,  Service 
(or  in  the  case  of  a  non-British  subject,  notice  of  the  writ)  j*^^^^®^ 
is  governed  by  Order  xi.  r.  i,  of  the  Judicature  Act  Bules ; 
which  provides  as  follows : 

"  I.  Service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  writ  of  summons 
or  notice  of  a  writ  of  summons*  may  be  allowed 
by  the  Court  or  a  judge  whenever 

(a)  The  whole  subject-matter  of  the  action 

is  land  situate  within  the  jurisdiction, 
with  or  without  rents  or  profits, 

(b)  Any  act,  deed,  will,  or  contract,  obligation 

or  liability  affecting  land  or  heredita- 
ments situate  within  the  jurisdiction  is 
sought  to  be  construed,  rectified,  set 
aside,  or  enforced  in  the  action. 
It  has  been  held  that  a  contract  to  pay  rent  is  not  a 
contract,  &a, "  affecting  land  "  within  (b).(c)   But  where  the 
action  sought  to  recover  compensation  for  tenant  right 
according  to  the  local  custom  under  which  the  land  was 
demised,  it  was  held  to  be  within  the  rule,  and  service  out    . 
of  the  jurisdiction  was  ordered.(^ 

(a)  See,  however,  Dofulton  v.  Matthew,  4  T.  R.  503. 

(h)  See  The  M,  Moxham,  L.R  i  P.D.  107,  and  tn/rA,Chap.  IX.  (ii.). 

(c)  Jgnew  v.  l^Aer,  14  Q.  B.  D.  78 ;  decided  on  appeal  on  diffisreD 


different 
(d)  Kaye  v.  SutherUmi,  70  Q.  K  D.  147. 


gronnda^  51  L.  T.  Bep.  752. 
~  dherUmd^ : 
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Pabt  II. 

PROFBSTT. 

Cap.  VI. 


p.  159. 


SUMMARY. 

JURISDICTION  AS  TO  REAL  PROPERTY  (INCLUDING 
CHATTELS   REAL)    SITUATE    ABROAD. 


The  ]nri£diction  over  real  or  immovable  property, 
abstracted  from  the  acts  and  contracts  of  the  persons  who 
deal  with  it,  belongs  to  the  forum  situs  alone,  which  will 
administer  the  lex  situs  in  exerdsing  it. 

And  this  general  principle  will  prevent  aoi  action  from 
being  maintained  in  England  for  the  possession  of  or  pro- 
perty in  foreign  land,  or  discovery  being  obtained  in  aid 
of  such  action  abroad,  independently  of  any  rule  of  pro- 
cedure, such  as  those  which  formerly  prevailed  with  respect 
to  verme. 

pp.  i6(>>i7o.  But  where  a  personal  equity,  resulting  either  from  a 
trust  or  a  contract  over  which  an  English  Court  has  juris- 
diction, and  not  Excluded  by  the  law  of  the  situs,  attaches 
to  an  individual  who  is  before  the  English  Court  or  can  be 
brought  before  it,  the  English  Court  will  indirectly  aflEect 
foreign  land  by  acting  in  personam^  i.e.,  upon  the  conscience 
of  its  own  justiciable. 

Thus,  by  the  enforcement  of  such  an  equity,  the  title 
to  the  property  in  or  the  right  to  the  possession  of  foreign 
land  may  be  indirectly  transferred. 

p.  169.  The  mere  fact  that  a  contract  relates  to  foreign  land,  or 

to  the  rights  that  are  incident  to  its  possession,  will  not  ex- 
clude the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Court,  if  the  contract 
is  one  with  which  it  is  otherwise  competent  to  deal ;  at  any 
rate,  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  Courts  of  the  sitiis  have 
already  and  properly  assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  claim. 

pp.  170,  I7I,  Where  such  an  equity  as  that  defined  exists,  the  English 
Court  will  at  its  discretion  restrain  by  injunction  proceed- 
ings abroad  with  respect  to  the  foreign  land  to  which  it 
relates. 

p.  172.  But  it  seems  that  where  the  equity  is  absolutely  repug- 

nant to  the  lex  situSy  the  English  Court  will  not  enforce  it, 
though  it  would  have  done  so  had  the  equity  in  question 
been  merely  non-existent  by  that  law. 
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There  is  no  direct  authority  to  show  that  the  jurisdiction     Part  ll. 
over  torts  to  foreign  land,  which  the  English  Courts  were    P«^[|^^- 
formerly  prevented  from  assuming  by  the  rules  relating     Cap.  VI. 
to   vemLCy  is  extended  by  the  abolition  of  those  rules ;  pp.  174-177. 
but  an  action  founded  on  such  a  tort,  being  for  personal 
damages  only,  might  on  general  principles  be  maintained 
liere. 

Service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  in  actions  affecting  land  p.  177. 
is  governed  by  Order  xi.  r.  i  (Judicature  Acts). 

(ii.)  Nature  and  Incidents  of  Immovable  Property  and 
Realty. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  a  general  consent  exists 
BS  to  the  principle  that  real  or  immovable  property  is  sub- 
ject exclusively  to  the  law  of  the  Grovemment  within  whose 
territory  it  is  situate.  The  authorities  cited  by  Story  for 
this  general  proposition  are  very  numerous,(a)  but  it  will 
be  more  advantageous  to  consider  what  are  the  directions 
in  which  this  lex  situs  is  allowed  exclusive  operation, 
and  how  far  it  extends.  It  must  be  sufficiently  apparent 
from  the  last  section  that  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  exclusive  action  claimed  for  it  is  interfered 
with. 

(a)  Nature  of  Realty. — ^The  lex  sittis^  in  the  first  place,  Lex  $Utu 
must  decide  what  things  and  appurtenances  are  so  closely  «^'immo^ 
connected  with  the  soil  as  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  ables. 
irealty,  though  not  themselves  land  in  anything  .but  a  legal 
sense.    Of  these  some  are  so  universally  regarded  in  this 
light,  as  easements  and  rent-charges,  for  example,  that  no 
special  mention  need  be  made  of  them ;  but  with  regard 
to  other  things  whose  character  is  more  doubtful,  it  is 
laid  down  by  Stoiy  (b)  that  the  question  is  not  so  much 
what  are,  or  ought  to  be  deemed  ex  sud  natura,  movables, 
as  what  are  deemed  so  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  they 
are  situated ;  and  that  to  ascertain  what  is  immovable  pro- 
perty and  what  is  not,  recourse  must  be  had  in  all  cases 
to  the  l^  rei  sUm.    The  English  case  dted  by  Mr.  West- 


(a)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  {  428.  (6)  Ibid.,  {  447. 
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Vxm  TT.  lake  (Priv.  lat.  Law,  §  75)  for  the  same  principle  (a} 
^f^^-  scarcely  seems  to  bear  out  the  proposition  to  its  full 
Cap.  VI.  extent,  since  the  decision  of  Erskine,  0.  J.,  turned  chiefly 
upon  5  Geo.  II.  c.  7,  s.  4,  which  spoke  of  negroes  as  real 
estate,  and  not  so  much  upon  the  fact  that  they  were  so 
by  the  law  of  Antigua,  where  they  were  situated.  It  may, 
however,  be  taken  generally,  that  the  decision  of  the  lea> 
situs  is  universally  accepted  on  such  questions.  In  Chatfield 
V.  Berchtoldt  (h)  the  question  was  whether  a  rent-charge 
pur  auter  vie  issuing  out  of  English  land  was  liable  to  legacy 
DUtincrion  duty  as  personal  estate  under  the  English  statutes  (14. 
ablM^and™i»i^  ^®^-  ^^'  ^'  ^o,  8. 9  ;  I  Vict.  c.  26),  which  makes  estates  fnir 
Bonal  estate,  autcr  vie  applicable  as  personal  estate  in  the  hands  of 
executors  and  administrators,  and  it  was  held  on  appeal 
that  legacy  duty  was  payable  on  such  rent-charge.  The 
domicil  of  the  testatrix  being  Hungarian,  it  was  contended 
in  opposition  to  the  Crown  that  the  character  of  personal 
property  was  so"  impressed  by  the  several  statutes  upou 
the  interest  in  question,  as  to  make  it  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  personal  property,  attached  to  the  domicil  and 
person  of  the  testatrix,  and  therefore  exempt  from  legacy 
duty  according  to  the  principle  of  Tliomson  v.  Advocate^ 
General,(c)  It  was  held,  however,  that  the  English  law 
only  made  it  personal  property  for  the  purpose  of  charging 
it  with  legacy  duty,  and  that  except  in  this  limited  respect^ 
it  remained  realty.  In  the  words  of  the  judgment,  it  lay 
upon  the  respondent  to  show  that  by  the  law  of  England 
estates  pur  meter  vie  in  land  had  been  converted  into  pure 
personalty  or  movables,  and  he  did  not  discharge  thia 
burden  by  showing  that  by  some  statutory  provisions  in 
some  cases  they  are  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  aa 
personal  estate.  But  it  was  taken  for  granted  throughout 
that  the  English  law  was  the  proper  test  by  which  to 
decide  the  real  or  personal  nature  of  the  interest  in 
question.    Almost  the  same  point  arose  in  Freke  v.  Lord 


{a)  Ex  parte  JRueker,  3  D.  &  Ch.  704 ;  see  Smith  ▼.  Brawn,  2  SalV.  666* 
*6)  L.  K.  7  Eg.  192  ;  see  also  Stewart  v.  GarJiett,^  Sim.  398. 
c)  12  CL  &  F.  I ;   Wallace  v.  Attomefj  General,  U  R.  i  Ch.  1. 
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iJarh€ry^{d)  where  it  was  held  that  the  validity  of  a  testa-  Pakt  IT. 
mentary  disposition  of  an  English  leasehold  was  governed  ^^™t*- 
by  the  law  of  England,  and  not  by  that  of  the  testator's  Cap.  vi. 
domicil.  In  that  case  a  testator  domiciled  in  Ireland  (to 
'which  the  Thellusson  Act  does  not  extend)  devised  an 
English  leasehold  to  trustees  upon  trust  to  sell  and  hold 
the  proceeds  upon  certain  trusts  for  accumulation  invalid 
by  the  Thellusson  Act ;  and  it  was  held  that  these  trusts 
were  invalid  so  far  as  regarded  the  English  leasehold, 
though  valid  as  to  the  personal  estate,  which  was  to  be 
regulated  by  the  law  of  his  domicil.  It  was  contended 
that  the  English  law  regarded  leasehold  property  as  per- 
sonal estate,  and  therefore  remitted  all  questions  concern- 
ing it  to  the  decision  of  the  law  of  the  testator's  domicil ; 
but  Lord  Selbome  pointed  out  that  this  principle,  expressed 
in  the  Roman  maxim  '*  mobUia  seguuntur  pei^sonam^''  referred 
to  movable  property  only,  as  distinguished  from  immovable  ; 
and  that  although  for  some  purposes  the  English  law 
regarded  leaseholds  as  chattels,  yet  land,  whether  held  for 
a  chattel  interest  or  held  for  a  freehold  interest,  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  immovable  and  not  movable.  Lord  Selbome 
further  cited  with  approval  the  dicta  of  Story  on  this 
point,  which  have  just  been  referred  to,  and  there  is  now 
no  doubt  that  it  expresses  the  English  law  on  the  subject. 
The  main  difficulty  in  the  matter  arises  from  the  loose 
employment  of  the  terms  "  personal "  and  "  movable  "  as 
synonymous.  That  they  were  so  originally  is  of  course 
evident  fix)m  the  maxim  itself.  MobUia  sequurUur  personam 
may  be  freely  translated, "  movables  are  personal  property," 
but  the  use  of  English  law  has  attached  a  special  and 
definite  meaning  to  the  term  *' personal  estate,"  which 
differs  materially  from  that  more  commonly  given  to  it 
in  international  jurisprudence.  This  special  meaning  is 
X>ointed  out  by  Jarman  (on  Wills,  vol.  L  p.  4,  n.),  who 
says:  "The  distinction  between  real  and  personal  estate 
is  peculiar  to  our  own  policy,  and  is  not  known  to  any 
foreign  system  of  jurisprudence  that  is  founded  on  the  civil 

(a)  L.  R.  i6  £q.  461. 
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Paut  II.     law,  in  which  the  only  recognised  distinction  was  between 
Proprbty.    mQy^]|jiQ  ^^^  immovable  property.    Leaseholds  for  years^ 

Cap.  VI.  therefore,  which  obviously  belong  to  the  latter  denomina- 
tion,  though  they  are  with  us  transmissible  as  personal 
estate,  are  governed  by  the  lex  lociy  and  do  not  follow  the 
person ;  so  that  if  an  Englishman  domiciled  abroad  dies 
possessed  of  such  property,  it  will  devolve  according  to  the 
English  law.''  Mr.  Jarman's  subsequent  editors  appear  to 
have  dissented  from  this  proposition,  citing  1 1  Jarm.  Bytlu 
Conv.  3rd  ed.  p.  15,  Deane  on  Wills,  p.  15,  Price  v.  J)ew^ 
hurst,  4  My.  &  Cr.  81,  Jemingham  v.  Herbert ^  4  Buss. 
388,  and  Fearmain  v.  Tiviss,  2  GiflEl  136,  as  authorities 
for  the  ambiguously  worded  proposition  that  the  lex  loci 
must  determine  what  part  of  the  estate  is  real  and  what 
personal,  and  that  then  the  lex  domicilii  comes  in  and 
determines  the  distribution  of  that  part  of  the  property 
which  the  lex  lod  has  declared  to  be  personal.  All  these 
authorities,  however,  plainly  employ  the  word  **  personal  '* 
in  the  very  sense  against  which  Mr.  Jarman's  caution  is 
meant  to  guard,  and  the  point  seemed  at  any  rate  to  have 
been  finally  settled  by  Lord  Selbome's  judgment,  just 
referred  to,  in  the  case  of  Freke  v.  Lord  Carhery,(a) 

The  same  question,  however,  has  since  been  again  re-* 
vived  in  the  recent  case  of  Duncan  v.  Zaivson,(V)  where 
the  Court  was  invited  to  distinguish  Freke  v.  Carheryj  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  no  express  reference  to  devolution 
or  succession.  The  attempt  failed,  and  it  was  clearly  laid 
down  that,  in  a  case  of  intestacy,  English  leaseholds  de^ 
volved  according  to  the  English  law  (t.e.,  the  Statute  of 
Distributions),  and  not  according  to  the  law  of  the  domicil 
of  the  intestate,  which  in  that  case  was  Scotch.  In  other 
words,  leaseholds  are  imitfovables  for  the  purposes  of 
succession,  and  are  governed'  by  the  lex  loci.  ThQ  difficult 
question,  whether  this  involves  the  proposition  that  the 
doctrine  of  Birtwhistle  v.  Vardill  (c)  applies  to  leaseholds 

(a)  L.  B.  16  £q.  461, 

(b)  L.  R.  41  Ch.  D.  m(.  See,  to  the  same  effdct,  In  the  Good$  of  Omtai^ 
I.  H.  9  £q.  341 ;  and  2>e  Fogajneras  y.  Duporif  11  L.  R.  Ir.  123. 

(c)  7  A.  &  F.  895. 
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as  well  as  freeliolds,  and  makes  the  right  to  succeed  to  Pabt  II. 
leaseholds  dependent  upon  birth  in  wedlock  as  well  as  ^^^"^^^ 
legitimacy  by  the  lex  domicilii^  will  be  found  treated  else-  Cap.  VI. 
where.(a) 

The  nature  of  realty  being  thus  undoubtedly  a  question  Incidents  of 
which  the  lex  fdtus  must  decide,  it  may  be  added  that  {SSlSaoi'tiT^ 
tJmost  all  the  incidents  which  arise  in  connection  with  it  prescriptioo.  ' 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  same  law.(6)  Thus  the  liability 
for  deterioration  or  waste,  though  it  may  by  accident  be 
enforceable  elsewhere  in  personam,  is  to  be  decided  and 
measured  by  the  lex  sUtt8.{c)  The  rules  of  limitation  and 
prescription,  as  applied  to  real  property,  come  under  this 
head,  and  may  be  mentioned  here.  Both  are  governed  by 
the  kx  situSj  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  sittts  is 
necessarily  the  forum.  A  statutoiy  limitation  absolutely 
extinguishes  a  right  of  action,  irrespective  of  its  merits, 
and,  in  relation  to  land,  has  the  indirect  effect  of  creating 
a  good  title,  by  providing  the  possessor  with  a  valid  de- 
fence to  any  action  which  may  be  brought  to  interfere  with 
Us  possession.  It  is  thus  plainly  something  pertaining  to 
the  remedy,  and  being  a  question  of  procedure  must  in 
principle,  as  will  be  shown  again  hereafter,  be  governed 
entirely  by  the  lexfori,{d)  But  it  has  been  abeady  stated 
that  no  action  can  be  brought  to  interfere  with  the 
possession  of  realty  except  in  thib  forum  of  the  situs^  so 
that  the  lex  fori  and  the  lex  situs  become  identical. 
Similarly,  prescription  may  be  regarded  as  conferring  a 
title  generally  to  incorporeal  rights  in  realty,  directly,  and 
not  merely  indirectly,  by  providing  the  jXMSsessor  with  a 
defence ;  and  the  rules  of  prescription  are  thus  part  of  the 
law  of  property,  of  which  the  lex  situs  is  the  source.    As, 

fSee  note  on  this  subject  at  the  end  of  Chap.  VI.  p.  214. 
NeUm  ▼.  Briehort,  5  Beav.  547,  wo. 
BtAikyany  ▼.  Waifird,  36  Ch.  V.  269.  In  this  case  the  English 
Goort  declared  *'  that  the  estate  of  the  testator  is  liable  for  the  amonnts,  if 
any,  for  which,  by  the  law  of  Anstria,  the  said  estate  or  the  aUodial  heirs  of 
the  testator  is  or  are  liable  in  resnect  of  the  deterioration  of"  (the  land  in 
question)  ;  and  proceeded,  "Let  the  plaintiff  be  at  liberty  to  take  such  pro* 
oeedings  as  he  may  be  advised  in  the  courts  of  Anstria  for  the  porpoee  of 
aaoertaming  the  amount  of  any  snch  liabilities." 

(<0  Bat  as  to  this,  see  Fitt  v.  Dacre,  L.  B.  3  Ch.  D.  295;  tit/rd,  p.  184. 
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•  Past  IL  however,  an  incorporeal  right  in  immovables  can  never  be 
PBoraimr.  eflTectually  asserted  except  in  the  conrts  of  the  «i^t«,  tie 
Cap.  VI.  lex  fori  and  the  lex  situs  are  again  identical.  Cases,  how- 
ever,  may  easily  be  conceived  where  a  prescription  or  a 
limitation  with  regard  to  foreign  immovables  may  be  set 
np  in  an  English  court  in  answer  to  an  attempt  to  enforce 
in  an  English  court  some  such  personal  equity  as  that 
indicated  by  Lord  Selbome  in  Harrison  v.  Harrison^ia) 
cited  above.  The  question  will  then  arise  whether  the 
lexforif  in  matters  of  prescriptions  and  limitations  which 
affect  real  estate,  is  the  proper  law  to  be  followed  for  its 
own  sake,  or  only  so  long  as  it  coincides  with  the  lex  sUtts  ? 
It  seems  clear  on  principle  that  if  the  rule  of  prescription 
appealed  to  is  not  merely  and  directly  extinctive  of  the 
remedy  sought,  but  is  a  law  which  affects  directly  to  govern 
right  and  title  in  the  immovable  property  concerned,  then 
the  lex  situs  is  the  proper  law  to  govern  as  such.  As  to 
ordinary  rules  of  limitation,  which  are  not  creative  of  title, 
exoept  indirectly,  the  same  reasoning  hardly  applies.  The 
most  successful  editor  of  Wheaton  (Mr.  Dana)  says  of 
these  rules  (b) :  ^'  As  these  statutes  are  rules  of  repose 
resting  on  the  {X)licy  of  the  State,  it  seems  reasonable  that 
any  State  may  apply  them  to  all  suits  in  which  the  aid  of 
its  tribunals  is  invoked,  whether  the  parties  are  citizens 
or  aliens ;  whether  the  thing  in  dispute  is  within  or  without 
the  territory  of  the  State,  and  be  movable  or  immovable, 
corporeal  or  inoorporeal.  It  is  true  that  a  statute  of  limi- 
tations indirectly  operates  upon  title  to  property,  and  has 
the  same  effect  in  aid  of  the  party  sued  as  a  defensive 
prescription ;  and  so  it  may  be  argued  that  they  belong 
to  the  laws  of  property  and  not  of  mere  remedy ;  but  it  is 
impossible,  in  international  law,  to  be  governed  by  these 
indirect  operations." 

In  a  modem  case  (c)  it  was,  however,  apparently  assumed 
by  the  Court  that  the  law  which  regulates  the  prescription 
of  actions  as  to  real  estate  is  not  the  lex  fori  but  the  l&c 

(a)  L.  B.  8  Ch.  342.  (6)  Wheaton,  Int.  Law,  §  143,  n, 

(c)  PiU  y.  Lord  D^xcre,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  D.  295. 
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lod  rei  sUce.  Funds  had  been  paid  into  court  representing  Part  ll. 
the  rents  and  profits  of  certain  lands  in  Jamaica,  out  of  ^^™"^' 
which  an  annuity  had  been  granted  by  will  in  18 10.  The  Cap.  VI. 
last  payment  on  account  of  the  annuity  had  been  in  1842, 
and  the  personal  representative  of  the  annuitant  claimed 
to  be  entitled  to  the  funds  in  court  to  satisfy  arrears  of  the 
annuity.  It  was  held  that  the  English  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions did  not  apply  to  land  in  Jamaica,  and  that  the  claim 
of  the  personal  representative  of  the  annuitant  was  not 
barred  by  the  lapse  of  time,  although  it  was  admitted  that 
the  lex  fori  regulated  the  prescription  of  actions  which  did 
not  affect  realty.(a)  Hall,  V.O.,  said, "  There  is  no  corre- 
sponding statute  of  limitations  applicable  to  the  island  of 
Jamaica ;  and  these  annuitants  are,  in  my  judgment,  as 
much  entitled  to  recover  their  annuities  as  the  estate  itself, 
as  they  are  only  portions  of  the  estate."  No  further  notice 
of  the  conflict  between  the  lex  fori  and  the  lex  situs  appears 
to  have  been  taken.  As  to  the  question  of  the  applicability 
of  the  lex  fori  to  cases  of  prescription  in  personal  actions, 
it  will  be  discussed  hereafter  when  treating  of  procedure ; 
but  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  Westlake  regards  the 
conflict  as  still  open  for  decision,  while  Story  considers  it 
conclusively  settled  in  favour  of  the  lex  fari.(b)  The 
question  of  the  applicability  of  local  laws  of  prescription 
and  limitation  to  real  or  immovable  property  appears  to 
arise  most  naturally  in  this  form.  It  is  conceded  that  a 
valid  title  to  land  can  only  be  conferred  or  taken  away  by 
the  lex  rei  8it(e.(c)  It  is  equally  indisputable  that  the 
manner  and  time  of  bringing  an  action,  apart  from  any 
question  of  title  to  land,  are  regulated  like  other  matters 
of  procedure,  by  the  lex  fori,(d)  The  title  to  land  can  of 
course  be  only  directly  litigated  in  the  forum  situs,  but  in 
administering  and  enforcing  personal  equities,  it  may  often 
happen  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  title 
to  foreign  land  in  an  English  court.(e)     The  question 


(a)  Citing  Buchmdhoye  t.  MoUickund,  8  Moo.  P.  C.  4. 

(6)  Westlake,  §  252  ;  Storj,  S§  576-581.        (c)  AnU,  p.  161. 

(rf)  Infrik,  Chap.  X,  (ii.).  (e)^«*e,  p.  161,  9q. 
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Part  II. 
Property. 

caTvi. 

Prescription 
as  to  foreign 
land — how  far 
governed  by 
the  lex  situs. 


Liabilitv  of 
foreign  land 
to  debts  of 
owner. 


wlucli  will  then  arise  is,  whether  the  local  law  of  prescrip- 
tion or  limitation  has  either  conferred  or  taken  away  any 
title  to  the  foreign  land,  or  whether  it  has  merely  enacted 
a  rule  to  regulate  the  procedure  of  its  own  Courts,  which 
will  not  be  binding  upon  those  of  another  eountry  ?  In 
the  large  majority  of  cases,  such  laws  do  purport  either  to 
create  a  title  positively,  or  negatively  to  take  a  title  away 
by  preventing  its  assertion.  When  the  title  is  positively 
created  by  a  law  of  prescription,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
a  foreign  Court  cannot  be  justified  in  ignoring  it,  though 
its  own  laws  of  prescription  would  not  have  conferred  it 
under  the  same  circumstances.  The  matter  is  not  quite 
so  clear  when  the  local  law  of  limitation  merely  enacts 
that,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  no  action  to  assert  title 
shall  be  brought.  A  law  which  prohibits  the  assertion  of 
title  does,  however,  practically  take  it  away,  and  vest  it 
in  some  one  else.  No  person  can  be  said  to  have  a  valid 
title  to  land  by  the  lex  rei  sitw  which  that  law  does  not 
permit  him  to  assert  in  its  own  courts.  When  a  law  takes 
away  a  remedy  altogether,  it  virtually  destroys  the  right 
to  which  such  remedy  is  attached.  To  abolish  a  remedy 
is  not  to  regulate  it ;  and  the  right  to  regulate  the  remedy 
is  all  that  the  lex  fori  can  reasonably  claim.  There  may 
conceivably  be  cases  where  a  law  of  limitation  is  so  framed 
as  to  apply,  and  to  be  intended  to  apply,  to  procedure 
alone ;  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  this  will  not  be 
BO ;  and  subject  to  this  exception,  it  is  submitted  that  the 
provisions  of  the  lex  rei  sUm  as  to  the  period  of  limitation 
applicable  to  immovables  should  be  universally  followed. 

With  regard  to  the  liability  of  foreign  immovables  to 
the  debts  of  the  owner,  the  lex  situs,  apart  from  any 
consideration  of  an  equity  afiFecting  him,  is  alone  en- 
titled to  be  heard.  In  Harrison  v.  Harri»on/fl)  on  appeal 
from  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  where  a  Scotch  heir  had 
elected  to  take  Scotch  lands  by  descent  in  opposition  to 


(a)  Harrison  ▼.  Hofrimm^  L.  R.  8  Gb.  342 ;  Drummond  t,  Drumnwnd^ 
6  Bro.  P.  C.  601 ;  EUiott  r.  Minio,  6  Madl  16 ;  Carron  Iron  Co.  ▼.  Mae* 
taren,  5  H.  L.  C.  416. 
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an  English  will,  the  domicil  of  the  testator  being  English,  Part  II. 
and  the  will  itself  being  ineffectual  to  pass  real  estate  in  ^^™"^' 
Scotland,  it  was  decided  that  the  liability  of  the  Scotch  dr.  YI. 
real  estate  to  the  payment  of  debts,  as  between  the  heir 
and  the  pecuniary  legatees,  must  be  determined  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  and  not  by  the  law  of  the  country  where 
the  estate  was  being  administered.  In  that  case  Lord 
Selbome  said,  ^'The  doctrine  of  marshalling,  as  applied 
in  favour  of  legatees  against  heirs-at-law  taking  descended 
real  estates  in  England,  is  part  of  the  lex  lod  of  England 
affecting  those  real  estates,  and  no  question  of  conflict  of 
law  can  arise  under  those  circumstances.  It  is  a  wholly 
different  thing  when  persons,  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
personal  estate  only,  endeavour  indirectly  to  establish  in 
their  own  favour,  or  for  their  own  relief,  a  burthen  upon 
real  estate  situate  in  another  country,  which,  by  the  law 
of  that  country,  would  not  be  administered  so  as  to  give 

them  what  they  ask It  is  admitted,  as  I  understand, 

that  the  burthen  of  liability  to  debt,  so  far  as  relates  to 
real  estate,  can  only  be  created  by  the  lex  lod  rei  sitw; 
but  it  is  suggested  that  the  burthen  may  be  laid  on  real 
estate,  on  which  it  is  not  imposed  by  the  lex  loci  rei  aitcBy  by 

an  indirect  equity  in  favour  of  the  legatees What 

is  that  equity?  There  is  no  fiduciary  relation.  What 
right  have  these  legatees,  upon  the  footing  of  personal 
equity,  to  say  that  the  heir  shall  not  enjoy  the  Scotch 
real  estate  as  the  law  of  Scotland  gives  it  to  him,  or  that 
any  burthen  shall  directly  or  indirectly  be  thrown  upon 
that  real  estate  in  their  favour,  which  would  not  be  im- 
posed by  the  law  of  Scotland  ?  "(a)  Similarly  it  was 
decided  in  an  old  case  that  the  question  of  a  creditor's 
lien  on  real  estate  was  to  be  determined  by  the  lex 
8itus.(b)  It  may  be  added  that  a  heritable  Scotch  bond  Scotch  herit- 
in  the  possession  of  an  English  testator  is  real  estate,  and  •^^^°<^»- 
descends  to  his  heir-at-law,(c)  being    regarded   as   an 

(a)  L.  B.  8  Ch.  348.  (5)  8coU  ▼.  NeMU,  14  Vea.  438. 

(e)  Jokmton  ▼.  Baker,  4  Madd.  474,  d.  ;  Bueckueh  ?.  Moare,  4  Mad<L 
>7  ;  AUen  r.  Andertan,  5  Haiw,  163. 
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Part  II.     integral  part  of  the  Scotch  land  which  is  bound  by  it  to 
;Propectt.    gj^^igfy  thg  ^qIj^     jf qj  ^Q^g  ^-jj^  f^^  ^jjj^^  ^  perflOHal  obliga- 

Cap;VI.  tion  is  inserted  in  snch  bonds  alter  their  nature,  the 
personal  security  being  regarded  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  the 
heritable  security.(flf)  The  case  is  different  where  the 
heritable  bond  is  not  an  asset  in  the  possession  of  the 
testator  or  intestate,  but  a  bond  given  by  him  to  some  one 
else,  and  remaining  after  his  death  as  a  debt  due  from  his 
estate,  as  well  as  a  charge  upon  the  Scotch  land  on  which 
it  was  given.  Thus,  in  MaxtoeU  v.  Maxioell^Q))  where  an 
English  testator  charged  his  personal  residuary  estate  with 
payment  of  ''  all  his  just  debts,"  and  after  the  date  of  his 
will  borrowed  ;£'i4,ooo  on  Scotch  lands,  for  which  he  gave 
a  heritable  bond,  it  was  held  that  the  expression  '^  all  my 
just  debts  "  in  the  will,  interpreted  by  the  lex  dontwilii  of 
the  testator,  included  the  charge  on  the  Scotch  land,  and 
that  the  residuary  personal  estate  was  liable  to  payment 
of  the  ;f  14,000  in  exoneration  of  the  Scotch  realty.  The 
Scotch  heir,  who  took  by  intestacy  (the  will  not  affecting 
Scotch  lands)  was  therefore  not  put  to  his  election.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  case,  though  from  one  point  of  view 
the  converse  of  Jemingham  v.  Hcrhertjit)  depends  in 
substance  upon  totally  different  principles.  That  case 
shows  that  a  heritable  bond  in  the  possession  of  the  tes- 
tator, a  charge  on  somebody  else's  Scotch  land,  is  in  reality 
regarded  as  a  portion  of  that  land,  and  is  not  included  in  a 
bequest  of  the  testator's  personal  estate  like  other  chases  in 
actuniy  although  the  debt  which  it  secures  is  also  due  on  a 
personal  bond.  Maxivdl  v.  Maxtodl,  on  the  contraiy,  decided 
that  where  the  testator  had  given  such  a  heritable  bond, 
charging  his  Scotch  land,  the  debt  secured  by  it  was 
within  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  all  my  just  debts,"  as 
used  in  his  will.  The  first  case  was  decided  on  the  ground 
that  the  lex  situs  must  decide  what  is  realty  and  what  is 
not,  and  what  is  sufficient  to  pass  it ;  the  second  on  the 


(a)  Jerningham  v.  Herbert,  4  Buss.  388. 
(6)  L.R.4H.L,  -  -      - 

(c)  4  Russ.  388. 


lb)  L.Jt.  4  H<^L<  501 ;  S.  C.  '$ub  voe^McawtU  v.  Eydap,  L.  R.  4  Eq.  407, 

(c)  4  r 
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jground  that  the  lex  domicilii  must  be  called  in  to  interpret     Pabt  II. 
a  testator's  intention.  Propmty. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  the  fact  of  a  personal  obliga-  Cap.  VI. 
tion  being  inserted  in  a  Scotch  heritable  bond  does  not  scotch  herit-  • 
alter  ita  natnre,  bat  that  it  descends  notwithstanding  to  able  bond— 
the  heir-at-law.  But  if  the  personal  obligation  be  oon-  ^Hateral 
tained  in  a  sejwrate  instrument,  so  that  the  debt  due  to  aecurity. 
the  testator  was  secured  both  by  a  Scotch  heritable  bond 
charging  it  on  his  debtor's  land,  and  a  personal  security 
given  by  the  debtor,  the  personal  security  may  be  dis-. 
posed  of  by  a  will  in  the  form  of  the  domicil,  and  the  heir 
will  thus  lose  the  benefit  of  the  Scotch  heritable  bond,  as 
the  debt  secured  by  it  may  be  paid  to  the  executor  or 
legatee  under  the  will.  This  has  been  held  not  only  where 
the  personal  bonds  were  specifically  devised  by  the  will,(^) 
but  also  where  the  testator  had  devised  generally  to  his 
executors  ''  all  his  moneys,  securities  for  money ^  chattels, 
and  other  personal  estate."(&)  The  principles  on  which 
these  decisions  should  be  distinguished  from  those  cases 
in  which  it  has  been  held  that  a  Scotch  heritable  bond  is 
realty  to  which  the  Scotch  heir  is  entitled,  may  perhaps 
be  best  stated  in  this  way.  Where  a  heritable  bond  alone 
is  taken  by  the  testator  on  lending  his  money,  he  i^ 
regarded  as  having  in  efiect  laid  out  that  money  in  the 
purchase  of  Scotch  land.  But  where  he  takes  a  personal 
bond  as  well,  the  debt  due  to  him  is  regarded  as  still  a 
t3wsc  in  actioThy  which  still,  therefore,  forms  part  of  his 
personal  estate. 

The  judgment  in  Ctist  v.  Goring,  delivered  by  Lord  Ciut  v.  Odr- 
Bomilly,  forms  a  convenient  summary  of  the  previous  '''^' 
cases  on  the  subject,  and  may  be  quoted  with  advantage ; 
"This  is  a  case  in  which  the  determination  of  which 
system  of  law  is  to  prevail  depends  less  upon  principle 
than  upon  authority.  In  order,  therefore,  to  determine 
whether  the  Scotch  or  English  law  shall  prevail  in  this 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  authorities  affecting 

(a)  Bvedeueh  v.  Hoare,  4  Madd.  467.      (6)  Cuti  v.  Goring,  18  Bear.  383. 
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Part  IL  cases  of  this  description,  which  I  will  do  in  their  order. 
BOPBRTY.  ^j^^  g^  J  think  necessary  to  mention  is  Brodie  v.  Barry ^ 
Cap.  VI.  2  Ves.  &  B.  36.  It  is  very  distinguishable  from  this  case. 
There  the  testator  had  by  his  will  purported  to  dispose  of 
his  Scotch  real  estate,  but  the  will  not  being  in  conformity 
with  the  solemnities  required  by  the  Scotch  law,  was  in- 
operative for  this  purpose.  The  question  then  was  whether 
this  raised  a  question  of  election  against  the  Scotch  heir, 
who  was  a  legatee  under  the  will.  Sir  W.  Grant  held 
that  this  was  analogous  to  the  case  of  a  will  purporting  to 
dispose  of  copyholds  not  surrendered  to  the  use  of  the 
will,  and  that  therefore,  as  the  will,  in  the  case  of  copy- 
holds, could  be  read  against  the  customary  heir,  so  also, 
in  that  case,  the  will  could  be  read  against  the  heir  of  the 
Scotch  estates :  the  effect  of  which  was,  that  he  was  put 
to  his  election.  No  contest  arose  between  English  and 
Scotch  securities  for  the  same  debt.  There  was  in  that 
case  no  question  but  that  the  will  did  not  affect  the  debt, 
or  any  instrument  affecting  to  secure  it. 

"The  next  case  is  that  of  Johnstone  v.  Baker ^  4  Madd. 
474,  n.  That  also  was  a  case  where  the  heritable  bond 
was  the  only  security  given,  which  bond  did  not  pass  by 
the  will  of  the  testator,  and  which  is,  therefore,  distin* 
guishable  from  the  present  case. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Bucdcuch  v.  Hoare  (4  Madd.  467),  before 
Sir  John  Leach,  did  raise  a  question  between  English  and 
Scotch  instruments  given  to  secure  the  same  debt.  In  that 
case  the  testator  had  advanced  sums  of  money  to  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  and  the  Duke  of  Montague,  on  two  several 
occasions,  which  sums  were  secured  by  two  Scotch  herit* 
able  bonds  and  by  two  ordinary  English  money  bonds. 
The  testator,  by  his  will,  reciting  that  he  was  possessed  of 
two  bonds  or  obligations,  of  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch  and 
Montague,  bequeathed  them  to  his  executors,  upon  certain 
trusts  specified  in  the  will.  The  Court  held  that  the  will 
passed  the  debt,  and  that  the  heir  was  a  trustee  for  the 
legatee* 

"  In  JemingJuini  v.  Herbert  (4  Russ.  388),  before  Sir  John 
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Leaoh,  no  contest  arose  between  Ei^lish  and  Scotch  secnri-     Pabt  II. 
ties.    That  was  the  case  of  a  Scotch  heritable  bond  given  to      '^''"^"' 
secore  a  debt,  which,  although  it  also  contained  a  personal     Cap.  VI. 
obligation  to  pay  the  debt,  as  a  part  of  the  same  instrn* 
ment,  was  held  not  to  pass  by  a  will  which  affected 
English  property  only.    It  does  not  therefore,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  to  govern  this  question* 

^^  Alien  V.  Anderson  (S  Hare,  163),  before  Sir  James 
Wigram,  was  the  case  of  a  testator  who  at  the  time  of 
making  his  will  was  a  creditor  for  a  large  sum  of  money, 
apparently  not  secured  by  any  instrument  whatever.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  date  of  his  will,  a  Scotch  heritable  bond 
was  given  to  secure  his  debt,  which  bond  was  not  affected 
by  the  will.  The  Court  held,  that  the  heir  was  not  a  trustee 
for  the  legatees  under  the  will,  and  that  he  was  not  put  to 
his  election.  That  case  also  is  very  distinguishable  from 
the  present.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  analogous  to  the 
simple  case  of  a  testator  laying  out  money  in  the  purchase 
of  land  subsequently  to  the  date  of  his  will.  The  testator 
took  a  heritable  bond  as  a  security  for  the  debt,  which 
heritable  bond  did  not  pass  by  the  will.  If  he  had  taken 
real  estates  in  England,  in  exchange  for  the  debt,  it  would 
not  have  passed  by  the  will,  and  would  in  that  case  have 
been  in  all  respects  analogous  to  the  case  which  actually 
occurred ;  and  in  the  case  last  supposed  it  is  obvious  that, 
according  to  the  principle  of  English  law,  the  heir  could 
not  have  been  put  to  his  election. 

"In  DmmmoTid  v.  Drummond  (Roberts,  on  Personal 
Security,  p.  209),  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  com- 
mented upon  by  Sir  W.  Grant  in  Brodie  v.  Barry ^  there 
was  no  contest  between  securities.  The  contest  was, 
whether  the  English  personal  estates  or  the  Scotch  real 
estates,  should  be  applied  to  discharge  a  heritable  bond 
granted  by  the  testator  on  his  Scotch  estates;  and  it 
was  there  held,  that  the  Scotch  law  was  to  govern  the 
question,  inasmuch  as  the  rights  of  a  person  to  real 
property  must  depend  upon  the  law  of  the  country  where 
it  was  situated ;.  and  consequently,  that  the  person  who 
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Pabt  II.     took  the  Scotch  real  estate  must  take  it  with  the  burthen 
BOPERTY.    ^p^^  .^^  ^j^^^  estate  being  by  the  Scotch  law  the  primary 

Cap.  VI.      fund  for  the  payment  of  the  bond The  only  dis- 

tinction  between  Bucdeuch  v.  Hoare  and  the  present  case 
rests  on  this,  that  there  the  testator  had,  by  his  will, 
specifically  bequeathed  the  English  securities  for  the 
debt.  In  this  case  the  testator  has  not  specified  the 
securities,  but  he  has  disposed  of  his  personal  property  in 
general  terms.  The  description,  however,  of  the  property 
bequeathed,  contains  the  words  ^securities  for  money ^ 
which  obviously  includes  the  bond  in  question.  But  I 
think  that  this  specific  mention  is  not  essential  to  the  case. 
The  English  bond  was  the  primary  security  for  the  debt ; 
it  was  never  cancelled;  and  it  was  not  merged  in  or 
extinguished  by  the  Scotch  bond,  which  was  given  as  an 
additional  security."(a) 


SUMMARY, 

(ii.)   NATURE  AND  INCIDENTS  OF  REAL  OR  IBCMOVABLE 
PROPERTY. 

P  179-  The  lex  rei  sUce  is  entitled  to  determine  what  is,  and 

what  is  not,  real  or  immovable  property. 

The  lex  rei  sitoe  may  accordingly  impress  the  character 
of  personality  upon  tiie  res  sUa  for  its  own  purposes  (as 

pp.  iSo,  i8i.  for  the  payment  of  legacy  duty),  without  abandoning  its 
claim  to  regard  the  same  res  sita  as  realty  or  immovable 
property  for  the  purposes  of  international  law.  The  lex 
rei  sitce^  in  calling  the  res  siki  personalty,  does  not  thereby 
convert  it  into  movable  personalty.  Movables  and  per- 
sonalty are  not  equivalent  terms. 

The  lex  rei  sUce  will  generally  prevail  as  to  questions  of 
limitation  and  prescription  in  their  application  to  real  or 
immovable  property,  inasmuch  as  these  naturally  arise 

pp.  183-186.  only  in  the  forum  rei  sitce.  There  is  some  authority  for 
saying  that  the  lex  rei  sitco  will  also  prevail  when  such 

('#)  Chut  T.  Ooring,  18  BeftT.  383. 
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qaestions  ariae  in  a  foreign  ooort ;  bat  among  j  arista  there    Past  n. 
is  some  conflict  of  opinion  on  the  point,  the  lex  fori  assert-     »o^»"^» 
ing  its  claim  to  deal  with  the  matter  as  pertaining  to  the     Cap.  VI, 
remedy. 

The  Ux  rei  sUce  will  determine  the. liability  of  real  or 
immovable  property  for  the  debts  of  its  deceased  owner 
testate  or  intestate,  and  the  obligation  of  the  heir  in  re-  pp.  187-192. 
spect  of  those  debts.  Bat  this  principle  may  be  modified, 
(L)  by  the  role  that  the  constraction  of  a  will  depends 
upon  the  law  of  the  domidl  of  the  deceased ;  (ii.)  by  a 
personal  eqaity  affecting  the  heir. 

(iii.)  Transfer  of  Immovable  Property  inter  vivos. 

It  is  firmly  established,  that  both  as  regards  the  capacity  Capacity  for 
of  transferring,  and  the  necessary  forms  to  effect  the  trsmsfer,  ^^  ^^' 
of  land,  the  lex  situs  is  alone  competent  to  8peak.(a)  With 
respect  to  formalities,  the  rule  has  been  recently  recognised 
and  followed,  in  a  case  where  it  was  held  that  a  conveyance 
not  nnder  seal,  executed  in  England,  of  the  right  of  shoot- 
ing over  Scotch  lands,  was  governed  by  Scotch  and  not  by 
English  law.(&)  As  regards  the  question  of  capacity,  there 
is  a  dearth  of  English  decisions,  and  Mr.  Westlake  (Priv. 
Int.  Law,  §  89)  shows  an  inclination  to  refer  to  it,  even 
with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  realty,  to  the  lex  domicilii  of 
the  person,  rather  than  to  the  Ux  situs.  It  has  been  pointed 
oat  in  a  previous  chapter  that  English  law  as  to  the  proper 
test  for  determining  the  capacity  of  a  person,  with  reference 
to  a  particular  act,  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  ;(c)  but  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  fact  of  an  Englishman  being 
domiciled  in  Prussia,  where  majority  is  not  attained  until 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  would  be  sufficient  to  invalidate  a 
conveyance  by  him  of  English  land  made  when  he  was 
twenty-four.  This  is,  however,  a  proposition  for  which 
ntmierous  jurists,  who  advocate  the  claims  of  the  domi- 


a)  Story,  Coniliet  of  Laws,  §§  430,  436  a;    see  the  oaMs^dtod,  ibid*: 


D.^.  '  (6)  Adams  y.  CbOUrbudc,  10  Q.  B.  D.  403. 
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Part  H, 
Pbopebtt, 

Cap.  VI. 

Tranefer  of 
Jtnmovables, 


Formalities 
of  transfer. 


Bestnuntson 
transfer. 


dliary  law,  are  prepared  to  contend ;  (a)  bat  the  language 
of  Abbott,  0.  J.,  in  BirtwhisUe  v.  Vardill,(b)  may  be  quoted 
to  show  bow  untenable  it  must  be  considered.  '^  The  rule 
as  to  the  law  of  the  domicil  has  never  been  extended  to 

real  property Is  there  any  authority  that  the  law 

of  England)  as  to  any  lands  in  England,  is  to  adopt  the  law 
of  a  foreign  country  ?  "(c) 

As  to  the  formalities  required  to  make  a  valid  transfer, 
there  is  a  greater  abundance  of  decisions.  Transfer  irUer 
vivos  of  real  estate,  by  English  law,  must  be  governed  as 
to  the  formalities  which  accompany  it,  by  the  lex  rei  sUcb 
alone.((2)  In  Bobinson  v.  Bland  (e)  Lord  Mansfield  said : 
^'  In  every  disposition  or  contract  where  the  subject-matter 
relates  locally  to  England,  the  law  of  England  must  govern, 
and  must  have  been  intended  to  govern.  Thus  ....  as 
to  conveyances  or  wills  of  land,  the  local  nature  of  the  thing 
requires  them  to  he  carried  into  execution  according  to  the  law 
here^  Waterhouse  v.  Stansfield  (/)  was  a  case  where  the 
effect  of  the  law  in  Demerara  was  considered  as  to  land 
there  situate,  purporting  to  restrain  the  alienation  by  a 
debtor  of  any  immovable  property  without  the  assent  of 
his  creditors,  express  or  implied,  and  without  certain 
prescribed  forms,  intended  to  secure  this  object;  and  it 
was  held  that  such  a  law  must  prevail  to  exclude  the  claim 
of  an  English  assignee  of  the  equitable  interest  in  such 
land.  Turner,  V.O.,  said :  "  When  the  law  of  a  foreign 
country  places  a  restraint  upon  the  alienation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  a  debtor  situate  in  such  country,  an  equity  arising 
here  on  a  contract  entered  into  in  respect  of  Such  property 
cannot  be  enforced  against  the  lex  lod  rei  sitceJ* 

The  restraint  spoken  of  in  the  case  last  cited  was,  as 
has  been  said,  only  conditional,  depending  upon  the  neglect 
or  employment  of  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  lex  situs. 


See  SioiT,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  432  iq,,  51  aq. 

5B.&O.451. 

As  to  the  recent  alteration  in  the  law  regarding  the  capacity  of  aliens. 


tee  13  &  34  Vict  c.  14,  anU,  p. 


(e)  2  Burr.  1079. 


;  Wa 


2  Dwarris  on  Stat  648  ;  Warrender  ▼.  Warrendert  9  Bligh,  127, 


(/)  10  Hare,  254, 
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It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  all  restraintB  imxx)sed    Pabt  ll. 
by  that  law,  which  determines  generally  the  effect  and  "^' 

operation  of  any  attempt  at  the  transfer  of  realty,  are  to  Cap.  VI. 
he  accepted  as  binding ;  and  that  such  restraints  only  Transfer  of 
bind  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  authority  which  imnumabUt, 
imposed  them.  Thus  the  English  Statute  of  Mortmain 
does  not  apply  to  land  within  the  colonies,  which  was 
decided  in  Whicker  v.  JSu7ne,(a)  upon  the  authority  of 
Sir  W.  Grant  in  Attomey^General  v.  Stewart^Qi)  though  the 
case  turned  more  upon  the  intention  of  the  Legislature, 
and  the  policy  of  the  law  of  mortmain  generally,  than 
npon  the  strictness  of  the  theory  of  the  intra-territorial 
ox>eration  of  all  laws  regulating  the  disposition  of  im- 
movables. Nor  do  they  apply  to  land  in  Scotland ;  but 
where  a  will  was  made  in  England,  and  according  to 
Euglish  form,  by  a  domiciled  Scotchman,  bequeathing 
money  to  trustees  to  purchase  lands  (without  saying  where), 
and  pay  over  the  rents  for  charitable  purposes  to  persons 
resident  in  Scotland,  the  bequest  was  held  void  under  the 
Statute  of  Mortmain,  there  being  nothing  in  the  words  to 
show  that  a  purchase  of  anything  but  English  lands  was 
contemplated.((;) 

In  Benavd  y.  Tourangeau  (d)  the  effect  of  an  attempt  at 
restriction  of  all  alienation  for  twenty  years,  by  a  Canadian 
testator,  was  discussed  with  reference  to  Canadian  land ; 
and  though  it  was  suggested  in  argument,  by  way  of 
analogy,  that  such  a  restriction  would  be  bad  by  English 
law,  even  if  there  had  been  a  gift  over,  it  was  assumed 
throughout  that  the  real  question  was,  whether  such  a 
restraint  on  the  alienation  of  Canadian  land  was  bad  or 
good  by  the  law  of  Canada.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Romilly 
aaid  in  his  judgment  that  it  would  be  invalid,  not  only  by 
the  old  French  law,  prevailing  in  Lower  Canada,  but  by 
the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  all  that  was  meant  by  this  latter  expression  was  to 

(a)  7  H.  L.  C.  124.  (b)  2  Meriy.  143. 

(e)  Attome^'Oeneral  v.  MiU,  3  Rius.  328;  C^rtia  t.  Mutton,  14  Vo8. 

537- 
(cQ  L.  R  2  P.  C.  4. 
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Pa«t  II. 

PftOPERrY. 

Cap.  VI. 


p.  193. 


PP-  194, 195- 


signify  those  rales  of  pnbllc  policy  which  most  be  takeu 
as  part  of  the  Common  Law  in  every  part  of  the  British 
Empire. 

SUMMABY. 
(iii.)  TRANSFER  OF  IMMOVABLE   PROPERTY  INTER  VIVOS, 

The  lex  situs  determines  all  questions  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  real  estate. 

Thus  (inter  cdia)^  it  determines  the  capacity  of  the 
parties  to  the  transfer. 

[There  is,  however,  little  direct  authority  on  this  x>oint» 
and  jurists  show  a  tendency  to  decide  capacity  on  this,  as 
on  all  other  matters,  by  the  lex  domicilii,] 

The  formalities  of  the  transfer,  and  the  restrictions  on 
the  freedom  of  alienation,  are  similarly  decided  by  the 
same  law. 


Formalities 
of  wills  of 
immoyableB. 


(iv.)  Siuscession  to  Immovable  Property  by  Will. 

It  is  hardly  necei3sary  to  state  that  the  principle  that 
conveyances  inter  vivos  of  realty  must  comply  with  the 
formalities  required  by  the  lex  situs,  applies  A  fortiori  to 
all  alienations  of  real  property  by  will,  (a)  But  a  will» 
though  not  executed  so  as  to  pass  real  estate,  may  be  read . 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  in  it  an  implied  condition 
respecting  real  estate,  annexed  to  a  gift  of  personal  pro- 
perty, and  thus  in  Brodie  v.  Barry, (h)  a  Scotch  heir-at-law, 
who  was  entitled  to  personal  property  under  a  will  made 
in  English  form,  was  put  to  his  election.  Exactly  the 
reverse  case  occurred  in  Bundas  v.  BundaSy(c)  where  the 
heir-at-law  of  real  estate  in  England,  which  the  testator 
had  attempted  to  devise  by  a  will  in  Scotch  form,  imperfect 
to  carry  out  the  intention,  was  put  to  his  approbate  or 
reprobate  of  the  will  as  it  stood.     Where  the  heir-at-law, 


(a)  Ooppin  y.  Ooppbn^  2  P.  Wms.  291 ;  Curti$  ▼.  HuUcn^  14  Ves.  537 ; 
ooiy  V.  8mUh^  i  Vera.  85 ;  Drummond  t.  Drummond,  3  Bro.  P.  C.  ']!V)mL 
)i. 

(e)  2  Dow  &  CI.  349. 


Bavey 
601. 
(6)  2  Ves.  &  B.  127 
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in  such  a  case,  elects  to  take  by  inheritance  in  opposition     Part  U. 
to  the  will,  it  has  been  already  shown  that  no  personal    ^"o"*""^- 
equity  attaches  to  him,  by  which  the  foreign  realty  can    Cap.  VI. 
be  affected  by  the  law  of  the  English  court  as  to  mar-  Succatumto 
shalling  in  favour  of  legatees,(a)  the  mere  feet  that  he  is  immovahlM. 
before  the  Court  as  a  party  to  the  suit  not  warranting  any 
interference  as  to  the  foreign  real  estate,  with  the  lex  loci 
Tei  sitce.    Such  an'  equity  results,  however,  from  the  ex-  ^niUos 
pressed  intention  of  the  testator,  according  to  the  inter-  ^devilSi!^" 
pretatioYi  of  his  will  by  the  domiciliary  law,(&)  and  therefore 
though  the  English  will  of  a  domiciled  Englishman  may 
not  be  available  to  devise   Scotch  land,  yet  the  heir  to 
whom  it  would  go  on  intestacy  cannot  share  in  other 
benefits  under  the  will,  if  he  defeat  the  intention  of  the 
testator  as  to  the  land  by  taking  advantage  of  the  in- 
validity of  the  will  to  pass  it  to  the  devisee.     In  such  a  Foreign  heir 
case,  tiierefore,  he  is  put  to  his  election;  but  the  inten- ^■y^^®"^ 
tion  of  the  testator  to  pass  the  foreign  land  by  his  will 
must  clearly  appear,  and  it  has  been  held  that  general 
expresgiam  will. not,  as  a  rule,  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
intention,  (c)     General  words  of  intention  will  be  intended 
to  apply  to  such  property  only  as  would  by  its  nature  pass 
by  the  will,  and  to  the  uses  therein  expressed.(^    Or,  as 
Lord  Oranworth  expressed  it  in  a  more  modem  case,(e) 
the  designation  of  the  subject  intended  to  be  affected  by 
the  instrument  in  general  words  imports  primd  facie  that 
property  only  upon  which  the  instrument  is  capable  of 
operating.    To  affect  foreign'  land  indirectly  by  a  will  not 
executed  according  to  the  lex  sitvs,  by  putting  the  heir  to 
his  election,  the  foreign  property  must  be  either  specific- 
ally devised,  as  in  Brodic  v.  Barry  (/)  or  there  must  be 
at  any  rate  words  from  which  the  intention  to  act  on  it 
can  be  unequivocally  gathered.    These  principles  have 
been  fully  recognised  in  the  later  cases,  an  heir  of  foreign 

{a)  Harrimm  v.  Harriaon,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  342 ;  ante,  p.  164. 

-(&}  JfomoeS  T.Jfaa»oett»L.B.  4  H.L.  501.  

(c)  JchnaoH  Y,Tdfourd,  i  Buss.  &  My.  254 ;  AUeny.Ander9tm,  5  Hars,i63. 

{d)  Per  Sir  J.  Leach  in  John$<m  v.  Teljaurd.  . 

(«)  Maxaell  v.  MaxieeOj  2  De  G.  M.  &  G.  705.        (/)  2  Ves.  &  B.  131. 
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Part  II.    immoYables  being  put  to  his  election  by  a  will  not  in  itself 

'    operating  upon  them,  only  where  there  was  a  personal 

^^^'  ^^'  equity  affecting  him  wiih  reference  to  them,  arising  from 
SiU!ce$noHto  the  expressed  intention  of  the  testator  or  in  any  other 
ItmrnovabUs.  manner.  Thus,  in  Dewar  v.  MwUlavd^ia)  a  will  devised 
lands  in  England  to  the  testator's  son  and  heir  for  life, 
remainder  to  trustees,  and  also  lands  in  St.  Kitts  to  th^ 
same  trustees  upon  trust  to  sell  and  invest  the  proceeds 
in  lands  in  England,  to  hold  on  the  same  trusts.  The  will 
was  executed  according  to  the  English  law  only,  and  did 
not  operate  so  as  to  pass  the  land  in  St.  Kitts,  but  the 
heir-at-law  having  received  the  rents  of  the  St.  Eatta 
estates  during  his  life,  his  infant  heir  was  held  bound 
by  such  election  after  his  death,  so  as  to  be  debarred  from 
setting  up  his  title  as  heir  of  the  lands  in  question  against 
the  title  of  the  trustees,  who  had  contracted  to  sell  the 
property  to  a  stranger.  So  in  Orrell  v.  OrrM0)  where  a 
testator  devised,  ^'  all  the  residue  of  my  real  estate  situate 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere,"  having 
real  estate  in  Scotland  as  well  as  England,  the  heir-at-law 
taking  the  Scotch  lands  was  put  to  his  election,  it  being 
held  that  the  testator  had  sufficiently  indicated  his  inten-* 
tion  to  dispose  of  his  real  estate  in  Scotland  as  far  as 
he  was  able  to  do  so;  notwithstanding  the  general  rule 
that  without  clear  evidence  of  intention,  a  testator  will 
be  supposed  only  to  be  dealing  with  what  he  can  disclose 
of  by  the  instrument  whose  construction  is  in  question. 
Except,  however,  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  such  a  personal 
equity  as  that  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  election,  a 
will  of  foreign  realty  must  comply  strictly  with  the  fee 
loci  rei  sitce^  and  with  that  law  alone ;  and  it  was  decided 
long  ago(o)  that  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  would 
not  direct  an  issue  to  try  the  validity  of  a  will  of  lands 
in  one  of  the  colonies,  which  have  distinct  local  laws  of 
their  own.  And  it  has  been  decided  that  the  provisions  of 
20  &  21  Vict.  c.  77 f  which  authorise  the  citing  of  the  heir-* 

(a)  L.  R.  2  Eq.  834.  (6)  L.  R.  6  Ch;  30a. 

(c)  Pike  V.  Eoare,  a  Ed.  182. 
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at-law  or  persona  interested  in  the  real  estate,  when  con-     Pabt  II. 

tentious  proceedings  arise  as  to  the  validity  of  a  will,  and      *  J| 

by  which  the  probate  of  a  will  granted  after  such  litigation    Cap.  VL 
is  to  enure  to  the  benefit  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  SueoeBdonto 
real  estate  affected  by  the  will,  are  not  applicable  to  wills  /mmwaftfeg. 
which  in  whole  or  in  part  have  not  been  executed  in  ac* 
cordance  with  the  Wills  Act  (i  Vict,  c,  26).(a)     These 
statutory  provisions  cannot  be  employed,  therefore,  when 
the  testator  was  not  domiciled  in  England,  and  his  will 
was  executed  so  as  only  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
law  of  his  domicil,  in  order  to  bind  indirectly  immovable 
property  in  England  by  a  will  not  executed  in  accordance 
with  the  lex  »Utis.    The  construction,  however,  of  wills  is 
in  all  cases  a  matter  for  the  law  of  the  domicil  alone, 
even  when  the  destination  of  immovables  situate  in  some 
country  other  than  that  of  the  domicil  is  affected  by  it.(&) 

It  will  be  seen  below,  when  the  succession  to  movables  WUl  of  immoT. 
under  a  wiU  or  intestacy  is  considered  (Chap.  VII.),  that  f^^^^f^^^ 
the  legitimacy  of  a  child  depends  for  the  purposes  of  such  "cb^d"  in 
succession  upon  the  law  of  its  domicil  at  birth,(c)  that  is,   ^^"^ 
of  the  fiEkther's  domicil  at  that  time.(eQ    The  question  may 
arise,  whether  the  same  test  is  to  be  applied  in  the  case  of 
a  devise  of  English  land  ^'  to  the  children  of  A. ; "   or 
whether  the  lex  situs  is  to  prevail,  and  the  principle  of 
Birtwhistle  v.  Vardill  applied.    On  the  one  hand,  idl  the 
authorities  cited  in  the  preceding  pages  may  be  relied 
upon,  which  show  that  the  lex  situs  governs  as  to  all 
matters  connected  with  the  transfer  of  immovables;   in 
addition  to  the  undoubted  fact  {infrdy  p.  202)  that  for 
the  purpose  of  inheriting  English  land  the  heir  must 
be  legitimate  by  English  law  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  his 

(a)  Campbdl  ▼.  Lucy,  L.  B.  2  P.  &  D.  209. 

{h\  TroUer  v.  Trotter,  4  Bligb,  N.  S.  502 ;  S.  C.  3  Wile.  &  S.  407 ; 

NOftm  ▼.  Wylie,  10  H.  L.  G.  i. 

(e)  Re  Ooodman*8  TnuU,  17  Ch.  D.  266 ;  50  L.  J.  Ch.  425,  overruling 
Bmfe$  r.  Bedale,  i  H.  &  M.  798. 

(a)  In  CMea  of  legitimisation  per  $uhtequen$  matrimonium,  the  child 
muat  be  legitimate  by  the  law  of  the  father's  domicil,  not  onW  at  the  time  of 
the  birth,  bat  at  the  time  of  the  sabsequent  marriage :  Be  Cfrove,  Voucher 
T.  TVeaeurjfy  40  Ch.  D.  p.  216  ;  ante,  p.  62. 
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Part  II.  domicil.    On  the  other  fiide,  the  language  of  James,  L.  J., 

"""^'  in  OoodmarCs  Trusts   (mprd)    speaks    in    no   uncertain 

Cap.  VI.  words.     "There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  as  to  what  the 


awxtmonto  English  law  as  to  an  English  child  is Bnt  the 

ImmovabkB.  question  is,  What  is  the  rule  which  the  English  law  adopts 
and  applies  to  a  non-English  child  ?  This  is  a  question 
of  international  comity  and  international  law.  According 
to  that  law  as  recognised,  and  that  comity  as  practised  in 
4dl  other  civilised  communities,  the  states  of  a  person,  his 
legitimacy  or  illegitimacy,  is  to  be  determined  everywhere 
by  the  law  of  the  country  of  his  origin — ^the  law  under 
which  he  was  bom.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would 
require  a  great  force  of  argument  derived  from  legal 
principles,  or  great  weight  of  authority,  clear  and  distinct, 
to  justify  us  in  holding  that  our  comity  stands  in  this 
respect  aloof  in  barbarous  insularity  from  the  rest  of  the 
civilised  world." 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  considering  this  question, 
that  until  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case 
last  cited  (1880),  the  principle  of  applying  the  law  of  the 
domicil  of  the  successor  to  decide  his  legitimacy  was  not 
recognised  at  all,  even  with  respect  to  movables;  and 
Story's  statement  of  the  English  law  on  this  point  must 
be  read  as  the  expression  only  of  the  earlier  Wnglish 
cases  on  the  6ubject(a)  It  is  now,  however,  clear  that 
both  with  regard  to  testacy  and  intestacy,  the  legitimacy  of 
the  successor  to  movables  depends  upon  his  personal  law. 
It  is  submitted  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  test 
should  not  be  applied  in  the  case  of  a  devise  of  English 
be  referred'to  land.  There  may  at  first  sight  appear  something  inoon- 
^^  sistent  in  applying  the  lex  sUus  to  a  case  of  inheriting 
land  as  heir,  and  the  lex  domicilii  when  the  question  is  of 
the  legitimacy  of  a  devisee,  but  the  cases  are  really 
different  in  principle.  In  the  case  of  heirship,  the 
question  is  what  sort  of  heir  the  lex  situs  demands.  In 
the  case  of  a  devise  ^'  to  the  children  of  A.,"  the  question 

(a)  Story,  Confl.  §  479  h  ;  Enahin  v.  TTyZie,  10  H.  L.  Gas.  i ;  JSoyet  v* 
Bedale,  i  U.  &  M.  798. 
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is  what  Bort  of  children  the  testator  intended.     "  Hdnkip     Part  IL 
is  an  incident  of  land,  depending  on  local  law,  the  law  of  "^' 

the  country,  the  county,  die  manor,  and  even  of  the  Cap.  VI. 
particnlar  property  itself,  the  forma  doni.  Kinship  is  an 
incident  of  the  person,  and  nniversal."(a)  Legitimacy 
is  an  incident  of  kinship  and  was,  in  fact,  the  very  incident 
of  kinship,  of  which  James,  L.  J.,  was  speaking  in  the  words 
quoted. 

The  question  has  not  been  expressly  decided,  but  inas- 
much as  BirtwhistU  v.  VardiU(h)  (the  case  which  estab- 
lished that  an  heir  to  English  land  must  be  bom  in  wed- 
lock) was  a  case  of  heirship,  not  of  devise,  it  is  submitted 
that  it  is  no  authority  against  the  view  suggested.  A  * 
devise  of  English  land  "  to  the  heir  of  A."  would  of  course 
be  a  veiy  different  thing ;  and  could  hardly  be  construed 
otherwise  than  as  a  devise  to  that  person,  who  was  regarded 
as  the  heir  by  the  law  of  the  situs. 

8UMMABY. 
(iv.)  SDCXJESSION  TO  IMMOVABLE  PROPERTY  BY  WILL. 

The  lex  situs  decides  the  capacity  of  the  testator  to  p.  196. 
devise  immovable  estate  (see,  however,  the  qualification  of 
the  rule  just  stated  as  to  the  capacity  to  transfer  inter 
vivos),  the  formalities  of  the  testamentary  instrument,  and 
its  operation  upon  the  land  which  it  affects  to  devise. 

But  where  a  testator  intends  and  attempts  to  devise  p.  197. 
immovable  estate  by  a  will  not  effectual  to  do  so  by  the 
lex  situs,  the  heir  of  the  immovable  estate  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  take  a  bequest  of  movable  personal  estate  under 
the  will,  and  to  defeat  the  same  will  as  to  the  land.  In 
such  a  case,  he  will  be  put  to  his  election  whether  he  will 
accept  the  will  for  all  purposes  or  for  none. 

The  liability  of  his  foreign  immovable  estate  to  the  pp.  i97i  i^5* 
personal  debts  of  the  testator  depends  upon  the  lex  sUus 
alone,  where  no  mtention  on  the  part  of  the  testates  to 

(a)  From  lodgment  of  James,  LJ.,  in  Ocodfnan^s  Tru8U,  8uprd,      ' 
(6)  7  CI.  &F.  895.  -J 
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Part  H. 
Pbopkbty. 

CapTvI. 


p.  197. 


p.  199. 


pp.  199-401. 


interfere  with  that  law  ap{)eara;  and  the  law  of  his 
domicil  cannot  impose  any  bnrden  npon  snch  foreign  im<> 
movable  estate  from  which  by  its  own  law  it  is  exempt. 

The  intention  of  the  testator  to  devise  or  bnrden  foreign 
land  by  a  will  insufficient  by  the  lex  sUiis  to  do  so,  must, 
in  order  to  impose  a  x)orsonal  equity  on  the  heir,  be  on- 
equivocally  expressed.  General  words,  which  might  be 
satisfied  by  a  different  interpretation,  will  not  be  construed 
as  evidence  of  such  an  intention. 

The  construction  of  wills,  even  when  foreign  land  may 
be  indirectly  affected  by  it,  is  for  the  law  of  the  testator's 
domicil  alone. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  legitimacy  of  a  devisee  of 
land  is  to  be  decided  by  the  lex  sUus^  or  by  the  law  of  his 
domicil  (as  in  the  case  of  movables).  The  lex  domicUii 
appears  preferable  on  theoretical  grounds. 


Hitherto  the  transfer  of  immovable  property  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wish  of  its  owner,  expressed  either  in  a  con- 
veyance inter  vivos,  or  by  a  testamentary  disposition,  has 
been  spoken  of.  Land,  however,  changes  owners  under 
certain  circumstances  without  any  expressed  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  owner,  by  the  mere  operation  of  law.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  what  law  operates,  and  how 
far  it  excludes  all  others,  in  the  alienation  of  land  either 
(v.)  by  successipn  on  intestacy,  or  (vi.)  by  assignment  on 
bankruptcy,  or  (vii.)  by  operation  of  marriage. 
Inheritance  of  (v.)  Swxessum  to  ImmovaUe  Property  on  Intestacy. — It 
has  already  been  stated,  in  treating  of  the  question  of 
legitimacy,  that  the  English  law  requires  an  heir  to 
English  land  to  be  legitimate  by  the  law  of  the  situs  as 
well  as  by  that  of  his  domicil.  (a)  Not  only  is  this  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  the  former  law,  but  the  destination 
of  the  property  is  determined  in  all  other  respects  by  it.(i) 
The  question  in  Birtwhistle  v.  Vardill^  before  which  deci- 

{d\  Doe  d.  Birtwhistle  v.  VardiU.  7  Gl.  Ar  F.  895 ;  and  see  n^n^  p.  60. 
On  tne  qnestion  whether  this  special  legitimacy  u  required  for  Bocoemoo  to 
ckatteli  real,  see  note  to  thta  chapter,  pp.  214-224. 

(6)  Jarman  on  Wills,  p.  2. 
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fiion  the  law  on  this  point  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  Past  U. 
settled,  was  whether  a  child  bom  in  Scotland,  of  parents  ■^™^^' 
domiciled  there,  before  their  marriage,  being  admittedly  Cap.  VI. 
legitimate  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  was  legitimate  for  the  Legitimacy  o7 
purpose  of  taking  English  lands  by  inheritance;  and  after  inheritonu 
two  arguments  before  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  solenmly 
decided  that  he  was  not,  since  an  heir  must  be,  in  Lord 
Coke's  words,  "«c  judis  nuptiis  procreatvs;  nam  heres 
legitimus  est  qu&in  nupticc  demonstrarU.^  It  has  been 
already  pointed  out  that  this  decision  was  arrived  at  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  that  it 
is  in  conflict  with  the  view  taken  on  the  question  of  legi« 
timacy  by  the  jurists  of  almost  all  other  nations ;  but  the 
general  rule,  that  the  succession  to  real  estate  is  governed 
in  all  respects  by  the  lex  loci  rei  sUce,  is  established  by  it 
for  all  practical  purposes,  la  the  words  of  Wheaton 
(laements  of  Litemational  Law,  §  80),  the  "  law  of  the 
place  where  real  property  is  situate  governs  exclusively  as 
to  the  tenure,  the  title,  and  the  descent  of  such  property," 
while  the  English  law  alone,  when  it  speaks  as  the  lex  situs j 
demands  that  the  heir  should  be  legitimate  by  the  law  of 
his  domicil  as  well.  And  on  the  same  principle,  it  has 
been  decided  that  although  a  son  legitimised  per  svbseg^iefis 
matrimonium  by  the  law  of  his  domicil  has  the  personal 
statvs  of  legitimacy,  yet  upon  his  death  without  issue  his 
father  cannot  inherit  English  land  from  him  (under  3  &  4 
Will.  IV.  c.  io6).(a) 

The  law  of  the  situs  similarly  decides  the  nature  of  the 
succession  to  immovable  property,  and  its  incidents.  Thus 
a  heritable  Scotch  bond  in  the  possession  of  an  English 
testator  is  real  estate,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  will  effectual 
to  pass  Scotch  realty,  descends  to  his  heir-at-law.(&) 
And  where  a  Scotch  heir  elected  to  take  Scotch  realty  by 
descent  in  opposition  to  an  English  will,  it  was  held  by 
Lord  Selbome  that  the  doctrine  of  marshalling  did  not 

(a)  Be  D<m*9  Eitate,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  98. 

{b)  Buodtueh  t.  Hoare,  4  Hadd.  467 ;  JokniUme  y.  Baker,  4  Ifadd. 
474,  n. ;  Jendngham  t.  Herbert,  4  Ross.  388. 
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Fart  IL     apply,  and  that  the  incidents  of  the  snccession  to  the 

Pbopbhty.    goQt^jh  realty  were  governed  by  the  lex  loci   rei   sitoi 

Cap.  YI.     alone.(a)     In  the  case  last  cited,  Lord  Selbome  says, 

Suceesnonto  "  ^^  ^^^  judgment  all  questions  as  to  the  burdens  and 

Immovables.  liabilities  of  real  estate  situate  in  a  foreign  country,  in  the 

absence  of  any  trust  or  personal  contract'  (which  might 

make  a  difference),  depend  simply  upon  the  law  of  the 

^uities         country  where  the  real  estate  exists."    So  where  the  heir 

affecting  heir,  ^j  ^  g^^j^  ^^^^  gj^  ^  ^^^  ^  England  to  have  his 

estate  exonerated  from  a  heritable  bond  by  the  applica- 
tion of  personal  estate  in  England,  Sir  J.  Leach  held  that 
the  question  whether  he  had  an  equity  to  be  exonerated 
was  to  be  determined  by  the  lex  loci  rei  sUce^  and  not  by 
the  law  of  the  country  where  the  personal  estate  happened 
locally  to  be.(5)  Almost  exactly  the  same  question  had 
previously  arisen  in  Dru/m/numd  v.  DrummoTul ;  (c)  but  it 
appeared  there  that  the  intestate  had  been  domiciled  in 
England  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  not  stated  to 
have  been  the  case  in  Elliott  v.  Minto.  The  decision 
there  also  was  in  favour  of  the  lex  loci  rei  sUce.  In  another 
case,  cited  by  Sir  W.  Grant  at  the  same  time  as  Drummond 
V.  Drwmmond,  the  Scotch  heir  was  also  one  of  the  next  of 
kin,  and  claimed  his  share  in  the  personalty  of  the  intes- 
tate, who  had  died  domiciled  in  England.  By  the  Scotch 
law,  he  was  not  entitled  to  do  so  except  on  condition  of 
collating  or  bringing  into  hotchpot  the  real  estate,  so  as 
to  form  one  common  subject  of  division ;  but  it  was  held 
that  the  English  law  was  to  be  followed,  and  that  he  was 
entitled  to  share  in  the  personalty  without  fulfilling  this 
condition.((Q  The  real  analogy  between  this  case  and 
that  of  Drummond  v.  Drummond  is  perhaps  not  veiy  close, 
but  it  appears  correct  enough  to  say  that  the  conditions  on 
which  a  man  is  to  sharie  in  personalty  must  be  prescribed 
by  the  law  of  the  intestate's  domidl  alone.(e)    In  Drum- 

ia)  HarriMon  ▼.  Harrison,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  342,  346. 
&)  MioU  T.  Minto,  6  Madd.  16. 
e)  Cited  in  Brodie  ▼.  Barry.  2  Ve«.  &  B.  131. 
tJ)  BaWmrv.  Scott,  6  Bro.  P.O.  550;    5  Ves.  7So;.8.C.  in  Brodie t. 
Barry,  2  Ves.  &  B.  131 (^)  /V»tt,Ch»p.  VU.  (iii.)  . 
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Tfumd  V.  Drwin'mmi  the  question  was  not  as  to  the  condi-     Pabt  IL 
tions  under  which  the  next  of  kin,  who  happened  to  be    ^*»^™[^- 
also  the  heir  to  the  Scotch  estate,  was  to  take  the  English     Gap.  YI. 
personalty  (as  in  Balfour  v.  Scott) ;  but  as  to  the  right  of  SuceetMnto 
the  heir  to  the  Scotch  estate,  in  that  character,  to  have  ImmovMea, 
his  estate  exonerated  from  debts  to  which  it  alone  was        ""^ 
liable  by  Scotch  law.     Upon  the  general  principle  ex- 
pressed in  the  dictum  of  Lord  Selbome,  just  cited,  that  all 
questions  as  to  the  burdens  and  liabilities  of  real  estate  Foreign  land 
situate  in  a  foreign  country  are  to  be  referred  to  the  law  "xJ^pt'b^^t^e 
of  the  country  where  the  real  estate  is  sitiiate,(a)  there  lex  gitw, 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  decisions  in  Elliott  v.  Minto  and 
Drummond  v.  DrumTrumd  were  right.     The  latter  case 
was  indeed  cited  with  approval  by  Lord  Hatherley,  in  a 
case  which  went  comparatively  recently  before  the  House 
of  Lord8.(6)    In  Maxwell  v.  Maxwdl,  a  domiciled  English- 
man, by  a  testamentary  disposition  in  the  Scotch  form, 
gave  certain  real  estate  in  Scotland,  and  by  a  subsequent 
will  in  the  English  form,  after  declaring  that  the  trusts  of 
his  present  will  should  not  afiEect  the  Scotch  estate,  nor 
put  to  his  election  any  person  who  should  daim  under 
both  instruments,  gave  the  residue  of  Ids  estate  upon  trusts 
for  sale  and  payment  of  '^  all  his  just  debts  "  and  legacies. 
He  subsequently  charged  the  Scotch  estate  with  a  debt  of 
;f  14,000,  by  means  of  a  Scotch  heritable  bond,  and  pur- 
chased other  real  estate  in  Scotland,  which  passed  by  in- 
testacy to  his  heir.     It  was  held,  first,  that  the  residuary 
estate  was  liable  to  payment  of  the  ;£'i4,ooo  in  exoneration 
of  the  Scotch  estate — ^thus  adopting  the  interpretation  of 
the  lex  domicilii  as  to  the  expression  "all  my  just  debts" — 
and  secondly,  that  the  Scotch  heir,  who  took  something 
under  the  will,  was  not  bound  to  elect,  but  had  the  same 
right  to  the  real  property  that  he  would  have  had  if  there 
had  been  no  will.    "We    have  not  here/'    said    Lord 
Hatherley,(c)  "  a  case  like  that  of  Drumm^md  v.  Drum/- 

(a)  Harrison  r.  Harriaonj  L.  R.  8  Ch.  346. 

(6)  dlaxweU  v.  MaxweJl,  L.  B.  4  H.  L  501 ;  S.  C.  sub  voc.  Maxwell  v. 
Hys'opt  L.  K.  4  Eq.  407.  (c)  At  p.  5 14* 
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Pabt  IL  Ttwndj  in  which,  there  being  a  charge  on  land  in  Scotland 
J^^"  which  was  the  debt  of  the  intestate,  and  there  being  also 
Cap.  VI.  personal  property  of  the  intestate,  the  property  of  the 
SuceetiUm  to  intestate  was  administered  according  to  English  law, 
JmmovaliUs.  England  being  the  country  of  his  domicil.  There  the 
Conrt  held  that  the  person  himself — ^the  prcepositus — ^had 
expressed  no  intention,  but  had  left  his  property  to  be 
Foreign  heir  disposed  of  as  the  law  might  direct,  as  affecting  his  two 
h^^d!^'*'  ^  classes  of  property.  The  law  would  apply  his  Scotch 
estate  according  to  the  existing  law  in  Scotland.  That 
would  involve  the  necessity  of  the  Scotch  creditors  taking 
his  remedy  out  of  the  Scotch  estate,  and  the  necessity, 
therefore,  of  the  heir  to  the  Scotch  estate  bearing  that 
burden;  and  the  consequence  would  be  that  the  person 
entitled  to  the  personal  estate  in  England  would  not  be 
liable  to  bear  that  charge,  which  would  primarily  be  a 
charge  upon  the  Scotch  estate.  But  here  we  are  dealing 
with  a  testator's  iivtention^  as  expressed  in  his  will''  And 
Lord  Westbury  says,  in  the  same  spirit,(a)  "  Drumm<md 
V,  Drummond  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  case.  Dntm-' 
rrumd  v.  Drummond  was  nothing  more  than  an  illustration 
of  the  settled  principle,  that  real  estate  is  governed  by  the 
lex  loci.  The  Scotch  owner  of  the  estate  in  that  case  took 
it,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  cum  oncre"  The  other 
point,  with  regard  to  the  want  of  any  obligation  of  the 
Scotch  heir  to  make  election,  and  bring  his  land  into 
hotchpot  in  order  to  take  under  the  will,  was  similarly 
decided  with  reference  to  the  intention  of  the  testator. 
An  heir  to  foreign  realty  may  take  it  unconditionally 
according  to  the  law  of  the  situSy  and  nevertheless  share 
under  an  English  will  which  was  ineffectual  to  devise  it, 
unless  it  appear  distinctly  from  the  terms  of  the  wiU  that  the 
testator  intended  that  he  should  not  be  alUywed  to  do  so.(h) 
In  Balfowr  v.  Scott  (c)  there  was  an  intestacy,  so  that  no 

(a)  At  p.  519.  See  u  to  the  exoneration  by  personaltT  of  real  estate, 
MeOuh  V.  l^nt,  2J.  &H.  194;  Eno  ▼.  ToMofit,  3  De  Q.  J.  &  S.  443; 
and  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  113  (Looke  King's  Act). 

(h)  ffarri$on  ▼.  HarritoH,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  342  ;  ante,  p.  197. 

(c)  2  Yea.  &  B.  131,  n. 
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sach  intention  conld  be  saggested,  and  the  Scotch  heir     Fabt  II. 
accordingly  took  the  Scotch  land  according  to  Scotch  law,      ^^^'^*"' 
and  a  share  of  the  personalty,  as  next  of  kin,  according    Cap.  VI. 
to  English  law.     So  in  Johnson  v.  Tdfourd^(a):  it  was  ^eceuumto 
held  that  an  heir  of  Scotch  real  estate  was  not  put  to  ImmavableB. 
his  election  by  general  erpressiomj  unless  it  was  clearly 
to  be  collected  from  the  words  used  that  the  testator 
meant  to  pass  his  Scotch  estate  to  the  uses  of  the  will,  intentioa  of 
"  Where  the  testator  uses  only  general  words,"  said  Sir  fojjf^heir 
John  Leach,  '^  it  is  to  be  intended  that  he  means  those  bound  by. 
general  words  to  be  applied  to  such  property  as  would 
by  its  nature  pass  by  his  will,  and  to  the  uses  therein 
expressed.''    And  this  doctrine  was  accepted  in  Maxwell 
y.   Maxtoell,{b)  where  the   will  purported  to  devise  to 
trustees  all  the  testator  s  real  and  personal  estate  where- 
soever and  whatsoever.     It  was  invalid  as  to  certain 
Scotch   heritable   bonds — ^real   property  by  the  Scotch 
law — and  it  was  held  that  the  Scotch  heir  was  not  bound 
to  make  election.     Lord  Cranworth  said :  '^  The  designa- 
tion of  the  subject  intended  to  be  affected  by  the  instru- 
ment in  general  words  imports  primd  facie  that  property 
only  upon  which  the  instrument  is  capable  of  operating." 
If  the  will  had  specifically  devised  the  heritable  bonds  in 
question,  the  intention  would  of  course  have  been  manifest, 
and  the  Scotch  heir  could  not  have  taken  them  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  at  the  same  time  that  he  received  a  benefit 
under  it.    This  was  actually  the  ground  of  the  decision  in 
Brodie  v.  Barry ^{c)  where  the  will  expressly  devised  the 
testator's  real  estate  in  Scotland,  although  it  was  ineffectual 
to  do  BO,  and  the  Scotch  heir  was  of  course  put  to  his 
election. 

In  cases  of  intestacy,  it  is  apparent  that  these  con- 
siderations of  the  intention  of  the  deceased  owner  cannot 
arise,  and  the  proper  laws  will  therefore  be  left  to  operate 
upon  immovable  and  movable  property  respectively.    The 

(a)  I  Bon.  k,  Hy.  254 ;  and  lee  AJlen  ▼.  Andertonj  5  Hare,  163. 
(6)  a  Be  O.  M.  &  G.  705  (1852).    This  case  is  cited  with  approval  by 
MiUins,  y.C,  in  MaxweUy.  Myiop,  L.  B.  4  Eq.  415. 
(e)  3  Yea.  k,  B.  131. 
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Part  II.    burdens  of  the  former,  as  alao  its  claims  to  ezoneratioii,(a) 

'    will  therefore  be  decided  by  the  lex  sUus;  the  distribution 

Cap.  VI.     of  the  latter,  and  the  conditions  under  which  those  entitled 

may  share  in  it  (though  they  may  also  be  the  heirs  of 

foreign  immovables),  by  the  Ux  domicilii  oi  the  ]ntestate.(&) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  when  the  foreign  heir 

elects  to  take  in  opposition  to  a  will  purporting  to  deal 

with  his  inheritance,  there  is,  guoad  the  foreign  land,  an 

intestacy,  though  the  will  remain  by  the  law  of  the  testator's 

domicil  as  to  the  movable  personalty,  (c) 

Assignment  of     (vi.)  Assignment  of  ImmovcMes  by  Bankruptcy. — ^It  is 

inT^ratrtcy  ^^^  ^7  Wheaton  that  the  question  how  far  a  bankruptcy 

—how  far        declared  under  the  laws  of  one  country  will  affect  the  real 

toriS!*^"*       and  personal  property  of  the  bankrupt  situate  in  another 

State,  "is  one  of  which  the  usage  of  nations,  and  the 

opinions  of    civilians,  furnish  no  satisfactory  solution. 

Even  as  between  co-ordinate  States  belonging  to  the 

same  common  empire  it  has  been   doubted  how  far  the 

assignment  under  the  bankrupt  laws  of  one  country  will 

operate  a  transfer  of  property  in  another.     In  respect  to 

real  property,  which  generally  has  some  indelible  char* 

acteristics  impressed  upon   it  by  the  local  law,    these 

difficulties  are  enhanced  in  those  cases  where  the  lex  loci 

rd  sitce  requires  some  formal  act  to  be  done   by  the 

bankrupt,  or  his  attorney  specially  constituted,   in  the 

place  where  the  property  lies,  in  order  to  consummate 

the  transfer."     The  difficulty,  as  it  now  presents  itself 

to  English  Courts,  is  rather  to  construe  properly  the 

provisions  of  the  statutes  relating  to  bankruptcy  in  force 

for  the  time  being,  so  as  to  understand  what  property 

English  they  affect  to  convey  to  the  trustee  or  assignee  of  the 

ObHgtSon  to   bankrupt.    The  old  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1849  was  limited 

conrej  foreign  in  terms  (s.  142)  to  real  estate  "  in  England,  Scotland, 


(a)  lUUcU  y.  Mnto,  6  Madd.  16 ;  DrummoTtdy,  Drummond,  2  Ves.  &  B. 

(h)  Batfamr  v.  SoaU,  2  Ves.  &  B.  131 ;  a  C.  6  Bro.  P.  C.  550^  ante, 
p.  161. 

{e)  Harritan  ▼.  Earrison.  L.  R.  8  Ch.  342.  As  to  saooeasion  to 
chattels  real,  see  the  note  at  tne  end  of  this  chapter,  p.  214. 
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or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  dominions,  plantations,  or  Paw  n. 
colonies  belonging  to  her  Majesty."  The  Act  of  1869  ^'^™"' 
contained  no  such  express  limitation,  nor,  on  the  other  Cap,  VI. 
hand,  anything  expressly  extending  to  foreign  land.  By  immooablei-' 
the  last  Bankruptcy  Act  (1883)  (46  &  47  Vict.  c.  52)  all  Bankruptcy. 
such  property  as  may  belong  to  or  be  vested  in  the 
bankrupt  passes  to  the  trustee  by  s.  44;  and  by  s.  168 
property  includes  "  money,  goods,  things  in  action,  land, 
and  every  description  of  property,  whether  real  or  per- 
sonal, and  whetfier  situate  in  England  or  eUewhereJ^  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  control  of  the  English  Court  can 
reach,  and  with  reference  to  the  rights  and  equities  of 
persons  before  it,  it  will  consider  that  foreign  land 
belonging  to  the  bankrupt  is  to  be  treated  as  passing 
to  the  trustee;  and  it  would  seem  that,  under  the 
compulsory  powers  given  by  s.  24,  the  bankrupt  may 
be  ordered  to  execute  a  valid  conveyance  of  foreign 
land  to  the  trustee,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  lex  sUiis.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
in  itself  cannot  operate  to  pass  the  title  to  foreign  land ; 
and  even  with  respect  to  colonial  land,  it  only  operates 
to  pass  such  land  according  to  the  law  of  the  colony.(a) 
That  is  to  say,  the  title  will  pass  if,  and  not  unless,  the 
law  of  the  colony  in  question  recognises  the  effect  ot  the 
English  bankruptcy  law  as  transferring  the  title  to 
colonial  land.  This  is  of  course  a  question  quite  distinct 
from  the  recognition  in  the  colonies  of  the  validity  of 
a  discharge  granted  under  an  imperial  bankruptcy 
8tatute.(&) 

With  regard  to  the  suggested  power  under  s.  24  of 
compelling  a  bankrupt  to  execute  a  conveyance  of  foreign 
land,  it  had  been  held  under  the  Act  of  1849  that  a 
bankrupt  under  an  English  commission  of  bankruptcy 
could  not  be  compelled  to  assign  his  foreign  real  estate 
to  his  assignees,  though  it  was  suggested  that  he  might 
be  indirectly  obliged  to  do  so  by  withholding  his  cer- 


s 


\a)  ExparU  Boger$,Be  Bcmaiead,  16  Ch.  D.  665. 

^»)  See  EUU  y.  Ife&nfy,  L.  fi.  6  C.  P.  22S,  and  infrdk.  Chap.  VIIL 
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Past  II.     tificate.     The  reasoning,  howeyer,  of  Lord  Selbome  in 
^^^^'^'    Harrison  v.  Harrmn^(a)  already  quoted  on  a  different 
Cap.  VI.     point,  seems  directly  applicable.     Unless  there  is  a  per- 
/fliwiawiWea—  Bonal  equity  affecting  the  owner  of  real  estate  situate 
Bankniptey.  abroad,  an  English  Court  cannot  claim  to  control  such 
'  estate  by  acting  on  him,  and  it  is  quite  dear  that  no 

English  Court  would  recognise  such  a  claim,  as  to  Englisli 
land,  by  the  trustees  or  assignees  under  a  foreign  bank«- 
ruptcy.  In  a  later  ca8e,(&)  Parke,  B.,  after  saying  that, 
generally  speaking,  real  estate  is  governed  by  the  lex  loci 
rei  sUcBy  and  not  transferred  by  an  assignment  according 
to  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  owner,  proceeded,  "  We 
have  the  authority  of  Lord  Eldon  in  Sdkrig  y.  Davis,  in 
the  analogous  case  of  an  English  xx>mmiBsion  of  bank- 
ruptcy, that  a  bankrupt  cannot  be  compelled  directly  to 
assign  his  real  estate  to  his  assignees ;  and  though  there 
are  indirect  methods,  as  withholding  their  certificate,  or 
by  creditors  assigning  their  debts  to  others  in  order  to 
obtain  execution  against  the  real  estates,  neither  of  these 
are  in  the  power  of  the  assignees  as  such,  nor  wovld  the 
first  of  them  seerti  to  be  in  any  case  properly  applied.*^  It 
appears  clear,  however,  that  under  the  present  Bankruptcy 
Act (1883) the  express  inclusion  of  land,  "whether  situate 
in  England  or  elsewhere"  (s.  168),  coupled  with  the 
language  of  s.  44,  does  impose  such  a  personal  duly  on 
the  bankrupt.  That  section  provides  that  the  bankrupt 
^^  shall  ....  execute  such  ....  conveyances,  deeds, 
and  instruments,  and  generally  do  all  such  acts  and 
things  in  relation  to  his  property  and  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  amongst  his  creditors,  as  may  be  reason- 
ably required  ....  or  prescribed  .  .  .  ,  or  directed." 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  by  the  joint  operation 
of  ss.  168,  44,  foreign  land  is  included  in  the  definition  of 
property  "divisible  amongst  his  creditors;"  and  it  is 
therefore  submitted  that  the  personal    equity  or   duty 

(a)  L.  R.  8  Ch.  242 ;  see  p.  164,  wprA, 

(b)  Coekerell  v.  ZHcAjciw,  3  Moo.  P.  O.  98,  133;  aee  also  JSx  parte  Blake», 
I  Cot,  39S. 
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attaches  on  the  bankrupt,  and  will  be  enforced  in  a  proper-   Fart  II. 
case.  P.OPERTY. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  under  the  Scotch  Bankruptcy    Cap.  VI. 
Act  (19  &  20  Vict,  B.  79)  the  bankrupt's  real  estate  in  j^wKwoWe*— 
England,  Ireland,  or  other  British  dominions,  vests  in  the  BanJcn^ptcy. 
Scotch  trustee ;  but  the  larger  definition  of  property  con- 
tained  in  the  English  Act  was  not  extended  to  Scotland 
by  the  Act  47  Vict.  c.  16,  which  applied  certain  of  the 
provisions  of  the  English  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  to  the 
siBter  country.      By  the  Irish  Bankruptcy  Act,    1857, 
however,  all  a  bankrupt's  estate,   wherever  situate,  is 
vested  in  his  assignees ;  a  provision  which  is  not  repealed 
by  the  Irish   Bankruptcy  Act,    1872   (35    &   36  Vict 
c.  58). 

With  regard  to  the  efiEect  attributed  in  England  to  a  Foraiga  bank- 
foreign  bankruptcy,  so  far  as  land  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  Jf^^"^B^^^ 
that  no  foreign  bankruptcy  law  will  pass  land  in  England  land, 
to  a  trustee  or  assignee.  It  matters  not  for  this  purpose 
whether  the  bankruptcy  be  under  the  law  of  a  purely 
foireign  State,  or  of  a  colony  or  other  dependency  of  the 
British  Crown.(a)  The  proper  course  in  such  a  case  is  to 
take  proceedings  in  the  foreign  court,  where  the  bank- 
ruptcy is  pending,  to  compel  the  bankrupt  to  transfer  the 
English  land  to  his  trustee  or  assignee.(&)  So  far  as 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  other  "  British "  Courts  are 
concerned,  it  is  provided  by  s.  1 18  of  the  Act  of  1883  that 
"  they  shall  severally  act  in  aid  of  and  be  auxiliary  to  each 
other ;  and  an  order  of  the  Court  seeking  aid,  with  a 
request  to  another  of  the  said  Courts,  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  enable  the  latter  Court  to  exercise,  in  regard 
to  the  matters  directed  by  the  order,  such  jurisdiction  as 
either  the  Court  which  made  the  request  or  the  Court  to 
which  the  request  is  made,  could  exercise  in  regard  to 
similar  matters  within  their  respective  jurisdictions" 
(s.  1 18).  Under  this  section  an  order  has  been  made  in 
England  in  aid  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Court  of 


{a) 


Be  Leoy'9  Tnut$,  30  Ch.  D.  119,  123. 
WaUe  V.  BingJey,  21  Ch.  D.  674,  682. 
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Part  II.     Bankniptcy.(a)    The  jurisdicjtion,  however,  was  not  re- 
Pbopebty.    gigted;  but  it  appears  open  to  grave  doubt  whether  a 
Cap. VI.     Cape  of   Good   Hope  Court    is  "British"  within    the 
Immovables^  meaning  of  this  section.     If  so,  it  must  be  also  British 
Bankruptcy,  for  the  converse  of  the  case  then  before  the  Court,  which 
implies  that  Parliament  intended,  by  the  Act,  1883,  to 
confer  jurisdiction  upon  courts  in  colonies  like  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  hear  and  grant  applications  in  aid  of  English 
bankruptcies,  and  to  direct  the  officers  of  such  colonial 
courts  to  act  in  aid  of  English  trustees  and  receivers.    It 
is  not  probable  that  a  Court  of  a  colonial  Legislature  would 
consider  itself  bound  by  the  English  statute,  if  such  a  case 
was  brought  before  it ;  and  the  more  natural  interpretation 
of  s.  1 18  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  18S3,  app^c^rs  to  be  that 
it  was  intended  for  Scotch,  Irish,  and  English  Courts,  and 
also  for  such  other  British  Courts  as  are  not  under  Legis- 
latures of  their  own — «.^.,  the  local  courts  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  or  the  Channel  Islands. 
Rights  in  (vii*)  Alienation  of  ImmovaUe  Property  on  Marriage,-^ 

a""r d^b *  ^^®  nature  of  the  rights  acquired  by  the  husband  and  wife 
marriage.  respectively  at  marriage  in  the  immovables  of  the  other  is 
decided  absolutely,  according  to  English  law,  by  the  let 
situs.  According  to  Story,(6)  "  it  may  be  affirmed  without 
hesitation,  that  independent  of  any  contract,  express  or 
implied,  no  estate  can  be  acquired  by  operation  of  law  in 
any  other  manner,  or  to  any  other  extent,  or  by  any  other 
means,  than  those  prescribed  by  the  lex  rei  sitce.  Thus  no 
estate  in  dowry,  or  tenancy  by  the  curtesy  ....  can  be 
acquired,  except  by  such  persons,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  local  law  prescribes."  Wesilake  says 
that  on  this  point  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in 
England  the  lex  situs  would  prevail,  as  it  does  in 
America.(c)  Against  it  has  been  set  up  by  foreign  jurists 
the  claim  of  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil,  on  the 
ground,  among  others,  that  the  presumed  intention  of  the 
parties  was  that  their  mutual  rights  should  be  regulated  by 

(a)  In  Re  Firbank,  Ex  parte  Knight^  4  Monll.  50. 

[b)  Conflict  of  Laws,  §i  448,  454.  (c)  PHt.  Int.  Law,  §  95. 
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that  law  ;  (a)  though  even  those  who  maintain  this  view  do     Part  ir. 
not  contend  that  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  can      «^™'^- 
prevail  as  to  any  of  these  rights  in  direct  opposition  to     Cap.  VI.    . 
any  prohibition  or  restriction  imposed  by  the  lex  situs.    It  immovables^ 
has  also  been  suggested  that  the  law  of  the  place  where    Marriage. 
the  marriage  is  celebrated  is  the  proper  one  to  govern  the 
rights  of  husband  and  wife  respectively  in  all  the  property, 
movable  and  immovable,  of  the  other ;  and  Lord  Meadow- 
bank,  in  1 8 14,  used  language  in  a  Scotch  case  which  has 
been  quoted  in  support  of  such  a  view.     "  When  a  lady  of 
fortune  having  a   great  deal  of  money  in  Scotland,  or 
Stock  in  the  banks  or  public  companies  there,  marries  in 
London,  the  whole  property  is  ipso  jure  her  husband's. 
It  is  assigned  to  him.     The  legal  assignment  of  a  marriage 
operates  witTumt  regard  to  territory  all  the  world  over.'\b) 
In  Selkrig  y,Davis^(c)  however,  Lord  Eldon  limited  the 
doctrine  here  laid  down  to  personal  property,  and  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt  that  as  to  realty,  at  any  rate,  it  is  unsound. 
The  question  as  to  the  proper  law  to  regulate  the  effect  of 
marriage  on  the  movable  property  of  the  husband  and  wife 
will  be  discussed  subsequently. 


8UMMABY. 
ALIENATION  OF  IMMOVABLE  PROPERTY  BY  ACT  OF  LAW. 

(v.)  Succession  on  Intestacy. — ^The  lex  situs  determines 
the  heir ;  and  the  English  law,  speaking  as  the  lex  situs, 
requires  that  he  should  be  legitimate  not  only  according  to  p!  202. 
its  own  rules,  but  by  the  law  of  his  domicil  also. 

The  burdens,  liabilities,  and  claims,  of  immovable  pro-  p.  203. 
perty   in  the  hands  of  the  heir,  in  the  absence  of  any 
equity  arising  from  trust  or  contract,  depend  upon  the 
lex  situs. 

But  the  conditions  under  which  the  heir  of  foreign  land  pp.  204-206. 
may  share  in  the  (movable)  personalty  of  the  intestate. 

Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  449 ;  Westlake,  Ptit.  Int.  Law,  §  369. 

'      { Bose,  97. 


Bajfol  Bank  of  Scotland  v.  Cuthhertf  1  Rom,  481.        (e)  2  J 
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Part  II.     depend  upon  the  law  of  the  intestate's  domidl,  and  not 

"f^"^'    upon  the  lex  sitits  of  the  foreign  land. 

Cap.  VI.        These  roles,  in  cases  of  intestacy,  are  invariable,  because 

'there  can  be  no  demonstration  of  the  intention  of  the 

owner  that  the  foreign  land   should  either  bear  or  be 

exonerated  from  any  particular  debts,  as  there  may  be 

when  a  testamentary  disposition  has  been  made. 

pp.  208-211.  (vi.)  Transfer  on  Bankruptcy. — Under  an  English  bank- 
ruptcy, the  English  bankruptcy  law  regards  as  passing  to 
the  trustee  all  the  movable  and  immovable  property  of  the 
bankrupt,  wherever  situate.  And  though  the  English 
bankruptcy  law  cannot  pass  the  title  (unless  in  a  case 
where  the  lex  situs  gave  it  that  effect),  yet  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  1883,  appears  to  impose  a  personid  duty  on  the  bank- 
rupt to  execute  a  proper  conveyance  of  foreign  land  to 
his  trustee,  which  duty  the  English  Court  has  power  to 
enforce. 

pp.  211,  212.  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  bankruptcy,  the  English  Courts 
will  not  regard  the  title  to  English  land  as  passing  to  the 
trustee.  The  proper  course  is  to  apply  to  the  foreign 
Court  where  the  bankruptcy  is  pending,  to  direct  the  bank- 
rupt to  execute  a  conveyance  according  to  English  law. 

p.  212.  (vii-)  Transfer  on  Marriage. — ^The  rights  of  husband 

and  wife  in  and  to  the  English  immovables  of  either  are 
decided  by  English  law,  as  the  lex  situs.  SevnUe^  the 
lex  situs  has  an  equal  claim  to  prevail  when  the  situation 
of  the  immovables  is  foreign,  whatever  the  matrimonial 
domicil. 

NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  VI, 

ON  LEGITIMACT  FOB  THE   PURPOSES  OF  SUCCESSION  TO 
ENGLISH  LEASEHOLDS, 

It  is  settled,  by  the  decisions  in  Freke  v.  Carbery^{a)  Duncan 
V.  Law8oni{h)  and  kindred  cases,  that  leaseholds  are  ftmmov- 
cibles^  and  not  movahUsy  for  the  purposes  of  Private  Interna- 
tional Law,  although  they  are  personal  estate  by  English  Law. 


(a)  16  £q.  461  ; 
\h)  41  Ch.  D.  3s 


.  ,  ante^  p.  181. 
394  ;  antef  p.  182. 
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The  dAssification  of  property  into  immovablee  and  movables  is  Past  II. 
therefore  not  co-extensive  with,  and  does  not  correspond  to,  the  P*^™["^' 
English  classification  into  real  and  personal.    The  latter  classi-     Cap.  VI. 

fication  is  peculiar  to  English  law,(a)  and  the  maxim,  **mobiUa 

sequuntTir  personam"  cannot  be  correctly  applied  to  it.  It  is 
farther  established  by  Duncan  v.  Lawson,  that  English  lease- 
holds being  immovables,  the  saccession  to  them  is  regulated  by 
English  law — t.e.,  by  the  English  Statute  of  Distributions-* 
whatever  the  domicil  of  the  intestate.  This  obviously  implies 
the  general  proposition  of  which  it  is  only  a  special  application, 
that  the  succession  to  immovables  is  regulated  by  the  lex  rei 
sitae. 

It  is  proposed  to  consider  here  whether  or  not,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  succession  to  this  kind  of  immovables,  English  law 
requires  that  the  next  of  kin,  whom  it  designates  as  successors, 
should  fulfil  any  other  condition  but  that  of  legitimacy  by  the 
law  of  their  domicil. 

A  simple  illustration  will  present  the  difficulty  .in  a  concrete 
form.  A.,  a  domiciled  Englishman,  dies  intestate,  possessed  of 
English  freeholds,  English  leaseholds,  and  English  goods.  He 
has  no  kindred  except  a  nephew,  a  brother's  son,  bom  before 
wedlock  in  Scotland  of  parents  there  domiciled,  but  legitimised, 
per  subsequent  matrimonimn,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
domicil.  Now  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  this  child  is  not 
the  heir  to  the  English  freeholds,  because,  although  legitimate 
in  the  eye  of  the  English  law  (following  the  lex  domtciUt)^  yet 
it  is  also  the  English  law  that  no  one  can  succeed  to  English 
freeholds  who  was  not  bom  in  wedlock.(&)  It  is  also 
established  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Oood' 
man's  Trusts  (c)  (overruling  Jessel,  M.B.),  that  this  child  is 
entitled  to  succeed  to  the  goods  or  pure  personalty  in  England ; 
because  English  law  in  general,  and  the  Statute  of  Distribu- 
tions in  particular,  adopts  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  person 
in  question  in  deciding  as  to  his^  legitimacy.  The  remaining 
question  is,  Whether  or  not  the  child  can  succeed  to  the  lease- 
holds 1  To  this  question  no  satisfactory  answer  has  yet  been 
given. 

!a)  Jannaa  on  Wills,  toI.  i.  p.  4,  n. 
b)  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  judgment  of  James,  L.J^  in  Good- 
man's Trtuts,  17  Cb.  b.  at  p.  298,  that  thi^  iu  the  effect  of  the  decision  in 
BiHwhUUe  v.  VardiU, 
(c)  17  Ch.  D.  266. 
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Part  IT.  The  iirgament  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  such  child 
Pbopebty.  £g  excluded  from  the  leaseholds  may  be  presented  in  the  f ollow- 
Cap.  VI.     ing  form— almost,  in  appearance,  a  perfect  syllogism : — 

(A.).  No  one  can  succeed  to  English  immovables  who  was 

not  bom  in  wedlock.(a) 

(B.)  English  leaseholds  are  English  immovables.(5) 
Therefore  a  child  not  born  in  lawful  wedlock  cannot  succeed  to 
English  leaseholds. 

Of  these  two  propositions,  B«  is  of  camparatively  recent 
date,  but  in  principle  it  appears  impregnable.  In  Frtke  y. 
Carhery(c)  it  was  held  that  the  Thellusson  Act  applied  to 
English  leaseholds  of  a  testator  domiciled  in  Ireland,  although 
that  Act  is  not  operative  there.  ''  Land,"  said  Lord  Selbome, 
''  whether  held  for  a  chattel  interest  or  held  for  a  freehold 
interest,  is  in  nature,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  immovable  and  not 
movable.  The  doctrine  "  {fnohilia  aequtmttur  personam)  "  is  in- 
applicable to  it.''  It  is  obvious  that  the  Ux  rei  aiiccj  must  be 
the  law  to  decide  what  is  immovable  and  what  is  movable, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  the  exclusive  power  of  enforcing  its  view, 
and  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  to  this  effect.((2) 

Independently  of  the  decision  in  Freke  v.  Carhery^  there 
was  no  want  of  dicta  going  further  than  this,  and  asserting  the 
right  of  the  lex  rei  sitce  to  regulate  the  succession  to  leaseholds 
on  this  very  ground.  In  Jarman  on  Wills  (e)  it  is  said, "  lease- 
holds for  years,  though  they  are  with  us  transmissible  as  per- 
sonal estate,  are  governed  by  the  lex  loci^  and  do  not  follow  the 
person ;  so  that  if  an  Englishman  domiciled  abroad  dies  pos- 
sessed of  such  property,  it  will  devolve  according  to  the  English 
law."(/)  Westlake  (§147)  says,  "  Interests  in  land  which  are 
limited  in  duration,  whether  for  terms  of  years  for  life,  or 

(a)  BirtwhistU  ▼.  VardiU,  (b)  Duncan  ▼.  Laujgon, 

(cj  16  Eq.  461. 

(en  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  2nd  ed.  §447 ;  Westlake,  §  146 ;  Buedeueh 
Y.  JUoare,  4  Madd.  467 ;  Hctrruon  ▼.  HarrUon^  8  Ch.  App.  342,  346. 

(«)  3rd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  4,  n.  (w). 

(/)  It  is  trae  that  this  conclnsioQ  is  questioned  by  the  editors  of  Jarman, 
who  cite  some  dicta  in  support  of  the  other  view :  Jarm.  By tb.  Conv.  vol.  zi. 

5.  15  (3rd  ed.)  ;  Deane  on  Wills,  p.  15  ;  Price  v.  Dewhurgt,  4  My.  &  Or.  81 ; 
emingham  v.  Herbert,  4  Kiisa.  388 ;  Pearmain  v.  Twise^  2  Giff.  136.  It 
is,  however,  submitted  that  these  anthoritieSp  though  some  of  them  say  that 
it  is  for  the  English  law,  when  the  lex  rei  mice,  to  distinguish  between  real 
and  personal  pro^rtj,  are  none  of  them  inconsistent  with  the  principle  tiiat 
it  is  also  its  function  to  distinguish  between  movables  and  immovables.  They 
were  all  cited  in  the  argument  in  FteJce  v.  Carhery, 
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otherwise ;  interests  in  land  which  are  limited  in  their  nature,  Pabt  II. 
....  servitudes,  charges,  liens,  and  all  other  dismemberments 
of  the  property  in  land,  are  immovables  as  well  as  the  land  Cap.  YI. 
itself."  Upon  this  state  of  the  authorities,  it  was  very  recently 
decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Kay,  in  Duncan  v.  Lav>s<m,{a)  that  the 
lex  lod  governed  the  devolution  of  all  immobUiay  including 
leaseholds  as  well  as  the  real  estate  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
term ;  and  therefore  that  the  English  Statute  of  Distributions 
was  the  law  which  must  designate  the  persons  entitled  to 
succeed  to  English  leaseholds  left  by  an  intestate  domiciled  in 
Scotland.  The  same  principle  has  been  adopted  by  the  Irish 
Courts  in  In  the  Goods  of  Oentili{b)  and  De  Fogasderaa  v. 
Duport,(c)  The  general  rule,  therefore,  that  leaseholds  are 
immovables,  for  all  purposes,  including  succession  under  a  will 
or  on  intestacy,  appears  firmly  established. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  other  premiss  or  proposition  of 
the  syllogistic  argument  stated  above — ^viz.,  that  no  one  can 
succeed  to  English  immovables  who  was  not  bom  in  wedlock. 
Is  this,  without  qualification  or  exception,  the  English  law  ? 
It  depends,  if  it  is,  upon  the  authority  of  BirtwhisUe  v. 
Vard%U,{d)  and  upon  that  alone;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  decision  in  question  was  a  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  after  taking  the  opinion  of  the  judges ;  and  a  reference 
to  the  words  of  James,  L.  J.,  in  Goodman's  Trusts  (e)  will  show 
that  no  attempt  to  shake  the  authority  of  that  judgment  is 
likely  to  succeed.  Whatever  that  case  decided  is  law,  and  will 
be  law  unless  altered  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Now  the  actual  decision  in  Birtwhtstle  v.  VardiU  was,  that 
the  eldest  son  bom  in  Scotland  before  marriage  of  parents 
domiciled  there,  though  by  Scotch  law  legitimate  per  suhsequens 
nuUrifnonitim,  was  not  capable  of  taking  land  in  England  as 
heir  of  his  father.  "  In  that  judgment,"  says  James,  L.J.,(/) 
'Hhere  are  two  distinct  propositions  clearly  and  distinctly 
enunciated.  The  first  was,  that  the  claimant  was  for  all 
purposes  and  to  all  intents  legitimate.((^)    The  second  was, 

(a)  41  Ch.  D.  394.  (h)  Ir.  Rep.  9  Eq.  541. 

\c)  L.  R.  Ir.  123.  (d)  7  CI.  &  F.  895. 

le)  17  Ch.  D.  atjp.  299. 

(/)  Goodman's  AnuU,  17  Ch.  D.  at  p.  298. 

{g)  This  acceptance  of  the  geueral  pnnciple,  that  the  legitimacy  of  every 
man  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  domidl,  was  regarded  by  Lord  Cranworth 
in  Shaw  t.  Oouldf  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  p.  70^  as  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  obiter 
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Part  II.     that  such  legitimacy  did  not  neoessarily,  and  did  not  in  fact 

^^"'"'    in  that  case,  include  heirship  to  English  land What 

Gap.  VI.  the  assembled  judges  said  in  Doe  v.  VardiU^  and  what  the 
Lords  held  was,  that  the  caae  of  heirship  to  English  land  was 
a  peculiar  exception  to  the  rights  incident  to  that  character 
and  sUUua  of  legitimacy,  which  was  admitted  by  both  judges 
and  Lords  to  be  the  true  character  and  atatus  of  the  claimant. 
It  was  only  an  additional  instance  of  the  many  anomalies 

which  at  that  time  affected  the  descent  of  land The 

English  heirship,  the  descent  of  English  land,  required  not 
only  that  the  man  should  be  legitimate,  but  as  it  were  porphyro- 
genituSj  bom  legitimate  within  the  narrowest  pale  of  English 
legitimacy.  Heirship  is  an  incident  of  land^  depending  on 
local  law,  the  law  of  the  country,  the  county,  the  manor,  and 
even  of  the  particular  property  itself,  the  forma  doniJ* 

The  language  in  which  James,  L.J.,  thus  summarises  the 
effect  of  BirtwhUUe  y.  VardiU  has  been  set  out,  because  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  at  iirst  sight  it  does  appear  to  be  almost 
coincident  with  the  proposition,  that  no  one  can  succeed  to 
English  immovables  who  was  not  bom  in  wedlock,  so  fulfilling 
the  condition  which  was  unfulfilled  in  that  case,  (a) 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  leaseholds  are  immovable, 
and  that ''  immovables  **  is  only  a  phrase  which  expresses  legal 
interests  in  land.  And  if  the  doctrine  of  BirtwhisUe  v. 
VardiU  applies  to  aU  English  immovables — 1.6.,  to  all  interests 
in  English  land — then  it  seems  impossible  to  escape  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  syllogistic  argument  which  was  formulated 

dictum  in  VardUTa  Caie.  Though  established  in  Scotch  cases^faere  was 
a  want  of  express  English  authority  ooon  it  until  Goodman's  Trusts  was 
decided,  the  judgments  in  which  virtuallj  OTorrule  Boyes  ▼.  Bedale,  i  H.  & 
M.  798.  a  decision  of  Wood,  7.C.,  certainly  inconsistetit  with  the  general 
principle  referred  to. 

(a)  Although  Lush,  LJ.,  dissented  from  the  rest  of  the  Court  in  the  case 
of  Goodman^ s  Trusts^  from  which  the  above  language  of  James,  L. J.,  is 
taken,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  dissent  was  on  the  gronnd  that  he 
wished  to  nanow,  not  the  operation  of  the  lex  rei  sUcb,  but  the  operation  of 
the  lex  domicilii.  The  relusal  of  Lush,  L.J.,  to  recognise  that  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  successor  to  movables  must  be  decided  by  the  law  of  his  domicil 
seems  to  have  been  based  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  judgment  of 
Wood,  y.C,  in  Boyes  t.  Bedale,  i  U.  &  M.  798.  Of  that  case  the  other 
members  of  the  Court  expressed  btrong  disapproval,  and  it  has  recently  been 
departed  from  by  Kay,  J.,  in  Andros  v.  Arutros,  24  Ch.  D.  637.  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  a  return  to  the  narrower  doctrine  of  Boyes  v.  Bedale  would  be 
a  retrograde  step,  which  is  an  improbable  one.  See  the  larger  and  more 
generous  language  of  James,  L.J.,m  17  Ch.  D.  pp.  297,  298. 
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above.     The  harshness  of  the  proposition,  that  the  Scotch     Part  II. 
(legitimised)  nephew  whose  case  is  being  considered  could  take    ^^"^' 
the  pure  personalty,  but  not  the  English  leaseholds,  of  his     Gap.  VI. 
intestate  uncle  is  very  apparent ;  and  Mr.  Dicey,  in  a  note  on 
the  subject,(a)  draws  attention  to  the  point  as  still  capable  of 
discussion. 

Shortly  stated,  it  is  submitted  that  the  answer— if  it  be  an 
answer— to  the  argument  which  has  been  presented  above 
against  the  right  of  the  imaginary  Scotch  nephew  to  the 
English  leaseholds,  is  that  BirtwhisiU  v.  VcardtU  does  ru)t  apply 
to  all  English  immovables,  but  only  to  heredilamenU.  If  so, 
the  Scotch  claimant  need  only  be  legitimate  by  the  law  of  his 
domicO,  and  the  further  condition  that  he  should  have  been 
also  bom  in  wedlock,  which  was  required  in  Birtwhistle  v. 
VardiU,  has  no  application. 

The  question  to  be  answered,  therefore,  is,  whether  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  BirtwhisUev.  VardiU  applies 
to  an  immovables,  or  only  to  hereditaments.  Upon  this  the 
first  obvious  remark  is,  that  inasmuch  as  the  claim  in  that 
case  was  to  succeed  as  heir  to  English  land,  the  actual  decision 
was  with  respect  to  hereditaments;  and  if  larger  language 
than  was  necessary  for  this  decision  was  used,  so  much  of  it  as 
had  a  wider  application  was  necessarily  obiter  dictum.  The 
language  in  which  James,  L.  J.,  summarises  this  judgment  has 
already  been  quoted,(6)  but  repetition  may  be  excused  here. 
"  What  the  Lords  held  was  that  the  case  of  heirship  to  English 
land  was  a  peculiar  exception  to  the  rights  incident  to  the 

character  and  atatua  of  legitimacy It   was  only  an 

additional  instance  of  the  many  anomalies  which  at  that  time 

affected  the  desmit  of  land But  in  this  particular 

case  the  exception  is  at  all  events  plausible.  The  English  heir- 
ship,  the  descent  of  English  land,  required  not  only  that  the 
man  should  be  legitimate,  but  as  it  were  porphyro-genitus, 
bom  within  the  narrowest  pale  of  English  legitimacy.  Heir- 
ship is  an  incident  of  land,  depending  on  local  law,  the  law  of 
the  country,  the  county,  the  manor,  and  even  of  the  particular 
property  itself,  tYte  forma  doni.  Kinship  is  an  incident  of  the 
person,  and  universal." 

(a)  Law  Quarterly  Reoiew,  Oct.  1889,  p.  443. 
(6)  Chodman'M  TrutU,  17  Ch.  D.  298. 
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Past  II.  The  words  which  have  been  italicised  in  the  above  quotation 
Pbopebtt.    gjjQ^  clearly,  it  is  submitted,  that  James,  L.J.,  at  any  rate, 

Cap.  YI.     would  not  have  regarded  the  decision  in  VardiWa  Case  as 

applicable  to  any  interests  in  land  other  than  hereditaments. 

It  is  true  that  Lush,  L.J.,  the  dissenting  member  of  the  Court, 
uses  the  looser  expression  "  for  the  purpose  of  succession  to 
real  estate,"(a)  but  there  is  not  a  word  in  his  judgment  to 
show  that  that  learned  Judge  meant  '^  leal  estate  "  to  include 
chattels  real,  or  used  the  word  "  succession  "  in  any  larger  sense 
than  that  of  heirship.  Turning  from  the  modern  interpreters 
of  BirUohistU  v.  VardiU  to  the  case  itself,  upon  what  is  the 
whole  argument  against  the  claimant  based  9  It  will  be  found 
that  it  rests  upon  the  Statute  of  Merton«(5)  That  enactment 
arose  from  a  proposition  by  the  clergy  at  the  Parliament  of 
Merton  to  recognise  le^timiaation  per  suhseqiLens  rtuUrimonium^ 
in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  "  JRogaverurU 
ornnes  Epiacopi  magnates,  tU  consentirentj  quod  tiati  ante  matri- 
moniv/m  esaent  legitimi,  sicut  HU  qui  nati  sunt  post  matri- 
numium,  quantum  ad  suocessionem  heriditariam,  quia  ecdesia 
tales  habet  pro  legitimis,  Et  omnes  Comites  et  Barones  und 
voce  responderuntf  quod  nolunt  leges  Aiigliae  mutare,  qua 
usitatcB  sunt  ac  approbatce"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
words  which  more  precisely  limited  the  doctrine  to  heredita- 
ments, than  those  employed  in  the  Statute  itself — "  quantum 
ad  suocessionem  hereditariafn"  It  has  been  said  that  this 
statute  was  only  declaratory  of  the  Common  Law.  That,  of 
course,  appears  from  the  language  used ;  but  it  only  declares 
the  law  "  qu^antum  ad  auceessumem  hereditariam,^*  and  if  the 
same  law  exists  with  respect  to  succession  to  chattels  real,  it 
must  be  sought  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  Statute  of  Merton. 
Reference  to  the  other  authorities  cited  in  VardilTs  Case  to 
support  the  doctrine  of  the  Statute  of  Merton  lend  little  assist- 
ance. Ducange  {su>b  voc,  Legitimatio)  certainly  uses  the  larger 
expression,  "  quoad  suocessionem  in  bona  patema,^  but  quotes 
for  this  chiefly  ("  prcesertim ")  the  Statute  of  Merton  itself. 
Bracton(c)  is  also  cited,  where,  speaking  of  nati  ante  matri- 
moniimij  he  says,  "  ad  omnes  actus  legitimes  idonei  repuUmtur 
ad  ea  vero  qu€B  pertinent  ad  regnum,  non  sunt  legiUmi^ 

(a)  17  Ch.  D.  at  p.  284.  (6)  20  Hen.  III.  c.  9. 

(e)  Lib.  ii.  c.  39,  8.  4. 
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neo  hceredea  jtidiccmtur,  quod  parentifms  nuocedere  poaavffU^  P^m?  n. 
propter  oonsiietudinem  regni^  qtuB  se  habet  in  corUrarvu/m,**  It  *^^™^y- 
may  be  supecfced  that,  "  qttod  parentibua  "  is  an  error  for  "  qui  Cap.  VI. 
parentibus ;  "(a)  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  whole  passage 
is  plainly  confined  to  "hceredes"  and  is  a  singular  parallel  to 
the  language  of  James,  L.J.,  already  cited  from  Ooodmcm's 
Trusts,  The  titles  of  the  sections  of  the  chapter  in  Bracton, 
from  which  the  quotation  is  taJcen,  further  indicate  that  the 
whole  is  a  mere  expansion  of  the  phrase, ''  hcBrea  et  fUus  est 
quern  nupiice  demonstrcmtJ'ifi)  Fortescue,(c)  after  pointing 
out  that  both  by  the  civil  law  and  the  law  of  the  Church, 
ante-ifiati  are  legitimate,  says,  merely,  "  The  Law  of  England 
does  not  admit  children  bom  before  matrimony  to  take  hy 
heirship J^  Fleta(dl)  has  already  been  referred  to  as  virtually 
identical  with  Bracton,  but  it  is  worth  noticing  that  in  another 
passage  the  same  author  uses  larger  language  '^  {Arvte  nati) 
quoad  successumem  in  bona  patema  secundum  oonsuetudin^m 
Anglice  iUegitimi  et  bastardi"{e)  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  in  the  very  same  chapter  the  author  declares  the  law  of 
the  Church  to  be  otherwise,  and  it  is  difOlcult  to  reconcile  the 
context  with  the  idea  that  bona  paterna  included  chattels. 

The  older  authorities  have  been  briefly  reviewed,  because 
most  of  them  were  cited  in  support  of  the  Statute  of  Merton 
in  the  case  of  BirtwhisUe  v.  VardiU;  but  since  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Goodman's  Trusts,{/)  it  would,  of 
course,  be  idle  to  rely  on  the  words  of  Fieta  or  Ducange  in 
order  to  show  that  ante-'ncUi  cannoc  inherit  pure  personalty. 
The  judgment  of  Lush,  L.  J.  (dissent,),  in  GoodmanCs  Trusts 
contains  all  that  can  be  said  in  support  of  such  a  doctrine,  but 
it  was  finally  rejected  by  the  Court ;  and  it  is  now  submitted 
that  there  are  no  authorities  left  from  which  a  similar 
disability  can  be  deduced  with  respect  to  chattels  real.  So  far 
as  the  attempt  to  examine  the  grounds  of  BirtwhisUe  v.  VardiU 
has  been  successful,  that  decision  would  seem  to  be  confined, 
as  the  Statute  of  Merton  beyond  doubt  was,  to  estates  of 

(a)  The  ▼ersion  of  the  same  words  in  Fleta  (i.  15,  3)  is  ''neo  parentibus 
SDCoedere  poternnt  ut  hsredes."  It  is  true  that  "qni  parentibus."  &c., 
would,  strictly  speakioff,  require  "  possint "  for  "  po88unt,*^lrat  this  is  per- 
hape  expecting  too  much  of  Bracton. 


a 


(&J  Hracton,  ii.  29,  s.  3.  (c)  De  Land.  L<tg.  Angl.  cap.  39. 

Lib.  i.  15,  3.  («)  Fleta,  lib.  ▼!.  39,  4. 

17  Ch.  D.  298. 
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PiutT  IL'  inheritanoe  in  land.  The  oondasion  which  the  author  finally 
Pbopbbtt.  submitB  is,  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  application  olt 
Cjlp.  VI.     the  principle  of  OoodmarCa  Trusts  to  English  leaseholds,  or  to 

require  anything  more  of  the  next-of-kin  for  the  purposes  of 

such  succession  than  that  he  should  he  legitimate  hy  the  lex 
chnniciliif  in  the  sense  elsewhere  clisousBed.(a) 

(a)  In  re  Orave,  40  Ch.  D.  316. 
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CHAPTER  Vn.  PaktH. 

Pbopestt. 
MOVABLE  PERSONAL  PROPERTY.  CapTvII. 

(i.)  Jurisdiction  as  to  MovaUe  Personal  Property, 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  while  treating  of  the  prin-  Movablos 
ciple  that  it  is  the  lex  situs  which  must  decide  what  does  prop^Tdis- 
and  what  does  not  fall  within  the  category  of  real  or^i^gaMoed- 
immovable  estate,(a)  that  the  English  classification  of  all 
property  into  real  and  personal  does  not  correspond  exactly 
with  that  adopted  by  foreign  jurists  and  systems  of  juris- 
prudence which  are  founded  on  the  civil  law,  and  that  an 
ambiguity  is  consequently  involved  in  the  use  of  the 
words  personal  and  movable  as  synonymous.  The  com- 
paratively modem  nature  of  chattel  interests  in  land, 
which  were  unknown  to  the  feudal  system,  and  could  not 
conveniently  be  subjected  to  its  rules,  caused  them  to  be 
classed  with  the  only  other  kind  of  property  then  recog- 
nised by  the  law,  goods  and  chaUels;  being  given  the 
distinguishing  name  of  chattels  realj  inasmuch  as  they 
were  said  to  "savour  of  the  realty."(6)  But  though 
such  chattel  interests  are  still,  strictly  speaking,  personal 
property,  they  are  so  merely  in  name,  and  only  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  English  law ;  and  are  governed,  like 
other  immovables,  by  the  lex  loci  rei  sUm  only.(c)  It 
will  be  shown  directly  that  personal  estate  generally  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  domidl  of  the  owner ;  but 
this  is  so,  not  by  any  special  law  of  England,  but — as 
Lord  Selbome  expresses  it  in  the  case  just  cited — by  the 

ia)  JShtprAf  pp.  179-182.  {h)  Williamfl,  Personal  Property,  p.  a. 

(e)  Jarnmn  on  WiUa,  toI  i.  p.  4,  n. ;  Freke  t.  Lord  Carhery^  L.  B.  16  Eq. 
461. 
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Movablea — 
JurisdicHon. 


Part  II.  deference  which,  for  the  sake  of  international  comity,  the 
^^^'''  law  of  England  pays  to  the  law'  of  the  civilised  world 
Cap.  VII.  generally.  But  this  general  law  only  applies  the  law  of 
the  domicil  to  such  personal  estate  as  comes  within  its 
category  of  movables,  according  to  the  maxim "  mobilia 
sequurUur  personam^''  on  which  it  is  based.  Consequently 
the  comity  of  nations  does  not  demand  that  England 
should  concede  the  control  of  English  chattels  real  to  the 
law  of  the  domicil  of  the  owner,  simply  because  English 
law  chooses  to  include  such  chattels  under  the  classifi- 
cation of  personal  property,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
throughout  that  in  fact  such  a  concession  is  not  made.(a) 
As  the  term  ''  movables  "  is  not  one  famDiar  to  English 
law,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  retain  the  English 
classification  of  real  and  personal  property  while  treating 
of  this  subject ;  but  what  is  subsequently  said  as  to  the 
law  which  governs  personal  property  does  not  extend  to 
chattel  interests  in  realty,  and  must  be  considered  as 
applicable  to  chattels  personal  alone. 

With  regard,  then,  to  all  personal  property  other  than 
chattels  real,  a  rule  very  different  to  that  which  obtains 
with  regard  to  "  immovables  "  prevails.  In  the  words  of 
Lord  Selbome,(6)  *'  The  maxim  of  the  law  of  the  civilised 
world  is,  mobilia  sequuntur  personam,  and  is  founded  on  the 
nature  of  things.  When  mobilia  are  in  places  other  than 
that  of  the  person  to  whom  they  belong,  their  accidental 
sittis  is  disregarded,  and  they  are  held  to  go  along  with  the 
person."  The  same  principles  were  laid  down  by  Lord 
Loughborough  in  a  judgment  cited  with  approbation  by 
Story.(c)  '*  It  is  a  clear  proposition,  not  only  of  the  law 
of  England,  but  of  every  country  in  the  world  where  law 
has  the  semblance  of  science,  that  personal  property  has 
no  locality.     The  meaning  of  that  is,  not  that  personal 

(a)  Freke  y.  Lard  Carbery,  L,  B.  i6  Eq.  461 ;  Thomson  t.  Advoeate- 
Oenmd,  12  CI.  &  F.  i ;  Wallace  v.  Attomey-Oeneral,  L.  B.  i  Cb.  i  ;  Jar- 
inau  on  WUIb,  toI.  i.  p.  4,  n.  The  aathorities  cited  by  the  later  editon  of 
Jarman  in  support  of*the  opposite  new  most  now  be  regarded  as  overmled : 
Storr,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  447. 

(b)  Freke  v.  Lord  Carhery,  L.  R  16  Eq.  466. 
{€)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  $  380. 
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property  has  no  visible  locality,  but  that  it  is  subject  to  Part  II. 
that  law  which  governs  the  person  of  the  owner."  With  """' 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  it,  with  respect  to  the  trans-  Cap.  VII. 
mission  of  it,  either  by  succession  or  the  act  of  the  party,  MavaUu-^ 
it  follows  the  law  of  the  person.(a)  This  personal  law  is,  JuritdieHon. 
of  course,  that  of  the  domicil  of  the  i)erson.(&)  It  is  true  " 
that  Lord  Loughborough,  in  the  judgment  just  quoted 
from,  goes  on  to  say  that  when  a  man  dies  it  is  the  law  of 
the  country  of  which  he  was  a  subject  that  will  regulate 
the  succession  to  his  personal  property ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  this  was  a  mere  inaccuracy  of  expression,  and  the 
case  Lord  Loi^hborough  himself  cites  in  support  of  his 
proposition  (c)  shows  that  domicil,  and  not  nationality, 
was  really  in  his  lordship's  mind.  In  a  case  which  has 
been  abeady  frequently  cited  for  another  important  pro- 
position, Abbott,  0. J.,  said :  "  Personal  property  has  no 
locality.  And  even  with  respect  to  that,  it  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  the  law  of  England  gives  way  to  the  law  of  a 
foreign  country,  but  that  it  is  part  of  the  law  of  England 
that  personal  property  should  be  distributed  according  to 
the  jus  domicilii.'\d)  It  was  said  by  Bayley,  B.,  in  another 
case,  '^The  rule  is  that  personal  property  follows  the 
person,  and  is  not  in  any  respect  to  be  regulated  by  the 
lex  sitvs  ;  and  if  in  any  instances  the  situs  has  been  adopted 
for  the  rule  by  which  the  property  is  to  be  governed,  and 
the  lex  lod  rei  sitce  resorted  to,  it  has  been  improperly  done. 
Wherever  the  domicil  of  the  proprietor  is,  there  the  pro- 
perty is  to  be  considered  as  situate."(e)  It  is  unnecessary 
to  multiply  quotations  in  support  of  the  general  principle, 
which,  according  to  Story,  has  been  constantly  maintained, 
both  in  England  and  America,  with  unbroken  confidence 
and  general  unanimity.(/) 

(a)  Sia  T.  Wornnek,  i  H.  Bl.  690. 

(h)  DogUmi  t.  Oriipinj  L.  R.  i  H.  L.  30X ;  Enohin  t.  Wylie,  10  H.  L. 
C.  I. 

Fipcn  T.  A>m,  AmbL  25. 

BirtwUstU  T.  VardiU^  5  B.  &  C.  451. 

tin  re  Ewin.  i  G.  &  J.  156. 
See,  in  addition  to  the  oases  alreadj  cited,  PoUtr  t.  Brown,  5  East, 
130 ;  Bruce  t.  Brvee,  a  B.  &  P.  229 ;  SomervHU  t.  SomerviUe,  5  Vea.  570 ; 
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Bat  this  general  principle,  important  as  it  is  in  theory, 
must  not  be  accepted  hastily  as  oonclosiye  of  the  whole 
subject.  It  will  be  shown  below  (a)  that  alienations  of 
'  personal  property  inter  vivos  are  in  practice  referred  to 
and  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  chattel  is 
in  fad,  at  any  rate  when  the  transaction  or  transfer  takes 
place  within  the  same  jurisdiction.  For  this  purpose  it  ia 
not  true  to  say  that  the  chattel  is  considered  as  being  in 
the  country  where  its  proprietor  is  domiciled;  and  the 
cases  which  have  just  been  cited  must  therefore  be  read 
secundum  sttijectam  materiam^  without  attempting  to  stretch 
their  principle  too  far.  The  reason  that  the  lex  domicilii 
is  not  applicable,  or  at  any  rate  is  not  applied,  to  alienations 
inter  vivos  is  perhaps  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  efiEect 
of  an  alienation  is  to  alter  the  ownership ;  and  to  invoke 
the  law  of  the  owner's  domicil  to  decide  who  the  owner  is 
would  be  both  illogical  and  impracticable.  Where  the 
domicil  of  the  transferee  difltered  from  that  of  the  trans- 
feror, the  whole  question  would  be  begged  by  applying  the 
law  of  the  domicil  of  one  rather  than  the  otiier.  The 
second  obvious  reason  which  supports  the  lex  domicilii  in 
such  cases  is  the  complement  of  the  first.  The  proper  law 
to  decide  who  is  entitled  to  possession  of  a  chattel  is 
necessarily  the  law  which  can  give  that  possession.  The 
only  law  which  can  give  possession  of  a  chattel  is  the  law 
of  the  country  where  the  chattel  in  fact  is. 

It  is  for  these  natural  reasons  that  questions  of  ownership 
to  movables  arising  out  of  alienations  inter  vivos  are  re- 
ferred, as  will  be  seen  below,(&)  not  to  the  lex  domicilii, 
but  to  the  lex  loci  rei  sUcc,  either  by  itself  or  as  coincident 
with  the  lex  lod  actvs.  That  the  same  principle  should  not 
be  applied  to  alienation  of  movables  by  operation  of  law, 
or  what  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  ^'general  assign- 
ments" as    contrasted    with    "particular    assignments," 


JTwrn  T.  Watkinii,  2  Ves.  37;  CaurUesa  D^AeunMg  Case,  i  Has 
237  ;  Eunter  t.  IUU,  4  T.  B.  182,  192 ;  PhiUipe  v.  Hunter,  2  H.  1 
ChckereU  t.  ZHckena,  3  Moo.  P.  C.  98. 

(a)  See  tn/rd,  "Alienation  of  Personal  Property.'' 

(6)  InfrA,  p.  236,  # J. 
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xnay  at  first  sight  appear  inconsistent.     Bat  it  is  nlanifest     Part  II. 
that  there  is  a  real  distinction  between  the  application  of      *^^'^'* 
the  personal  law  of   the  owner    to  decide  the   general    Cap.  VIT. 
destination  and  distribution    of  his    movables,  and  the    jUavabUa-^ 
application  of  the  local  law,  where  movables  are  found,  JwntdusAon, 
to  decide  in  particular  cases    who    the    owner    is.     In 
accordance  with  this  distinction,   it  will   be  found,  on 
examination    of   the  cases,(a)  that  the  transmission  of  Role  u  to 
movables  on  death,  bankruptcy,  and  marriage,  or  arising  SdaUeiStSQ 
from  matters  which  affect  the  personal  statv^  of  the  owner,  of  movablea. 
is  regarded  as  properly  falling  within  the  province  of  his 
personal  law,  or  lex  domicilii.    On  the  other  hand,  par^ 
ticular  alienations  inter  vivos  have  never  been  referred  to 
the  lex  domicilii^  but  are  governed  (as  has  just  been  stated) 
by  the  lex  rei  sitce^  and  the  lex  loci  acttis,  alone  or  in  com- 
bination.(&) 

The  question  of  jurisdiction  can  only  be  understood  in 
relation  to  the  above  principles.  In  fact,  the  law  of  the 
place  where  a  thing  is  must,  of  necessity,  have  juris- 
diction over  it  in  every  case,  because  no  other  law  can 
enforce  the  right  to  its  possession.  In  this  sense,  therefore, 
the  kx  lod  rei  sUce  has  universally  jurisdiction  over  mov- 
ables, as  well  as  immovables.  But  in  cases  which  properly 
fall  under  the  control  of  the  lex  domieUii,  or  personal  law, 
the  local  law  will  adopt  and  apply  the  principles  of  that 
personal  law ;  and  the  personal  law,  though  the  movables 
in  dispute  may  be  beyond  its  territorial  dominion,  will 
assume  the  right  to  hear  and  decide  questions  relating  to 
their  transmission  and  distribution.  In  this  sense,  there- 
fore, the  lex  domicilii  has  jurisdiction  over  movables,  so  far 
as  they  follow  the  person  of  their  owner,  (c) 

It  remains  to  consider  in  what  manner  these  conflicting  Englisli  prac- 
tice. 

(a)  P.  266,  «j.  (6)  Pf.  236-251. 

(e)  In  many  instances  it  will  be  fonnd  that  questions  of  tne  alienation  of 
movables  are  questions  of  contract.  In  such  cases  the  lex  ooniraeHu  is  in- 
tToduced,  and  the  lex  lod  rei  aitce,  when  appealed  to,  will  rightly  and 
properly  apply  that  law,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  having  doe  regard  to 
the  intention  of  the  parties  {cf.  inM^  Chap.  VIIL).  But  it  would  be  a 
misuse  of  iangnaee  to  say  that  the  2m;  oowtraaue  has  jurisdiction  oyer  tbo 
movables  affected  by  the  contract. 
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Pabt  XL  theoretical  jurisdictions  are  in  fact  reconciled  by  the  prac- 
Pbopebty.  ^j^  q£  jjngiigji  law.  The  most  efficient  mode  of  asserting 
Cap.  VII.  jurisdiction  over  movables,  as  distinguished  from  juris- 
Service  out  of  diction  over  the  person  of  the  owner,  is  by  allowing  service 
^ejunadic-  qjj^  Qf  ^he  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  writ  (or  notice  of  a 
affecting  mo7-  writ)  whose  subject-matter  is  movable  goods  within  the 
*We8.  territorial    jurisdiction.     So  far  as  the  theory  of  inter- 

national law  is  concerned,  there  does  not  appear  any  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  done ;  and  in  the  (Judicature  Acts) 
Bules,  as  originally  drawn,  it  was  provided  that  service 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  might  be    allowed   (inter  alia!) 
"  whenever  the  subject-matter  of  the  action  is  land,  stock, 
or  other  property  situate  within  the  jurisdiction,"(a)  and 
also  ^'whenever   the   action  is  for  ....  the  execution 
(as  to  property   situate    within  the  jurisdiction)  of  the 
trusts  of  any  written  instrument  of  which  the  person  to  be 
served  is  a  trustee,  which  ought  to  be  executed  according 
to  the  law  of   Englan4"(6)    In  practice,  however,  the 
process  of  English  law  is  in  personam  and  not  in  rem, 
and  the  ordinary  rule  that  a  creditor  mvist  go  to  the  forum 
of  his  debtor  in  order  to  sue  him  was  found  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  application  of  the  first  part  of  the  above  rule. 
Accordingly,  the  rule  was  amended  in  1883  ;  and  Order  xi. 
r.  I  (a)  in  its  present  form  is  confined  to  cases  in  which  the 
subject-matter  of  the  action  is  laTid  within  the  jurisdiction. 
It  is  obvious  that  whenever  movables  are  found  within  the 
jurisdiction,  they  must  be  in  the  possession  of  some  i)erson ; 
and  there  can,  therefore,  be  seldom  any  difficulty  as  to 
finding  a  suitable  defendant  at  home,  without  seeking  one 
abroad.    The  English  Courts  will  therefore  no  longer  give 
leave  to  serve  a  writ  abroad  merely  on  the  ground  that 
it  relates  to  movable  property  at  home.     Nor  will  they 
permit  the  service  abroad  of  any  notice  on  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  found  proceedings  against  the  person,(c)  unless 

(a)  Jnd.  Act,  Order  xi.  r.  i  (al  (before  their  alteration). 

(6)  Order  xl  r.  i  (d^.  The  whole  order  is  now  a  code  on  the  subject  of 
eerrice  out  of  the  junsdiction :  He  Eager ^  22  Ch.  D.  87  ;  see  the  oider  aet 
out  tn/rd,  Chap.  X. 

(c)  In  re  Angh^  African  Steamship  Ch.,  32  Ch.  D.  348  ;  McritzY.  Stqshan, 
33  Sol.  Joum.  8.    Of.  Smith  v.  Wegudin,  8  Eq.  198. 
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otherwise  justiciable  to  the  Court.     But  notices  have  been     Part  IL 
served,  with  the  permission  of  the  Court,  when  their  only    ""^' 
object  is  to  give  notice  of  facts,  and  not  to  lay  the  founda-    Cap.  Vll. 
tion  for  hostile  proceedings.(a)     So,  when  the  object  of  MwMes^ 
the  notice  is  to  invite  and  enable  the  person  served  to  Jumdiction. 
assert  a  claim  to  movables  within  the  jurisdiction,  service 
has  been  allowed  even  as  against  a  foreign  Sovereign.(2^) 

The  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  movables  within  the  terri- 
tory, however,  clearly  exists ;  and  may  be  exemplified,  not 
only  by  the  retention  of  Order  xi.  r.  i  (d),  above  cited,  but 
by  other  illustrations.  The  whole  procedure  of  the  Court 
in  Admiralty  matters,  in  rem,  to  enforce  maritime  liens 
(statutory  or  common  law)  is  a  strong  assertion  of  such 
jurisdiction.  The  law  of  distress  is  a  still  more  familiar 
instance.  No  one  could  doubt  that  the  goods  of  a  foreigner, 
though  he  be  abroad,  are  subject  while  in  England  to  the 
English  landlord  and  tenant  law.  Cases  in  which  the 
Court  (except  in  Admiralty  matters)  has  assumed  to  con- 
trol movables  simply  on  the  ground  of  their  being  within 
the  territory  are  comparatively  unusual ;  but  an  injunction 
was  granted  against  the  removal  of  a  ship  which  had  been 
sold  in  Hamburg  by  a  foreigner  to  an  Englishman,  and 
afterwards  brought  into  an  English  port.(c)  So  in  another 
case,  where  £20fi00  in  bonds  was  deposited  in  the  Bank 
of  England  in  trust  for  a  foreign  Government,  on  such 
terms  that  the  foreign  Government  could  by  its  ambassador 
have  withdrawn  the  deposit  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
Court,  the  Bank  was  restrained  from  parting  with  the 
deposit  until  the  rights  of  the  parties  under  contract  had 
been  ascertained.(c^  In  cases  of  interpleader,  orders  for 
service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  an  interpleader  summons 

(a)  Me  Nathan^  Newman  <Ss  Coj.  35  Ch.  D.  i ;  Credits  Oerundeuae  ▼. 
Fan  Weyde,  2  Q.  £.  D.  171 ;  Re  Haney'e  Trusts,  10  Ch.  275 ;  Be  BaneUi, 
18  £q.  655;  OoUs  V.  Bobins,  55  L.  T.  Rep.  N.  6.  479. 

(6)  See  per  Jeesel,  M.B.,  and  James,  LJ.,  in  Stronsberg  t.  Cotta  Hica, 
29  W-  R.  125. 

(c)  Hart  V.  Herwig,  8  Ch.  860.  In  this  case  a  bill  for  specific  perform- 
ance was  also  entertained,  and  sabstitated  service  directed  on  the  master  ; 
hut  gucere  if  this  would  now  be  done. 

(^  Gladstone  ▼.  Musurus  Bey,  i  H.  &  M.  495 ;  see  this  case  disoossed 
in  JSinith  v.  Weguelin,  8  £q.  214,  215. 
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Part  II.     have  more  than  once  been  made.(a)    Of  these  decisions 
Property,    (j^^j^^^  l  j^  gj^yg  ^j^^y  j^^j  c(  perhaps  be  supported  on  the 
Cap.  VII.     ground  that  the  object  of  service  was  not  to  give  jurisdio- 
3fora5fe»— ~  *^^^  ^^®^  *^®  party  served,  but  only  to  give  him  notice  of  a 
Jurisdiction,  proceeding  afiecting  his  rights,  that  he  might  if  he  pleased 
Inteipieader    come  in  and  defend  them."(6)     But  it  is  plain  that  notice 
orden—  of  interpleader  proceedings  asserts  an  absolute  right  in 

rn  e  a  ro  .  ^j^^  tribunal  which  gives  it  to  deal  as  it  chooses  with  the 
movable  personalty  to  which  the  interpleader  summons 
relates.  Interpleader  proceedings  with  respect  to  movables 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  would  obviously  be  impossible  unless 
the  person  who  had  actual  control  and  possession  of  the 
movables  in  dispute  came  in  and  submitted  to  the  English 
jurisdiction.  It  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  relief  by 
interpleader  proceedings  that  the  person  who  is  threatened 
or  vexed  with  a  double  claim  should  be  willing  "  to  pay  or 
transfer  the  subject-matter  into  court,  or  to  dispose  of  it 
as  the  Court  or  a  judge  may  direct."(c)  And  leave  has 
been  given  to  serve  petitions  abroad  to  obtain  payment 
out  of  court,  a  somewhat  analogous  case  of  dealing  with 
movables  on  the  ground  of  their  actual  situation.((Q  Ex- 
cept, however,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  property 
within  the  jurisdiction,  a  suit  between  foreigners  will  not 
be  entertained,  even  if  service  is  effected  and  appearance 
entered  without  objection.(e) 

Leave  has  been  granted  to  serve  notice  of  a  writ  abroad 
where  an  injunction  was  sought  affecting  funds  in  England, 
under  Order  xi.  r.  i  (f).  It  was,  however,  held  on  appeal 
that,  as  a  matter  of  discretion,  such  leave  should  not  be 
given  unless  there  is  a  probable  cause  of  action,  though  the 
claim  may  be  within  the  words  of  the  rule.(/)    Where  the 

(a)  Credits  Oerundeuse  v.  Van  Weyde,  12  Q.  B.  D.  171 ;  Van  der  Kan 
T.  Ashworth,  W.  N.  1884,  $8. 

i6^  Per  Cotton,  LJ.,  in  In  re  Busfidd,  32  Ch.  D.  123,  132. 
cS  Judicature  BuleB,  1883,  Order  Lvn.  r.  2  (c). 
a)  CoUs  V.  Bobins,  ^5  L.  T.  Rep.  N.  8. 479 ;  lie  Turner,  32  Sol.  Joum.  324. 
e)  Matthei  ▼.  Oahtzin,  L.  R.  18  £q.  347.    It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  decision  in  this  case  related  to  the  profits  arisiDg  from  foreign  land, 
and  that  no  question  as  to  movables  arose. 

(/)  SocUU  04nirQle  de  Piiris  v.  Dreiffus,  37  Cl^.  D.  215.  Cf,  CaU  v. 
Oppenheimj  i  Times  Law  Rep.  622. 
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sold  respondent  to  a  petition  for  the  revocation  of  a  patent     Past  II. 
was  a  domiciled  Scotchman  resident  in  Scotland,  though    P"^^*^* 
there  could  be  no  service  of  the  petition  abroad,  yet  the    Cap.  VII. 
Court  ordered  the  petition  to  be  set  down  for  trial  unless    jfo»aWw— 
the  respondent  should  come  in  and  show  cause  to  the  con-  /uriidieHon. 
trary,  being  satisfied  that  he  had  in  fact  ample  notice.(a) 

llie  liability  of  movable  personal  estate  to.  taxation  is  not,  Taxation— 
strictly  speaking,  within  the  scope  of  the  present  treatise;  but  ilfcom7tax. 
it  may  be  convenient  to  summarise  here  the  English  law  as 
to  the  application  of  the  income  tax  to  foreigners  in  respect 
of  their  annual  gains  or  profits,  as  well  as  to  Englishmen 
making  profits  abroad.  Under  schedule  D.  of  i6  &  17  Vict, 
c.  34,  s.  I,  income  tax  is  chargeable  ^'  for  and  in  respect  of 
the  annual  profits  or  gains  arising  or  accruing  to  any  per- 
son residing  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  any  kind  of 
property  whatever,  whether  situate  in  the  United  Kingdom 
or  elsewhere ;  and  for  and  in  respect  of  the  annual  profits 
or  gains  arising  or  accruing  (b)  to  any  person  residing  in 
the  United  Kingdom  from  any  profession,  trade,  employ- 
ment, or  vocation,  whether  the  same  shall  be  respectively 

carried  on  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere 

And  for  and  in  respect  of  the  annual  profits,  or  gains 
arising  or  accruing  to  any  person  whatever,  whether  a 
subject  of  her  Majesty  or  not,  although  not  resident  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  from  any  property  whatever  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  any  profession,  trade,  employment,  or 
vocation  exercised  within  the  United  Kingdom."  Under 
these  words  income  tax  is  charged  on — 

(a)  Persons  residing  within  the  United  Kingdom,  on  pro- 
perty wherever  situate  and  business  wherever  carried  on 
(so  far  as  profits* received  here  are  concerned) ; 

(b)  Persons  not  residing  within  the  United  Eangdom, 
on  property  situate  or  business  carried  on  within  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  distinction  drawn  by  the  lan^ua&^e  of  this  statute  Residence— 
•^  ®     ^  what  it  18. 

(a)  Be  Drummond,  43  Cfa.  D.  80. 

(b)  But  this  does  not  extend  to  profits  and  gains  arising  from  a  business 
abroad  which  are  not  in  fact  remitted  to  or  receiyed  by  the  owner  resident  in 
England :  Ooiquhoun  ▼.  Brocki^  14  App.  Cas.  493. 
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PabtU.     between  persons  "residing"  wilihin  the  United  Engdom 
J^f"^'    and  those  residing  elsewhere  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Cap.  VII.    domicil.(a)    Nor,  in  one  sense,  is  the  time  of  the  allied 
MmaUn-^  residence    (ie.,    its    duration)   material    (see    case    last 
JurisdiaUnL  dted) ;    but  by  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  34,  s.  39  (re-enacting 
Temporarj      46  Gteo.  HI.  c.  65,  s.  51),  it  is  provided  that  "no  person 
|««J^»      ^ho  shall  ....  actually  be  in  Great  Britain  for  some 
temporary  purpose  only,  and    not   with  any  view   of 
establishing  his  residence  therein,  and  who  shall  not 
actually  have  resided  in  Great  Britain  at  one  time  or 
several  times  for  a  period  equal  in  the  whole  to  six  months 
in  any  one  year,  shall  be  charged  with  the  said  duties  as  a 
person  residing  in  Great  Britain,  in  respect  of  the  profits 
or  gains  received  from  or  out  of  other  than  English  pos- 
se8sions."(&)   In  the  case  of  firms  and  companies,  residence 
in  Great  Britain  is  often  a  complex  question  of  fact.(c) 
J?*?'®"*  w  With  respect  to  interest  or  dividends  from  foreign  States 

foroign  00m-    or  companies  received  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  distri- 
V^^  bution  here,  it  is  provided  by  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  80,  s.  2  (as  to 

foreign  States),  and  by  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  34,  s.  10  (as  to 
foreign  companies),  that  all  persons  entrusted  with  their 
distribution  shall  render  an  account  thereof  to  the  Inland 
Revenue,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation.  It  is  assumed  for 
this  purpose  that  all  dividends  so  distributed  in  England 
are  distributed  amongst  persons  resident  in  England,  in 
the  sense  already  explained.  But  of  course  a  person  resi- 
dent abroad  may,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  receive  his 
dividends  through  London  agents  or  trustees,  in  which 
case  he  will  not  be  liable  to  taxation  in  respect  of  moneys 
so  received.((Q  And  where  the  dividends  of  a  foreign 
company  so  received  in  England  consisted  in  part  of 
moneys  arising  from  profits  or  gains  made  in  England,  on 

(a)  -4tt.-(?e».T.Cboftf,  4Price,  183 ;  Lloyd  r.Inland  Bevenue,  21  Sa  L.  B. 
482 ;  Youfwy.  Same,  12  Sc.  L.  R.  602 ;  Jtogers  v.  Same,  16  Sc.  L.  R.  682. 

QfS  Bee  the  proyisionB  of  the  same  section  as  to  temporary  absence  finom 
England.  As  to  the  meaning  of  *'  foreign  possessions  ^  in  this  section,  see 
per  Lord  Herschell  in  Ccloukoun  y.  Brooks,  14  App.  Cas.  at  p.  508. 

(e)  See,  for  examples,  Cetena  Sulphur  Co.  y.  MchoUon,  i  £Iz.  X>.  428,  and 
Imperial  Continental  Oae  Co.  y.  Same,  37  L.  T.  Bep.  717. 

{d)  Udney  y.  East  India  Co.,  13  C.  B.  733. 
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which  income  tax  had  been  already  charged  as  such,  it     Part  II. 
was  held  that  such  dividends  onght  to  be  assessed  with    ^^"^'"' 
respect  to  that  portion  only  which  represented  profits    Cap^VII. 
arising  ont  of  the  United  Kingdom.(a)    Otherwise,  in-    jfo»oKei— 
come  tas  would  be  paid  on  the  other  portion  twice  over.       Jfirisdktion. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  whether  any  and  what  ProatTarising 
profits  arise  from  a  trade  or  business  exercised  within  the  >^  f^ngUnd. 
United  Kingdom.     Thus,  where  a  firm  established  at  New 
York  had  a  branch  establishment  here  for  purchases  of 
goods  for  exportation  to  America,  where  they  were  sold, 
and  where  all  the  profits  were  made,  it  was  held  that 
there  was  no  business  in  England  liable  to  income  tax.(&) 
There  certainly  appears  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
decision  last  cited  with  the  language  of  Lord  Esher,  M.B., 
in  Eriehsm  v.  Last  (infrd).   "  Wherever  profitable  contracts 
are  habitually  made  in  England  by  or  for  foreigners  with 
persons  in  England,  to  do  something  for  or  supply  some- 
thing to  those  persons,  such  foreigners  are  exercising  a 
profitable  trade  in  England,  even  though  everything  to 
be  done  by  them  in  order  to  fulfil  the  contracts  is  done 
abroad."    But  where  a  foreign  firm  of  wine-merchants, 
whose  chief  office  was  in  France,  and  none  of  whom  were 
resident  in  England,  had  established  an  agent  in  London 
through  whom  wine  was  sold  to,  and  payment  received 
from,  English  customers,  it  was  held  that  the  foreign 
merchants  were  assessable  in  respect  of  the  profits  of  a 
trade  exercised  in  England.(c)    The  same  was  held  with 
respect  to  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Co.  of  Copen- 
hagen, who  had  three  marine  cables  in  connection  with 
Aberdeen,  and  Newcastle,  communicating  with  the  main 
telegraph  lines  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  means  of  which 
messages  were  collected  and  transmitted  by  the  company 

(a)  OUbertion  v.  FerguMOUj  7  Q.  B.  D.  562.  That  is,  if  P= total  profits 
of  oompanj,  p=s  profits  made  in  England,  and  D= dividend  distributed  in 
England,  tiien  toe  assessment  onght  not  to  be  on  the  whole  of  D,  bnt  npon 

?rPD,opD-|D. 

P      '  P 

Of)  SuUey  v.  Attorney- General,  $  H.  &  N.  711 ;  29  L.  J.  Ex.  464. 

(c)  Fommery  ?.  AptAorpet  56  L  J.  Q.  B.  155;  Tuchler  v.  Aptharpe,  t 
Times  Law  Rep.  337. 
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PabtII.     over  the  Eastern  henusphere.     The  English  Post  Office 
^^^^^'    collected  the  whole  charges  from  the  senders,  and  paid  to 
Cap.  YIL     the  appellants  what  they  so  received  after  deducting  the 
MovahUa--   English  charges,  so  that  no  profits  were  made  by  the 
JurisdicHon,  appellant  company  from  the  transmission  of  messages 
over  the  land  lines  of  the  United  Kingdom.(a)     And  the 
principle  of  Fammery  v.  Apthorpe  was  a  little  extended 
in  a  later  case,  where  the  English  agent  in  London  only 
made  the  contracts  for  the  sale  of  wine,  which  was  stored 
in  and  sent  &om  Bheims,  the  agent  being  paid  by  oom- 
mission.(&)     It  was  said  in  the  case  last  cited  that  there 
may  be  profits  arising  from  a  trade  exercised  in  England 
withoat  there  being  any  establishment  in  this  country. 
Profits  arising      With  respect  to  persons  resident  in  the  United  Eling- 
receW^'V     ^^°^'  *^®  words  of  schedule  D.  to  i6  &  17  Vict.  c.  34,  seem 
resident  in      primd  facie  large  enough  to  impose  a  liability  in  respect 
^  of  all  the  profits  arising  from  a  business  carried  on  abroad, 

to  which  such  persons  become  entitled ;  but  it  has  been 
decided  by  the  Hoase  of  Lords  that  this  is  not  the  true 
construction  of  the  statute,  having  regard  to  the  rest  of 
schedule  D.  and  to  the  language  of  case  lY.  and  case  V. 
in  the  schedule  to  s.  100  of  S  &  6  Vict.  c.  35.  Accord- 
ingly, a  person  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  en- 
gaged on  a  trade  carried  on  abroad,  is  liable  to  pay  income 
tax  in  respect  of  so  much  only  of  the  profits  of  that  trade 
as  are  received  in  the  United  Kingdom.(c)  Li  the  case 
of  mutual  insurance  companies,  the  question  how  £eu:  and 
in  what  cases  the  bonuses  allotted  to  the  members  can  be 
regarded  as  ^^  profits  "  is  ofben  very  difficult  of  solution. 
The  point  has  arisen  with  reference  to  the  special  mode  of 
business  carried  on  by  an  American  insurance  company 
in  England ;  and  the  result  of  the  cases  appears  to  be 
that  where  there  are  no  shares  or  shareholders,  but  only 

(a)  JEriehsen  y.  Loit,  7  Q.  B.  D.  12 ;  8  Q.  B.  D.  414;  51  L.  J.  Q.  B.  86. 

(b)  Weile  v.  Colquhoun,  20  Q.  B.  D.  757. 

(c)  Colquhoun  v.  Brooks,  14  Apo.  Cas.  493.  Cf,  Cesena  SuMur  Co,  ▼. 
Nicholson,  I  Ex.  D.  428 ;  Inwerial  Continental  Gas  Co.  v.  Ifichdson^  37 
L.  T.  717  ;  and  Alexandria  Water  Co,  v.  Mtisgrave,  1 1  Q.  B.  D.  174 ;  wbich 
last  case  appears  a  little  inconsisttrnt  with  CUquhoun  t.  Brooks, 
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members  holding  participating  policies,  the  amonnts  of     Pabt  II. 
bonuses  added  to  the  policies  or  returned  to  members  are    ^^""^' 
not  ^'profits"  assessable  to  income  tax; (a)   but   secuSj    Cap.  vn. 
where  some  part  of  the  bonuses  available  for  such  division  "j^^^jfeiZ" 
is  applied  to  payment  of  interest  on  shares.(&)    Inasmuch  Jurisdiction. 
as  it  was  held  that  in  the  latter  case  the  whole  amount  of 
bonuses  (and  not  only  the  part  applied  to  pay  interest)  is 
assessable  to  income  tax,  it  is  plain  that  the  distinction  is  il- 
logical, and  may  in  some  cases  work  considerable  injustice. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  point  out  in  this  place  that  the 
privilege  given  by  statute  (i6  &  17  Vict.  c.  34,  s.  54,  and 
16  &  17  Yict.  c.  91,  s.  i)  to  policy-holders  of  deducting 
from  their  private  income  tax  returns  the  amount  of  the 
annual  premiums  paid  by  them  under  their  policies  does 
not  extend  to  policy-holders  in  foreign  insurance  companies 
not  registered  under  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  i  io.(c) 

In  the  case  last  cited  a  doubt  is  suggested  whether  the 
privilege  attaches  to  Scotch  companies,  which  are  expressly 
excepted  from  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  no.  It  seems  clear,  how- 
ever, that  it  does  attach  to  such  Scotch  insurance  com- 
panies as  were  in  existence  on  November  i,  i844.(rf) 

8UMMABT. 
JURISDICnON  AS  TO  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

Personal  property,  according  to  the  English  law,  is  not  p*  223. 
coincident  with  the  class  of  movables  contemplated  by  the 
law  of  nations,  but  includes  certain  immovoMes  as  well. 
The  terms  are  consequently  not  equivalent. 

The  maxim    "  mobilia  sequuntur  personam "  applies  to  p.  224. 
movables  only;  i.e.,  to  such  personal  property  as  falls 
under  that  class. 

Such  personal  property  as  is  immovable  comes  under 

the  rules  which  relate  to  the  jurisdiction  over  immovables 

grenerally. 

(a)  New  York  Life  Innurance  Co,  v.  Styles^  14  App.  Cas.  381. 
(h)  Last  V.  Lonaon  Inmrance  Co.,  10  App.  Cas.  438. 


151 


Cdquhoun  y.  Heddon^  6  Times  Law  fiep.  331  (C.  A.). 
See  the  wards  of  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  91,  s.  i. 
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Pboferty. 

CA^Tm 

p.  226. 
p.  227. 


p.  227. 


p.  228. 


p.  229. 


The  local  law  has  jurisdiction  oyer  movables,  in  the 
sense  that  it  controls  their  possession,  by  whatever  law  the 
right  to  possession  is  determined. 

Movables  follow  the  person  of  their  owner,  and  accord- 
ingly the  law  of  his  domidl  governs  all  transmissions  and 
distributions  of  movables  which  arise  from  an  alteration  of 
his  personal  stcUvs. 

But  the  effect  and  validity  of  a  voluntary  alienation  of 
movables  inter  vivos  is  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  movables  in  fact  are. 

English  procedure  does  not  allow  service  abroad  of  a 
writ  merely  on  the  ground  that  the  subject-matter  of  the 
action  is  movable  property  within  the  jurisdiction.  Except 
in  Admiralty  causes,  the  procedure  in  English  courts  is 
in  personam^  not  in  rem. 

But  jurisdiction  over  movables  within  the  jurisdiction 
is  asserted  in  interpleader  proceedings  and  other  cases. 


Transfer  of 
movables. 


ALIENATION   OF  PERSONAL   PROPERTY. 

The  general  principle  being  that  movable  personal  pro- 
perty is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  owner's  domicil,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  consider  its  application  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  its  alienation.  Alienation  of  personal  pro- 
perty is  either  by  the  act  of  the  owner,  or  by  the  act  of 
the  law.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  it  is  either  by  transfer 
inter  vivos,  or  by  devise.  In  the  second  case  it  may  be 
either  by  succession,  by  assignment  on  bankruptcy,  or  by 
the  operation  of  marriage.  .Each  of  these  cases  requires 
separate  consideration. 

(ii.)  Alienation  hy  transfer  inter  vivos. — ^Notwithstanding 
the  general  principle  that  movables  are  governed  by  the 
law  of  the  domicil  of  the  owner,  it  has  been  already 
stated  (a)  that  this  principle  does  not  apply  to  the 
alienation  by  the  owner  of  movables  by  transfer  inter 
vivos.  Such  transfers  are,  in  fact,  regulated  by  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  movables  happen  to  be,  which 

(a)  Ante^  p.  227, 
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ifi  nsnally  also  the  place  where  the  forms  of  transfer  are     Part  IL 

gone  through.     It  is  of  course  important,  in  considering    ^*^™'"'- 

this  question,  to  distinguish  between  a  contrcust  to  transfer,    Cap.  vn. 

and  the  transfer  itself.    Two  Englishmen  may  undoubtedly   MwdlfLu— 

contract  either  in  England  or  in  Germany  for  the  sale  MienatUm. 

of  movable  property  belonging  to  one  of  them  which  is 

actually  in  France;  and  the  contract  may  be  perfectly 

good,  iiiough  the  law  of  France  regard  it  as  insufficient. 

There  may  and  usually  will  be  a  contract  enforceable  in 

the  English  courts,  either  by  an  action  for  damages  or  in 

some  cases  by  a  suit  for  specific  performance.     But  such  a 

contract  will  not  pass  the  property  in  the  movables  with 

which   it  deals  if  the   law   of    the  country  where   the 

movables  are  requires  delivery  or  some  other  formality  as 

an  essential  part  of  the  transfer.     The  validity  of  the 

contract  is  tested  by  the  law  of  the  contract.    The  law  of 

the  contract  is  not  always  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 

contract  is  made,  the  place  of  intended  performance,  the 

domicil  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  their  presumed 

intention  as  to  the  law  which  is  to  govern  their  agreement 

being  all  important  elements  in  deciding  this  question. 

But  it  is  submitted  that,  so  far  as  the  actual  transfer  of 

title  and  the  right  to  possession  are  concerned,  the  law  of 

the  place  where  the  movables  are  must  prevail  over  the 

law   of   the   domicil   of  the  parties,  and  probably  over 

the  law  of  the  place  where  the  attempted  transfer  takes 

place.(a) 

The  attention  of  writers  on  international  law  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  always  directed  to  this  distinction,  and 
their  language  is  not  always  consistent  with  the  views   * 
above  expressed.     In  Story's  Conflict  of  Law,  it  is  said  Opinion  of 
in  the  text  that  "  it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  of  ^^jjT^  ^^ 
the  rule  (that  personal  property  has  no  locality)  that  the  his  editoiB. 
law  of  the  owner's  domicil  should  in  all  cases  determine 
the  validity  of  every  transfer,  alienation,  or  disposition 


{a)  CammeU  v.  SeweHf  27  L.  J.  Ex.  447 ;   29  L.  J.  Ex.  350 ;  Cattrique 
'•--'-'  oery.  Ovmm,  L.  R.  2  Ch.  282 

affirmed  U.  L.  May  13,  1890. 


V.  /mri>,  L.  R.  4H.  L.  414  ;  Hooper  ▼.  (jfvmm,'L.  R.  2  0^*282 ;   WtUiams 
Y.  Cohnial  Bank,  38  Ch.  D.  388,    ""       
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CArVIT. 

MovdbiUs — 
Alienation. 


Local  nature 
of  certain 
moTablea — 
contracts  af- 
fecting them« 


made  by  the  owner,  whether  it  be  inter  vivos  or  post- 
mortem."(a)  If  this  language  conld  be  supported  by  the 
American  cases,  they  would  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
"  English  authorities,  so  far  as  alienation  inter  vivos  is  con- 
cerned. But  the  learned  editor  of  the  last  edition  of 
Story  (1883)  (J)  commences  a  long  and  elaborate  note  on 
this  passage  by  saying  that  the  exceptions  to  the  maxim 
'*  mohilid  seguuntur  personam "  have  become  so  numerous 
that  it  cannot  be  safely  invoked  for  any  but  the  simplest 
cases  at  the  present  day ;  and  he  adds :  '^  The  exceptions 
vmUd  probably  be  less  freqximt  if  the  maadm  were  *  lex  situs 
mobilia  regit.^'*  Moreover,  Story  himself,  in  the  same 
passage,  excepts  out  of  the  supposed  rule  all  cases  where 
there  is  some  law  of  the  country  where  the  goods  are 
situate,  providing  for  special  cases ;  and  further  goes  on 
to  distinguish  between  the  contract  to  transfer,  and  a 
^'  positive  transfer ''  itself.  It  is  submitted  that  it  would 
be  an  abuse  of  language  to  lay  down  the  rule  of  the  lex 
domicilii  if  the  rule  of  the  lex  situs  is  one  to  which  there 
would  be  fewer  exceptions ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  rather 
to  distinguish  those  kinds  of  alienation  which  are  governed 
by  the  lex  situs  from  those  in  which  the  maxim  of  the  lex 
domicilii  can  still  be  safely  invoked.  So  far  as  alienation 
or  transfer  of  movables  irUer  vivos  is  concerned,  it  is 
believed  that  the  American  cases  are  not  in  conflict  with 
the  English  doctrine  of  the  prevalence  of  the  lex  situs.{c) 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Story  (§  383),  citing  with  approval 
the  language  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  one  of  the  earliest 
cases  (d)  on  the  subject,  that  there  are  some  kinds  of  per- 
sonal property  which  from  their  own  nature  have  a  neces- 
sarily implied  locality,  and  that  the  local  nature  of  such 
movables  requires  contracts  respecting  them  ^^  to  be  carried 
into  execution  according  to  the  local  law."  Story  applies 
the  same  rule  to  ^'  all  other  local  stock  or  funds,  although 
of  a  personal  nature,  or  so  made  by  the  local  law ;  such  as 


a)  BtorfE  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  383.  (()  Melville  M.  Bigelow. 

e)  See  Bigelow's  note,  above  cited,  to  Stoij,  §  583,  p.  544  (ed  1883). 
d)  BMnaon  y.  Eland,  2  Barr.  1079 ;  i  W.  BL  247  ;  Storj,  %%  364,  383* 
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bank  stock,  insurance  stock,  turnpike,  canal,  and  bridge     Past  il. 
shares,  and  other  incorporeal  property  owing  its  existence    ***^^^"* 
to  or  regulated  by  peculiar  laws."    There  is  no  doubt  that    Cap.  vii. 
personal  property  of  the  kind  mentioned  is  so  intimately   M<mibU$-^ 
connected  with  their  locality  that  the  reasons  for  regulating   Menation. 
transfer  of  such  property  by  the  local  law  are  additionally 
strong;  but  Lord  Mansfield's  language,  when  looked  at, 
shows  that  he  was  speaking  rather  of  the  contract  to 
transfer  than  of  the  transfer  itself,(a)  the  only  instance 
given  by  him  (applicable  to  movables)  being  '^  a  contract 
concerning  stocks."    It  has  already  been  said  that  the 
question  of  the  proper  law  to  govern  a  contract  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  proper  law  to  govern  a  transfer 
of  movables ;  and  Lord  Mansfield's  reference  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  as  an  element  in  deciding  that  law  is  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  modem  cases  on  the  subject.(&) 

Li  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  lex  sUus,  or  at  any  English 
rate  the  lex  sitiis  when  the  sitvs  is  also  the  place  of  the 
transaction,  governs  alienation  of  movables,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  more  in  detail  the  English  cases.  Li  Simpson 
V.  Fogo  (c)  the  Courts  of  Louisiana  had  refused  to  recognise 
the  rights  of  a  mortgagee  of  a  British  ship,  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  mortgagors  to  New  Orleans,  and  was 
there  attached  by  other  creditors  without  oyer  haying  been 
delivered  to  the  mortgagees.  The  ship  having  come 
again  within  British  jurisdiction,  the  mortgagees  filed  a 
bill  to  enforce  their  rights,  and  Lord  Hatherley  refused  to 
recognise  the  judgment  and  order  of  the  Louisiana  Court, 
nnder  which  the  ship  had  been  sold,  as  being  directly 
contrary  to  the  comity  of  nations.     It  is  to  be  remarked 

(a)  "In  eveiy disposition  or  contract  when  the  snbiect-matter  relates 
locally  to  England,  tne  law  of  England  must  ffoyern,  and  most  ha?e  been 
intenaed  to  govern.  Thus,  a  oonyejanoe  or  will  of  land,  a  mortgage,  a  con- 
tract conoeminff  stocks,  must  all  be  sued  uj^n  in  England ;  and  the  local 
natnre  of  the  thing  reqaires  them  to  be  earned  into  execution  according  to 
the  law  here  '* :  2  Borr.  1079. 

(6)  See,  e.^.,  Jacobs  ▼.  Oridit  LyonnaU,  12  Q.  B.  D.  589,  599;  and  on 
this  salject  generally,  see  injrdf  Chap.  VIII.  As  to  the  effect  of  a  transfer 
in  another  country  of  certificates  of  stock  in  a  foreign  railway,  see  judgment 
in  WUUami  ▼.  OoUmial  Bank,  ^8  Cb.  D.  388. 

(c)  32  L.  J.  Gh.  249 ;  I  H.  &M.  195. 
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^jiT  11.     that  in  this  particular  case  the  transfer  by  way  of  mort- 
Pboperty.    gj^  j^j^  Ij^j^  completed  long  before  the  ship  came  within 

Cap.  YIL    the  Louisiana  jurisdiction,  and  Lord  Hatherley  said  that, 
MowMes—   ^  ^^  opinion,  the  American  Court  was  bound  to  have 
Alienatim,   recognised  the  principle    that  a  title  which  a  man  has 
Validtwrnefer  ^®8*^^y  acquired  in  one  country  shall  be  a  good  title  to 
by  the  Ux       him  «dl  over  the  world  ;  further  citing  with  approval  the 
*^*^'  language  of  an  American  judge  in  another  case :  "  If, 

therefore,  according  to  the  lex  loci  corUractus^  that  of  the 
domicil  of  both  parties,  the  sale  transfers  the  property 
without  delivery,  it  does  so  eo  instantly  or  not  at  all.  It 
two  persons  in  any  country  choose  to  bargain  as  to  the 
property  which  one  of  them  has  in  a  chattel  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  place,  they  cannot  expect  that  the 
rights  of  persons  in  the  country  in  which  the  chattel  is 
will  there  be  permitted  to  be  affected  ;  but  if  the  chattel 
be  at  sea  or  in  •any  other  place,  if  any  there  be,  in  which 
the  law  of  no  particular  country  prevails,  the  bargain  will 
have  its  full  effect  eo  instanti  as  to  the  whole  world,  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  chattel  being  afterwards  brought 
into  a  country,  according  to  the  laws  of  which  the  sale 
would  be  invalid,  would  not  affect  it."(a)  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  Simpson  v.  Fogo  the  assignment  had  been 
.  completed  before  the  chattel  came  within  the  Louisiana 
jurisdiction,  so  that  the  assumption  of  the  Louisiana 
Court  to  pronounce  upon  its  ownership  must  be  regarded 
as  wholly  unwarrantable  from  an  English  point  of  view. 
Had  the  ship  been  at  New  Orleans  when  the  mortgage 
was  effected,  the  validity  of  the  attempted  assignment 
would  have  been  prohibited  by  the  lex  loci  rei  stUe,  and 
Lord  Hatherley's  strictures  upon  the  Louisiana  judgment 
would  have  been  uncalled  for.(6)  The  decision,  however, 
in  Simpson  v.  Fogo  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  an  autho- 
rity for  the  proposition  that  a  foreign  judgment  is  ex- 
aminable by  an  English  Court  for  a  mistake  in  private 
international  law,  or  even  for  a  violation  of  the  rights 


(a)  Tkuret  t.  JenkinB,  7  Martio,  353. 
(&)  Liverpool  Marine  Co,  t.  Bunter,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  481. 
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of  nations.     It  is  established  by  the  decision  of  the  House     Part  IT. 
of  Lords  in  Castrique  v.  Imrie  (a)  that  the  validity  of  a    ^^^^^^' 
foreign  judgment  can  be  impeached  on  no  such  grounds,    Cap.  VII. 
except  only  in  cases  where  the  foreign  Court  has  wrong-    jfo©a6fe«— 
fully  assumed  a  jurisdiction  which  did  not  properly  belong    Atienatwn, 
to  it.     Blackburn,  J.,  in  that  case,  while  commenting  on 
Simpson  v.  Fogo,  clearly  indicates  that  the  judgment  may 
be  supported  without  impeaching  the  general  proposition 
that  a  foreign  judgment  cannot  be  examined  for  error  in 
law,  domestic  or  international,  except  as  to  the  grounds 
of  its  jurisdiction ;  and  if  the  decision  is  inconsistent  with 
this  theory,  it  must  be  regarded  as  overruled.  (6) 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  a  transfer  of  Tranefer  valid 
personal  chattels  which  is  only  good  by  the  lex  loci  rei  vJt^t'bylftB 
sUcBj  and  not  supported  by  the  lex  domicilii^  it  appears  to  domidUL 
have  been  decided  by  the  case  of  Cammellr.  Sewdl  (c)  that 
such  a  transfer  is  regarded  as  good  and  sufficient  by  Eng-  ' 
lish  law.  In  that  case  a  cargo  of  timber  which  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Norway  was  sold  there  by  the 
captain  of  the  vessel,  improperly  according  to  English  law, 
but  under  such  circumstances  as  to  convey  a  good  title  to 
a  bond  fide  purchaser  according  to  the  law  of  Norway. 
The  timber  having  been  renaold  and  brought  to  England, 
the  English  merchant  brought  trover  for  it,  and  it  was 
decided  (Byles,  J.^disserUiente)  that  the  action  could  not  be 
maintained.  In  pronouncing  the  judgment  of  the  majority 
of  the  Court,  Orompton,  J.,  said,  after  stating  the  effect  of 
the  Norwegian  law  on  the  question :  "  It  does  not  appear 
to  us  that  there  is  anything  so  barbarous  or  monstrous  in 
this  state  of  the  law  that  we  can  say  that  it  should  not  be 
recognised  by  us.  Our  own  law  as  to  market  overt  is 
analogous.  ....  Many  cases  were  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  the  argument,  and  more  might  be  collected,  in  which  it 
would  seem  hard  that  the  goods  of  foreigners  should  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  our  own  or  of  other 
countries.     Among  others,  our  laws  as  to  the  seizure  of  a 

(o)  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  414.  (6)  Infrd,  Chap.  XI. 

(e)  27  L.  J.  Ex.  447 ;  3  H.  &  N.  617 ;  S.  C.  on  appeal,  29  L.  J.  £jl  350. 
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foreigner's  goods  for  rent  due  from  a  tenant,  or  as  to  the 
title  gained  in  them,  if  stolen,  by  sale  in  market  overt, 
might  appear  harsh.  Bat  we  cannot  think  that  the  goods 
of  foreigners  would  be  protected  against  such  laws,  or  that 
if  the  property  once  passed  by  virtue  of  them,  it  would  be 
changed  by  being  taken  by  the  new  owner  into  the 
foreigner's  own  country.  We  think  that  the  l^w  on  this 
subject  was  correctly  stated  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  (a) 
in  the  course  of  the  argument  in  the  court  below,  where 
he  says,  '  If  personal  property  is  disposed  of  in  a  manner 
binding  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  is, 
that  disposition  is  binding  everywhere ; '  and  we  do  not 
think  that  it  makes  any  difference  that  the  goods  were 
wrecked,  and  were  not  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  country 
where  they  were  sold.  We  do  not  think  that  goods  which 
were  wrecked  here  would  on  that  account  be  less  liable 
to  our  laws  as  to  market  ov^rt,  or  as  to  the  landlord's 
right  of  distress,  because  the  owners  did  not  foresee  that 
they  would  come  to  England."(6)  The  case  of  The 
Segredo^(c)  which  was  relied  upon  in  the  argument  in 
Cammell  v.  Sewdl  as  an  authority  for  the  plaintiflTs  con- 
tention, was  referred  to  with  disapprobation  in  the  course 
of  the  judgment  just  quoted  from,  and  the  Court  said  that 
if  Dr.  Lushington's  judgment  in  that  case  was  relied  on  as 
an  authority  that  the  effect  of  a  law  of  a  foreign  country, 
as  to  the  passing  of  property  in  a  foreign  country, 
was  to  be  disregarded,  they  were  prepared,  sitting  as  a 
court  of  error,  to  dissent  from  it.  So,  it  seems  that  the 
Dutch  law  as  to  market  overt  might  have  had  the  effect 
of  passing  the  property  in  a  cargo  sold  in  the  Cape  of 
Gk)od  Hope,  when  the  law  of  Holland  prevailed  there, 
if  the  circumstances  of  the  knowledge,  of.  the  transac- 
tion had  not  taken  the  case  out  of  the  provisions  of 
such  law.((2)    In    The  Gr(UUtuline,(e)  speaking    of   the 


(h)  29  L.  J.  Ex.  353. 
.  EocL  &  Adm.  36. 


(a)  27  L.  J.  Ex.  447. 

le)  Otherwise  JSUza  ConUshf  1  Spinks,  ]  

{a)  Freeman  ▼.  JS,  L  Co,,  5  B.  &  Aid.  617,  explainecf  by  Crompton,  J., 
in  Cammell  v.  8eweU,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  353. 
(«}  3  Rob.  Adm.  Bep.  258. 
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circamstances  under  which  the  captain  of  a  ship  might     Part  IL 
exercise  his  judgment  as  to  the  sale  of  a  cargo  in  emer-       opbrty. 
gencies,  Lord  Stowell  said,  "  If  the  master  acts  unwisely    Cap,  vn. 
in  that  decision,  still  the  foreign  purchaser  will  be  safe    Movables— 
under  his  acts."  AUmaUon. 

The  general  principle  thus  laid  down,  that  if  personal  Doctrine  of 
-property  is  disposed  of  in  a  manner  binding  according  to  ^^^^^' 
the  law  of  the  country  where  it  is,  that  disposition  is 
binding  everywhere,  came  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  more  recent  case  of  Caatrique  v.  Imru.(a) 
That  case  was  decided  on  the  principle  of  the  validity  of 
a  foreign  judgment  in  rem^  which,  in  the  words  of  Black- 
bam,  J.,  in  that  case,  is  in  truth  but  a  branch  of  the  more 
general  principle  which  is  enunciated  in  Cammell  7. 
^wdl;  and  it  was  not  there  necessary  to  resort  to  any 
such  larger  principle,  or  to  inquire  what  qualifications,  if 
any,  ought  to  be  attached  to  it  as  a  general  rule.  Never- 
theless, Blackburn,  J.,  intimated  his  opinion  that  the 
general  principle  of  the  validity  of  a  transfer  made 
€hcoording  to  the  lex  loci  rd  sitce  was  correct,  though  no 
doubt  it  might  be  open  to  exceptions  and  qualifica- 
tions.(6)  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  name  a 
general  principle  of  which  the  same  might  not  be  said ; 
and  the  opinion  of  Keating,  J.,  in  the  same  case,  was 
avowedly  and  entirely  based  on  the  decision  in  Cammell 
V.  Sewdl,  and  the  principles  to  be  drawn  from  it. 

The  principle  of  Gammell  v.  Seivell  is  entirely  consistent 
^th  the  decision  in  Hooper  v.  Gumm,(c)  on  appeal  from 
the  judgment  of  Wood,  V.C.  There  certain  ship-builders 
in  America  had  built  several  ships,  mortgaged  them  there, 
8ent  them  to  England  for  sale,  sold  them  there,  and  paid 
the  mortgagees  in  America.  The  mortgages  were  duly 
registered  in  America ;  but  notice  of  the  mortgage  being 
indorsed  on  the  certificate  of  r^stry,  and  having  in  one 
case  impeded  the  sale,  it  was  agreed  that  no  such  notice 
should  be  indorsed  in  fixture.     Another  ship  was  accord- 

(o)  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  414. 

(6)  Castrique  v.  Imrie,  L.  K.  4  U.  L.  429.        (c)  L.  R.  2  Gb.  282. 
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ingly  sent  over  and  sold,  no  notice  of  the  American  mort- 
gage being  indorsed  on  her  certificate  of  registry,  and  the 
American  ship-builders  having  failed  after  receiving  the 
money,  the  mortgagee  filed  his  bill  against  the  purchaser. 
He  failed  eventually,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  so  acted 
as  to  suppress  the  mortgage,  and  make  the  ship-builders 
his  agents  for  the  sale,  but  the  language  of  Turner,  L.J., 
is  important  with  reference  to  the  validity  of  the  sale 
itself.  "  In  my  opinion,  the  law  of  this  country  ought  to 
govern  the  decision  of  the  case ;  for  tlie  purchase  of  the 
ship^  on  which  the  rights  of  the  question  depend,  wcls  made 
and  completed  in  this  country.  In  saying  this,  however,  I 
must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  shipping  law  of 
America  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  deciding  the  case ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  that  great  regard  must  be  paid  to  it. 
In  order  to  determine  what  the  rights  of  these  parties  now 
are,  it  must  be  ascertained  what  their  rights  were  at  the 
time  when  the  purchase  in  question  was  made,  and,  in 
order  to  ascertain  this,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  American 
shipping  law.  The  rights  of  the  parties  stood  upon  that 
law  at  the  time  when  this  purchase  was  made,  and  I 
apprehend  that,  where  rights  are  acquired  under  the  laws 
of  foreign  States,  the  law  of  this  country  recognises  and 
gives  efiect  to  those  rights,  unless  it  is  contrary  to  the 
law  and  policy  of  this  country  to  do  so/'  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  facts  in  Simpson  v.  Fogo  (a)  that  the  American 
Courts  are  not  equally  ready  to  recognise  the  rights  of 
property  which  the  laws  of  foreign  States  have  conferred ; 
but  it  is  plain,  from  the  above  citation,  that  in  Hooper  v. 
Gumm  the  validity  of  the  sale  in  England  was  referred  to 
the  English  law  alone,  and  the  fact  that  English  law  in 
that  case  was  unusually  ready  to  guide  itself  by  the  rules 
of  foreign  jurisprudence  does  not  affect  the  principla  So 
in  Castrique  v.  Imrie,  already  referred  to,  where  a  sale  had 
been  decreed  under  the  judgment  of  a  French  Court,  it 
was  said  that  even  if  the  English  tribunal  could  review 


(a)  I  J.  &H.  i8;  I  H.  &  M.  195. 
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the  foreign  judgment,  the  sale  ih  France,  made  nnder  it,  Pabt  U. 
would  remain  valid,  and  the  title  of  the  purchaser  be  pro-  I*«op^ty. 
teGted.(a)  And  the  question  of  the  title  to  certificates  of  Cap.  Vir. 
shares  in  American  railways,  indorsed  on  the  back  with  Movables— 
blank  transfers  and  delivered  to  English  brokers  in  London,  AUenation. 
was  similarly  referred  to  English  law.(&) 

The  decisions  in  the  cases  just  cited  do  not  in  themselves  Transfer  of 
go  beyond  the  question  of  the  validity  of  a  transfer  of  the  go^^ed  by** 
property  in  personal  chattels ;  but  cases  may  easily  arise  ^  ffitus. 
where  the  complete  property  in  a  chattel  is  not  intended 
to  pass,  but  a  mere  lien  or  possessory  right  conferred,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  creation  of  such  a  lien  is  in  like 
manner  subject  to  the  lex  lod  rei  bUcb.  In  the  case  of 
Harmer  v.  Bell  {The  Bold  Btuxleugh)  (c)  it  was  held  that 
the  lien,  which  attaches  by  English  law  on  a  ship  which 
causes  damage  by  collision,  travels  with  the  vessel  into 
whatever  jurisdiction  and  into  whosesoever  possession  it 
may  pass,  and,  when  carried  into  effect  by  a  proceeding 
in  rem,  relates  back  to  the  period  when  it  first  attached. 
The  principle  of  this  case,  where  the  lien  so  created  was 
held  to  prevail  against  a  subsequent  bond  fide  purchaser 
without  notice,  would  logically  demand  the  recognition  of 
a  lien  created  in  another  jurisdiction,  and  by  a  law  different 
firom  that  of  the  Court  which  was  called  upon  to  enforce  it, 
but,  as  the  collision  happened  in  English  waters,  no  conflict 
of  law  arose.  In  the  much  older  case  of  Inglis  v.  Usher-- 
tvood  (d)  a  lien  created  by  Russian  law  on  a  chattel  then 
within  its  jurisdiction,  which  the  English  law  would  not 
have  conferred,  was  recognised  by  the  Court,  but  here  again 
there  was  no  real  conflict  of  law,  as  the  contract  out  of 
which  the  transaction  arose  was  entered  into  by  corre- 

(a)  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  414. 

(6)  WUlianuv.ChUmialBank,  Williams  y.  Chartered  Bank  of  Atulralia, 
36  Ch.  D.  659 ;  38  Ch.  D.  388 ;  afltaned  EL  L.  May  12,  i8qo.  "  We  must 
look  to  the  American  law  for  the  parpoee  of  anderstaDdiDg  the  constitation  of 
the  AmericaD  ridlway,  and  the  proper  mode  of  heooming  a  shareholder  in 
it " :  per  Lindley,  L.J.,  38  Ch.  l5.  at  p.  403. 

(c)  7  Moo.  P.  C.  267.  The  dictum  in  The  VolatU,  1  W.  Rob.  Adm.  587 
that  damage  by  ooliision  gives  no  Hen  upon  the  ship  in  fault,  is  oyemiled. 

(<0  I  East,  515. 
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spondence  between  mercfaants  in  London  and  St.  Peters- 
burg,  and  the  vessel  was  chartered  by  the  English  con- 
signee, so  that  the  lex  loci  contractus^  as  far  at  least  as  the 
rights  of  the  Russian  merchant  who  sought  to  enforce  his 
lien  were  concerned,  was  the  same  as  the  lex  loci  rd  sitce. 
The  plaintiff  was  the  assignee  of  a  bankrupt  who  had 
commissioned  a  Russian  merchant  to  purchase  certain 
goods  for  him  and  ship  them  on  board  a  vessel  of  which 
the  defendant  was  the  captain,  chartered  by  the  bankrupt. 
The  goods  were  shipped,  but  the  shipper  hearing  of  the 
consignee's  bankruptcy,  exercised  the  right  of  lien  given 
him  by  the  Russian  law  under  such  circumstances,  and 
the  action  was  against  the  captain  of  the  ship  for  deliver-- 
ing  up  the  cargo  to  his  order.  Thus,  whether  the  Russian 
law  was  accepted  as  conclusive  because  it  was  that  of  the 
place  where  the  vendor  had  bound  himself  to  perform  his 
contract,(a)  or  that  of  the  place  where  the  purchaser  had 
concluded  the  contract  by  his  agent,(&)  or  for  the  reason 
just  stated,  that  the  goods  were  within  its  jurisdiction 
when  it  assumed  to  create  the  lien  in  question,  was  imma- 
terial to  the  decision,  which  was,  however,  clearly  put  on 
the  last-mentioned  .ground. 

It  will  be  seen  that  none  of  the  cases  above  cited  as  to 
the  lex  loci  rei  sitce  contemplate  a  conflict  between  that 
law  and  the  lex  loci  cLctus,  In  all  of  them  it  is  the  fact,  or 
it  is  presumed,  that  the  chattel  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
disposition  or  alienation,  within  the  jurisdiction  where  the 
alienation  was  made.  The  language  of  the  judgments, 
therefore,  not  being  directed  to  this  distinction,  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  indicative  of  the  rule.  Thus,  in  one  case  it 
was  said  that  the  question  of  title  '^  depended  on  transac- 
tions in  England ; "  (c)  whilst  in  another  the  rule  was  laid 
down  as  being  that  '^  if  personal  property  is  disposed  of  in 


(a)  Xe&e2  y.  Tucker,  L.  B.  3  Q.  B.  77  ;  Trimbey  v.  Vigmer,  i  Biag.  1^.  C. 

151. 

(&)  Pattiion  y.  MiUs,  i  Dow  &  CL  542 ;  Albion  Insurance  Co,  y.  M\ll$, 
3  Wils.  &  8.  233. 

(c)  WiUiam  y.  Colonial  Bank,  38  Ch.  D.  388,  399,  403 ;  affinned  H.  L. 
May  12,  1890. 
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a  manner  binding  according  to  the  law  of  the  country     Pabt  II. 
where  it  is,  that  disposition  is  binding  everywhere."(«)    I*    P»orawT. 
is  submitted,  however,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that    Cap.  VII. 
the  latter  more  correctly  expresses  the  true  principle.     If   jf&vMei^ 
two  persons  meet  in  one  country,  and  execute  documents   AlienaHon. 
or    go    through    forms  which    profess    to   transfer  the 
property  in  movables  situate  in  another  country,  all  that 
they  can  do  in  reality  is  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the 
transfer  of  the  property.    Thd  very  fact  that  by  the  laws 
of  some  States  the  property  in  chattels  cannot  pass  with- 
out delivery  (6)  shows  that  delivery  is  or  may  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  transfer,  and  that  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  chattel  actually  is,  being  the  only  law 
which  can  physically  control   the   chattel,  must  prevail 
over  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contracting  parties 
purport  to  act.    The  effect  of  the  contract  for  transfer  so 
entered  into,  as  between  the  parties  themselves,  is  of 
course  a  part  of  the  law  of  contracts,  and  depends  upon 
the  principles  applicable  to  that  branch  of  the  8ubject.(c) 

The  considerations  applicable  to  the  assignment  of  Assignment 
transitory  choses  m  action  are  necessarily  different  from  ^JL^**  *** 
those  which  relate  to  assignment  of  movables.  In  the 
first  place,  what  is  the  situs  of  a  right  of  action  ?  It  can 
be  recovered  in  a,nj  forum  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
debtor,  whether  by  reason  of  domicil  or  transient  presence, 
or  because  it  is  the  court  of  the  locvs  soliUionis  or  locus 
celebrationis.(d)  It  will  often  happen  that  there  will  be 
more  than  otlq  forum  in  which  it  can  be  enforced  at  the 
same  time,  and  not  only  can  it  be  effectively  recovered 
and  realised  wherever  the  debtor  has  property,  but  even 
in  other  countries  which  recognise  the  validity  of  a  foreign 
judgment.  Not  even  the  actual  presence  of  the  debtor 
before  the  forum  is  in  some  cases  necessary  in  order  that 
the  suit  may  be  entertained.     It  seems  manifest,  there-    . 


CamnuU  y.  SeweU,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  350,  353. 

See,  e.p.,  Liverpod  main  Credit  Co.jr,  Hunter^  L.  B.  3  Ch.  479. 


-  (e)  See  to  this  effect  the  language  of  Lord  Hathcrle^  (adopting  an  American 
fUeciaion}  in  JSinuMon  ▼.  Foga,  32  L.  J.  Ch.  240;  citing  Thuret  ▼.  Jenhim^ 
7  Martin  (Am.),  353-  {d)  See  tn/rd,  Chap.  VUl. 
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Part  II.     fore,  that  a  chose  in  action — not  connected   with    im- 
^*"2^f^-    movables  or  property  of  a  local  nature  (a) — ^has  in  itself 
Gap.  vn.    no  locality ;  and  though  the  forum  of  the  defendant  is 
ifewoWw—   sometimes  regarded  as  the  situs  of  the  debt,  because  it 
Ah'enaHon,   is  that  to  which   the  plaintiff  ought  primd  facie    to 
resort,(J)  yet  it  is  only  a  metaphor  to   speak   of    its 
situs  at  all.   It  is  true  that,  at  the  time  when  it  is  actually 
being  enforced  by  suit,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  situate 
at  the  forum  in  which  the   suit  is  brought ;  but  that 
consideration  does  not  assist  the  solution  of  the  question 
of  its  situs  (if  any)  at  the  time  of  the  assignment.    More- 
over, it  is  quite  clear  that  the  forum  in  which  the  suit  is 
brought  must  decide  all  matters  relating  to  the  validity 
and  effect  of  the  assignment.    The  doubtful  question  is, 
whether  such  decision  is  to  be  guided  by  the  law  of  the 
forum  or  by  some  other  law,  % 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  questions  of 
procedure  and  remedy  are  concerned,  the  lex  fori  is 
always  entitled  to  speak  for  itself.  According  to  Story, 
the  English  rule  is  that  '^  the  inquiry  in  whose  name  the 
suit  is  to  be  brought  belongs  not  so  much  to  the  right  and 
merit  of  the  claim,  as  to  the  remedy."  It  is  manifest, 
however,  that  it  cannot  be  always  a  matter  of  procedure 
and  remedy  only,  whether  an  assignee  can  sue  in  his  own 
name.  It  may  easily  happen  that  he  cannot  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  assignor  to  use  his,  and  his  right  may 
thus  be  wholly  defeated.  The  cases  cited  by  Story  on 
this  subject  are  avowedly  in  conflict,(c)  and  the  true 
principle  to  look  for  seems  to  be,  whether  the  contract 
was  in  its  nature  and  inception  assignable  at  all,  and,  if 
so,  subject  to  what  restrictions  or  limitationa  Thus,  in  a 
case  decide  before  chases  in  action  were  assignable  at  all 
by  English  law,  the  judges  seem  clearly  to  have  been 
of  opinion  that  the  assignee  of  an  Irish  judgment,  made 

tStoxy,  I  383 ;  Bobinsm  ▼.  Bland,  2  ^rr.  1077. 
Hart  ▼.  Herung,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  860,  864. 
StoiT,  Ck>nfl.,  1  565.     See  Jefflery  v.  M'Taggart,  6  M.  &  8.  126; 
▼.  OxhcUme,  ibid,  p.  99;  Smith  v.  Buchanan,  i  East,  11 ;  AUwn  ▼. 
J^Wnival,  i  C.  M.  &  K.  277  ;  tn/rd,  Chap.  X. 
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assignable  by  an  Irish  statute,  could  sue  in  his  own  name     Part  II. 
in  England.(a)    There  seems,  indeed,  no  reason  why  the      *^™r'* 
assiffnabUity  of  a  contract  should  be  a  matter  for  the  lex    Cap.  VII. 
forty  if  the  ifiegotiabUUy  of  a  contract  is  not ;  and  though    MovMu— 
there  has  been  considerable  conflict  of  opinion  as  to    AUentaim. 
whether  bills  of  exchange  have  been  validly  indorsed, 
the  conflict  has  always  been  between  the  law  of  the  place 
of  acceptance  and  that  of  the  place  of  indorsement.     It 
has  never  been  suggested  in  such  cases  that  the  sufficiency 
of  the  indorsement  is  to  be  decided  by  the  lex  fori^  or 
that  the  question  whether  the  indorsee  must  sue  in  the 
name  of  the  drawer  is  merely  matter  of  remedy  and  pro-* 
cedure.(&) 

It  is  therefore  submitted  with  some  confidence  that  the  not  for  the 
question  whether  a  chose  m  action  has  been  validly  assigned  ^^l^fOT  the 
is  not  usually  one  for  the  lex  fori  to  decide.  In  deciding  Ux  cotUractm, 
what  the  proper  law  to  decide  this  question  is,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  choses  in  action  are  of  different  natures. 
The  distinction  between  contract  and  tort  is  one  which 
arises  at  the  very  outset  of  the  subject.  By  what  law  the 
right  to  &ue  in  damages  for  a  tort  may  be  validly  assigned 
is  a  question  which  does  not  seem  to  have  arisen.  If  the 
nature  of  the  tort  has  nothing  local  about  it,  pointing  to 
one  forum  rather  than  another  (which  will  seldom  be  the 
case),  it  may  be  that  the  court  in  which  it  is  sought  to  put 
the  right  of  action  in  suit  will  have  recourse  to  its  own 
law  to  decide  as  to  its  assignability.  But  this  is  a  mere 
academic  question,  of  little  importance  as  compared  to  the 
larger  subject  of  the  assignment  of  choses  in  action  arising 
out  of  contracts.  Assuming  that  this  is  not  within  the 
province  of  the  lex  fori^  it  follows  almost  necessarily  that 
it  must  be  for  the  lex  corUractus — ^the  law,  that  is,  which 
determines  the  nature  and  incidents  of  the  obligation. 

(a)  CCaOagkan  v.  Thamond,  3  Taunt.  82.  Of.  Thompson  v.  Bell,  23 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  159. 

(6)  SmaX^gt's  Case,  30  Ch.  D.  598;  Lebd  ▼.  Twiker,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  77 ; 
Trimbey  v.  Ki^nicr,  i  Bing.  N.  C.  151 ;  Bradlaugh  v.  De  Bin,  L.  R.  5 
C.  P.  473 ;  De  la  Chaumette  v.  Bank  of  England,  2  B.  &  Ad.  385 ;  infrd, 
Chap.  VIIL  ;  Chap.  X.  QT.  judgment  of  Lord  Campbell  iu  Thompion  v. 
BdHzsUJ.  Q.B.  159. 
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Part  II. 
Pbopbrty. 

CArvii. 

Movables — 
AUenation, 


Notice  of 
assignment. 


The  determination  of  this  law  will  be  fonnd  discussed  at 
considerable  length  under  the  proper  heading.(a) 

The  English  decisions  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  are 
scanty.  In  the  most  recent  case,(&)  the  assignment  sued 
on  WAS  an  assignment  in  Cape  Colony  by  a  husband,  there 
domiciled,  to  his  wife  of  a  policy  in  an  English  insurance 
company.  The  assignment  was  void  by  Cape  law,  on  the 
ground  that  the  assignor  and  the  assignee  were  man  and 
wife.  It  was  held  that  the  assignment  was  invalid,  pro* 
ceeding  rather  on  the  assumption  that  the  question  turned 
on  the  validity  of  the  contract  to  assign,  and  that  the 
parties  were  man  and  wife  domiciled  in  Cape  Colony.  It 
is  manifest  that,  as  between  husband  and  wife,  the  law  of 
the  matrimonial  domicil  has  a  much  stronger  claim  to  be 
heard  than  the  lex  domicilii  in  ordinary  cases.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  other  member  of  the  Court  (Wills,  J.)  was 
based  upon  the  principle  of  the  Ux  contro/ctus^  and  the 
assignability  of  the  contract  in  its  inception.  The  reason- 
able view  (the  learned  judge  said)  was  that  the  insurance 
company  had  contracted  with  a  person  residing  in  South 
Afiica,  knowing  that  if  the  policy  was  assigned  there,  it 
would  be  assigned  subject  to,  and  would  be  governed  by, 
the  local  law.(c) 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  there  is  a  close  analogy 
between  notice  of  an  assignment  of  a  chose  in  action^ 
which  some  laws  require  to  perfect  it,  and  delivery  of  a 
corporeal  tangible  chattel.  The  analogy  appears  a  little 
fanciful,  inasmuch  as  delivery  gives  possession,  whilst 
notice  of  assignment  only  fulfils  a  direction  imposed  by 
the  law  it  purports  to  follow.  There  appears  no  reason 
for  distinguishing  in  this  matter  between  formalities 
required  at  the  time  of  assignment  and  formalities  required 
after  the  assignment.  English  law,  for  example,  requires 
that  assignment  of  choses  in  action  should  be  in  writing, 


(a)  Infrdk,  Chap.  VIII.,.  *'  Contracts— -Nature  and  Incidents  of  Obliga* 
tion/' 
(6)  Lee  y.  Ahdy,  17  Q.  B.  D.  309.    Cf.  Than^pion  v.  BeUy  23  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

(e)  Lee  t.  Abdy,  17  Q.  B.  D.  309,  314.    See  cases  cited  aftte,  p.  246. 
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not  by  way  of  charge,  and  that  written  notice  should  be     Pabt  II. 
given  to  the  debtor.(a)    It  wonld  seem  strange  to  demand        ^^"^^' 
that  this  last  requirement  should  be  fulfilled  in  the  case  of    Cap.  VII. 
an  assignment  abroad  of  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  contract,    Movables— 
sued  on  in  England ;  and  to  admit  at  the  same  time  that  the    ^l^^^MAim, 
assignability  of  the  contract  in  other  respects  depended, 
not  upon  English  law,  but  upon  the  law  of  the  contract.(6) 
It  is  submitted  that  the  question  of  notice  to  the  debtor, 
like  other  questions  of  assignability,  must  be  determined 
by  consideriDg  the  original  contract  into  which  the  debtor 
entered.(c) 


SUMMABY. 

ALIENATION    OF   MOVABLE   PERSONAL   PROPERTY   BY 
TRANSFER   INTER   VIVOS. 

When   alienation   of   movable   personal    property   is  pp-  236-247. 
effected  by  transfer  inter  vivos,  the  law  regards  not  so 
much  the  person  and  domicil  of  the  owner,  as  the  act  or 
transfer  by  which  the  transfer  is  effected,  and  the  situa- 
tion, in  fact,  of  the  property  transferred. 

If  the  property  transferred,  and  the  parties  to  the  p.  239. 
transfer,  are  all  within  the  same  jurisdiction,  the  transfer, 
according  to  the  law  of  that  jurisdiction,  will  confer  a 
good  title  valid  everywhere,  under  the  dominion  of  what- 
ever law  the  property  afterwards  passes. 

When  the  parties  to  the  transfer  are  in  one  jurisdic-  PP-  246,  247. 
tion,  and  the  property  dealt  with  is   in   another,  the 
authorities  are  ambiguous ;  but  senible,  such  a  title  will 
not  be  conferred  if  the  property,  at  the  moment  of  the 
transfer,  be  within  another  jurisdiction,  by  the  law  of 
which  the  attempted  transfer  is  invalid  or  imperfect. 
'    And  semble  further  if  the  transfer  be  valid,  according  p.  241. 
to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  in  fact 

(a)  Jnd.  Act,  1873  (36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66),  s.  25(6). 
(6)  O'CaOaghan  v.  Thamond,  3  Taunt.  S2 ;  jTurngMon  v.  Bdl,  23  ] 
Q.  B.  ISO. 


.k 


L.  J. 

»59- 
c)  See  on  this  sabject  SiU  ▼.  Wornndi,  i  H.  Bl.  691  ;  SeUerig  v.  Dari>, 
ose,  315. 
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Part  II.     dtnate,  the  title  conferred  by  it  should  be  recognised  as 
Propebty.    g^j^  everywhere,  though  imperfect  by  the  law  of  the 
Cap.  vn.    former  owner's  domicil,  and  though  the  property  be  after- 
p^  245.  wards  brought  within  the  dominion  of  that  law. 

The  creation  of  a  lien  upon  movable  personal  property 
is  similarly  referred  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
property  was  in  fact  situate  at  the  time  when  the  lien 
was  created  (semble). 
pp.  247-250.  Assignments  of  ehoaes  in  action  are  governed  by  the  lex 
fori  as  to  remedy  and  procedure  only.  In  cases  of 
contract,  the  assignability  and  mode  of  assignment  of  the 
resulting  chose  in  action  seem  to  depend  upon  the  original 
lex  contractus.  The  question  of  notice  to  the  debtor  should 
be  referred  to  the  same  law. 


(iii.)  Succession  to  Movable  Personal  Property. 

Movable  (a)  Disposition  of  Movable  Personal  Property  by  WUL 

howft^*°""~  — ^*  ^^  ''^^^^  ^®^  generally  stated,  as  a  maxim  of 
governed  by  private  international  jurisprudence,  that  wills  of  movable 
lex  domeiUi.  p^j-gQ^a]  property  are  in  all  cases  governed  by  the  lex 
domicilii  of  the  testator ;  (a)  and  the  law  was  laid  down 
by  Lord  Westbury  in  Enohin  v.  Wylie,  in  terms  which 
have  been  since  the  subject  of  some  criticism:  ''It  is 
now  put  beyond  all  possibility  of  question  that  the 
administration  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  belongs 
to  the  Court  of  the  country  where  the  deceased  was  domi- 
ciled at  his  death.  All  questions  of  testacy  and  intestacy 
belong  to  the  judge  of  the  domicil.  To  the  Court  of  the 
domidl  belongs  the  interpretation  and  construction  of  the 
will  of  the  testator.  To  determine  who  are  the  next  of 
kin  or  heirs  of  the  personal  estate  of  the  testator  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  judge  of  the  domicil.  In  short,  the 
Court  of  the  domicil  is  the  forvm  concursus,  to  which  the 

(a)  IhUer  v.  Brown,  j  East,  130 :  8iU  v.  Warswick,  i  H.  Bl.  690;  JPriee 
V.  Dewhurst,  4  Hj.  &  Or.  76 ;  De  Bonneval  v.  De  Bonneval,  i  Cart.  856 ; 
Dolphin  V.  Bobins,!  Sw.  &  Tr.  37 ;  De  Ziehy  Ferraris  v,  Hertford,  3  (Srt. 
468 ;  EnoMn  v.  Wylie,  10  H.  L.  C.  i. 
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legatees  under  the  will  of  a   testator,  or   the   parties     Part  II. 
entitled  to  distribution  of  the  estate  of  an  intestate,  are    ^»^^ty. 
required  to  resort."(a)     But  this  language,  so  far  as  it    Cap.  VIL 
asserts  that  the  forum  of  the  domicil  is  the  Court  exdiisivdy  Bat  the /©rum 
entitled  to  administer  the  estate  of  a  deceased  testator  or  of  the  domicil 
intestate,  is  now  admittedly  incorrect.     On  the  contrary,  entUkd^^^^ 
whenever  administration  or  probate  has  been  obtained  in  administer. 
England,  the  English  Court  will  make  a  general  decree 
for  the  administration  of  all  the  assets,  wherever  situate ; 
the  principle  being  that  the  executors,  trustees,  or  admin- 
istrators are  personally  subject   to  its  jurisdiction,  and 
should  be  controlled  by  it.(6)  And  where  no  proceedings 
are  in   fact  pending  in  the  forum  of   the  domicil,  it 
appears  from  the  Orr-Hioing  Case  that  the  English  Court 
has  no  discretion  to  refuse  the  general  relief;  though  it 
is  often  more  convenient  and  proper  that  the  trusts — 
e.g.y  of  Scotch  property  held  by  Scotch  trustees — should 
be  administrated  by  a  Scotch  rather  than  by  an  English 
Court;  and  leave  to  serve  an  English  writ  abroad  has 
been  refused  in  such  a  caae.(c)     And  it  was  pointed  out 
in  the  Orr-Ewing  Case  that  if  English  trustees,  having 
in  their  hands  English  trust  funds,  were  found  within 
the   jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  Courts,   those  Courts, 
upon  the  same  principle,  might  compel  them  to  do  their 
dxxty.(d)     The    proposition,    therefore,    that     only    the 
Courts    of    that    country    in    which    a    testator   dies 
domiciled  can  administer  his  personal   estate,  is  incor- 
rect. («) 

It  is,  however,  in  all  cases  the  lex  domicilii  which 
should  determine  the  right  of  succession.  The  rule  has 
been  recently  stated  to  be,  that  although  the  parties  claim- 

(a)  10  H.  L.  C.  13  ;  Bre$t<m  v.  Mdville,  8  CI,  &  F.  i ;  Doglumi  t. 
Crispin,  L,  R.  i  H.  L^ioi. 

(6)  Ewing  v.  Orr-moirM,  9  App.  Cas.  34^  41 ;  10  App.  Caa.  453  ;  John- 
9ion  Y.  Beatiie^  10  CI.  &  F.  42,  84 ;  Stirhng  Maxwell  v.  Cartwrightf  1 1 
Oh.  D.  523. 

(e)  CrerweU  ▼.  Farher,  11  Ch.  D.  601. 

{a)  Ferguson  ▼.  Vauglas,  3  Pat,  App.  Cas.  (Sc.)  503,  510. 

(e)  Per  Lord  Sclbome  in  Evoing  t.  Orr-Ewing^  9  App.  Cas.  34,  39 ; 
oommenting  on  Enohin  ▼.  WgUe,  10  H.  I^.  C.  i. 
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Sucoadon, 


Pabt  IL  ing  to  be  entitled  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person 
Propbbty.  jj^y  ^^^  ^  bound  to  resort  to  the  tribanals  of  the 
Cap.  VII.  oonntry  in  which  the  deceased  was  domidled,  and 
~  although  the  Courts  of  this  country  may  be  called  upon  to 
administer  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  domiciled  abroad, 
and  in  such  case  may  be  bound  to  ascertain,  as  best  they 
can,  who,  according  to  the  law  of  the  domicil,  are  entitled 
to  that  estate ;  yet,  where  the  title  has  been  adjudicated 
upon  by  the  Courts  of  the  domicil,  such  adjudication  ia 
binding  upon,  and  must  be  followed  by,  the  Courts  of  this 
country.(a)  Moreover,  it  would  appear  to  be  only  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  right  of  succession  that  the  lex 
domicilii  can  be  invoked.  '^  So  far  as  relates  to  domicil, 
it  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  dear  that  the  domicil 
of  a  deceased  testator  or  intestate  cannot  in  principle 
furnish  any  governing  or  necessary  rule,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  succession  to  movable  estate. 
For  that  purpose,  recourse  must  be  had,  not  always  or 
necessarily  to  the  Courts,  but  always  and  necessarily  to 
the  law,  of  the  domicil.  The  succession  being  once 
ascertained,  the  rights  resulting  therefrom  belong  to,  and 
follow  the  person  of,  the  living  successor,  and  not  the 
-dead  predecessor. "(6) 

The  lex  domicilii  spoken  of  in  the  cases  just  discussed  is 
of  course  the  law  of  the  testator's  (or  intestate's)  domicil  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  not  at  the  time  the  will  was  made.(c) 
According  to  the  continental  view,  the  validity  of  a  will 
is  tested  either  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  or  by  the  law 
of  the  place  where  it  was  made,  following  the  maxim 
"  locus  regit  actum  ;  "  and  a  change  of  domicil  after  ezecu* 
tion  of  the  will  and  before  death  is,  therefore,  immaterial. 
In  an  English  court  the  question  would  assume  a 
different  aspect.     If  the  domicil  of  the  testator  at  the 


Change  of 
domicil — 
effect  of. 


(a)  In  re  Trufort,  Trafford  v.  Blanc,  36  Ch.  D.  600,  611.    Ab  to  judg^ 
ments  obtained  by  default,  mistake,  or  fraud,  vide  infrd^  Chap.  IX. 

(6)  Per  Lord  Selbome,  C,  in  Ewing  t.  Orr-Ewing^  10  App.  Cas.  (Sc.) 

453.  502. 

(c)  Enohin  v.  Wylie,  10  H.  L.  C.  i ;  Bremer  v.  Freeman^  10  Moo.  P.  C. 
312 ;  CoUier  v.  Bivaz,  2  Curt.  855. 
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time  of  his  death  was  foreign,  it  is   submitted  as  clear     Part  II. 
that  the  law  of  that  domicil  would  be  followed  as  to  the      *^^''^- 
validity  of  the  will ;  and  if  that  law  recognised  as  valid    ^ap.  Vll. 
a  will  made  either  in  accordance  with  the  law  of    a   MovabUt— 
former  domicil,  or  with  the  law  of  the  place  of  execu-    Succession. 
tion,  the  above  authorities  point  to  the  acceptance  by 
the  English  Court  of  that  decision.     But  if  the  domicil 
of  the  testator  at  the  time  of  death   is  English,  and 
the  will    is    not   in  accordance  with   English   law,    it 
would   clearly   be  invalid,  apart  from  statutory   provi- 
8ions.(a) 

It  is  now,  however,  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  a 
testator,  being  a  British  subject,  has  changed  his  domicil 
since  making  his  will,  since,  as  regards  British  subjects, 
it  was  enacted  by  Lord  Kingsdown's  Act  (24  &  25  Vict.  24  &  25  Vict. 
c.  1 14),  first,  that  any  will  of  personal  estate  made  out  *^*  "^" 
of  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  British  subject,  wherever 
domiciled  at  the  time  of  making  or  of  death,  should  be 
admitted  to  probate  as  valid,  if  it  was  executed  in  com- 
pliance with  the  forms  prescribed  either  by  the  lex 
loci  actvsy  the  lex  domicilii  at  the  time  of  its  execution, 
or  the  lex  domicilii  originis  of  the  testator.  Secondly, 
that  any  will  of  personal  estate  made  within  the  United 
Kingdom  by  a  British  subject,  whatever  his  domicil  at 
either  time,  should  be  admitted  to  probate  as  valid,  if  it 
was  executed  in  compliance  with  the  forms  required  by 
the  laws  for  the  time  being  in  force  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  where  it  was  made  (s.  2).  And,  thirdly,  that 
no  will  or  other  testamentary  instrument  should  be  held 
to  be  revoked  or  to  have  become  invalid,  nor  should 
the  construction  thereof  be  altered,  by  reason  of  any 
subsequent  change  of  domicil  of  the  person  making  the 
same  (s.  3).  But  it  has  been  held  that  a  will  and  revo- 
cation, executed  according  to  the  testator's  domicil  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  revokes  altogether  a  will  made  under 
a   former   English   domicil,    with   the    appointment   of 

(a)  In  the  Goods  ofBeid,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  D.  74;  In  the  Goods  o/Bippon, 
32  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  141. 
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Pabt  II.     executors  contained  in  it,  if  the  intention  that  it  slionld 
^^^^^^'    have  that  eflFect  is  apparent.(a)     This  last  section  is  not 
Cap.  VIL    in  terms  confined  to  the  wills  of  British  subjects,  but, 
having  regard  to  the  title  of  the  Act  (^*  An  Act  to  amend 
the  law  with  respect  to  wills  of  personal  estate  made  by 
British  svibfecW),  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be 
extended  to  the  wills  of  foreigners  who  should  have 
acquired  a  British  domidl  between  the  time  of  making 
their  will  and  that  of  their  death.(i)      Assuming  that 
the  section  cannot  be  so  extended,  the  validity  of  such 
a   will  would  have  to  be  decided  upon  its  compliance 
or   non-compliance    with   the   requirements   of  English 
law,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  vaJid  by  the  law  of  the 
testator's  domicil  at  the  time  of  making  would  be  imma- 
terial.    With  regard  to  the  alternative  tests  of  validity 
offered  by   the   first   two   sections,  it   was   decided    by 
Lord   Penzance  (c)  that   only   one   can   be   adopted   in 
each   case,   and  that    it    is    not    competent   for   those 
who  seek  to  set  up  a  testamentary  paper  to  endeavour 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  two  conflicting  jurisdictions. 
The  privileges  conferred  by  the  Act  attach  to  British 
subjects  by   naturalisation  (under  7  &  8  Vict.   c.   66) 
as   if  they  had   been   so  by  birth.(rf)     But  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Naturalisation  Act,  1870  (33  Vict.  c.  14), 
B.   2,  enacting  that  real  and  personal  property  may  be 
'^  taken,  acquired,  held,  and  disposed  of  by  an  sJien  in  the 
same  manner  in  all  respects  as  by  a  natural-bom  British 
subject,"  has  been  held  not  to  confer  upon  aliens  the 
privileges  as  to  making  wills  which  are  given  to  British 
subjects  by  Lord  Eongsdown's  Act.(e)     In  the  case  just 
cited  it  was  said  by  Lord   Selbome,  that  though  the 
words  ''disposed  of"    in  the  Naturalisation  Act  must 
include  a  disposition  by  will,  yet  in  determining  what  is 


(a)  CoUrea  ▼.  CoUreU,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  400. 
(h)  See  In  the  Goods  of  Van  Buseck,  6P.  D.  211 ;  and  tfi/rd. 
(c)  Peckea  ▼.  ffOderl^,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  D.  673. 
{d)  In  the  Goods  of  GfaOy,  L.  R.  i  P.  D.  438. 

(«)  Bloxam  v.  Famre,  9  P.  D.  13a  See,  to  the  same  effect.  In  the  Goods  of 
VanBueeck^e'P.D,  211. 
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a  valid  will  of  an  alien,  the  general  principles  of  law     Pari  U. 
already  laid  down  must  still  be  applied.     As  to  the  pos-    ^^^""^' 
sible  effect  of  nuuSriage  in  England  after  the  acquisition  of    Caf.  VII. 
an  English  domidl  upon  the  validity  of  a  will  previously   MavabUs^^ 
made,  having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  3rd  section,    Suecemm, 
see  In  the   Goods  of  Beid.(a)     And  where  liie  testator,       ''~ 
being  a  naturalised  Englishman,  whose  domicU  was  not 
ascertained,  but  appeared  to  be  French,  made  in  France 
a  will  and  codicils  in  English  form,  and  a  holograph  will 
confirming  them  in  French  form,  it  was  held  that  all  were 
valid  under  s.  i   of  the  Act,  it  being  proved  that  the 
French  law  permitted   foreigners    in   France  to   make 
their  will  according  to  the  forms  required  by  the  law  of 
their  nationality ;  so  that  the  French  will  was  good  directly, 
and  the  English  will  and  codicils  indirectly,  by  the  lex 
lod  actus.Q)) 

The  general  rule  that  the  law  of  the  domicil  governs  Capacity  of 
testamentary  dispositions  of  personalty  applies  to  capacity,  ^sS^^u 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  whatever  may  be  the  Ux  dcmieUii, 
claims  of  the  lex  lod  with  reference  to  capacity  to  do  an 
act  or  enter  into  a  contract  within  its  jurisdiction,((;)  the 
right  of  the  lex  domdcUii  is  indisputable  when  the  capa- 
city to  make  a  will  is  in  question.((2)     The  capacity  of  a 
legatee  to  take  under  a  will  is  similarly  referred  to  the  lex 
domicilii,  but  in  this  case  it  is  the  law  of  the  domicil  of 
the  legatee,  not  of  the  testator,  which  detennines  the 
question.(e) 

With  regard  to  forms  and  solemnities^  the  question  of  Ftena  of  wills 
the  proper  law  by  which  wills  of  personalty  should  be  «^™<>^*^^«"' 
tested  was  for  some  time  left  undecided,  it  having  been 
thought  at  one  period  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  will  of  an  English  subject  domiciled  abroad  and  that 
of  a  foreigner  similarly  situated ;    and  it  was  held  in 

(a)  L.  B.  I  P.  &  D.  74. 

(6) /n  <A«  6^00(29  of  Zoeroiii;,  L,  R.  2  P.  D.  95. 

(c)  As  to  the  qaestion  of  npacity  for  theseparpoaefl,  see  amU^  Chap,  III, 

\i\  Storj,  Confl.,  §  103  ;  Westlalce,  P.  L  U,  §  401 ;  EmUn  t.  WyJie.  10 
H.  L.  C.  13 ;  Dogiwni  ▼.  Oritpin^  L.  R.  i  H.  L.  301 ;  Ewing  y»  Orr- 
Bwing,  10  App.  Caa.  453,  503. 

(e)  Se  HdbmnCs  im,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  363. 
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Past  n.     several  cases  that  complianoe  with  the  English  forms  by 
PBOFmrr.    ^^  English  subject  was  sufficient  (a)  and  neces8aiy.(6) 
Gap.  vn.     But  this  distinction  was  exploded,  and  the  principle  of 
MaoabUi'-    referring  to  the  decision  of  the  lex  domicilii^  and  of  the 
SuceeuUm,    Ux  domicilii  alone,  firmly  established  by  subsequent  deoi- 
'       sions.(c)    The  alteration  made  in  the  English  law  on  this 
subject  by  Lord  Eingsdown's  Act  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  114) 
has  been  already  pointed  out. 
GhAD£;e  of  20a;       Further,  by  the  law  of  the  testator^s  domicU  is  meant 
^  ^^®'  not  only  the  law  of  his  domicil  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
but  (he  law  at  the  time  of  his  death  of  his  domicil  at  the 
time  of  his  death.     In  Lynch  V.  Provisional  ChvemmerU 
of  Paraguay, (d)  a  domiciled  Paraguayan  died  in  Paraguay, 
leaving  personal  property  in  England.     After  his  death 
all  his  property  wherever  situate  became  by  a  change  in 
Paraguayan  law  the  property  of  the  nation  of  Paraguay, 
and  his  will  became  by  the  same  law  absolutely  invalid. 
It  was  held,  however,  that  the  legatee  under  the  will  of 
the  property  in  England  was  entitled  to  probate  here  not- 
withstanding, and  that  no  retrospective  operation  could 
be  attributed  to  the  Paraguayan  decree.     "  The  question 
is/'  said  Lord  Penzance,  ^^  in  what  sense  does  the  English 
law  adopt  the  law  of  the  domicil  ?     Does  it  adopt  the 
law  of  the  domicil  as  it  stands  at  the  time  of  the  death, 
or  does  it  undertake  to  adopt  and  give  effect  to  all  retro- 
spective changes  that  the  legislative  authority   of  the 
foreign  country  may  make  in  that  law  ?     No  authority 
has  been  cited  for  this  latter  proposition,  and  in  principle 
it  appears  both  inconvenient  and  unjust.     Inconvenient, 
for  letters  of  administration  or  probate  might  be  granted 
in  this  country  which  this  Court  might  afterwards  be 
called  upon,  in  conformity  with  the  change  of  law  in  the 
foreign  country,  to  revoke.    Unjust,  because  those  entitled 


346 ;  Pi^y,  Devokwrir,  ^  f£j.  &  Cr.^  761  De  Zichf  Ferrarii  v.  Bertfard^ 


a)  Duche^  ofKingHon^s  Gate,  cited  2  Addanu,  21. 
,^)  CSurUng  v.  Thorntom.  2  Addams,  21. 

(c)  Stanley  ▼.  Berwi,  3  Hm^.  Eccl.  373 ;  Moore  ▼.  DareUt  4  Ha^.  Bocl. 
•^     •       1,  4  My.  r  -       - 
-  C,  339 ;  Ltanewm 
((Q  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  26S. 


if  00.  P.  C.  339 ;  LaneuviUe  y.  Anderson,  2  Sw.  it  Tr.  24. 
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to  the  snccession  might,  before  any  change,  have  acted    Pabt  IT. 
directly  op  indirectly  upon  the  existing  state  of  things,  "'^' 

and  find  their  interests  seriously  compromised  by  the  Cap.  vn. 
altered  law.  As,  therefore,  I  can  find  no  warrant  in  jfowa5fe»-^ 
authority  or  principle  for  a  more  extended  proposition,  Succession. 
I  must  hold  myself  limited  to  the  adoption  and  applica- 
tion  of  this  proposition,  that  the  law  of  the  place  of 
domicil  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  death  ought  to 
regulate  the  succession  to  the  deceased  in  this  case." 
The  rule  which  refers  all  questions  of  the  validity  of  a 
will  to  the  law  of  the  testator^s  domicil  applies  not  only 
to  the  formal  requisites  of  execution,  but  to  all  objec- 
tions which  could  be  raised  in  the  Court  of  the  domicil. 
Where  the  will  of  the  testatrix  had  been  duly  proved  in 
Jersey,  where  she  was  domiciled,  it  was  not  allowed  to 
be  impeached  in  the  Court  of  Probate  here  on  the  ground 
that  the  testatrix  was  of  unsound  mind  or  that  it  was 
obtained  by  undue  influence.(a) 

Where  a  power  of  appointment  by  will  to  personalty  Testamentary 
has  been  given  under  English  law,  and  a  will  is  made  in  J^^^^^^jj^. 
pursuance  of  the  power  appointing  to  personalty  situate  in  bj  will. 
England,  in  conformity  with  the  English  law,  but  not  with 
the  law  of  the  testator's  domicil,  the  English  Court  of  Pro- 
bate^ according  to  the  latest  decisions,  will  accept  the  wiU 
and  grant  probate  of  it.  (6)     The  question,  however,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition.    According 
to  Tatnail  v.  JSankey,{c)  it  is  the  English  Court  of  Probate 
which  in  such  a  case  must  pronounce  upon  the  testa- 
mentary character  of  the  alleged  will.     It  does  not  clearly  By  what  law 
appear  by  what  law  it  is  to  guide  itself  in  so  doing,  though  *<>  ^  tested. 
Story,((2)  and  apparently  Westlake,(e)  assxmies  that  Eng- 
lish law  is  meant.     Lord  Penzance,  however,  appeared 
to  consider  that,  according  to  this  case,  and  the  later  one 
of  Barnes  v.  Ftwcen^,(/)  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Court  to 

(a)  MiOer  v.  James,  L.  R.  3  P.  &  D.  4. 

(6)  In  the  Goods  offfaUybuHon,  L.  B.  i  P.  &  D.  90 ;  In  the  Goods  of 
Alexander,  29  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  93. 


it) 


2  Moo.  P.  C.  342.  {d)  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  473  a. 

Priv.  Int.  Law,  §  327.  (/)  5  Moo.  P.  C.  201. 
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Past  II.  inqiiire,  where  the  English  law  was  applicable,  whether  the 
^^""^^  will  was  executed  according  to  the  Wills  Act,  and,  where 
Cap.  VII.  the  law  of  a  foreign  country  was  applicable,  whether  it  was 
executed  according  to  the  law  of  the  domidl  or  foreign 
oountry.(a)  The  cases  cited  appear  to  be  direct  authorities 
that  the  terms  of  the  power  in  such  cases  are  not  to  be 
looked  at  by  the  English  Court  of  Probate,  and  so  Lord 
Penzance  considered  them,  but  nevertheless  felt  himself 
compelled,  on  the  later  authority  of  Sir  C.  Cresswell  in  the 
case  of  In  the  Goods  of  Alexandery(h)  to  come  to  a  decision 
directly  opposed  to  them,  expressing  at  the  same  time  a 
preference  for  the  rule  of  the  law  of  the  domicil  in  such 
cases,  which  had  been  previously  approved  of  by  Sir  C. 
Cresswell  himself  in  the  case  of  Crookendefi  v.  Fuller,(e) 
Probate  will  therefore  be  granted  in  such  cases  if  the  will 
be  executed  in  conformity  with  the  power,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  the  testator's 
domicil.  As  to  the  effect  of  such  grant  of  probate, 
Mr.  Farwell  says  in  his  note  to  Tatnall  v.  Havlcey  that  it 
would  conclude  any  one  from  objecting  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  that  the  instrument  proved  was  not  the  will  of 
the  testator,  citing  lyHuart  y.ffarkness  (34  L.  J.  Ch.  3 1 1), 
Dolphin  V.  Bobins  (7  H.  L.  C.  390),  and  calling  attention 
to  the  effect  of  Lord  Kingsdown's  Act  upon  such  cases  for 
the  future.  La  the  case  of  In  tht  Goods  of  HdUyhurUm^ 
the  will  having  been  made  in  Scotland  according  to  the 
English  form,  and  being  invalid  by  the  Scotch  law,  which 
was  that  of  the  domicil  of  the  testatrix,  was  not  affected  by 
the  2nd  section  of  Lord  Kingsdown's  Act  (24  &  25  Yict. 
c.  114,  s.  2).  According  to  IfHwiri  v.  Harhness  (d)  a 
power  given  by  will  to  appoint  to  personalty  "  by  a  will 
duly  executed  "  is  well  exercised  by  a  will  good  according 
to  the  law  of  the  counti^  of  the  testator's  domicil,  though 
ill  executed  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  the 
personalty  is  situated,  and  where  the  original  testator  was 

(a)  In  the  Ooods  of  ffdttyhurton,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  D.  93. 

(6)  29  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  93. 

(c)  29  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  I J  1  8w.  &  Tr.  454. 

{d)  34L.J.  Ch.  311. 
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domiciled.  Probate  had  been  granted  in  England  to  the  Past  n. 
will  which  purported  to  appoint.  Lord  Romilly  said  in  ^'^"'"^* 
that  case :  '*  The  power  mnst  be  exercised  by  a  will  valid  Cap.  VII. 
according  to  the  law  of  England ;  bnt  the  law  of  England  jfoeoWw—"^ 
admits  the  validity  of  two  classes  of  wills,  namely,  wills  SueeeMwn. 
executed  in  accordance  with  the  English  statute,  and  wills 
t>f  persons  domiciled  abroad  executed  according  to  the  law 
of  their  domicil ;  and  wills  of  the  latter  class  effectually 
dispose  of  personal  property  in  England.  The  cases  which 
have  been  cited  decide  that  such  powers  as  these  may  be 
executed  by  wills  of  the  former  class,  although  the  tes- 
tator dies  domiciled  abroad,  but  there  is  no  decision  that 
they  may  not  also  be  exercised  by  wills  of  the  latter  class. 
On  the  contrary,  the  law  takes  a  broad  view,  and  allows 
the  execution  of  such  powers  by  a  will  which  is  executed 
in  conformity  either  with  the  law  of  England  or  with  the 
law  of  the  testator's  domicil."(^)  The  cases  cited  to  which 
Lord  Bomilly  referred  were  TatncUl  v.  ffankey  and  In  the 
Groods  of  AlexandeTyQ))  and  his  view  of  the  law  as  there 
laid  down  has  been  since  confirmed,  as  already  mentioned, 
by  Lord  Penzance  in  In  the  Chads  of  HaUyhirton;  (e)  but 
Lord  Penzance's  criticisms  on  the  principle  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  follow  would  detract  from  the  weight  of  the 
authority  in  a  court  of  appeal.  Where  an  instrument 
was  executed  purporting  to  be  in  exercise  of  a  power  of 
appointment  by  wiQ,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  in  1 8  34, 
determined  that  it  was  a  valid  will,  and  admitted  it  to  pro* 
bate,  Sir  John  Leach,  in  a  suit  in  Chancery  involving  the 
same  question,  though  not  strictly  between  the  same 
parties,  held  that  the  validity  of  the  instrument  as  a  will 
could  not  be  conte8ted.((Q  The  judgment  recognised  was 
of  oouTse  the  judgment  of  a  Court  created  by  the  same 
sovereign  jurisdiction ;  but  the  principles  of  international 
law  would  seem  to  require  a  similar  recognition,  at  any 
rate  in  suits  between  parties  or  privies,  if  the  tribunal 


(a)  D'ffttartr.  Edrkneu,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  311,  313. 

(6)  a  Moo.  P.  G.  342 ;  29  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  93. 

(c)  L.  R.  I  P.  &  I).  9a  id)  Douglas  t.  Cooper,  3  My.  &  K.  378. 
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Past  II.     which  prohoimced  upon  the  will  had  been  a  foreign  Court, 

"^^'    in  the  country  where  the  deceased  was  domiciled.(a) 
Cap.  VII.         As  to  the  iTUerpretcUion  and  canstnuiion  of  wills  of  per- 
Mavabies--  Bonal  estate,  there  is  no  doubt  bat  that  the  law  of  the 
SueeanoH.   domicil  speaks  alone,(6)  nnless  there  is  sufficient  on  the 
Constniction    &oe  of  the  will  to  show  a  different  intention  in  the  tes- 
moTabL^     tator,  and  this  not  only  in  the /orwm  domicilii  but  wher- 
legitimacy  of   ever  such  questions  arise.((;)     In  Enohin  v.  Wylie^  Lord 
mSte?5°wn.  "^©fl^^^ry  says :  "  All  questions  of  testacy  and  intestacy 
BtnictioD,       belong  to  the  judge  of  the  domicil.     To  the  Court  of  the 
domicil  belongs  the  interpretation  and  construction  of  the 
will  of  the  testator.'X^   Thus,  in  Anatrvther  v.  Chalmerj(e) 
a  Scotch  lady  died  domiciled  in  England,  having  made  a 
will  in  the  Scotch  form  whilst  on  a  visit  to  Scotland.     The 
universal  legatee  having  died  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testa- 
trix, his  representative  became  entitled  by  Scotch  law.     It 
was  held,  however,  that  the  law  of  England  must  govern 
the  coi^ruction,  and  that  the  gift  consequently  lapsed. 
Similarly,  technical  expressions  or  words  of  quantity  or 
value  in  a  will  are  to  be  interpreted   as   they   would 
be  in  the  courts  of  the  testator's  domicil.     The  cases  on 
this  part  of  the   subject   are   fully  discussed  in  Story, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to   them 
here.(/) 

But  although  the  interpretation  of  words  in  a  will  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  testator,  yet  it 
is  now  conclusively  established  that  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ^^  child  "  in  a  will,  i.e.,  the  legitimacy  of  a  descendant, 

(a)  See  tn/rd,  Chap.  XI. 

(6)  Fates  t.  Thompson,  3  CI.  &  F.  544 ;  Enohin  ▼.  WyUe,  10  H.  L.  C.  i  ; 
Anstruther  ▼.  ChaJmer,  2  Sim.  i. 

(c)  TroUer  v.  Trotter,  4  Bligh,  N.  S.  502  ;  3  Wils.  &  S.  407. 

(d)  10  H.  L.  C.  13. 
le)  2  Sim.  I ;  see  Yates  v.  Thompson,  3  CI.  &  F.  544,  569 ;  Ommaneyy, 


Bvnaham,  3  Hags.  Eccl.  414,  n. 

(  f)  Stoiy,  Coaf.,  §  479  (a),  (b) ;  Pierson  t.  OarneU,  2  Bro.  Ch. 38 ;  Malcolm 
Y.  Martin.  3  Bro.  Ch.   50;  Saunders  v.  Drake,  2  Atk.  465;  WdEUs  v. 


to  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancenr  in  ignoring  the  rate  of  ezchanse, 
see  CockereU  t.  Barber,  16  Yes.  461 ;  Campbell  ▼.  Oraham,  i  Boas.  &  My. 
453- 
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is  not  a  matter  of  mterpretation  at  all.  Accordingly)  the  Past  li. 
legitimacy  of  a  legatee,  like  his  capacity,(a)  is  referred  to  ^^^*^^' 
the  personal  law  of  the  legatee,  that  is,  to  the  law  of  his  Cap.  vn. 
domicil,  and  not  to  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  te8tator.(&)  but  referred 
The  decision  of  the  Oonrt  Of  Appeal  in  Be  Goodman's  ^^^^^^^,^ 
TrtistSy  just  cited,  was  emphatically  speaking  an  epoch  in  domKil. 
the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  been  previously  held  by  Lord  Hatfaerley  that  the 
Intimacy  of  the  legatee  depended  upon  the  law  of  the 
testator's  domicil,  not  upon  the  law  of  his  own,  and  the 
decision  was  expressly  put  by  that  learned  judge  upon 
the  ground  that  it  belonged  to  the  law  of  the  testator's 
domicil  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^'  child  "  in 
his  will.  In  one  sense  it  is  true  that  the  law  of  the  tes- 
tator's domicil  has  the  right  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ^'  child "  in  his  will.  ^^  But  the  question  is, 
what  is  the  rule  which  the  English  law  [the  law  of 
the  testator's  domicil]  adopts  and  applies  to  a  non-English 
child?  This  is  a  question  of  international  comity  and 
international  law.  According  to  that  law  •  •  .  •  the 
status  of  a  person,  his  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy,  is  to 
be  determined  everywhere  by  the  law  of  the  country  of 
his  origin — ^the  law  under  which  he  was  bom."((;) 
The  decision  of  Lord  Hatherley  was  declared  in  the 
same  case  to  be  contrary  to  principle,  and  erroneous. 
Boifes  V.  Bedale  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  no  longer 
law.  It  must  be  noted  that  Be  Goodman's  Trusts  was  a 
case,  not  of  a  will  (like  Boyes  v.  Bedale),  but  of  intestacy ; 
but  it  is  clear  from  the  judgments  and  on  principle  that 
cases  of  intestacy  and  testacy  are  governed  by  the  same 
rule.  The  legitimacy  of  legatees,  as  well  as  of  next  of 
kin,  is  referred  by  English  law  to  the  law  of  their  domicil, 
that  is,  to  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  their  father  at  the 
time  of  their  birth.     It  has  been  seen  above  (Chap.  lY.) 


(a)  Re  HeOman'i  Wm,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  363. 

(()  Be  Ooodman'i  TnuU,  17  Ch.  D.  266  ;  50  L.  J.  Ch.  42} ;  OYemiHng 
Boyes  y.  Bedale,' 1  H.  &  M.  798 ;  and  approving  Skottowe  v.  Young,  L.  B. 


Ji  £q.  474,  and  Be  Wrighe$  Trustees  ^>  J-  Sl>*  ^^i. 
(c)  Be  uoodman'e  IHute,  17  Ch.  D.  266,  per  James,  L.  J. 
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Past  II.  that,  in  oasefl  of  legitimisation  per  mbsequens  mcUrimonium^ 
^*^^'"^'  the  legitimiflation  mast  be  recognised  by  the  law  of  the 
Gap.  VII.  fikther's  domicil  at  the  time  of  birth  and  at  the  time  oE 
JfiwoWw— "  *^^  subsequent  marriage.(a) 

Succession.  As  the  law  of  the  testatoi^s  domicil,  when  left  to  itself 
TettatoTB  ^^  decide  all  questions  ooxmected  with  the  construction 
intention  to  and  effect  of  his  will  that  were  not  expressly  oontem- 
domieilii.  plated,  BO  any  attempt  by  the  testator  himself  to  evade 
the  provisions  of  that  law  will  be  futile.  Thus,  in  Hog  v. 
iMshley^Q))  it  was  held  that  though  the  personalty  referred 
to  by  tiie  will  was  locally  situate  in  England,  a  Scotch  tes- 
tator could  not  exclude  his  children  from  the  legitim  or 
share  in  it  given  imperatively  by  the  Scotch  law.  Simi- 
larly, in  Ommaney  v.  Binghamf(c)  the  law  of  the  tes- 
tator's domicil  was  referred  to  in  order  to  decide  whether 
or  not  a  condition  in  restraint  of  marriage,  with  a  bequest 
over,  was  void. 
Foreign  wills,  A  question  has  often  arisen  as  to  what  wills  are  entitled 
t^proSte!^^  to  probate  in  the  English  Court,  and  it  appears  to  be  now 
settled  that  a  will  disposing  saldy  of  property  situate 
abroad  will  not  be  admitted  to  probate  here,  unless  it 
is  incorporated  by  reference  in  another  will  entitled  to 
probate  on  its  own  account,  as  disposing  of  property  within 
this  jurisdiction. ((2)  Unless  so  incorporated,  it  is  not 
entitied  to  probate  here.(e)  But  it  seems  that  a  mere 
mention  in  the  English  will  of  an  intention  to  ratify 
and  confirm  the  foreign  one  will  be  sufficient  to  incor- 
porate it,  so  as  to  entitle  it  to  piobate.(/)  And  where 
a  testator  expressed  a  distinct  intention,  in  a  will  dis- 
posing of  British  property,  that  it  should  be  regarded  as 
independent  of,  and  disconnected  from,  his  general  will, 
which  disposed  of  other  property  in  America  at  much 
greater  length.  Sir  J.  Hannen  allowed  the  English  will  to 

a)  In  re  Orove,  Voucher  v.  I^easuryj  40  Ch.  D.  216 ;  aee  ante,  Chap.IV. 

b)  6  Bro.  P.  C.  577;  3  Hagg.  EocL  415. 
fi)  5  Veg.  7J7  ;  3  Hagg.  EccL  414. 
tf)  In  the  Goods  of  Lord  Bowden,  43  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  27. 
e)  In  the  Goods  of  Good,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  D.  449. 

(jr)  In  the  Goods  0/ -Harm,  L.  B.  2  P.  &  D.  83 ;  39  L.  J.  P.  &M.  48; 
In  the  Goods  of  Dela  Saussaye.'L,  R  3P.  &D.  43;  42  L.  J.  P.  &M.47. 
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be  admitted  to  probate  alone,  an  authenticated  copy  of  tbe     Pabt  il 
American  will  and  codicils  being  ordered  to  be  filed  in  the  "' 

registry,  and  a  note  of  such  filing  appended  to  the  English    Gap.  VII. 
probate.(a)     So  where  the  testator,  a  domiciled  English-    ]]^of,ahkt— 
man,  had  made  an  English  will  in  England,  and  after-   Suceesnon. 
wards  a  will  in  South  America  in  the  foreign  form,  dis- 
posing  of  all  his  property  there  (and  pro  tarUo  revoking 
previous  dispositions  of  it,  probate  was  granted  of  the 
English  will  only;  and  (by  consent)  the  Spanish  will, 
which  had  been  deposited  in  the  registry  here,  was  ordered 
to  be  given  out  for  probate  abroad.(&) 

A  foreign  grant  of  probate  granted  by  the  competent  Foreign  grant 
Court,  i,e.y  the  Court  of  the  domicil  of  the  deceased,  will  be  foU^wed^y 
followed  by  the  English  Court  of  Ptobate  when  application  English 
is  made  for  a  grant  of  probate  or  administration  with  the 
will  annexed  here.((;)  In  the  case  of  In  the  Goods  of 
Earl  (e)  the  person  who  had  obtained  probate  as  executrix 
from  the  Court  of  the  domicil  in  New  South  Wales  was  not 
entitled  to  the  grant  here,  but  the  Court  granted  her  ad- 
ministration with  the  will  annexed,  under  the  discretionary 
power  conferred  upon  it  by  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  ^^y,  s.  73. 
Lord  Penzance,  in  reviewing  the  previous  decisions  on  the 
subject,  said,  "  The  result  of  the  cases  (eQ  is  that  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  the  tendency  was  to  follow  the  foreign 
grant  where  it  could  be  done,  but  there  was  a  reluctance 
to  lay  down  any  general  rule  on  the  matter ;  while  the  de- 
cisions in  the  Court  of  Probate  have  militated  against  the 
role  of  following  the  foreign  grant."  Lord  Penzance, 
after  having  referred  to  the  dicta  of  Lord  Westbury  on 
the  subject  in  JBnohin  v.  Wylie,{e)  proceeded  to  say  that 
he  thought  tiie  Court  ought  to  act  upon  the  special  power 

ia)  In  the  Good$  ofAstor,  L.  B.  i  P.  D.  15a 
6)  In  the  Goods  of  Smart,  9  P.  D.  64. 
^  Inthe  QoodsofEarl,  L.  B.  i  P. &  D.  450;   In  the  Goods  of  EiU, 
L.  B.  2  P.  &  D.  89 ;  t»^d,  p.  275. 

(d)  Larpent  y.  Andry,  i  Hagg.  £ccl.  383  ;  /»«^  GoodsofBead,  i  Hagg. 
Eccl.  476;  CowUess  UAew^s  Case,  i  Hasff.  Eocl.  237 ;  Dtteheee  of 
Orleans'  Case,  i  Sw.&  Tr.  253 ;  28  L.  J.  P.&M.  129;  Viesca  ▼.  UAram^ 
hwm,  2  Cart.  280;  In  the  Goods  of  Stewart,  i  Cart.  904;  In  the  Goods  of 
Eoaerson^  Cart.  656. 
•  (fi)  10  H.  L,  C.  115. 
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Pabt  II. 

PAOPBBTT. 

OApTyn. 

Movablea — 
JSucceuion. 


Sncoession  to 
moyables  ab 
intestato — 
erned  bj 


— legitimacy 
of  next  of  km 
by  law  of  their 
domicil. 


given  to  it  by  20  &  21  Vict,  a  77,s.  73,  and  make  a  grant 
in  all  snch  cases  to  the  person  who  had  been  clothed 
by  the  Court  of  the  country  of  domicil  with  the  power  and 
duty  of  administering  the  estate,  no  matter  who  he  was 
or  on  what  ground  he  had  been  clothed  with  that  power. 
The  same  principle  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  In  the  Goods 
of  Hill^a)  where  administration  de  bonis  had  been  granted 
in  America  to  those  who  applied  for  a  similar  grant  here, 
the  testatrix  having  died  domiciled  in  America,  and  there 
being  personal  estate  unadministered  in  this  country. 

(b)  Smcession  to  Movable  Personal  Property  by  Operation 
of  Law. — It  will  have  been  already  gathered  from  what 
has  been  said  as  to  the  law  which  governs  the  disposition 
of  personal  chattels  by  will,  that  the  same  principle  of 
the  lex  domicilii  applies  to  succession  to  personal  chattels 
ab  intestato.  The  words  of  Lord  Westbury,  cited  above,(6) 
in  Enohin  v.  Wylie  (c)  are  as  applicable  to  cases  of  suc- 
cession ab  intestato  as  to  those  of  testacy.  "  It  is  now  put 
beyond  all  possibility  of  question  that  the  administration 
of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  belongs  to  the  Court 
of  the  country  where  the  deceased  was  domiciled  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  All  questions  of  testacy  and  intestacy 
belong  to  the  judge  of  the  domicil."(^ 

It  has  been  abready  stated  that  this  language,  so  far 
as  it  asserts  an  exclusive  right  in  the  forum  domicilii,  is 
too  large,(e)  but  it  is  fully  supported  by  recent  authority 
BO  far  as  the  lex  domicilii  is  concerned ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  succession  to  movable  estate, 
Lord  Selbome  has  said  thatNj^ecourse  must  be  had,  not 

(a)  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  89  5  80  In  the  OoodslfC  Smith,  16  W.  B.  1130. 

(b)  JSwprd,  p.  252.  (c)  rtkH-  ^'  C.  13.        _ 

(d)  C^  Sir  R.  Arden'B  language  in  SomermU^^  SomermOe,  5  Ves.  7^ 
Other  authoritiea  to  the  same  effect  on  the  generaMueation  are  :  ^^J{ 
Pipon.Am\>\.  25  ;  Thome  v.  Watkiru,  2  Vea.  35 ;  jSiB'^^ormoick,  i  a.  W. 
690;  Balfour  v.  Seott,  6  Bro.P.  C.  550;  Brttee  v.^ru3j%ft  ^-  ^^"- ' 
Eimter  v.  Potts,  4  T.  R.  182 ;  JPbtter  v.  Brown,  5  East,  isS^^^^th^ 
Curling,  8  Sim.  310;  iVice  v.  Dewhurst,  8  Sim.  279;  aS^f^^^/ 
more  recent  cases,  DogUoni  v.  Crispin,  L.  B.  i  H.  L.  ^i ;  In  the^^^  ^ 
Weaver,  3.6  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  41. 
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always    or  necessarily   to  the  Courts,  but  always  and     Pabt  ll. 
necessarily  to  the  law  of  the  domicil.V)  Pbopbotit. 

And  where  the  title  has  been  adjudicated  upon  by  the    Cap.  VII. 
Courts  of  the  domicil,  such  adjudication  is  binding  upon,   MwxMu-^ 
and  must  be  followed  by,  the  Courts  of  this  country .(&)       duceemon. 

But  BO  far  as  the  legitimacy  of  next  of  kin  is  con- 
cemed,  it  has  been  already  more  than  once  stated  that 
English  law  refers  the  question  of  legitimacy,  both  in 
cases  of  testacy  and  intestacy,  to  the  law  of  the  domicil  of 
the  next  of  kin  concerned.  Thus,  in  cases  under  the 
Statute  of  Distributions,  the  legitimacy  of  a  child  claiming 
as  next  of  kin  is  decided  by  the  law  of  his  domidl — i.e., 
the  law  of  his  father's  domicil  at  his  birth.(c) 

And  in  cases  of  legitimisation  per  avisequem  matrix 
moniuviy  it  has  been  held  that  the  legitimisation  must  be 
recognised,  not  only  by  the  law  of  the  father's  domicil  at 
the  time  of  birth,  but  by  the  law  of  the  father's  domicil 
at  the  time  of  the  subsequent  marriage.(e2) 

It  follows,  from  the  rule  just  stated,  that  the  succession 
duties  payable  in  such  cases  are  calculated  on  the  as^ 
sumption  that  the  beneficiaries  are  legitimate  by  English 
law  if  they  are  legitimate  by  the  law  of  their  own  do- 
micil,(e)  though  in  the  oase  cited  the  question  arose  under 
a  will,  and  moreover  at  that  time  the  law  of  the  testator's 
domicil  was  erroneously  regarded  as  the  goveming  law  in 
such  cases.  The  domicil  of  the  testator  and  of  the  legatees 
happened  in  Skottowe  v.  Yovmg  to  be  the  same.  Under  the 
old  view  of  the  law  applicable  to  such  cases  it  had  been 
held  that  the  law  of  the  domicil  will  prevail  as  to  what 
is  sufficient  to  constitute  kinship ;  so  that  where  the 
intestate  died  domiciled  in  England,  leaving  debts  and 
thoses  in  action  recoverable  in  Scotland,  the  English  rule 

ia)  In  Emng  y.  Orr-Ewing^  lo  App.  Cos.  453.  502. 
h)  Per  Stirling,  J.,  minre  Trufort,  36  Ch.  D.  600,  611. 
c)  Re  Ooodman*$  Tnut$,  17  Ch.  D.  266;  overraling  Boyes  ▼.  Bedale, 
I.  &  M.  798.    Seo  ante,  pp.  263,  264,  and  cf.  Chap.  IV. 
{d)  Be  Orive,  Voucher  v.  IVeaeury,  40  Ch.  D.  216. 
(e)  Skottowe  ▼.  Young,  11  Eq.  474.    See  tbis  case  commented  on  in  Oood- 
man's  TrueUj  17  Ch.  D.  266;  and  ^  WaUaee  v.  Attorney-General,  L.R. 
I  Ch.  I,  8. 
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Past  IL     as  to  kindred   by  half  blood,  and  not  the  Scotch,  was 

Pbopbett     foiiowed.(a) 

Cap.  vn.         The  distinction  between  cases  of  distribation  on  in- 


2£m>abU9'-'  testacy,  which  are  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  in- 
8wxemon.  testate's  domicil,  and  those  in  which  the  real  question  is 
how  fisur  the  operation  of  the  lex  situs  on  his  real  property 
shall  prevail,  is  well  seen  in  two  cases  cited  by  Sir  W. 
Grant  in  Brodie  v.  Barry, Qt)  In  the  first  the  intestate's 
domicil  was  English,  and  it  was  accordingly  held  that  the 
next  of  kin  took  his  personalty  by  English  law,  so  that 
the  Scotch  heir  was  not  obliged  to  bring  the  Scotch  realty 
into  hotchpot,  in  order  to  claim  his  share,  as  the  Scotch 
law  wotdd  have  compelled  him  to  do.(c)  In  the  other 
case,  where  the  domicil  was  also  English,  it  was  held  that 
the  personalty  was  not  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  exone- 
rate Scotch  real  estate  from  debts  to  which  it  alone  was 
liable  by  Scotch  law,  although  the  English  law  would 
have  imposed  such  a  burden  upon  English  land.(eQ 
Obviously  this  decision  does  not  touch  the  claim  of  llie 
lex  domicilii  to  govern  all  questions  that  affect  the  per- 
sonalty only,  and,  in  accordance  with  this  general  principle, 
it  was  held  in  Hog  v.  LasUey  (e)  that  a  Scotch  testator 
could  not  exclude  his  children  from  the  legitim  or  share 
in  his  personalty  given  to  them  by  the  Scotch  law, 
though  the  property  was  situate  in  England.  In 
Ommaney  v.  Bingham {/)  it  was  decided  that  the  law  of. 
the  testator's  domicil  determined  whether  or  not  a  condi- 
tion in  restraint  of  marriage  with  a  bequest  over  was  void. 
These  two  last  cases  properly  come  under  the  head  of  suc- 
cession to  personal  property  by  will;  but  the  principles 
regulating  the  two  branches  of  the  subject  are  almost 
identical,  and  they  are  virtually  authorities  for  the  general 
principle,  that  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  those  entitled 
to  succeed  to  the  movable  personalty  of  a  deceased  person 

(a)  Thome  ▼.  WaiJdns,  2  Yes.  Sen.  35. 

(6)  2  Yes.  &  B.  131.  (c)  Baffbur  v.  SoaU,  6  Bro.  P.  C.  55a 

(oQ  Drummond  t.  Drummond,  6  Bro.  P.  C.  601. 
U)  6  Bro.  P.  C.  577 ;  3  Hmk.  Eccl.  415. 
(/)  5  Vee.  757  j  3  Hagg.  Eccl.  414. 
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are  governed  by  the  law  of  his  domidl.    The  duties  of  exe-     Pabt  n. 
cators  and  administrators  will  be  considered  immediately,    i^oprarr. 

(c)  BigM  and  Title  of  the  PersoTud  Representative.-^    Caf.  Vll. 
Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  saccession  to  per-   MovatiUs— 
sonal  chattels  either  by  will  or  ah  intestctto,  come  the   JSuecessUm. 
principles  by  which  these  personal  chattels  are  collected  Title^T" 
and  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  succession,  after  fo«»ign  ex- 
clearing  the  estate  of  the  deceased  from  all  burdens  and  mmistrator. ' 
claims.     In  cases  where  all  the  personal  chattels  of  the 
deceased  are  in  one  country,  and  that  country  the  country 
of  his  domicile  no  difficulty  arises ;  and  the  personal  repre- 
sentative who  is  appointed  by  the  domiciliary  Court  either 
to  execute  the  will  or  to  administer  the  estate,  as  the  case 
may  be,  takes  possession  of  all  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
by  the  authority  of  the  Court  which  appointed  him,  and 
deals  with  it  in  accordance  with  the  law  which  that  Court 
enforces.     But  in  many  cases  it  happens  that  the  per- 
sonal estate  of  the  deceased  is  not  situate  in  the  country  of 
his  domicil,  or  not  wholly  so  situate ;  and  it  is  plain, 
first,  that  some  other  authority  than  that  of  the  Court  of 
the  domicil  is  necessary  to  enable  any  representative  of 
the  deceased  to  take  possession  of  it ;  and  secondly,  that 
there  will  be  in  many  cases  a  conflict  of  law  as  to  the 
principles   by  which  he  should  be  guided   in    dealing 
with  it. 

The  first  general  principle  which  can  be  laid  down  on  Orant  of 
the  subject  is  that  a  foreign  grant  of  probate  or  letters  o^  J?^'!^^'^, 
administration  is  intra-territorial  only  in  its  operation,  tion— no 
and  that  the  title  so  conferred  extends  only  as  of  right  to  JJ^i^'^Jft 
personal  estate  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government 
which  granted  it.(a)     Consequently,  to  entitle  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  a  man  who  has  died  abroad  to  take 
possession  of  personal  estate  here,  he  must  prove  the  will 
or  take  out  letters  of  administration  here  as  well  as  in  the 
country  of  the  domicil.  (i)     This  rule  extends  to  chases 

(a)  Story,  §  <I2. 

(b)  Lee  ▼.  Moore,  Palm.  163 ; '  Tourton  v.  Flower,  3  P.  Wms.  369 ;  Vau- 
ihienen  y.  VmUhtenei^  Htsgib.  204 ;  Le  Briton  y.  Le  Queene,  2  Cu.  temp. 
Lee,  261 ;  AUomey-Ueneralf,  Bomoena,  4  M.  &  W.  193. 
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Part  IL    in  action,  it  being  an  established  mle  (a)  that,  in  order  to 

""^'    6ue  in  any  court  of  this  country  in  respect  of  the  personal 

Gap.  VIL    rights  or  property  of  a  deceased  persoui  the  plaintiff  must 

iftwoWw—  app^M'  to  have  obtained  probate  or  letters  of  adminis* 

SueeeBiian.    tration  in  the  Court  of  Probate  of  this  country.     But  as 

Foreignropro-  between  the  administrator  in  the  forum  of  tiie  domicil, 

■?°**^®— "<>  and  local  or  limited  administrators  elsewhere,  it  has  been 

held  that  the  former  is  the  person  to  receive  any  surplus 

or  balance  of  the  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  limited 

administrators.(&)    Thus,  where  a  company  is  being  wound 

up   in   an   English   court    no   personal    representative 

of  a  creditor  can  establish  his  debt  without  an  English 

probate  or  letters  of  administration,  though  the  deceased 

creditor  was  domiciled   abroad.(c)     Even   a   stop-order 

cannot    be    obtained    without     complying     with     this 

reqmsite.(^     But    an    English    grant    of    probate    or 

administration  properly  obtained  here  is  by  the  English 

Courts  regarded  as  extending  to  all  the  personal  property 

of  the  deceased,  wherever   situate  at  the  time  of  his 

death, (e)  at  least  in  such  a  sense  that  a  representative 

duly  constituted  in  England  may  sue    in  England  in 

relation  to  foreign  assets ;  and  in  a  case  before  Sir  J. 

Nicholl,(/)  where  a  domiciled  Englishman  died  in  France, 

leaving  two  testamentary  papers  relating  to  personalty 

there,  and  the  first  of  them  also  to  personalty  and  realty 

in  England,  his  widow  was  granted  administration  witji 

both  papers  annexed,  though  a   doubt  was    expressed 

(a)  WilliamB  on  Execntors/ i.  362;  In  re  VaUance,  24  Ch.  D.  177; 
Attomey-OenercdT,  Bauwent.^M..  &W.  193;  I\^  ▼.  BeO,  aMy.&Cr. 
89  ;  Attomey-Oeneral  v.  CoekereU,  i  Price,  170 ;  Whffte  t.  J?ofe,  3  Q.  B. 
507 ;  Enokin  ▼.  Wylie,  10  H.  L.  C.  19 ;  Macmithon  v.  BawUng9,  t6  Sim. 
429 :  Carter  v.  Crofts,  Qodb.  35. 

(6)  Eame$  v.  HacoUj  16  Ch.  D.  407 ;  S.  C.  on  appeal,  18  Ch.  D.  347 ; 
Enohin  ▼.  WyUe,  10  H.  L.  C.  i ;  Ik  la  Viesea  ▼.  Lvibodc,  10  Sim.  679. 

fc)  PdrHn^Um  ▼.  Attomey-Qtineral,  L.  B.  4  H.  L.  100. 

{d)  Ckrigtuin  v.  Devereux,  12  Sim.  264.  Bat  probate  granted  by  the 
Sapreme  Court  at  Hone  Kong,  which  by  imperial  statute  has  all  nich  luris- 
diction  as  for  the  time  being  belongs  to  the  Conrt  of  Probate  in  England,  has 
been  admitted  in  an  Enelisn  court:  In  re  IbotaTe  Ihutg,  23  Ch.  D.  536. 

(«)  WkyU  V.  Soee,  3  Q.  B.  498,  507 ;  Searth  v.  Bishop  of  London,  i  flagg. 
Eocl.  62  c. 

(/)  ^ott  V.  Harris,  4  Hagg.  Ecd.  405,  409. 
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PartIL 

Propebtt. 

Cap,  VIL 
Movatles — 


whether  and  in  what  sense  snch  administration  extended 
to  the  French  property.  This  case  was  followed  by  Sir 
0.  Oresswell  in  In  the  Goods  of  1Vinter,(a)  but  the  true 
mle  on  the  point,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was  laid ' 
down  in  the  later  cases  cited  above ;  (b)  and  now  it  may 
be  taken  that  a  will  disposing  solely  of  -properby  situate 
abroad  will  not  be  admitted  to  probate  here  unless  it  is 
incorporated  by  reference  in  another  will  entitled  to 
probate  here  as  disposing  of  property  within  the  juris- 
diction ;  though  a  mere  mention  in  the  English  will  of 
an  intention  to  ratify  and  confirm  the  other  will  be 
sufficient.  To  support  a  right  of  action,  however,  a 
grant  of  representation  or  probate  in  England  is  only 
necessary  where  the  plaintiff  is  suing  qvA  personal  repre- 
sentative, in  the  right  of  the  deceas6d.(c)  Thus,  where 
a  foreign  administrator  has  already  obtained  a  judgment 
abroad  against  an  English  debtor  of  his  intestate,  he 
may  prove  in  England  against  the  estate  of  that  debtor, 
if  since  dead,  without  taking  out  English  administration 
to  his  own  intestate.(eQ  And  in  granting  probate  to  the  Forei^  grant 
executor  of  a  person  who  has  died  domiciled  abroad,  it  is  foiE^ed^by 
the  duty  of  the  Court  of  Probate,  in  accordance  with  the  English 
comity  of  nations,  to  follow  the  grant  (if  any)  made  by 
the  competent  Court  of  the  domicil.(e)  In  accordance 
with  this  principle,  it  has  been  the  practice,  upon  the 
production  of  an  exemplified  or  certified  copy  of  the 
probate  granted  by  the  proper  Court  of  the  domicil,  for 
the  English  Court  to  make  its  own  grant  of  probate  to 
the  executor  who  proved  there.  (/)    But  where  the  Court 


(a)  30  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  56. 
J6)  in  *' ■ 


y^j  ^,i  the  Good$  of  Lord  Einoden,  43  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  27 ;  In  the  Goods  of 
Ooode,  L.  B.  I  P.  &  D.  449;  In  the  Chods  of  Harris,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  83 ; 
39 L.  J.  P.  &  M.  4S;  Inthe  Goods qfDela  Saussaye, L.  B.  3P. & D.  43 ; 
42  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  47. 

(c)  VanqueUn  v.  Bouard,  15  C.  B.  N.  S.  341. 

Id)  Mdemehd  t.  Macnicholj  L.  B.  19  Eq.  81. 

(«)  Enohin  ▼.  WvUe,  10  H.  L.  C;  i,  14 ;  ante,  p.  193. 

m  In  the  Goods  of  Clarke,  p  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  72 ;  Larpent  ▼.  Siruhy, 
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Part  II.     of  the  domicil  appears  to  have  decreed  probate,  not  of 

PRomwY.    ^^  original  wiU,  but  of  a  translation  of  it,  the  English 

Cap.  yiL    Conrt  will  not  require  production  of  the  original  will,  but 

if<waWfi»—    ^^y  ^^  ^^  English  translation  of  the  document  admitted 

8ucce$iim.    to  probate  abroad.(a)    And  the  doubt  expressed  as  to  the 

expediency  of  the  practice  by  Sir  J.  Nicholl  in  Larpent 

v.  Sindry  and  In  the  Goods  of  Itead(i)  must  now  be 

regarded   as   set   at   rest   by   the  judgments   of  Lord 

Westbury   and    Lord    Cranworth   in   Enohin  y.  Wylie, 

So  where  the  Court  of  the  domicil  has  decreed  that 

the  time  limited  by  its  law  for  the  execution  of  the 

executorship  has  passed,  and  that  the  executor  has  no 

more  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  estate  of  the  testator 

as  against  the  persons  beneficially  interested,  the  Court 

held  itself  bound  by  such  decree,  and  refused  to  grant 

probate  as  to  English  personalty  to  such   executor.(c) 

Foreign  j^ant  Similarly,  in  granting  ancillary  administration,  the  Court 

Son— howfor  "^^  foUow  a  grant  already  made  in  the  court  of  the 

followed.       ~  domicil,  and   in    granting   original   administration  will 

guide  itself  by  the  law  of  that  court.(eQ     And  admin* 

istration  with  the  will  annexed  has  been   granted  to 

the  attorneys  in  England  for  the  Administrator-Gteneral 

of  a  British  colony,   upon  whom  by  the  law  of  that 

colony  had  devolved  the  representation   of   a   testator 

there  domiciled,  (e)    But  in  In  the  Goods  of  CosnaJuim  (/) 

Lord  Penzance  said  that  the  Court  would  not  follow  a 

foreign  grant  so  as  to  treat  the  claimant  as  executor 

to  the  tenor  of  a  will,  where  he  did  not  appear  to  it 

to  be  entitled  to  such  a  grant,  but  admitted  that  the 

foreign  grant  should  be  followed  so  far  as  to  treat  the 

deed  as  testamentary,  and  eventually  granted  the  claimant 

administration  with  the  will  annexed  under  the  discre- 


(a)  In  the  Oooda  o/Bule,  4  P.  D.  76. 
a>)  I  Hagg.  474. 

(c)  LaneuvUle  v.  Ander9ont2  Sw.  &  Tr.  24 ;  see  Qriwin  t.  DoMmi, 
3Sw.&Tr.96;  S.C.L.  B.3H.  L.301. 

(d)  WiUiama  00  Exeoaton,  i.  430 ;  Enohin  y.  Wylie^  to  H.  L.  G.  i,  and 
066  cited  in  note  (/),_p.  271. 

(e)  Inthe  Cfoodso/BlackisP.  V.  5. 
(/)  L.  B.  I  P.  kJ).  183, 
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tionary  power  given  by   20  &  21    Vict.  c.  TJ,  b.  73.     Paw  II. 
In  a  later  case  the  same  jadge  used  language  not  qoite    ^^'****'' 
consistent  with  this  decision,   sajring,  ^^  I   have  before    Cap.  VII. 
acted  on  the  general  principle  that  where  the  CJonrt  of  the  MaoMt^— 
country  of  the  domioil  of  the  deceased  makes  a  grant  to   ^^coseMum. 
a  party y  who  then  comes  to  this  Court  and  satisfies  it  that 
by  the  proper  authority  of  his  own  country  he  has  been 
authorised  to  administer  the  estate  of  the  deceased^  I 
ought,  without  further  consideration,  to  grant  power  to 
that  person  to  administer  the  English  a8set8."(a) 

In  the  case  of  In  the  Gfoods  of  Weaver^{h)  the  principle 
of  following  a  foreign  grant  of  administration  was  recog-^ 
nised,  but  the  Court  refused  to  extend  it  so  far  as  to 
follow  a  grant  made  to  a  nominee  of  the  person  entitled, 
except  upon  the  express  consent  of  the  latter,  there 
being  nothing  to  show  that  the  consent  given  to  the 
appointment  of  the  nominee,  as  to  the  goods  in  the 
country  of  the  domicil,  was  intended  to  apply  also  to 
goods  situate  here.  As  to  the  evidence  required  by  the 
English  Court  of  the  will  upon  which  foreign  probate 
has  been  granted,  a  translation  of  the  will  proved  in  the 
foreign  court  should  be  adduced ;  and  where  the  document 
used  in  that  foreign  court  was  itself  a  translation  from 
an  English  original,  a  re-translation  of  that  translation  is 
the  proper  document  to  produce ;  though  it  is,  of  course, 
open  to  those  seeking  English  probate  to  claim  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  will  is  valid  by  the  law  of  the  foreign 
domicil,  without  reference  to  the  foreign  decree,  in  which 
case  the  original  English  will,  or  a  copy  of  it,  should  ber 
used.(c)  In  the  words  of  Hannen,  J.,  ^^  If  this  Court  is  to 
give  credit  to  a  foreign  Court  for  having  duly  investigated 
all  the  facts  of  a  case  upon  which  it  founds  its  decree,; 
it  must  also  assume  that  it  has  satisfied  itself  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  document  upon  which  it  proceeds/'(^) 

la)  IniheGoodso/Hm,L.^.2V.&D.S9.  See  iVwton  t.  JfrfnTZe, 
8  CI.  &  F.  I.  (6)  36  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  41. 

(c)  In  the  Goods  ofDeshaii  and  In  the  Goods  of  Tigny,  4  Sw.  &  Tr.  15. 

(rf)  In  the  Goods  of  JBufc,  Weekly  Notes,  Feb.  9,  1878,  p.  32.  See  also 
In  m  Goods  of  Clarke,  36  L  J.  P.  &  M.  72. 
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Part  II. 
Propbrtt, 

MovabUi— 
SttoeeBiion. 

Statutory 
provisions 
for  adminis- 
tration by 
consols. 


Foreign  ad- 
ministrators 
^-cannot 
transfer  their 
title. 


Under  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  121,  when  subjects  of  foreign 
States  shall  die  in  her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  there 
shall  be  no  person  to  administer  their  estates,  the  consuls 
'of  such  foreign  States  shall  administer,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  obtain  from  the  proper  Court  letters  of  admin- 
istration of  the  effects  of  such  deceased  person,  limited  in 
such  maimer  and  for  such  time  as  the  Court  shall  think 
fit.  These  provisions,  however,  are  only  to  apply  to  the 
subjects  of  such  foreign  States  as  shall  be  specified  by 
Order  in  Council,  with  whom  agreement  shall  have  been 
made  by  treaty  for  securing  similar  rights  to  British 
subjects  and  British  consuls  within  their  dominions. 
Apart  firom  this  statute,  the  law  of  this  country  will  not, 
it  seems,  recognise  the  right  of  a  foreign  coxuaul  to  take 
possession  of  or  administer  the  property  of  a  foreigner 
dying  here,  who  is  domiciled  in  his  own  country,  even 
though  none  of  those  otherwise  entitled  object  to  the 
grant,  (a) 

When  a  grant  of  administration  has  been  once  made, 
the  person  who  has  received  it  is  the  person  bound  to 
administer  the  effects  of  the  deceased  witiiin  the  jurisdic- 
tion, and  it  makes  no  difference  that  he  may  have 
consented  to  the  appointment  of  another  representative 
in  the  court  of  the  domicil.  Thus,  in  Preston  v.  Mel-- 
vUle  (b)  the  persons  named  as  trustees  and  executors  in 
the  will  of  a  domiciled  Scotchman  having  declined  to 
act,  his  next  of  kin  obtained  letters  of  administration  of 
his  personal  estate  in  England  ficom  the  proper  Court 
there,  and  afterwards  consented  to  the  appointment,  by 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  of  other  persons  as 
trustees  and  executors  in  the  place  of  those  named  in 
the  will,  with  all  the  powera  that  had  been  thereby  given 
to  them.  These  trustees  so  appointed  raised  an  action 
in  the  Court  of  Session  against  the  administratrix,  calling 
on  her  to  transfer  to  them  the  personal  estate  possessed 


(a)  AgpinwaM  v.   Queen^i  Proctor,  2  Curt.  241,  247 ;  /n  the  Goods  of 
W^ycko£  3  8w.  &  Tr.  20 ;  Williams  on  Executors,  i.  430,  n. 
(6)  o  CL  &  F.  I. 
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by  her  ander  the  administration,  and  offering  her  a  fiill     Past  II. 

release  ftom  liability.     The  House  of  Lords  held  that  the    ^'^"°^- 

English  administratrix  was  the  proper  person  to  administer    Cap.  Vir. 

the  personal  estate  in  England,  by  virtne  of  the  letters  of  jfooaWw— 

administration,  and  that  the  Scotch  Court  could  give  no   Stuscession. 

title  to  such  estate.     But  if  the  substituted  trustees  had 

been  appointed  executors  in  Scotland  before  the  next  of 

kin  took  out  administration  in  England,  and  with  her 

consent,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  English  Court 

would  have  held  them  entitled  to  administration  here  in 

preference  to  her  claim  as  next  of  kin.     Their  appoint* 

ment  would  then  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of 

the  domicil — ^the  appointment  being,  of  course,  the  act 

of  the  Scotch  Court — ^and  the  next  of  kin  would  have 

been  no  longer  entitled  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  at  the 

time  the  applioation  was  made  to  the  English  Court,  so 

that  the  observations  of  Lord  Cranworth  in  Enohin  v. 

Wylie  (a)  would  apply. 

The  grant  of  administration  once  having  been  made,  Title  of  ad- 
the  title  of  the  administrator  to  aU  the  effects  within  the  ^^  whJt'' 
jurisdiction  becomes  complete,  and  remains  though  they  effects  it 
be  carried  out  of  it,  unless  they  come  into  another  juris-  ®^*®^  ' 
diction  as  unappropriated  assets  of  the  deceased.     Thus, 
where  the  widow  of  an  intestate  in  India  took  out  adminis- 
tration of  his  effects  there,  and  remitted  the  proceeds  of 
those  effects  in  Gbvemment  bills  to  her  agent  in  England, 
and  a  creditor  of  the  intestate,  having  taken  out  admin- 
istration  in   this  country,    brought    an   action    against 
that  agent  to  recover  such  proceeds,  it  was  held  that  no 
action  would  lie.(b)     But  in  Hervey  v.  Fitzpatrick  (c)  Lord 
Hatherley  held  that  where  a  foreign  administrator  had 
remitted  assets  to  England  and  come  himself  after  them, 
he  might  be  sued  in  a  court  of  equity  by  the  next  of  kin 
who  had  taken  out   English  administration,  in  respect 
of  those  assets.     The  decision,  however,  was  put  on  the  ^ 

(a)  lo  H.  L.  C.  I.     See  Eamet  v.  Baeon^  i8Ch.  D.  347. 

(6)  Currie  t.  Bircham,  i  DjwI  &  By.  35 ;  Jauficey  v.  Sedeif^  l  Venu 

397-,  ^ 
(<j)  Kay,  421. 
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Past  II.     gionnd  that  the  foreign  admupistrator  had  tranfimitted  the 
^^'''"^*    assets  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  carried 
Cap.  yn.    to  the  acconnt  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  owner,  and  the 
ifowaWM—  Court  refused  to  order  the  defendant  to  pay  the  proceed^ 
Su^isum.    of  the  assets  in  question  into  court.     This  was  in  effect 
the  same  principle  as  that  adopted  by  Sir  J.  Leach  in 
Logan  v.  FairUe,(a)  who  says,  '^  If  a  testator  die  in  India, 
and  his  personal  estate  be  wholly  in  India,  and  his  ezecator 
be  resident  there,  and  the  will  be  proved  there,  and  the 
executor  remit  to  a  legatee  in  England,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  legacy  duty  is  not  payable  upon  such  remittance, 
inasmuch  as  tiie  whole  estate  is  administered  in  India,  and 
the  remittance  is  in  respect  of  a  demand,  which  is  to  be 
considered  as  established  there.     But  if  a  part  of  the  assets 
of  the  testator  is  found  in  England,  in  the  hands  of  the 
agent  of  sv/ih  executor,  vrithotit  any  specific  appropriation^ 
and  a  legatee  in  Ungland  institute  a  suit  here  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  his  legacy  out  of  swch  unappropriated  a>ssets,  then 
such  assets  are  to  be  considered  as  administered  in  England" 
And  though  the  decision  of  Sir  J.  Leach  in  this  case  as  to 
the  liability  of  such  assets  to  legacy  duty  was  subsequently 
reyersed,(&)  on  the  authority  of  Attomey^General  v.  Jack- 
son,(c)  which  will  be  noticed  when  the  rules  as  to  the 
payment  of  legacy,  succession,  and  probate  duties    are 
discussed,  yet  the  above  statement  of  the  law  as  to  specific 
appropriation  of  assets  by  an  administrator  wbb  quoted 
with  approval  by  the  Court.    When,  therefore,  proceedings 
are  commenced  in  England  as  to  unappropriated  assets 
within  the  jurisdiction,  administration  should  be  taken 
out  in  England,  and  the  administrator  made  a  party  to 
the  suit.((Q     So  where  it  did  not  even  appear  that  the 
intestate,  who  died  in  India,  had  at  the  time  of  his  death 
assets  in  England,  but  a  bill  was  brought  here  for  an 
account  of /the  assets  in  the  hands  of  his  personal  repre- 
sentative in  India,  it  was  held  that  administration  must^ 


s 


a)  2  Sim.  &  Sta.  284. 

'hj  Logan  v.  Fairlie,  2  My.  &  Cr.  59.  (c)  2  Cl.  &  F.  48. 

Williams  on  Executors,  i.  361. 
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he  taken  out  in  England,  and  the  administrator  made  a     Past  II. 
party.(a)  Fbofebty. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  Scotch  probates  or  "  con-  Cap.  vil. 
firmations,"  as  they  are  called,  in  England,  it  is  enacted  MwaUes-^ 
by  2 1  &  22  Vict.  c.  56,  s.  1 2,  that  when  any  confirmation  Swxe$9ion. 
of  the  executor  of  a  person  who  shall  in  maimer  aforesaid  Scotch  con- 
be  found  to  have  died  domiciled  in  Scotland,  which  in-  finnations. 
eludes  besides  the  personal  estate  situate  in  Scotland  also 
personal  estate  situate  in  England,  shall  be  produced  in 
the  principal  Court  of  Probate  in  England,  and  a  copy 
thereof  deposited  with  the  registrar,  together  with  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  interlocutor  of  the  commissary,  finding 
that  such  deceased  person  died  domiciled  in  Scotland, 
such  confirmation  shall  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  said 
Court,  and  returned  to  the  person  producing  the  same, 
and  shall  thereafter  have  the  like  force  and  effect  in 
England  as  if  a  probate  or  letters  of  administration,  as  the 
case  may  be,  had  been  granted  by  the  said  Court  of  Pro- 
bate. TJnder  this  section,  when  the  seal  of  the  English 
Court  has  been  affixed,  the  executor  has  all  the  powers  of 
an  English  executor,  and  may  sell  and  dispose  of  English 
leaseholds,  although  specifically  bequeathed,  though  a 
Scotch  executor  cannot  deal  with  leaseholds  in  Scotland.  (&) 
And  the  enactment  incorporates  with  it  48  G«o.  3,  c.149, 
80  that  where  additional  property  is  discovered  in  this 
country  after  sealing  the  confirmation,  an  additional  con- 
firmation may  be  issued  in  Scotland,  and  the  seal  of  the 
English  Court  affixed  to  that.(c)  But  when  one  con- 
firmation has  been  sealed  in  England,  the  Court  will  not 
allow  its  seal  to  be  further  affixed  to  an  ^^  eik  "  or  addi- 
tional confirmation ;  and  this  whether  the  additional  con- 
firmation include  a  part  of  the  estate  omitted  firom  the 
original  one  or  not.{d)  A  similar  enactment  is  made  as 
to  Irish  probates  by  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  95. 

'    (a)  T\/Ur  ▼.  B^  2  Mj.  &  Cr.  89;  Band^,  Qrakam,  i Hara, 483 ;  Flood 
T.  PatUriont  29  Beav.  205.  (&)  Hood  y.  Barrington,  L.  R.  6  Eq.  218. 

(c)  In  the  Ooodi  ofByde,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  86.    See  also  on  this  section 
Hawarden  t.  Dutdop,  2  Sw.  &  (Tr.  ^40 ;  WilliamB  od  Ezecnton,  i«  363. 
•    {d)  In  the  Ooode  of  RtOeheson,  32  L.  J.  P.  &  A.  167 ;  In  the  Qood$  of 
Gordon,  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  622;  In  the  Ooode  of  WingaUt  md,  625. 
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Part  If. 
Fhopekty. 

CapTvII. 

Movables — 
Succession. 

Foreign  re- 
presentatiye 
acting  as 
execator  de 
son  tort 


Though  it  ifi  thus  clear  that  no  man  has  any  right  to 
assame  title  to  the  assets  of  a  deceased  person,  except  by 
virtue  of  probate  or  letters  of  administration  taken  out  in 
'  the  country  where  they  are  situate,  yet  a  question  has 
sometimes  arisen  as  to  what  is  the  position  of  a  foreign 
personal  representative  who  has  done  so,  and  how  far 
payments  to  him  by  debtors  of  the  deceased  are  a  good 
discharge  to  them  of  their  liabilities.  Such  a  person 
intermeddling  with  English  assets  would,  it  is  clear,  be 
regarded  as  executor  de  son  torty  the  commonly  accepted 
definition  of  such  an  executor  being  "  he  who  takes  upon 
himself  the  office  of  executor  by  intrusion,  not  being  so 
constituted  by  the  deceased,  nor,  for  want  of  such  consti^ 
tution,  substituted  by  the  Court  to  administer  ;'*(^)  and 
as  such  an  executor  has  all  the  liabilities,  though  none 
of  the  privileges,  that  belong  to  the  character  of  execu« 
tor,(&)  it  is  clear  that  he  would  be  liable  to  actions  in 
the  country  where  the  assets  were  found  situate,  as  the 
representative  of  the  deceased,  at  least,  as  far  as  the 
amount  of  those  assets.  Unless  a  foreign  personal  re- 
presentative has  received  English  assets,  so  as  to  make 
himself  liable  in  England  on  this  principle,  or  has  taken 
out  administration  here,  he  is  of  course  not  liable  to  be 
sued,  qtid  representative,  in  English  courts,  however  un- 
limited his  foreign  liability  may  be.(c)  But  whatever 
liability  might  attach  to  such  an  executor  de  son  toi'tj 
would  his  receipt  be  a  good  discharge  to  debtors  of  the 
deceased's  estate,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  any  further 
demand  of  the  same  debt  at  the  hands  of  a  representative 
properly  constituted?  It  was  laid  down  in  Covlter's 
Case  (d)  that  '^  all  lawful  acts  which  an  executor  de  son 
tori  doth  are  good ; "  and  it  has  been  held  that  alienations 
of  the  goods  of  the  deceased  by  such  an  executor  are  in- 
defeasible, (e)     These  authoritieB,  however,  by  no  means 

(a)  Godolphin,  pt.  2,  o.  8,  8.  I ;  Wentworth,  Ex.  c.  14,  p.  320  (ed.  14) ; 
Swinburne,  4,  23,  i. 

(h)  Per  Lord  Cottenham  in  ConRteAoeN.  Carmichael,  2  Phill.  loi. 

ic)  Beavan  v.  Lord  Bastings,  2  K.  &  J.  724.  (d)  5  Co.  50  b. 

(e)  Oreyshrocik  v.  Fox^  Plowd.  282 ;  Pcerker  v.  Kett,  i  Raym.  661 ;  S.  C. 
12  Mod.  471. 
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go  BO  &r  as  to  sanction  the  collection  of  assets  by  snch  an     Past  il 
executor,  or  to  protect  those  who  have  made  payments  to    ^^^^'^'"^' 
him  without  satisfying  themselves  that  he  has  authority     Cap.  VII. 
to  give  them  a  discharge.     Story  inclines  to  the  opinion  jfa»a6te»— 
that  such  discharge  would  be  invalid,  on  the  ground  that    Succession. 
receiving  debts  amounts  to  a  collection  of  assets,  which  no 
man  is  empowered  to  do  except  by  a  grant  of  probate  or 
administration  in  the   country  where  he  finds  them.(a) 
It  is  clear  that  a  foreign  personal  representative  would 
have  no  advantage  in  this  respect  over  a  common  executor 
de  son  tort.Q>) 

According  to  the  old  case  of  Daniel  v.  Liwre,(c)  a  Release  by 
release  given  by  an  Irish  administrator  to  the  Irish  ^^^^?^™P"" 
obligee  of  a  bond  made  in  England,  and  afterwards  taken 
possession  of  in  England  by  the  English  administratrix, 
the  intestate  having  died  there,  was  held  to  be  no  answer 
to  an  action  on  the  bond  in  England  by  the  English 
administratrix,  on  the  express  ground  that  bonds  are 
bona  notdbUia  in  the  diocese  where  they  are  found  at  the 
time  of  death.(62)  It  is  difficult  to  regard  the  situs  of 
such  a  bond  as  the  real  locality  of  the  assets  represented 
by  it,  in  preference  to  the  country  where  the  debtor  must 
be  sued,  and  in  Whyte  v.  Rose,(e)  where  the  circumstances 
of  Daniel  v.  Lucre  were  reversed,  it  was  held  that  a  grant 
of  administration  in  the  foreign  country  where  the  bond 
was  situate  was  not  necessary  to  entitle  an  English 
administrator  to  sue  in  England,  the  debtor  having 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Court.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  release  had  been  given  by  a 
person  who  had  obtained  administration  in  the  foreign 
country  where  the  bond  was  bonum  notaJnle  at  the  time 
of  the  death,  that  release  would  have  been  a  good  answer 
to  a  subsequent  action  by  any  administrator  in  any  other 

(a)  Story,  §514;  Preston  v.  Melville^  8  CI  &F.  i,  12;  Attomey-Oenerai 
▼.  Bowoens.  4  M.  &  W.  71. 

(b)  Partington  ▼.  Attorney-General,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  100. 

(tf)  ivowbridge  ▼.  Taylor^  temp.  Jao,  I.,  cited  Djer,  305;  II  Vin.  Ab. 
79 ;  I  Bol.  Ab.  909. 
{e)  3  Q.  B.  493. 
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Pabt  II.     country,   whether  l^at  of  the  domicil  or  not ;  (a)  hot 
^**^]^f]^*    there  is  no  English  authority  to  show   that  where  a 
Gap.  vn.    debtor  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased  has  paid  a  personal 
3tovabk$      representative  who  could  not  have  enforced  the  claim 
^kiectsBtion.    against  him  by  suit,  he  can  in  any  case  protect  himself 
'       by  such  a  discharge  of  his  liability. 
ObGgation  of        Though  it  thus  follows  that  no  personal  representative 
to^acoonnt^^  has  a  right  to  collect  assets  or  give  discharges  for  debts 
for  what         in  any  country  other  than  that  where   his  grant  was 
^^^  '  obtained,  yet  where  he  does  so,  and  brings  them  home 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  from  which  his  grant 
proceeded,  it  would  seem  that  he  is  liable  to  account  to 
it  for  the  administration  of  those  assets,  just  as  if  they 
had  been  received  and  collected  within  the  limits  of  his 
authority.(&)     Though  this  doctrine  is  mentioned  with 
some  disapprobation  by  Story,  it  would  appear  to  follow, 
from  the  view  of  the  English  Courts,  mentioned  above, 
that   a   grant   of  probate   or    administration    properly 
obtained  here  extends  to  all  the  personal  property  of  the 
deceased,  wherever  situate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  at 
least  in  such  a  sense  as  to  entitle  an  English  representa- 
tive to  sue  in  relation  to  foreign  assets,  (c) 
ProUteand         (d)    PrdbdU   and  Administraiwn  Duties. — ^The   per- 
tiondat^     8onal   representative   of   the   deceased   being  therefore 
compellable  to  clothe  himself  with  the  authority  of  the 
English  Courts,  in  order  to  reduce  into  possession  assets 
locally  situate  in  England,  as  has  been  explained,  comes 
under  the  English  Acts  which  regulate  the  probate  and 
administration  duties,  to  which  the  English  assets  are 
liable  without  reference  to  the  domicil  of  the  testator  or 
intestate.     The  amount  of  this  duty  is  to  be  regulated, 
on  what  effects  not  by  the  value  of  all  the  assets  which  an  executor  or 
^^  ^      '     administrator  may  ultimately  administer  under  the  will 
or  letters  of  administration,  but  by  the  value  of  such  part 

(a)  Skauj  y.  Sui^iion^  a  Lev.  86;  3  Keb.  163 ;  JSti^Atroiftf  y.  Pkairt,  t  M. 
&Gr.  159. 
.  VbiS  DwMUU  Ckue,  6  Co.  47;  Stoir,  § 514,  a. 

(e)  WhyU  y.  Bou,  3  Q.  B.  507  ;  Scarth  y.  Bithop  cf  London,  i  Hagg. 
B00L625. 
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as  are  at  the  death'  of  l^e  deceased  within  the  jurisdiction     Past  II 
of  the  Court  by  which  the  probate  or  letters  of  adminis-    ^^'*'"' 
tration  are  granted.(a)     It  is  an  expense  of  collection,    Cap.  yn. 
which  is  to  be  borne  by  the  assets  collected  in  the  jfowiWa— "^ 
country  where  it  is  charged,  not  rateably  by  the  whole    Succession. 
personal  estate,  or  general   legatees.  (6)      Moreover,  it 
attaches  on  bona  natabiiia  in  the  place  where  the  goods 
happen  to  be  situate,  wholly  irrespectiye  of  the  question 
of  the  domicil  of  the  testator,  (c)  the  test  being  whether 
the  goods  in  question  are  effects  which,  under  the  old 
law,  the  Ordinary  would  have  had  to  administer  in  case 
of  intestacy.((2)     Thus,  probate  duty  is  not  payable  in  Local  ritoa- 
respect  of  French  rentes,  which  were  sold  out  and  whose  at^dwith.  ^^ 
proceeds  were  traDsmitted  to  the  executor  in  London  of 
a  domiciled  Englishman  after  his  death,  (e)     The  same 
principle  was  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  respect 
of  American  stock  in  the  case  of  Attomey-Qeneral  v. 
Mope,(/)  the  stock  being  in   both   cases   regarded   as 
locally  situate  only  in  the  place  where  it  is  transferable. 
And  it  was  similarly  held  that  probate  duty   was  not 
payable  in  respect  of  notes  or  securities  given  by  the 
East  Lidia  Company,  payable  in  Lidia,  although   the 
testator  had  agreed  before  his  death  that  the  notes  in 
question  should  be  converted  into  stock,  registered  and 
transferable   in   England,  and   this   was   in   fact   done 
shortly  after  his  death.(^)     So,  where  the  testator  was 
domidled  in  England,  it  was  held  that  probate  duty  was 
due  and  payable  in  Scotland  under  statute  48  Geo.  III. 
c.  149,  s.  38,  in  respect  of  shares  in  certain  companies 
in  Scotland,  constituted  under  the  Companies'  Clauses 
Consolidation   Act    (Scotland),    1845.      But   the   local 

(a)  V^lliams  on  Execoton,  i.  617 ;  Baymcnd  y.   Von  WaJtUviUs,  2  Cas. 
temp.  Lee,  551. 

(6)  Beter  y.  StirUng,  10  Cb.  D.  279. 

[e]  Femandes*  Eaiculor's  Case,  L.  B.  5  Ch.  314  ;  Thomson  y.  AdvoeaU^ 
OenerdL  12  CI.  &  F.  i. 

(d)  Attomey-Oenerql  y.  BouwenSf  4  M.  &  W.  171. 
.  ((b)  AUamey-Oeneral  y.  Dimond,  i  Cr.  &  J.  356 ;  8.  0.  i  Tjr.  243. 

(/)  1  C.  M.&R.  530;  201.  &F.  84. 

(^)  JPearse  y.  Buirse,  9  Sim.  43a 
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Past  IL  situation  of  transferable  securities,  wUch  pass  from  hand 
Pbopebtt.  ^  hand,  is  that  in  which  they  are  found,  and  not  the 
Cap.  Vir.  place  where  the  principal  or  interest  due  on  them  is  to 
Movables—  ^  P*^^ » •  *^^  probate  duty  is  therefore  payable  in  respect 
Suecestion.  of  such  '^  bonds ''  of  foreign  Ooyemments  as  come  within 
Locafsitaap  ^®  above  description,  and  are  in  England  at  the  time  of 
tian  of  effects  the  death  of  the  owner,  being  in  effect  saleable  chattel8.(a) 
And  where  the  testator,  who  died  in  India,  had  directed 
his  bankers  there  to  realise  certain  securities,  and  to 
transmit  the  proceeds  to  his  bankers  in  England,  and 
the  securities  had  been  converted  into  bills  of  exchange, 
drawn  upon  a  London  bank,  payable  six  months  after 
sight,  which  were  actually  on  their  way  to  England 
when  the  testator  died,  it  was  held  that  probate  duty 
was  payable  here  in  respect  of  the  proceeds.(ft)  The 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  in  that  case  went 
on  the  ground  that  the  debts  or  assets  to  which  the  bills 
of  exchange  were  evidences  of  the  title,  or  the  credit  which 
they  represented,  were  locally  situate  in  England;  but 
Kelly,  C.B.,  was  of  opinion  that  the  bills  themselves 
were  personal  chattels,  and  that  the  fact  that  they  were 
upon  the  high  seas  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death 
did  not  exempt  them  from  the  liability  to  duty.  This 
latter  view  was  in  some  measure  supported  by  In  the 
Ooods  of  Wyckoff^{c)  where  administration  was  granted 
by  the  English  Court  of  Probate  of  assets,  including 
unaccepted  bills  of  exchange,  belonging  to,  and  in  the 
possession  of,  the  deceased,  an  American  citizen,  who 
died  on  board  a  British  ship,  on  the  high  seas,  bound  for 
this  country.  On  the  principle  of  Attorney-General  v. 
Bouwens,  probate  duty  is  payable  on  the  value  of  all 
British  ships,  or  shares  in  British  ships,  wherever  they 
may  be,(e2)  for  they  are  capable  of  being  dealt  with  in 
this  country  by  a  bill  of  sale,  and  also  upon  the  value  of 


(€t\  Attomey-Oenerdl  y.  BouwerUt  4  M.  &  W.  171. 
(b)  Attorney-General  ▼.  Bratt,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  140 ;  see  as  to  Indian  GoTem- 
meiit  notes,  &c.,  ij  Vict,  a  $.  (e)  3  Sw.  &  Tr.  20. 


id)  Bj  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  56,  8.  4. 
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any  cargoes  in  sBIps  which  are  capable  of  being  dealt  with     Past  II. 
here  by  means  of  the  bill  of  lading.(a)  And  with  regard  to    P^opctty. 
specialty  ckoses  in  action^  it  is  enacted  by  25  &  26  Vict.    Cap.  VII. 
c.  22,  s.  39,  that  "for  the  purposes  of  the  stamp  dnties   j/^^,5/g,__ 
on  probates  of  wills  and  letters  of  administration,  debts    SucceBdon, 
and  snms  of  money  due  and  owing  from  persons  in 
the  United   Kingdom   to  any  deceased  person   at   the 
time   of   his  death   on   obligation   or   other   specialty, 
shall  be  estate  and  effects  of  the  deceased  within  the 
jurisdiction    of    her    Majesty's    Court    of    Probate    in 
England  or  Treland,  as   the   case   may   be,    in   which 
the  same  would  be  if  they  were  debts  owing  to  the 
deceased  upon   simple  contract,  without  regard  to  the 
place  where  the  obligation  or  specialty  shall  be  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  deceased."    Where  the  law  of  the  Double  ad- 
country  where  the  personal  estate  is  situated  requires  a  d^tytmpo^d 
double  administration  to  be  taken  out,  in  order  to  reduce  ^j  the  Ux 
it  into  possession,  it  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  '*''^* 
double  duty  is  payable,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
person  beneficially  entitled  and  the  parties  through  whom 
he  claimed  had  always  been  domiciled  abroad.     In  that 
case  (b)  there  was  personal  estate  here  of  S.,  who  died  in- 
testate domiciled  in  England.     The  sole  next  of  kin  was 
a  married  woman  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  who 
died  without  having  administered  or  done  anything  to 
reduce  her  rights  into  possession.     Her  husband  retained 
his  American  domicil,  and  died  without  having  taken  out 
administration  to  his  wife.     According  to  our  law,  apart 
from  considerations  of  domicil,  the  child  of  these  parents 
would  be  compelled  to  take  out  two  administrations,  one 
to  his  father,  the  other  to  his  mother,  on  each  of  which 
administration  duty  would  be  payable ;  and  it  was  decided 
that  this  law  was  applicable  to  tiie  circumstances  stated, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  by  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  the  claimant  might  have  been  entitled  to  represent 
lus  mother  (the  next  of  kin  to  the  original  intestate) 


i6a 

100. 


I  Hanson  on  Prolmte  and  SncceBaion  Duty,  pp.  7, 
BartingUm  y.  Attomey-Generalf  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  i 
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direcUy ;  ihoiigh  Lord  Westbury  differed  from  the  other 
law  lords  on  this  point.  It  was  pointed  ont  that  if  the 
claiinant  had  constituted  himself  the  personal  representa- 
tive of  his  mother  in  America  by  taking  oat  letters  of  ad- 
ministration there,  where  she  was  domiciled,  he  could  have 
come  to  the  English  Court  for  ancillary  letters  of  adminis- 
tration of  her  estate  here,  in  which  case  the  claim  of  the 
Crown  to  double  duty  would  have  been  evaded.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  came  before  the  English  Court  as  the 
personal  representative  in  America  of  his  father,  having 
taken  out  administration  to  his  estate  there,  but  that  did 
not  help  him ;  it  being  still  necessary  for  him  to  consti- 
tute himself  his  father's  representative  here  (whether  by 
ancillary  administration  or  otherwise),  and  then  take  out 
administration  to  his  mother  in  that  character. 

(e)  Sv£cemon  and  Legacy  Dvty, — ^It  has  thus  been  shown 
that  for  the  purpose  of  probate  or  adminiistratian  duty, 
which  is  a  tax  imposed  by  the  Government  within  whose 
dominion  the  property  lies,  upon  its  collection  into  the 
hands  of  the  personal  representative,  the  local  situation  of 
the  property  is  alone  taken  into  consideration.  For  the 
purpose,  however,  of  legacy  or  succession  duty,  which  is  a 
tax  upon  the  transmission  of  property,  the  actual  situation 
of  the  subject-matter  is  disregarded,  and  the  maidm  ''9710- 
hilia  sequuntur  personam'^  strictly  adhered  to.  Until  the 
case  of  ITiomsan  v.  Advoeate'Qenerai,(a)  the  question  was 
not  fi^e  from  doubt,  and  the  older  cases  (5)  are  not  all 
inconsistent  with  a  tendency  to  refer  the  decision  to  the 
situation  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  its  actual  appro- 
priation to  the  purposes  of  the  testator's  will.  That  deci- 
sion of  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  put  the  matter 
at  rest,  and  it  is  now  clearly  established  that  legacy  duty 
is  payable  only  to  the  Gk)vemment  of  the  testator^s  domidl, 
without  reference  to  the  actual  locality  of  the  property  at 


(a)  12  GL  &  F.  I ;  OoekreU  y.  Cockrell,  2;;  L.  J.  Oh.  730. 

(h)  Attcmef-Oenertd  v.  CoekereU,  1  Pnce,  165 ;  Attomey-Oeneral  y. 
BeaUoUt  7  Pnce,  560 ;  Logan^  y.  Fairlief  i  Mj.  &  Cr.  59 ;  AUorney-Oeneral 
y.  Forbe9,  2  CI.  &  F.  4S ;  ArnM  y.  Arnold,  2  M7.  &  Cr.  256. 
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the  time  of  his  death.  The  same  principle  was  established  Part  II. 
as  to  succession  duty  in  the  event  of  intestacy  by  the  case  ^**^^^^* 
of  Wallace  v.  Attomej/^General.(a)  According  to  Parke,  Cap.  vii. 
B.,  in  Attorney-General  v.  Ndpier,(b)  the  correct  doctrine 
was  first  broached  ia  In  re  JEtoin,(c)  and  rests  upon  the 
general  principle,  that  for  ordinary  purposes  personal  pro- 
perty  is  to  be  considered  as  situate  in  the  place  where  the 
owner  of  it  is  domiciled  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
previous  decisions  inconsistent  with  this  view  having  been 
decided  without  adverting  to  the  important  distinction 
between  domicil  and  residence.  Where  a  person  dies 
abroad,  the  anus  of  proof  appears  to  be  on  the  Crown 
to  show  that  his  domicil  was  English,  the  presumption  of 
law  being  against  that  view ;  and  unless  this  burden  of 
proof  is  successfully  maintained,  the  Crown  will  not  be 
entitled  to  legacy  duty.(d)  In  the  case,  however,  of  In  re 
Capdevidle  (e)  it  had  been  held  that  though  legacy  duty 
was  payable  only  to  the  Government  of  the  testator's  do- 
micil, yet  succession  duty  was  payable  to  the  Crown  under 
the  will  of  a  testator  who  died  in  England  while  still  domi- 
ciled in  France,  in  respect  of  personal  property  situate  in 
this  country  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  Court  of 
Exchequer,  in  the  case  cited,  were  apparently  of  opinion 
that  they  were  bound  by  the  decisions  in  In  re  Love^ 
lace  (/)  and  In  re  Wallop^s  TnLst8^(ff)  which  were,  how- 
ever, cases  of  testamentary  appointments  under  English 
instruments,  to  be  governed,  as  will  be  shown  below,  by 
different  considerations.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  In  re  Capdevielle  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  overruled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  Appeal 
in  Wallace  v.  Attamej/'Oeneral.Qi)  The  rule  laid  down  Assessed  on 
by  Lord  Cranworth  in  Wallace  v.  Attomej/'Gmeral  iB^Me^^""^' 
strictly  confined  in  its  operation  to  personal  chattels,  and 
the  duty  is  not  due  upon  a  legacy  or  annuity  charged  on 

(a)  L.  R.  I  Ch.  1.  (b)  6  Ex.  22a 

(d)  PresideiU  of  UniUd  States  v.   '' 
son  V.  LaneuvUle^  9  Moo.  P.  C.  325. 

W  33  L.  J.  Ex  306.  (/: 


(c)  I  Cr.  &  J.  151. 

Drummandf  33  L.  J.  Ch.  501 ;  Ander- 


(e)  33  L.  J.  Ex.  306. 
Ig)  I  De  G.  &  S.  656. 


/)  4  De  G.  &  J.  340. 
0  L.  R.  I  Ch.  I. 
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foreign  land,(a)  or  upon  tihe  proceeds  of  such  land  directed 
to  be  converted,  nor  upon  chattels  real  abroad.  Bat 
chattels  real  in  this  oonntry  come  of  coarse  under  the 
operation  of  the  English  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty 
Acts,  without  regard  to  the  domicil  of  the  owner.  And  it 
has  been  suggested  (V)  that  in  the  case  of  a  British  sabject 
dying  domiciled  abroad,  and  leaving  a  will  of  personal 
property  situate  here  bad  according  to  the  law  of  his  domi- 
cil, but  good  under  English  law  by  virtue  of  24  &  2  5  Vict. 
c.  I  I4,(c)  the  property  should  be  liable  to  legacy  duty 
here^  inasmuch  as  the  title  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
given  depends  wholly  on  the  law  of  this  country. 

With  regard  to  personal  property  not  devised  by  a 
testator  domiciled  abroad,  but  appointed  under  a  general 
power,  duty  is  payable  under  the  Succession  Duty  Acts, 
such  property  not  being  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
donee  of  the  power,  so  as  to  be  exempt  from  succession 
duty  by  the  fact  of  his  foreign  domiciL,(c[)  In  that  case 
the  property  had  been  settled  by  an  English  marriage 
settlement,  and  if  the  power  of  appointment  had  not  been 
exercised,  would  have  devolved  to  the  next  of  kin  by  the 
terms  of  the  settlement,  without  forming  part  of  the  estate 
of  the  deceased  at  all.  A  similar  question  arose  shortly 
afterwards,  in  the  case  of  In  re  Wallop's  Trtist$,(e)  where 
an  English  testator  by  will  settled  personal  estate  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  giving  the  enjoyment  of  the  income  and 
a  power  of  appointment  by  deed  or  will  to  his  daughter, 
and  appointing  certain  further  trusts  in  default  of  appoint- 
ment. The  daughter  having  exercised  the  power  of 
appointment  by  will,  died  domiciled  abroad,  and  it  was 
held  that  the  legacies  so  given  were  liable  to  succession 
duty,  following  the  previous  decision,  under  s.  2  of  the 

(a)  Attomey-Oeneral  ▼.  Napier ^  6  Ex.  620. 

(h)  Hanson  on  Sacoession  Duty,  p.  223. 

{cSQ.  I  enacts  that  wills  and  testamentary  instruments  made  oat  of 
the  United  Kio^om  hj  British  sublectSi  wherever  domiciled  at  the  time 
of  making  the  will  or  of  death,  shall  be  valid  if  made  as  reqaired  either  by 
the  law  of  the  ^laoe  where  made,  of  the  place  of  the  testator's  domicil  at 
the  time  of  makine,  or  of  the  country  where  he  had  his  domicil  of  origin. 

[d)  In  re  Lcvdaee,  4  De  G.  &  J.  340.  (e)  i  De  G.  &  8.  656. 
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SaoceBedon  Duty  Act  (i6  &  1 7  Vict  c.  51).    The  chief  dis-     Pabt  n. 
tinction  between  this  case  and  that  of  In  re  Zovdacej  just  *'^' 

cited,  was  that  in  In  r«  Wallop's  Trusts  the  death  of  the  Cap.  VII. 
testator  as  well  as  that  of  the  donor  of  the  power  had  MooaNee— 
taken  place  after  the  coming  iato  operation  of  the  Succes-  Swxession, 
sion  Daty  Act,  s.  4  of  which  provides  that  where  any 
person  shall  have  a  general  power  of  appointment^  nnder 
any  disposition  of  property  takiog  effect  upon  the  death  of 
any  person  dying  after  the  time  appointed  for  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Act,  over  property,  he  shall,  in  the 
event  of  his  making  any  appointment  thereunder,  be 
deemed  to  be  entitled,  at  the  time  of  his  exercising  such 
power,  to  the  property  or  interest  thereby  appointed  as  a 
succession  from  the  donor  of  the  power ;  and  that  where 
any  person  shall  have  a  limited  power  of  appointment, 
under  a  disposition  taking  effect  upon  any  such  death, 
over  property,  any  person  taking  any  property  by  the 
exercise  of  such  power  shall  be  deemed  to  take  the  same 
as  a  succession  derived  from  the  person  creating  the  power 
as  a  predecessor.  It  was  expressly  pointed  out  by  Lord 
Cranworth,  in  Wallace  v.  Attomey-Chncral^ia)  that  neither 
of  the  two  cases  last  cited  was  to  be  considered  as  affected 
by  that  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords.  They  were  both 
cases  of  testamentary  appointment  under  English  instru- 
ments, not  of  wills ;  and  such  instruments  were  necessarily 
to  be  construed  by  English  law,  not  by  the  law  of  the 
domicil  of  the  person  executing  the  power. 

But  where  a  testator  dies  domiciled  abroad,  having  by  Saccessions 
will  created  an  English  trust  of  personal  estate,  sach  that  ^^'JS  °?^°f 
one  or  more  successions  will  arise  under  it  at  a  subsequent  created  by 
period  or  periods,  the  persons  beneficially  entitled  to  such  "^'®*^  ^^* 
successions  will  be  liable  to  pay  succession  duty  on  the 
amounts   taken   by   them,  notwithstanding   the  foreign 
domicil  of  the  te8tator.(&)     Malins,  V.C,  in  deciding  this 
case,  conceived  himself  to  be  bound  by  the  decisions  of 
In  re  Capdevidle  (c) — which  has,  however,  been  shown  to 

(a)  L.  R.  I  Cb.  I. 

(b)  In  re  £adart'$  Tru$t$,  h.  R.  10  £q.  3S8.  (c)  2  H.  &  C.  9S5. 
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Part  IL  be  disfcmgfuishable — ^and  In  re  SrwUKs  Trttsts,(a)  where 
^^ff^*  Stuart,  V.O.,  had  held  that  Buooession  duty  was  payable 
Cap.  yil.  under  similar  circumstanoes.  The  opimon  of  MalinB,  V.C., 
Maoables-^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lorda  in  the 
Suecessum,  case  of  Attomey-Gkneral  v.  Campbell.(b)  In  that  case, 
the  testator,  who  was  domiciled  in  Portugal,  made  a  will 
in  this  country,  while  on  a  visit  to  it,  in  English  form, 
appointing  English  executors,  and  desiring  that  his  pro* 
perty  should  be  invested  in  English  consols.  An  annuity 
was  to  be  paid  to  a  sister  of  the  testator  during  her  life, 
and  at  her  death  the  part  of  his  personal  estate  which  had 
been  set  aside  for  this  purpose  was  to  be  divided  amongst 
his  three  children.  The  ground  upon  which  succession  duty 
was  payable  upon  this  division  taking  place  was  clearly 
put  by  Lord  Hatherley.  "  In  order  to  have  the  personal 
property  administered  you  must  seek  the  forum  of  that 
country  where  the  person  whose  property  is  in  question 
had  acquired  a  domicil.  Then,  when  you  obtain  pos- 
session of  that  property,  you  do  all  that  has  to  be  done  in 
the  country  to  which  the  testator  belonged.  The  question 
is  afterwards,  when  the  property  has  been  so  obtained  and 
administered,  in  what  condition  do  you  find  the  fund  ? 
You  find  it  in  the  condition  of  a  settled  fund.  That  con- 
dition arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  operation  of  the  testator's 
will ;  but  I  can  see  no  difference  in  consequence  of  that 
circumstauce  from  its  having  arisen  in  any  other  manner, 
as,  for  instance,  from  a  deed  executed  in  his  lifetime,  as 
might  have  been  the  case,  or  supposing  he  had  transmitted 
to  his  bankers  a  sum  of  money  to  be  invested  upon  the 
same  trusts.  When  there  is  any  fund  standing  in  this 
country  in  the  names  of  trustees  in  consols  or  other  pro- 
perty which  has  a  q2i€m  local  settlement — as  stock  in 
the  frmds  has — all  the  dividends  having  to  be  received 
in  this  country,  and  the  persons  who  have  to  be  dealt  with 
in  respect  of  it  being  persons  residing  in  this  country,  that 
fund  is  liable  to  succession  duty.  The  settlement  provides 
for  the  succession,  and  the  interest  of  each  person  on 


Settled  fond 
in  England. 


(a)  w  W.  B.  933* 


(by  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  524. 
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coming  into  posseasion  is  liable  to  the  payment  of  duty  Fabt  II. 
upon  that  interest  to  which  he  so  succeeds.  ....  In  the  ^^^''^' 
cases  of  Thomson  v.  AdvoccUe-GeneraHa)  and  Wallace  v.  Cap.  VII. 
Attomey-GeTiercU  (b)  the  Court  had  to  deal  with  a  fund 
which  was  to  be  administered,  and  which  was  in  the  course 
of  administration,  before  the  executor,  or  the  person  on 
whom  the  duty  of  administering  it  was  imposed,  had 
cleared  himself  and  discharged  himself  of  that  duty.  In 
those  cases,  he  being  a  foreigner  (e)  (we  must  take  him  to 
be  a  foreigner,  because  the  original  owner  of  the  property 
was  a  foreigner),  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  reception 
of  the  duty  levied  by  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the  person 
whom  you  are  pursuing  before  a  foreign  tribunal.  But 
when  the  duties  which  have  been  imposed  upon  him 
involve  the  placing  of  the  money  hei-e,  in  funds  within 
the  functions  of  the  judicature  of  this  country,  and  when 
you  find  those  funds  in  a  state  involving  succession  from 
one  individual  to  another,  then  the  duty  has  accrued,  and 
you  proceed  to  levy  it  "(d)  Lord  Westbury  put  his 
decision  in  the  same  case  even  more  clearly  upon  the 
fact  of  the  fund  being  foujid  settled  in  England,  with- 
out reference  to  the  direction  given  by  the  testator's  will. 
"You  cannot  apply  an  English  Act  of  Parliament  to 
foreign  property  whilst  it  remains  foreign  property; 
but  after  the  purposes  of  administration  have  been  an- 
swered, and  distribution  made,  if  a  person  taking  a  dis- 
tributive part  comes  to  this  country  and  invests  it  upon 
trusts,  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  British  settlement 
and  British  property."  In  accordance  with  this  principle, 
it  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hanson  (on  Legacy  and  Suc- 
cession Duty,  p.  226)  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
testator  should  have  directed  such  an  investment,  but  that 
the  liability  to  duty  equally  attaches  where  the  trustees 
have  ix>wer  to  invest  the  property  here  or  abroad  at  their 
discretion,  or  where  it  is  already  actually  invested  in  this 

(o)  12  CI.  &  F.  I.  {b)  L.  B.  X  Ch.  i. 

(tfi  Foreigner,  ue,,  in  respect  of  domicil. 
(cf)  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  528. 
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country ;  and  he  cites  a  case  decided  by  Bacon,  'V.C.jia) 
where  the  rule  was  applied  to  the  proceeds  of  American 
Cap.  vn.  securities  remitted  to  English  trustees,  and  paid  by  them 
into  court  in  an  action  brought  on  behalf  of  the  infant 
cestui  que  trust.  And  where  the  settlement  was  not  by 
will,  but  by  deed  taking  effect  irvter  vivos^  the  property 
affected  being  locally  situate  in  England,  and  consisting 
of  an  English  policy  of  assurance  and  English  consols, 
the  person  ultimately  entitled  under  the  settlement  was 
held  liable  to  the  payment  of  succession  duly  on  the 
amount  received  by  him.  (5)  In  the  same  case  the  real 
principle  was  shown  by  the  refusal  of  Lord  Eomilly  to 
to  to^  ^t?  d^^  attach  such  a  liability  to  the  rest  of  the  personal  estate 
in  England,  settled  by  will  on  similar  trusts,  with  a  direction  that  it 
should  be  invested  in  English  funds  or  lands,  the  whole 
of  such  residuary  personal  estate  being  locally  situate 
abroad  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death,  and  none  of 
the  proceeds  of  it  having  been  remitted  to  England  at 
the  time  of  the  succession  of  the  person  who  was  ulti- 
mately entitled  under  both  instruments. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  necessary,  according  to  a 
decision  of  Sir  G.  Jessers,(c)  that  the  funds  should  have 
been  actually  brought  into  England,  if  they  are  vested  in 
b  England?  ^  English  trustees,  so  that  the  forum  to  decide  the  owner- 
ship must  be  English.  In  that  case  a  settlement  made  in 
England  on  the  marriage  of  an  Italian  and  an  English- 
woman vested  certain  French  rentes  and  shares  in  the 
Bank  of  France  in  English  trustees.  On  the  death  of  the 
husband  and  wife,  the  children  of  the  marriage,  who  were 
domiciled  Italians,  became  beneficially  entitled  to  the 
trust  funds,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
claimed  succession  duty  from  the  trustees.  The  trustees 
paid  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  the  duty  into  court  under  the 
Trustee  Relief  Act,  and,  on  the  petition  of  the  children  to 
pay  it  out  to  them,  it  was  held  that  the  trust  funds  were 


Movables 
vested  in 
English 
trustees — 


(a)  Thompson  y.  Birch^  Bacon,  V.C.,  May  20,  1876. 

(b)  LyaU  v.  LyaU,  L.  B.  15  Eq.  i. 

(c)  Be  Cigala's  Trusts,  L.  B.  7  Ch.  D.  351. 
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not,  under   tbe   circumstances,  exempt  from   succession     Part  IL 
duty.     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this   decision   can  be    ^^"^^'^^^' 
supported,  except  on  the  principle  that  the  funds  were    Cxv.  VU. 
constructively  in  England,  because  it  would  have  been    Movables— 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an  English  Court  to  obtain    Swxemon. 
payment  from  the  trustees ;  and  if  the  trustees,  even  con- 
tinning  their  English  domicU,  had  gone  to  France,  and 
had  there  either  voluntarily  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
French  law  realised  and  paid  over  the  whole  trust  funds 
without  reserving  anything  to  satisfy  the  English  duty, 
it  does  not  seem  clear  that  they  could  have  been  made 
liable  here  on  their  return.     That  the  fact  of  the  foreign 
domicil  of  the  person  beneficially  entitled  is  immaterial,  if 
the  trust  funds  are  in  England,  had  already  been  really 
decided  by  the  case  of  Attorney-General  v.  Campbell, (a) 
but  considerable  weight  was  attached  by  Jessel,  M.R.,  in 
Re  CigaUCs  Trusts^  to  the  fact  that  the  settlement  under 
which  the  trustees  took  was  made  in  England,  by  an 
Englishwoman,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  English  law. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  principle  that  the  law  of  cbnttelB  real, 
the  owner's  domicil  is  applicable  to  personalty  generally,  Jo^^fty^are 
it  is  obvious  that  when  the  conflict  is  on  the  question  as  not  movables, 
to  what  is  personal  estate,  liable  as  such  to  duty,  the  lex 
sittcs,  being  that  which  alone  has  power  to  enforce  its 
judgment,  must  prevail.  In  the  case  of  Chatfield  v.  Berck- 
toldt  (J)  the  question  was  whether  a  rent-charge  pur  autre 
vie  issuing  out  of  English  land  was  liable  to  legacy  duty 
as  personal  estate  under  the  English  statutes  (14  Geo.  II. 
c.  20,  s.  9,  and  i  Vict.  c.  26)  which  make  estates  pur 
mitre  vie  applicable  as  personal  estate  in  the  hands  of 
executors  and  administrators ;  and  it  was  held,  on  appeal, 
that  legacy  duty  was  piftyable,  although  the  domicil  of  the 
deceased  was  Hungarian,  and  in  opposition  to  the  conten- 
tion that  the  character  of  personal  property  was  so 
impressed  by  the  English  statutes  upon,  the  interest  in 
question  as  to  exempt  it  from  liability  to  legacy  duty 
according  to  the  principle  of  Thomson  v.  Advocate-Gene- 
va) L..R.  5  H.  L.  524.  (ft)  L.  R.  7  Eq.  192. 
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ral,(a)  The  decision  was  given  on  the  ground  that  the- 
English  law  only  made  it  personal  property  for  the  par- 
pose  of  charging  it  with  duty,  and  that  it  remained^ 
~  except  for  this  purpose,  English  realty  governed  by  Eng- 
lish law.  Had  it  been  the  law  of  the  testator's  domicil 
that  assumed  to  declare  English  realty  to  be  personal 
estate,  the  case  would  have  been  too  clear  for  argument ; 
but  in  the  actual  circumstances  the  lex  situs  was  given 
much  stronger  effect,  being  allowed  to  change  the  nature 
of  realty  into  personalty  for  its  own  purposes,  without 
exposing  it  as  such  to  the  law  of  the  foreign  domicil.  The 
decision,  however,  was  clearly  right  on  another  ground, 
which  has  already  been  discussed.(i)  What  the  English 
law  calls  personal  estate  is  not  co-extensive  with  the  class 
of  ^'  immovables  "  according  to  international  law,  including 
as  it  does  chattels  real,  to  which  the  maxim  ^^  mohilia 
sequuiUur  personam  "  does  not  apply.  Chattels  real,  which 
are  regarded  as  personal  property  for  many  purposes  by 
English  law,  are  not  thereby  rendered  movables^  and  it 
is  to  movables,  and  movables  alone,  that  the  maxim  is 
admitted  to  extend.(£) 

When  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  rate  at  which  legacy 
or  succession  duty  is  to  be  assessed  upon  the  amounts 
transmitted,  the  stattis  of  the  recipients  and  their  relation 
to  the  deceased  must  be  decided  according  to  the  law  of 
their  domicil.  Thus,  in  Skottawe  v.  Yowiig,{d)  the  proceeds 
of  land  in  England,  devised  by  a  British  subject  domiciled 
in  France  on  trust  to  sell  and  pay  the  proceeds  to  hia 
daughters  bom  of  a  French  mother  before  marriage,  but 
afterwards  legitimated  according  to  French  law,  were  held 
liable  to  legacy  duty  at  the  rate  of  ;^i  per  cent,  only^ 
instead  of  the  higher  rate  imposed  by  the  Legacy  Duty 
Acts  upon  gifts  by  a  testator  to  strangers  in  blood.  Thia 
decision  must  now  be  regarded  as  an  application  of  the 
general  rule  that  the  legitimacy  of  a  child  depends  upon 
its  domiciliary  law ;  i.e.,  the  law  of  the  fathei^s  domicit 

(a)  12  CI.  &  F.  I.  (6)  Suprii,  p.  224. 

(c)  Freke  v.  Lord  Carhry^  L.  B.  16  Ea.  461.  466;  Jarman  oa  Willa^  i. 
p.4,n.  (c/)  L.R.  liEq.474. 
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^  the  time  of  the  birth.(a)  In  the  case  of  Boyes  v.  Pakt  ll. 
Jkdale^  where  the  domicil  of  the  testator  was  English,  a  ^«^J™^'- 
daughter  bom  and  legitimated  under  similar  circumstances  Cap.  Vir. 
was  held  not  to  come  within  the  description  of  "  children  "  MooMes— 
t)f  her  father,  though  he  had  acquired  a  French  domicil ;  ^Siusoefsion, 
but  this  decision  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  law.(J)  "" 

(f)  JDistrSmtion  of  Movable  Personal  Estate  hy  JSxecutoi's  Distribution 
<ind  Administra^rs. — ^The  principles  by  which  the  ad-J^J^nal 
ministration  of  personal  estate  is  governed  having  thus  repre^enu- 
been  considered  with  regard  to  the  appointment  and  title 
of  the  personal  representative,  and  the  duties  payable  to 
the  Gh>vemment6  by  whose  authority  or  permission  he  acts, 
it  remains  to  discuss  the  rules  by  which  he  is  to  be  guided 
in  satisfying  such  claims  as  may  be  put  forward  to  the 
personal  estate  in  his  hands.  Under  this  head  of  the 
subject  come  all  questions  which  relate  to  the  priority  of 
debts,  the  marshalling  of  assets,  and  the  mode  of  proof 
against  the  estate,  if  it  should  be  insolvent.  It  is  need- 
less to  recapitulat'C  the  numerous  authorities  which  have 
already  been  cited  (c)  to  establish  the  general  rule  that 
the  distribution  of  personal  estate  is  governed  by  the  law 
of  the  domicil.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  local  or  limited 
administrators  to  remit  or  pay  over  to  the  administrator 
in  the  forum  of  the  domicil  any  surplus  or  balance  in  their 
hands  of  the  personal  estate  got  in  by  them.(^  But  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  priority  of  debts,  with 
regard,  that  is,  to  its  distribution  as  affects  creditors,  as 
distinguished  from  persons  beneficially  interested,  an 
important  doubt  has  been  introduced.  In  a  case  where 
the  deceased  was  domiciled  abroad,  and  ancillary  adminis- 
tration is  taken  out  to  his  effects  here,  is  such  local  ad- 
ministrator to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  this  country  or 
of  that  of  the  domicil  of  the  deceased^  in  paying  creditors 
who  make  their  claim  upon  him  in  this  country  ?  and  is 

(a)  Vide  suprd,^.  263  ;  and  He  Ooodman^s  Truats.  iy  Ch.  D.  266. 

(5)  Boyes  v.  Bedale,  i  H.  &  M.  798 ;  overruled  by  lie  Goodman*8  TtubU^ 
9uprd.  (e)  Pages  253,  seq, 

(d)  Eames  v.  Haeon,  16  Cb.  D.  407 ;  S.  C.  18  Ch.  D.  347  ;  Enohin  v. 
WyUe^  10  H.  L.  C.  i ;  De  la  Vieeca  v.  Lubbock,  10  Sim.  629. 
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Pakt  II.  there  any  difference  as  to  this  between  debts  originally 
RoPERi'Y.  contracted  here,  and  those  contracted  in  the  country  of 
Cap.  VII.  the  domicil  ?  Westlake  and  Story  (a)  lay  down  positively 
that  the  law  of  the  country  from  which  the  ancillary 
representative  obtained  his  grant  is  to  be  followed^  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  accountable  to  that  jurisdiction  alone« 
This  position,  however,  involves  the  assumption  that  the 
law  of  that  jurisdiction  does  not  adopt  the  law  of  the  domi-« 
dl  of  the  deceased  for  such  purposes,  as  it  undoubtedly 
does  for  the  general  distribution  of  personal  effects,  and 
appears  inconsistent  with  the  dictum  of  Abbott,  C.J.,  iu 
Doe  V.  Vardill,(b)  that  it  is  part  of  the  law  of  England 
that  personal  property  should  be  distributed  according  to 
the  jus  domicilii.  It  is,  however,  now  settled  that,  in  the 
administration  of  the  English  estate  of  a  deceased  domi^ 
ciled  abroad,  foreign  creditors  of  the  same  class  are  entitled 
to  dividends  pari  passu  with  English  creditors,(c)  and  it 
is  said  in  the  case  cited,  by  Pearson,  J.,  that  the  lex  fori 
must  prevail,  both  as  to  the  collection  of  assets,  and  as  to 
the  administration  of  those  assets  when  collected.  Prior  to 
this  decision  the  cases  appear  to  have  been  conflicting, 
and  the  decision  of  Sir  J.  Romilly,  M.B.,  in  Wilson  v, 
Dunsany  (d)  is  especially  disapproved  of  by  the  learned 
judge.  In  Cook  v.  Ghregson  {e)  all  that  was  decided  was 
that  an  Irish  judgment  debtor  of  a  testator  domiciled  in 
Ireland  was  entitled  in  England  to  priority,  according  to 
Irish  law,  in  respect  of  assets  which  had  been  brought  bom, 
Ireland  to  England.  In  the  later  case  of  Pardoe  v.  Biiig^ 
ham(f)  an  Englishman  residirtg  in  Venezuela  executed 
an  instrument  there  to  secure  repayment  to  a  creditor  of 
a  sum  of  money,  and  the  creditor,  having  registered  the 
instrument  in  tie  form  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Venezuela^ 
became  entitled,  by  that  law,  to  be  paid  his  debt  out  of  the 

(a)  Westlake,  Priv.  Int.  Law,  §  307  ;  Story,  §  524.        (6)  5  B.  &  C.  452. 

(c)  In  re  Klcebe,  Kannreither  v.  Oeivettn-ecfU,  28  Ch.  D.  175,  180. 

(</)  18  Beav.  293. 

{e)  2  Drew.  286.  Cf.  Blackwood  v.  The  Queen.  2  App.  Cas.  92:  Enokin 
V.  Jvyli€j  10  H.  L.  C.  I ;  Simpson  v.  Fogo^  1  H.  &  M.  1^5.  In  Sanson  v. 
Wcdker^  7  L.  J.  Cb.  135,  the  Tex  situs  as  affecting  immovables  was  involved, 

(/)  L.  R.  6  Eq.  485. 
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general  assets  of  the  debtor  in  priority  to  other  creditors.  Pabt  II. 
The  debtor  died  in  Venezuela,  but  it  did  not  appear  ^^^^t. 
whether  or  not  he  had  been  domiciled  there,  and  all  that  Cap.  VIT. 
was  decided  was  that  the  provisions  of  the  lex  lod  contractus 
would  not  entitle  a  creditor  to  a  priority  not  given  by  the 
law  of  the  country  where  the  assets  were  situate.  It  was 
suggested  in  the  course  of  the  argument  that  the  deceased 
was  probably  domiciled  in  Venezuela,  and  that  the  Vene- 
zuelan law  was  entitled  to  be  heard  on  that  ground,  but 
Lord  Bomilly  refused  to  direct  an  inquiry  as  to  this  with- 
out a  special  application  for  that  purpose,  and  gave  no 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  such  a  fact,  if  it  had 
been  ascertained  to  exist.  There  does  not,  therefore, 
appear  to  be  any  authority  for  saying  that  a  priority 
given  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  a  testator  or  intestate 
will  be  disregarded.  The  argument  in  In  re  Klcebe{a) 
which  Pearson,  J.,  rejected,  was  not  an  argument  in 
favour  of  rights  or  priorities  given  by  the  lex  domicilii, 
but  the  barefaced  proposition  that  "foreign  creditors 
have  no  right  to  prove  or  get  payment  in  this  country 
at  all."  The  answer  of  the  Court  was  that  the  English 
law,  as  the  lex  fori,  gives  such  a  right  to  all  creditors, 
"  equally  with  other  creditors  in  the  same  class."  How 
the  question  of  class  is  to  be  determined  is  therefore  (it 
is  submitted)  still  left  open ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  tendency  of  the  judgment  in  In  re  Klcebe  is  to  refer 
to  the  lex  fori  all  questions  of  the  priority  of  creditors,  as  Priorities— 
touching  matters  of  procedure,  a  principle  asserted  ini^^^"^*^ 
general  terms  by  jurists,  (2^)  and  recognised  in  English 
courts  as  to  distribution  of  assets  under  bankruptcy. 

In  Ex  parte  Melboum(c)  a  marriage  contract  settling 
personal  estate  on  the  wife  had  not  bei3n  registered  as  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  Batavia,  where  it  was  executed,  and 
consequently  was  of  no  effect  there  as  against  third  parties. 

{a)  28  CL  D.  175. 
ib)  -    '    " 


lure. 


De  la  Vega  v.    Vianna^  i  B.  &  Ad.  284 ;  Stoiy,  §  323 ;  Westlake, 
,  277 ;  Huber,  torn.  2,  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
e)  L.  K.  6  Ch.  64 ;  nee,  for  tne  conyerse  case,   Thurhum  v.  Steioardf 


§  411,  277 ;  Huber,  torn.  2,  lib.  i^  c.  3. 

(c)  L.  K. 
L.B.  3P.C.478. 
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The  husband  having  snbBequently  become  bankrapt  in 
England,  his  wife  claimed  to  prove  against  his  estate  for 
Cap.  VIL  the  snm  settled,  and  her  proof  was  admitted,  on  the 
general  gronnd  that  the  question  of  priority  of  creditors 
inter  se  mast  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  country  where 
the  bankruptcy  takes  place,  and  where  the  assets  of  the 
debtor  are  being  administered.  In  such  a  case  the  assets 
are  of  course  regarded  as  being  locally  situate  there, 
following  the  person  of  the  banlmipt.  The  principle  is 
perhaps  best  expressed  in  the  words  of  Tenterden,  C.J. : 
"A  person  suing  in  this  country  must  take  the  law  as  he 
finds  it ;  he  cannot,  by  virtue  of  any  regulation  in  his  own 
country,  enjoy  greater  advantages  than  other  soitors  here, 
and  he  ought  not  therefore  to  be  deprived  of  any  superior 
advantage  which  the  law  of  this  country  may  conf er."(a) 


SUMMABY. 
(iii.)   SUCCESSION   TO   MOVABLE   PERSONAL   PROPERTY. 

(a)  IHsposition  of  Movable  Personal  Property  hy  Will. 

p.  252.  The  law  of  the  testator^s  domicil  at  the  time  of  his 

death  has  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  capacity  of  the  testator,  the  formalities,  execution, 
interpretation,  construction,  and  eflFect  of  a  will  of  mov- 
able personal  property. 

p.  253.  But  the  Court  of  the  domicil  of  the  testator  has  not 

supreme  jurisdiction ;  so  that  where  probate  or  adminis- 
tration is  applied  for  in  England,  the  English  Court  will 
make  a  general  decree  as  to  all  the  assets,  wherever 
situate,  on  the  principle  that  the  executors  or  adminis- 
trators are  personally  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  should 
be  controlled  by  it. 

p.  254.  And  when  the  right  of  succession  is  once  ascertained, 

the  rights  resulting  therefrom  follow  the  ])er8on  of  the 
living  successor,  not  of  the  dead  testator. 

{a)  De  la  Vega  v.  Vianna,  i  B.  &  AcL  284,  288. 
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The  legitimacy  and  status  of  the  snccessor  similarly  Past  II. 
depend  upon  the  law  of  his  domicil,  not  npon  the  law  of  ^^'*^'^^' 
the  domicil  of  the  testator  (pp.  262,  263).  Cap.  vn. 

Bnt,  nnder  Lord  Eingsdown's  Act  (24  &  2  5  Vict.  c.  1 1 4), . 
the  wills  of  British  subjects,  whatever  the  domicil  at  the 
time  of  the  death  or  of  making,  if  made  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  also  valid  if  the  forms  required  either  by 
the  law  of  the  place  of  makings  the  law  of  the  domicil  at 
the  time  of  making,  or  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  origin 
have  been  complied  with ;  and  if  made  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  also  valid  if  the  forms  required  by  the  law 
of  the  place  of  making  at  the  time  of  the  making  have 
been  complied  with.  And  by  the  same  statute,  no  will,  at 
least  of  a  British  subject,  is  revoked  or  becomes  invalid  by 
a  change  of  domicil  between  the  times  of  making  and  of 
the  death. 

But  a  power  of  appointment  by  will  to  movable  per-  p.  259. 
sonalty,  given  under  English  law,  will  be  validly  exercised 
by  a  will  made  in  conformity  with  English  law,  though 
not  with  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  deceased  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Such  a  will  will  be  admitted  to  probate  p.  261. 
accordingly;  though  it  seems  that  a  will  executed  in 
compliance  with  the  law  of  the  domicil  would  be  equally 
entitled  to  recognition. 

To   entitle   a   will   or   other   testamentary   paper  to  pp.  264, 271. 
English   probate,    it   must   dispose    of    some    personal 
property  situate  in  England,  or   else  be  incorporated  by 
express    or  implied  reference  to  another  will  or  testa- 
mentary paper  entitled  to  probate  on  its  own  account.  , 

In  granting  probate  of  the  will  of  a  testator  not  pp.  265, 271, 
domiciled  in  England,  the  English  Court  will,  as  a  rule,  ^'^^' 
follow  the  grant  of  the  Coiurt  of  the  domicil,  and  grant 
probate  or  administration  with  the  will  annexed  to  the 
person  who  has  been  duly  clothed  by  the  Court  of  the 
domicil  with  the  power  and  duty  of  administering  the 
estate. 
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(b)  Sivcc€88ion  to  Movable  Personal  Property  by  Operation 
Cap.  VU.  q/  law. 


p.  266.  The  law  of  the  domicil  of  an  intestate  at  the  time  of 

hifl  death  has  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  succession  to^  and  distribution  of,  his  personal 
estate. 

pp.  266, 267.  But  the  Court  of  the  domicil  of  the  intestate  has  not 
supreme  jurisdiction;  so  that,  when  administration  is 
applied  for  in  England,  the  English  Court  will  make  a 
general  decree  as  to  all  the  assets,  wherever  situate,  on 
the  principle  that  the  administrators  are  personally  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction. 

p.  254.  When  the  right  of  succession  is  once  ascertained,  the 

rights  resulting  therefrom  follow  the  person  of  the  living 
successor,  not  of  the  dead  testator. 

pp.  262,  267.  The  legitimacy  and  status  of  the  successor  similarly 
depend  upon  the  law  of  his  domicil,  not  upon  the  law  of 
the  domicil  of  the  intestate. 

(c)  Ei'ght  arid  Title  of  the  Pei^nal  Representative. 

p.  269.  A  grant  of  probate  or  letters  of  administration  has  no 

extra-territorial  operation ;  and  the  personal  representative 
under  it  acquires  only  a  title  to  the  personal  chattels  of 
the  deceased  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  which 
made  the  grant. 

PP»  269-271.  To  take  possession  of  personalty  in  England,  or  sue 
for  debts  in  an  English  court,  a  personal  representative 
must  therefore  prove  the  will  or  take  out  letters  of 
administration  here  as  well  as  in  the  country  of  the 
domicil  of  the  deceased.  But  this  rule  does  not  operate 
to  prevent  a  personal  representative  clothed  with  authority 
by  the  English  Court  from  suing  in  England  in  respect  of 
movables  actually  situate  abroad. 

p.  271.  In  granting  probate  or   letters  of  administration,  the 

English  Court  will  generally  follow  the  grant  (if  any) 
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made  by  the  competent  Cout  of  the  domicil ;  but  it     Pabt  11. 
appears  doubtful  if  the  mere  fact  that  a  person  has    P*^™ty. 
obtained  a  grant  as  executor  in  the  foreign  court  will    Cap.  YIL 
entitle  him  as  of  right  to  recognition  of  that  character     ^^^ 
here.  If  the  English  Court  does  not  consider  him  entitled 
as  executor,  it  will,  it  seems,  grant  him  letters  of  admin- 
istration cum  tesiamerUo  annexe. 

The  personal  representative,  when  once  clothed  with  p.  274- 
authority  by  the  English  Court,  is  bound  to  administer 
the  personal  assets  of  the  deceased  in  England. 

The  title  of  a  personal  representative  to  the  personal  P-  275- 
assets  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  from  which  he 
derives  his  authority  is  not  divested  by  the  removal  of 
the  assets  to  another  jurisdiction,  unless  they  are  removed 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  remain  still  unappropriated 
assets,  belonging  to  the  general  estate. 

The  effect  of  Scotch  and  Irish  probates  in  England  is  p-  277. 
regulated  by  the  statutory  provisions  of  21  &  22  Vict. 
c.  56,  s.  12,  and  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  95,  respectively.  A 
foreign  personal  representative,  who  has  not  obtained 
authoriiy  from  an  English  Court,  nor  received  English  p.  278. 
assets,  cannot  be  sued  in  his  representative  character  in 
England. 

(d)  Probate  and  Administration  Duty. 

When  probate  or  administration  is  granted  by  an  p.  281. 
English  Court,  probate  or  administration  duty  is  payable 
to  the  English  Government  on  the  value  of  the  assets 
locally  situate  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
deceased,  without  reference  to  the  law  of  his  domicil,  or 
the  value  of  the  assets  situate  there. 

The  local  situation  of  transferable  securities,  which  p.  282. 
pass  from  hand  to   hand,  is  that   in    which    they   are 
actually  found. 

The  local  situation  of  stocks  and  shares,  transferable  p.  281. 
only  in  one  place,  is  the  place  where  they  are  so  trans- 
ferable. 
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Part  U.         If  the  law  of  the  country  where  assets  are  locally 

Property,    gjij^^  reqtiires  double  administration  to  be  taken  out  in 

Cap.  VII.    order  to  reduce  them  into  possession,  double  duty  is 

p^  283.  payable  to  the  local  Government.     The  law  of  the  domicil 

of  any  or  all  of  the  parties  is  in  such  a  case  immaterial. 


(e)  Succession  and  Legacy  Duty. 

p.  284.  Succession  and  legacy  duty  is  payable  to  the  English 

Government  in  respect  of  the  personal  estate  of  eveiy 
testator  who  dies  domiciled  in  England ;  and  is  assessed 
not  only  on  his  personal  estate  in  England,  but  upon  all 
his  personal  movable  estate,  wherever  situate  in  fact. 

p.  285.  The  duty  does  not  attach  upon  annuities  or  legacies 

charged  on  foreign  land,  nor  upon  chattels  real  abroad. 

p.  £86.  Succession  duty  is  payable  upon  chattels  real  situate 

in  England,  though  the  domicil  of  the  testator  be 
foreign.  The  personal  character  of  such  estate,  and  its 
liability  to  English  succession  duty,  is  determined  by  the 
English  law  as  the  lex  situs,  claiming  in  that  right  to 
govern  immovables. 

p.  286.  Succession  duty  is  payable  on  personal  estate  appointed 

by  the  will  of  a  testator  domiciled  abroad,  under  a  power 
of  appointment  created  by  an  English  will  or  settlement. 
[And  see  the  Succession  Duty  Act,  1853  (16  &  17  Vict, 
c.  5 1),  s.  4.]  So  also,  on  successions  to  a  settled  fund 
vested  in  English  trustees,  consisting  of  English  stocks 
and  shares,  though  the  instrument  creating  the  settle- 
ment was  the  will  of  a  testator  domiciled  abroad.  But 
not,  it  seems,  by  the  trustees  who  take  immediately 
under  such  a  will. 

p.  290.  So,  where  the  instrument  creating  the  trusts  of  the 

settlement  is  a  deed  inter  vivQS.  So,  it  seems  in  such  a 
case  to  be  sufficient  that  the  funds  should  be  vested  in 
English  trustees,  though  they  have  not  actually  been 
brought  into  England. 

p.  292.  When  succession  duty  is  calculated  according  to  the 

degree  of  relationship  between  the  successor  and   the 
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person  fiom  whom  the  saocession  is  derived  upon  his  Van  II. 

death,  the  legitimacy  of  the  successor  is  referred  to  the  J^^^^r. 

law  of  his  domicil,  not  the  domicil  of  the  person  from  Cap.  VII. 
whom  he  derives  succession. 


(f)  Distribution  of  Movable  Personal  JEstate  hy  ExeeuUyrs 
Adviinistrators, 

The  distribution  of   movable  personal  estate  in  the  p.  293. 
Bands  of  executors  or  administrators  is  regulated  gene- 
rally by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  deceased. 

But  when  the  deceased  was  domiciled  abroad,  and  p.  294. 
ancillary  administration  is  taken  out  here,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  priorities  of  creditors  will  not  be  regulated 
by  the  English  law,  as  that  from  which  the  local  admin- 
istrator derives  his  authority.  The  English  law  will 
clearly  prevail,  as  the  l-eoi  fori,  whenever  a  matter  of 
procedure  is  involved.  And  by  the  English  law,  foreign  p.  294. 
creditors  in  the  same  class  are  entitled  to  dividends  pari 
passu  with  English  creditors. 

(iv.)  Assigninejit  of  Personal  Property  by  Law  on  Movables^ 
Bankruptcy  or  Insolvency. — ^The  transfer  of  personal  ^ankruptcij. 
property  by  alienation  inter  vivos  and  by  succession  by 
devise  or  ai  intestato  having  been  now  considered,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  discuss  the  operation  of  the  uni- 
versal assignments  which  take  place  by  operation  of  law 
upon  the  bankruptcy  of  the  owner.  The  first  question 
is,  to  what  property  of  the  bankrupt  do  these  universal 
assignments  to  trustees  or  assignees  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors  extend  ?  And  this  question  must  be  regarded 
as  quite  apart  from  that  which  is  apparently  connected 
with  it,  as  to  the  effect  of  a  bankruptcy  in  one  jurisdic- 
tion in  discharging  debts  contracted  in  or  sued  for  in  the 
courts  of  another,  depending  as  it  does  upon  entirely 
different  principles.  The  latter  question  will  be  discussed 
when  the  nature  of  obligations  is  treated  of,  and  their 
inherent  liability  to  discharge. 
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Bankruptcy. 


Effect  of 
EngliBh 
bankruptcj. 
Bankniptcy 
Act,  1883. 


The  question,  then,  being  simply  as  to  the  view  taken  by 
English  Courts  of  the  effect  of  a  bankruptcy  in  assigning 
the  personal  property  of  the  bankrupt,  it  is  obvious  that 
~  two  sorts  of  bankruptcies  have  to  be  considered.  It  must 
be  seen,  first,  what  effect  English  Courts  attribute  to  an 
English  bankruptcy ;  and,  secondly,  what  to  a  foreign  one, 
with  regard  to  property  situate  both  within  and  without 
the  jurisdiction  under  which  the  assignment  is  made. 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  an  English  bankruptcy,  by 
s.  44,  sub-s.  (2),  (i.),  (ii.),  and  (iii.),  of  the  Banlmiptcy 
Act,  1883,  it  is  enacted  that  the  property  of  the  bankrupt 
divisible  amongst  his  creditors  (which  is  vested  in  the 
trustee  by  s.  54  of  the  same  Act)  shall  comprise  all  such 
property  as  may  belong  to  or  be  vested  in  the  bankrupt 
at  the  commencement  of  the  bankruptcy,  or  may  be 
acquired  by  or  devolve  on  him  before  his  discharge  (with 
certain  excepfcions  in  the  previous  sub-sections  which  are 
immaterial  to  this  question),  all  powers  in  or  over  or  in 
respect  of  property,  and  all  goods  and  chattels  being  at 
the  commencement  of  the  bankruptcy  in  the  possession, 
order,  or  disposition  of  the  bankrupt  in  his  trade  or 
business,  by  the  consent  and  permission  of  the  true 
owner,  under  such  circumstances  that  he  is  the  reputed 
owner  thereof.  Choses  in  action,  other  than  debts  due  to 
him  in  the  course  of  his  trade  or  business,  are  excluded 
from  this  last  category  (of  goods  of  which  he  has  the 
reputed  ownership).  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  thus  no 
territorial  limitation  in  the  statute,  which  regards  the 
actual  situation  of  personal  chattels  as  immaterial,  on  the 
principle  of  "  mobilia  sequuntur  personavi"  As  to  real 
estate,  s.  168  of  the  same  statute  enacts  that  *'  property  " 
is  to  include  real  or  personal  property,  whether  situate  in 
England  or  elsewhere ;  but  it  has  been  already  pointed 
out  (a)  that,  as  to  real  estate  and  chattels  real,  an 
assignment  is  good  by  the  lex  sUtcs  alone.    This  extensive 


(a)  Supr&^  p.  193.  Ab  to  the  eflbct  of  the  Bankroptov  Act  on  land  in  the 
colonies,  see  per  Jessel,  M.R.,  in  Ex  parte  Rogers^  Se  JBoustead,  i6  Ch.  D. 
665 ;  and  suprd,  p.  209. 
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operation  of  the  statute  as  to  personal   cliattels  is  in  Past  IL 

accordance  with  the  view  taken  by  English  law;  and  ^^^^^^' 

it  is  well  established  in  England  that  an  English  assign-  Cap.  VII. 


ment  in  bankruptcy  operates  as  a  complete  and  valid  j3ankmptq/7 

transfer  of  all  the  personal  chattels  of  the   bankmpt,       -— 

wherever  they  are  situate.(a)     And  this  is  so,  in  thejunBdictionof 

contemplation  of  English  law,  whatever  the  domicil  of  g^^**^ 

the  bankmpt.(&)     In  -Bfc  parte  Crispin  (c)  it  was  decided, 

on  appeal,  that  an  alien  non-trader,  domiciled  abroad,  who 

contracts  debts  in  England  may  be   made  a  bankrupt 

under   the   Bankruptcy  Act,    1869,  provided    that    an 

act   of  bankruptcy   has   been   committed   in   England, 

although  he  may  have  left  England  before  the  petition 

for  adjudication  is  presented.     But  the  English  Court 

has  no  jurisdiction  to  make  an  adjudication  of  bankruptcy 

against  a  foreigner,  domiciled  and  resident  abroad,  who 

has  never  been  in  England,  though  member  of  an  English 

firm  which  has  traded  and  contracted  debts  in  England, 

and  an  order  for  service  of  a  petition  abroad  will  therefore 

not  be  made  in  such  a  case.(^     It  was  said  in  the  case 

last  cited  that  an  act  of  bankruptcy  must  be  a  personal 

act  or  default,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  committed  by  an 

agent  or  co-partner  in  a  foreign  country.     Where  a  firm 

carried  on  business  both  in  Paris  and  London,  two  of  the 

partners  residing  in   London  and   three    in   Paris,  the 

Court  of  Appeal  refused  to  stay  the  English  bankruptcy 

on  the  application  of  the  French  syndic  in  a  bankruptcy 

(a)  Phil^  y.  Eunter,  2  H.  Bl.  402  ;  /StS  v.  Wonwiek,  i  H.  BI.  665 ; 
Hwnier  t.  BotU,  4  T.  R.  182 ;  WUam'a  Case,  cited  i  H.  BI.  691 ;  Neal  v. 
CoUinahamf  1  H.  BI.  ij2,  n.;  Ex  parte  BlcJcet,  i  Cox,  398. 

(&)  The  EDgliah  Bankruptcy  Court  assmneB  jarisdiction — under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  1883,  B.  6  (i) — if  tiie  debtor  is  domiciled  in  England,  or^  within  a 
Tear  before  the  date  of  the  petition,  has  ordinarily  resided  or  had  a  dwelling- 
hoQBe  or  place  of  business  in  England.  It  has  been  held  that  occupation  of 
and  payment  for  a  room  in  a  London  hotel  for  oyer  twelve  months  Mfore  the 
petition  was  *'  ordinair  residence  '*  within  this  section :  In  re  NorrU^  Ex 
parte  BetfnoldB,  W.  N.  1888,  p.  87.  And  exclusive  occupation,  with  wife 
and  servants,  of  five  furnished  rooms  in  a  London  house  has  been  held  to 
be  "  having  a  dwelling-house  *'  within  this  section :  In  re  ffeequard,  24 


Q.  B.  D.oi. 

L.R8Uh.  374;   . 

&  parte  main^  Be  Sawers,  12  Ch.  D.  522. 


s 


L.  K  8  Ch.  374 ;  42  L.  J.  Bank.  65. 
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in  France.(a)  So,  under  the  older  statutes,  it  was  held 
that  the  essential  requisite  to  make  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
cognizable  in  our  Courts  was  that  it  should  have  been 
'committed  in  England. (5)  In  Phillips  y.  Hunter ^  just 
cited,  it  was  said  that  no  foreign  residence— ^.e.,  domicil 
—could  exempt  an  English  subject  from  the  operation 
of  the  bankruptcy  laws,  whether  such  residence  was 
temporary  or  permanent ;  but  the  question  of  nationality 
appears  now  to  be  immaterial  for  this  purpose,  much  less 
weight  being  now  given  to  it  in  such  matters  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  The  principle  of  Ex  parte  Crispin^{c) 
that  a  foreigner,  who  has  contracted  a  debt  in  England 
and  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in  England,  is 
amenable  to  our  bankrupt  law,  was  extended  by  a 
later  deci8ion(t2)  to  the  case  of  a  foreigner  who  has 
committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in  England,  and  is 
proceeded  against  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  by  another 
foreigner  in  respect  of  a  debt  contracted  abroad.  It  was 
contended  on  behalf  of  the  bankrupt  that  though  his 
transient  presence  in  England  would  make  him  liable  to 
a  common  law  action  in  respect  of  the  debts  contracted 
abroad,  (e)  yet  it  did  not  render  him  subject  to  the 
service  of  a  debtor's  summons  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  for  which  the  same  jurisdiction  was  necessary  as  in 
cases  of  actual  adjudication.(/)  Hellish,  L.J.,  however, 
expressed  his  opinion  that  transient  presence  and  the 
commission  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in  England  were 
sufficient  to  found  jurisdiction  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  1869,  whether  for  the  service  of  a  debtor's  sum- 
mons simply,  or  for  petition  and  adjudication.  By  the 
earlier  Bankruptcy  Consolidation  Act  of  1849  (s.  277) 
foreigners  who  were  traders  were  expressly  made  subject 
to  the  banking   laws,   and    under   this  and   the   older 


(a)  Re  Henaanoif  6  Times  Law  Hep.  271. 

(b)  Ex  parte  JSknith,  Cowp.  402 ;  Jnglis  ?.  Cfrant,  5  T.  R.  510 ;  Narden  ▼. 
Jame8t  Dick.  533.  (0)  L.  R.  8  Gh.  374  ;  42  L.  J.  Beak,  65. 

(d)  Ex  parte  Paaedly  Re  Meyer,  L.  R.  i  Cb.  D. 
{e)  Jackson  t.  S^nUaU,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  542. 
{/)  Ex  parte  CLoghUn,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  406,  41a 
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Btatates   it   was   decided   that    foreign    residence    was     Pabt  U. 
immaterial.(a^)     The  decisions  in  the  cases  of  Ex  parts         """^' 
Crispin  and  Ex  parte  Pascal^  just  cited,  show  clearly  that    Cap.  VIL 
the  question   of   domicil   need    not    now    be   regarded,  Bomkniptcy^ 
although   Story  seems  to  consider  it  as    the   basis   of       ^-— 
the    principle    now    under    discussion.       It    may,    of 
course,  be.  an  important  element  of  fact,  in  considering  Foreign 
whether   an    act   of    bankruptcy   has    been    committed ''®''*^®"^®* 
within  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  52,  s.  4  (d) :  "  If  with  intent 
to  delay  or  defeat  his  creditors  he  ...  .  departs  out 
of  England,   or  being  out  of  England  remains  out  of 
England,  or  departs  from  his  dwelling-house,  or  otherwise 
absents  himself."     But  where  a  debtor  has  a  land  fide 
foreign  residence,  though  retaining  an  English  domicil, 
it  was  held  that  he  did  not  come  within  this  sub-section 
by  merely  returning  to  and  remaining  in  his  .foreign 
residence. (&)     There   must    be    something   to  show   an 
intention  to  delay  and  defeat  creditors,  (c) 

English  Courts,  therefore,  will  regard  the  title  of  the  Foreign 
trustee  in  an  English  bankruptcy  to  personal  Property  J°*^^^^*^^^^^ 
situate  abroad  as  complete,  but  the  question  assumes  a 
slightly  different  form  where  this  title  has  already  been 
disregarded  by  a  foreign  Court,  and  a  creditor  of  the 
bankrupt  has  possessed  himself  by  foreign  judicial 
process  of  the  foreign  property.  Where  such  creditor 
is  domiciled  in  England  and  has  notice  of  the  English 
bankruptcy,  the  assignees  have  been  held  entitled  to 
recover  the  proceeds  he  had  thus  appropriated  in  an 
action  for  money  had  and  rec6ived,((Q  but  appear  to 
have  no  right  of  action  against  a  foreign  garnishee,  who 
has  paid  a  debt  due  to  the  bankrupt  estate  to  the  creditor 
under  or  in  expectation  of  the  compulsion  of  a  competent 

(a)  Alexander  v.  Vaughan,  Cowp.  398 ;  Allen  ▼.  Cannon,  4  B.  &  A.  418 ; 
Ex  parte  Smith,  Cowp.  402 ;  WUliame  ▼.  Nunn^  i  Taunt.  270. 

{is  Ex  parte  Brandon,  25  Ch.  D.  500. 

(e;  Ex  parte  Langworthy,  3  Times  Law  Bep.  544.  Cf.  Ex  parte 
OtUierrez,  11  Ch.  D.  298  ;  In  re  CampbeU,  4  Morell,  198  (1887). 

(d)  Hunter  y.  P6U9,  4T.  B.  182;  PkWApe  y.  Huntrr,  2  H.  Bl.  402 ;  IM 
y.  Warewick,  1  H.  BL  665 ;  Ex  parU  Seinde  Railway  Co.,  L.  R.  9  Ch. 
557. 

U 
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Past  II.  ]urij3diction.(a)  From  the  judgment  of  Lord  Bosslyn  in 
PaopEBTr.  ^f^  ^  Worsivick  Mr.  Westlake  deduces,  first,  that  the 
Cap.  VIL  title  of  the  assignees  ought  to  be  preferred  to  that  of 
Banhniptcy,  ^^J  creditor  by  a  foreign  Court,  if  intimated  to  it 
*~^  petidente  lite,  and,  secondly,  that  if  it  is  disregarded  by 
it,  an  English  creditor,  but  not  a  foreign  one,  will  be 
compelled  in  an  English  court  to  yield  the  proceeds  he 
has  acquired  abroad  to  the  English  assignee8.(5)  The 
distinction  drawn  between  an  English  and  a  foreign 
creditor  is  clearly  one  of  nationality  in  the  authorities 
on  which  this  proposition  is  based,  but  Mr.  Westlake, 
though  speaking  of  an  ''  Englishman  "  and  '^  an  English 
creditor,"  nses  language  that  would  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  English  domicil  is  or  should  be  the  distinguish- 
ing test.  The  distinction  between  domicil  and  nationality 
was  not  BO  clearly  marked  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
when  those  cases  were  decided,  as  it  is  at  present,  and 
it  is  certainly  difficult  to  see  now  in  what  sense  an 
English  subject  who  has  acquired  a  foreign  domicil 
remains  subject  to  the  English  bankruptcy  law  with 
regard  to  his  acts  done  abroad,  so  as  to  be  bound  by  an 
assignment  under  it  of  the  property  of  an  English 
bankrupt  any  more  than  other  people.  If  the  creditor 
was  domiciled  in  England,  and  so  subject  to  its  laws, 
the  case  would  be  yery  different,  but  even  then  there 
appears  no  authority  in  the  cases  cited  for  saying 
that  he  would  be  compelled  to  refund,  if  the  foreign 
Court,  after  due  notice  of  the  title  of  the  assignees,  had 
pronounced  judgment  in  his  favour.  All  that  is  said 
is  that  no  foreign  Court  that  respected  the  comity  of 
nations  ought  to  pronounce  such  a  judgment,  but  that  ^ 
a  creditor  who  recovers  in  such  a  way,  and  is  not  subject 
to  the  bankrupt  laws  of  England  nor  affected  by  them 
(whatever  that  may  mean),  can  certainly  not  be  com- 
pelled to  refund,  if  sued  by  the  assignees.     The  validity 


(a)  Le  Chevalier  v.  Lynch^  Dougl.  170 ;  Cleve  v.  Jfito,  Cock.  1764 ;  Allen 

VouqUu,  3  T.  B.  125. 

(6)  Westlftke,  §  279;  i  H.  Bl.  693  ;  2  H.  BL  405,  406,  408. 
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of  sach  a  jadgment,  if  prononiicedy  being  in  a  certain     Part  11. 
sense  in  rem, {a)  can  hardly  on  general  principles  be    ^''^™^'r^- 
questioned,  at  any  rate  as  between  the  parties  to  it.  Cap.  VII. 

Where  there  has  been  no  judgment  pronounced  by  the  j^ankruptcit. 

foreign  Court,  but  a  creditor  has  merely  obtained  posses-       

sion  by  foreign  attachment  of  the  bankrupt's  property,  it 
is  clear  from  the  later  case  of  Selkrig  v.  Davis  (b)  that 
whether  there  has  been  a  formal  intimation  to  the 
garnishee  or  not  of  the  bankruptcy,  the  creditor  can  take 
nothing  by  such  diligence,  and  if  he  can  be  reached  by 
the  English  Court,  will  be  compelled  to  refund.  If  he  is 
neither  present  within  the  jurisdiction,  nor  has  property 
within  it,  nor  comes  before  the  English  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy to  prove  for  other  debts  due  to  him  in  excess  of 
the  value  of  what  he  has  acquired  by  the  foreign  process,(c) 
it  is  plain  that  he  cannot  be  reached  or  in  any  way  obliged 
to  disgorge.  But  where  a  bankrupt  estate  is  being  ad- 
ministered in  England,  and  the  foreign  estate  of  the 
same  debtor  or  debtors  is  also  the  subject  of  a  bankruptcy 
abroad,  creditors  who  have  received  a  dividend  under  the 
foreign  bankruptcy  will  not  be  allowed  to  prove  in  the 
English  bankruptcy  unless  they  bring  in  what  they  have 
received  abroad. (c{)  Substantially  the  same  rule  had  been 
laid  down  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1 86 1  .(e)  Nor  will 
a  foreign  creditor  be  allowed  to  make  any  use  of  a  judg- 
ment obtained  abroad  pending  English  administration ; 
though  he  will  not  be  restrained  from  proceeding  to 
obtain  such  judgment  in  his  own  country.(/)  This 
principle  was  also  admitted  in  Hx  parte  Doireey(g)  where 
the  only  real  dispute  was  whether  the  foreign  attachment 
was  complete,  so  as  to  vest  the  property  attached,  before 

(a)  Storj,  §  592 ;  McDanieU  v.  SttgheSj  3  East,  367 ;  Cammell  ▼.  SeweU^ 
29  L.  J.  Ex.  350. 

(20  2  Rose,  291 ;  S.  G.  2  Dow  230.  See  also  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  v. 
Cutnbert^  2  Rose,  7$ ;  Smith  ▼.  Buchanan^  x  East,  6. 

(c)  Ab  in  In  re  Oriental  Inland  Steam  Go.,  Ex  parte  Scinde  By,  Co.^ 
L.  R.  9  Oh.  557. 

(d)  Banco  de  Ihrtugal  ▼.  WaddeOy  n  Gh.  D.  522 ;  S.C.  5  App.Cas.  161. 
(c)  JSx  parte  Wihon,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  490. 

(f)Jnre  Boyse,  Oroflon  y.  OrofUm,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  699. 
(ff)  8  Ves.  82. 
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the  English  bankruptcy  or  not.  Where  the  bankrupt 
was  a  partner  in  a  firm  trading  and  haying  assets  both  in 
England  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  after  the  English 
~  bankruptcy  a  creditor  of  the  firm  attached  a  debt  due  ta 
the  firm  in  the  West  Indies,  it  was  held  that  the  assignees 
could  not  compel  him  to  refund  the  proceeds  thus 
obtained,  (a)  the  principle  being  apparently  that  the 
English  bankruptcy  could  not  affect  the  partnership 
assets  situate  abroad,  as  against  the  foreign  creditors  and 
the  foreign  partners.  The  ordinary  rule  applicable  to  the 
bankruptcy  of  a  partner  being  that  the  partnership  is  dis- 
solved, and  that  the  trustee  in  the  bankruptcy  becomes 
tenant  in  common  with  the  other  partners  of  the  partner- 
ship property,  who  retain  their  authority  to  deal  with  the 
business  in  order  to  wind  it  up,(&)  the  decision  of  Sir  W. 
Grant  in  the  case  just  referred  to  appears  to  have  been 
correct.  But  if  the  partners  in  the  foreign  firm  are  the 
same  as  those  in  England,  and  both  firms  are  bankrupt, 
a  mere  difierence  in  the  firm  name  will  not  let  in  a 
double  proof,  (c)  As  a  matter  of  discretion,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  has  refused  to  set  aside  an  English  bankruptcy 
on  the  ground  that  a  bankruptcy  against  the  same  firm  was 
pending  in  France,  and  that  the  French  syndic  applied 
to  have  the  foreign  bankruptcy  stayed,  (rf) 

So  much  for  the  effect  of  an  English  bankruptcy  in 
assigning  personal  chattels  of  the  bankrupt  situate  abroad. 
As  to  the  operation  of  a  foreign  'bankruptcy  in  England, 
the  same  universal  effect  of  such  an  assignment  that  the 
English  law  claims  for  bankruptcies  declared  by  itself  is 
conceded  by  it  to  those  which  result  from  the  laws  of 
foreign  countries.  Accordingly,  it  is  settled  that  an 
assignment  by  a  foreign  bankruptcy  passes  all  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  bankrupt  situate  in  England,  in- 

(a)  Brickwood  v.  Miller,  3  Mer.  279 ;  Waring  y.  Knight,  cited  in  FkiBipa 
▼.  muUer,  2  H.  Bl.  410.  (&)  lindley  on  PartDerehip,  p.  1175. 

(e)  Banco  de  Bortugal  ▼.  Wadd^l,  1 1  Ch.  D.  522 ;  S.  C.  5  App.  Cas. 
161. 

{d)  Re  Hermanas,  Ex  parte  Andre<Aah,  6  Times  Law  Bep.  271.  In 
tbis  eve  tbe  firm  carried  on  business  botb  in  Paris  and  London,  two  of  the 
firm  residing  in  London  and  tbree  in  Paris. 
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clading  ehoses  in  adi(m.(a)     Be  Blithman  (b)  is  perhaps  a     Part  II. 
little  inconsifitent  with  this  doctrine,  Lord  Romilly  holding    ^^'^''^'"^' 
that  the  question  whether  or  not  an  Australian  insolvency    Cap.  VIT. 
applied  to  personalty  in   England   depended  upon  the  Bankruptcy 

domicii  of  the  insolvent,  who  had  died  since  the  adjudica-        

tion,  and  that  if  his  domicii  was  English,  and  an  Austra- 
lian domicii  had  not  been  acquired,  the  title  of  his  English 
executrix  must  prevail.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
quite  clear  whether  Lord  Romilly  considered  that  it  was 
the  domicii  at  the  time  of  the  adjudication  of  insolvency 
or  that  at  the  time  of  the  death  which  ought  to  be  regarded, 
as  he  uses  expressions  consistent  with  either  view,  and 
mutually  contradictory,  in  his  judgment ;  but  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  as  the  English  bankrupt  law  does  not  require 
an  English  domicii  to  found  its  jurisdiction,(c)  so  it 
should  recognise  foreign  insolvencies  and  bankruptcies 
without  inquiring  whether  the  subject  of  them  was  or  was 
not  domiciled  in  the  country  where  his  bankruptcy  or  in- 
solvency was  declared ;  and  this  view  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  judgment  of  James,  L.  J.,  in  a  later  case.(£^)  And 
though  it  is  of  course  established  law  that  the  personal 
estate  of  a  testator  or  intestate  shall  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  his  domicii,  yet,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Australian  assignment  under  the  insolvency  in  the  case  of 
Re  Blithman  ought  to  have  been  held  operative  on  the 
English  property  by  English  law,  as  part  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  not  merely  by  the  Australian  statute ;  and 
secondly,  if  it  operated  at  all,  it  did  so  at  once,  so  that  at 
the  time  of  the  death  the  English  property  belonged  to 
the  assignees  under  the  insolvency,  and  was  not  part  of 
the  estate  of  the  deceased  for  purposes  of  succession  at  all. 
Where  the  foreign  bankruptcy  is  pending,  and  the  bank- 
rupt, without  having  obtained  his  discharge  under  it,  is 
adjudicated  bankrupt  on  a  new  petition  in  England,  it 
would  seem  on  principle  that  there  should  be  no  distinc- 

(a)  Solomons  v.HosSf  i  H.  BL  131,  n. ;  ToUet  v.  Deponthieu,  ibid.  132,  n. ; 
Ibtter  y.  Brown,  5  East,  124;  Ex  parte  OridLand,  3  V.  &  B.  94. 
(&)  35  B«*^-  219;  L.  R.  2  Eq.  23.  (c)  Suprdp.  303. 

{d)  In  re  Daoidaan's  Settlemeni  Trusts,  L.  R.  15  Eq.  383. 
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tion  between  such  a  case  and  a  case  where  both  the  bank* 
raptcies  are  Engli6h.(a)  In  snch  an  event  it  was  decided, 
prior  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1 869,  that  the  Court  would 
'  support  the  title  of  the  assignees  under  the  later  bank- 
ruptcy against  those  under  the  earlier  one  in  respect  of 
property  acquired  between  the  two  bankruptcies,  but  not, 
of  course,  in  respect  of  that  which  the  bankrupt  had  pre- 
viously held.(&) 

All  the  property  of  the  foreign  bankrupt  being  vested 
in  his  assignees,  they  become  of  course  entitled  to  his 
choses  in  action,  for  which  they  may  have  to  come  to 
English  courts,  and  their  right  to  sue  there  in  their  own 
names  depends  in  the  first  place  upon  the  original  negotia- 
bility or  liability  to  assignment  of  the  obligation  which  it 
is  sought  to  put  in  force.  If  the  obligation  was  negotiable 
or  assignable  in  its  inception,  then  the  assignees  may  sue 
in  their  own  name8,(c)  the  question  not  being  then  of  the 
remedy  available,  which  is  a  matter  for  the  lex/ori,(d) 
but  of  the  nature  of  the  contract.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  chose  in  action  is  an  ordinaiy  debt,  the  assignees  are 
not,  according  to  the  view  best  supported,  entitled  to  sue 
on  it  in  their  own  names.(e)  In  the  case  of  Aliso^i  v. 
Fumival  (/)  the  point  was  not  distinctly  raised.  There 
the  bankrupt,  prior  to  his  bankruptcy  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  provisional  syndics  in  France,  had  become  the 
creditor  of  the  defendant  on  a  French  award  and  judgment^ 
and  the  contest  was  rather  whether  two  of  the  syndics 
were  entitled  to  sue  in  their  own  names  by  the  law  of 
France,  than  whether  the  English  law  as  to  the  non-assign- 
ability  of  obligations  was  to  prevail.  ffCallaghan  v. 
Thomovdy{g)  where  the  assignee  of  an  Irish  judgment, 
made  assignable  by  an  Irish  statute,  was  held  entitled  to 
sue  in  his  own  name,  was  not  cited,  but  the  Court  were 
perhaps  entitled  to  apply  the  principle  of  that  case,  the 

(a)  Grriffith  on  Bankroptcj, jp.  94. 

Ih)  Morgan  v.  Knight,  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  168. 

[c)  Jeffery  y.  APTaggari,  6  M.  &  S.  126  ;  Wolff  y.  Oxholme,  ibid.  99. 

Id)  InfrA,  Chap.  X.  (e)   Wolff  Y,  Oxholme,  6  M.  &  S.  92,  99. 

If)  I  C.  M.  &  6.  277.  (g)  3  Taunt.  81. 
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debt  being  on  a  French  judgment.     Parke,  B.,  in  his    Pabt  IL 
ju^ment,  treated  the  plaintiffs  not  strictly  as  assignees    ^^^^^^^- 
of  the  creditor's  clioses  in  action^  but  as  mandatories  or    Cap.  VII. 
agents  for  the  creditors  under  the  French  bankrupt  law.  Bcmhrupt^, 

In  Smith  v.  Biichanan  (a)  Lord  Kenyon  said  the  English       

law  so  far  gave  way  to  foreign  laws  of  bankruptcy  that 
assignees  of  bankrupts  deriving  title  under  foreign  ordi- 
nances were  permitted  to  sue  here  for  debts  due  to  the 
bankrupt's  estate,  but  that  dictum^  if  it  meant  that  such 
assignees  were  entitled  to  sue  in  their  own  names,  is  cer* 
tainly  inconsistent  with  the  later  cases  abready  cited,(&) 
and  considerable  doubt  is  thrown  by  Story,  §  565,  on  tiie 
decisions  in  the  two  cases  mentioned  above.  The  general 
principle  that  an  obligation  not  assignable  in  its  inception 
cannot  be  sued  for  by  an  assignee,  either  for  valuable 
consideration  or  under  a  bankruptcy,  in  a  form  which  does 
not  recognise  the  ordinary  assignment  of  cfvoaes  in  action^ 
appears  to  be  strictly  analogous  to  the  rule  as  to  debts 
due  to  the  estate  of  a  testator  or  intestate,  which  requires 
the  personal  representative  to  perfect  his  title  according 
to  the  lex  forij  by  taking  out  administration  in  his  own 
name,  before  he  can  recover  them  by  suit. 

By  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  s.  25,  sub-s.  6,  it  is  ABsignability 
enacted  that  any  absolute  assignment  by  writing  under  ^^^  *** 
the  hand  of  the  assignor  (not  purporting  to  be  by  way  of 
charge  only)  of  any  debt  or  other  legal  cJum  in  action, 
of  which  express  notice  in  writing  shall  have  been  given 
to  the  debtor,  trustee,  or  other  person  from  whom  the 
assignor  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  or  claim  such 
debt  or  cJum  in  action,  shall  be,  and  be  deemed  to  have 
been,  effectual  in  law  (subject  to  prior  equities)  to  pass 
and  transfer  the  legal  right  to  such  debt  or  chose  in  action 
from  the  date  of  such  notice,  and  all  legal  and  other 
remedies  for  the  same.  It  would  therefore  seem  that 
the  assignees  under  a  foreign  bankruptcy  could  now  obtain 
a  clear  title  to  sue  in  their  own  names  for  chases  in  action 


FoUkfU 


\a)  I  East,  6,  11. 

h)  J^fferv  ▼.  M^laggoTt,  6  M.  &  8.  126  ;   Wdff  v.  OxhdtM,  ibid.  92; 

'       V.  Offden,  1  H.  Bl.  131. 
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of  the  bankrupt  in  England,  by  calling  npon  him  to 
execute  to  them  such  a  written  assignment  as  the  section 
just  quoted  contemplates,  and  giving  the  required  notice 
to  the  garnishee.  The  distribution  of  assets  under  a  bank- 
ruptcy is  entirely  a  matter  for  the  lex  fori^  under  the 
authority  of  which  the  bankrupt  has  been  adjtidicated  and 
the  distribution  ordered.  Thus,  all  questions  of  the  priority 
of  creditors  must  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  country 
where  the  bankruptcy  takes  place,(a)  and  the  question 
whether  or  not  a  creditor's  claim  is  capable  of  proof  at  all 
must  be  referred  to  the  same  test.(()  And  where  double 
proof  against  the  estates  of  two  bankrupt  firms  is  not 
allowed  by  English  law,  the  fact  that  the  first  bankruptcy 
under  which  the  creditor  has  proved  was  in  Brazil  will 
not  render  his  proof  admissible  under  the  bankruptcy  in 
England.(c)  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  in 
this  case  the  bills  which  it  was  desired  to  make  the  subject 
of  the  proof  had  been  accepted  in  England,  so  that  the 
English  law  might  have  been  applied  as  that  of  the  place 
where  the  contract  was  to  be  performed,  (d)  Moreover, 
a  foreign  creditor,  residing  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy,  who  comes  in  and  proves  his  debt 
in  an  English  bankruptcy  or  liquidation,  brings  himself 
thereby  within  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  as  to 
the  administration  of  the  estate,  just  as  if  he  were  residing 
within  it ;  so  that  an  order  can  be  made  upon  him  to 
restore  property  of  the  bankrupt  or  debtor  improperly  in 
his  posses8ion.(e)  It  would  seem  that  the  mere  fact  of  a 
foreign  assignee  being  present  in  England  with  assets  in 
his  hands  will  not  warrant  an  English  Court  in  assuming 
to  control  his  management  of  the  estate,  at  any  rate 
unless  it  is  sufficiently  shown  that  the  bankrupt  has  failed 
to  obtain  justice  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  country 

(a)  Thurhwm  v.  Steward,  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  478  ;  Pardo  v.  Bingham,  L.  R. 
6  Ea.  A85. 

(6)  Ex  parte  MeOwurn,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  64. 

(c)  Ex  parte  Ooldsmid,  7  H.  L.  C.  785  ;  S.  C.  i  De  G.  &  J.  257. 

(rf)  See  judgment  of  Turner,  L.J.,  i  De  G.  &  J.  285,  and  Dcny.IAppman, 
SCL&F.  I.  "^^ 

(«)  Ex  parte  BoLertson,  Be  Morton,  L.  R.  20  £q.  733. 
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where  the  bankmptcy  took  place,  (a)    And  the  fact  that  a  Part  II. 

creditor  in  an  administration  suit  has  obtained  an  ad-  «^™tt. 

vantage  by  means  of  a  foreign  attachment  npon  foreign  Cap.  VII. 


assets,  in  respect  of  a  debt  barred  by  the  English  Statute  Bankruptcy. 

of  Limitations,  but  not  by  the  foreign  law,  will  not  be  a        

reason  why  an  English  Court  should  call  upon  him  to 
account  for  these  proceeds  or  bring  them  into  hotchpot 
when  he  is  proving  under  the  English  administration  for 
another  debt.(J)  But  it  has  already  been  shown  that, 
where  the  estate  of  the  same  debtor  is  being  administered 
both  in  England  and  abroad,  a  creditor  who  has  received 
a  dividend  under  the  foreign  bankruptcy  will  not  be 
allowed  to  prove  in  England  without  bringing  in  what  he 
has  received.(c) 

So  far  as  bankruptcies  in  courts  which  are  British 
though  not  English  are  concerned,  the  trustee's  power  of 
reaching  movables  within  one  of  the  sister  jurisdictions  is 
reinforced  by  s.  118  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  which 
directs  the  oflScers  'of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  other 
British  Courts  to  act  in  aid  of  each  other.  An  order  has 
been  made  in  England  under  this  section  in  aid  of  the  . 
Court  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.(d) 

SUMMABK 

ASSIGNMENT    OF   MOVABLE    PERSONAL   ESTATE    ON 
BANKRUPTCY  OR   INSOLVENCY. 

To  found  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  it  is  p.  303- 
not  necessary  that  the  alleged  bankrupt  should  be  domiciled 
in  England.  It  is  suflScient  if  the  debt  in  respect  of  which 
bankruptcy  proceedings  are  taken  was  contracted,  and  the 
act  of  bankruptcy  took  place,  in  England,  the  debtor  him- 
self being  commorant  or  even  transiently  present  there,  p-  304« 

(a)  Smith  ▼.  Moffatt,  L.  B.  i  Eq.  397. 

(6;  In  re  Boices,  Strathmore  ▼.  Tane,  W.  N.  1889,  p.  53. 

(c)  Banco  de  Portugal  v.  WaddeU,  11  Ch.  D.  522  ;    S.  C.  on  appeal, 
5  App.  Cas.  161 ;  £x  parte  Wilson^  7  Ch.  49a 

(d)  In  re  Firhaiik,  Ex  parte  Knight  j  4  Morell,  50 ;  but  see  ante,  p.  212, 
as  to  the  meaDing  of  the  word  "  British  "  in  this  section. 
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Pabt  II.      And  it  seems  to  be  enough  that  the  last  two  conditions 

Property.    ghQuij  b^  complied  with,  though  the  debt  was  contracted 

Cap.  VII.     abroad.     Bat  there  must  have  been  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in 

England,  which  is  a  personal  act  or  defeult,  and  cannot  be 

committed  through  an  agent. 

Assignment  under  an  English  bankruptcy  includes  all 
movable  personal  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  wherever  situate, 
and  whatever  his  domicil. 

pp.  302-304.  '^^^  ^^^^^  of  the  trustee  is  therefore  complete  to  all 
movable  chattels  of  the  bankrupt  abroad,  including  chases 
in  action.  But  if  a  foreign  creditor  of  the  bankrupt  has 
obtained  possession  of  any  such  movables  by  a  competent 
judgment  of  a  local  Court,  the  title  of  the  trustee  will  not 
prevail  against  him  even  in  England ;  thongh  there  is 
some  authority  for  contending  that  if  a  domiciled  English- 
man has  used  like  diligence,  an  English  Gonrt  will  not 
allow  him  to  hold  the  proceeds  as  agamst  the  trustee. 
Nothing  less,  however,  than  a  jvdgment  of  a  competent 
foreign  Court  will  in  any  case  defeat  the  trustee's  title. 

p.  307.  But  a  creditor  who  has  received  a  dividend  nnder  a 

foreign  bankruptcy  will  not  be  allowed  to  prove  against 
the  estate  of  the  same  debtor  in  England  without  bringing 
in  what  he  has  received. 

PP-  308,  309.  Assignment  under  a  foreign  bankruptcy  to  foreign 
assignees  extends  to  all  the  movable  personal  estate  of  the 
bankrupt  in  England,  including  ehoses  in  action.  It  is 
not,  however,  clear  that  if  the  bankrupt's  domicil  be  Eng- 
lish the  title  of  his  foreign  assignees  will  prevail  against 
that  of  his  personal  representative  on  his  death. 

p.  310.  The  right  of  the  foreign  assignees  to  sue  in  England 

for  a  debt  due  to  the  bankrupt  will  be  the  same  as  that 
which  would  be  conferred  by  an  ordinary  English  assign* 
ment  of  the  debt. 

p.  312-  Priorities  of  creditors  and  all  other  questions  of  proof 

and  distribution  under  a  bankruptcy  will  be  governed  by 
the  lex  fori  ;  which  will  deal  with  creditors  who  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  jurisdiction  by  coming  before  the  Court 
without  regard  to  their  domicil. 
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(v.)  AliencUiofi  of  MavaUe  Personal  Property  hy  Mar^  Pabt  II. 
riage, — ^The  last  species  of  assignment  by  which  personal  P«^^^^- 
property  is  transferred  is  that  nniyersal  assignment  which  Gap.  YII. 
results  from  the  marriage  of  the  owner  when  a  woman,  Aaaignments"^ 
and  is  absolutely  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  on  mama^^ 
domicil— i.e.,  the  domicil  of  the  husband  at  the  time  o^^^"^"^'' 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  Story  cites  for  this  the 
words  of  Lord  Meadowbank  in  BoydL  Bank  of  Scotland 
V.  CviKbert  (a) :  *'  When  a  lady  of  fortune  having  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  Scotland,  or  stock  in  the  banks  of  public 
companies  there,  marries  in  London,  the  whole  property 
is  ipso  jure  her  husband's.  It  is  assigned  to  him.  The 
legal  assignment  of  a  marriage  operates  without  regard  to 
territory  all  the  world  over."  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
this  language  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  lex  loci  celebror 
twnis  as  to  the  lex  domicilii^  and  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  learned  judge  was  confounding  the  two  laws,  the 
case  before  him  being  that  of  an  English  adjudication  of 
bankruptcy  against  a  firm  carrying  on  business  both  in 
Edinburgh  and  in  London,  and  whose  domicil  for  the 
purposes  of  the  case  was  considered  as  being  in  both 
countries  equally.  The  principle  of  the  lex  doviieiliij  how- 
ever, is  regarded  by  all  writers  as  firmly  established.  (5) 
The  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  also  that  which  is 
strictly  applicable  to  marriage  settlements  of  personal 
property  as  between  husband  and  wife,  yet  this  statement 
is  not  to  be  accepted  without  qualification.  For  example, 
its  effect  does  not  survive  as  against  creditors  when  the 
husband  is  afterwards  adjudicated  bankrupt  in  another 
competent  jurisdiction,  but  the  law  there  in  force  will 
prevail.(c)  This  simply  follows  from  the  general  rule 
that,  in  a  distribution  of  assets  in  a  eoncurstis  of  creditors, 
the  order  of  distribution  is  a  matter  for  the  lex  fori  where 
the  distribution  takes  place,((2)  and  does  not  at  all  inter- 
fere with  the  principle  that  the  law  of  the  matrimonial 


(a)  I  Rose,  App.  481. 
•  (6)  Story.  S  423  ;  Westlake,  §366. 


.3  P.  0.  478. 
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Part  IL 
Pkopbrty. 

Cap.  VII. 

AuignmerUs 
on  marriage. 


Conflict 
between  lex 
loci  and  lex 
domicilii. 


domicil  afc  the  time  of  the  marriage  regnlates  the  rights 
which  husband  and  wife  acquire  in  each  other*B  personal 
property.  By  placing  himself  within  the  reach  of  a  foreign 
bankrupt  law,  the  husband  in  Thurbum  v.  Steward  ren- 
dered himself  and  his  wife  liable  to  the  operation  of  that 
law  upon  all  the  rights  that  had  become  vested  in  them 
at  the  time  of  their  marriage.  The  reverse  case  occurred 
in  Ex  parte  MeIboum,(a)  where  the  matrimonial  domicil 
was  foreign,  and  the  bankruptcy  occurred  in  England.  On 
the  same  principle  that  was  the  ground  of  the  decision  in 
Thurbum  v.  Steward,  the  wife  was  allowed  in  the  case  last 
mentioned,  following  the  English  law,  to  prove  for  a  sum 
agreed  to  be  settled  upon  her,  though  the  law  of  Batavia, 
where  the  parties  were  domiciled  and  the  settlement  was 
made  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  rendered  the  contract  of 
settlement  invalid,  as  against  creditors,  for  want  of  regis- 
tration. Nor  is  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  neces- 
sarily that  which  regulates  the  interpretation  and  con- 
struction of  settlements  of  personal  property  made  on 
marriage.  In  interpreting  ambiguous  or  technical  expres- 
sions, the  domicil  of  the  parties  is  an  element  which  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,(J)  but  where  there  is  no 
expression  of  a  contrary  intention,  a  marriage  settlement, 
like  an  ordinary  contract,  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to 
the  law  of  the  country  where  it  is  executed. (c)  In  the 
words  of  Story,  the  general  rule  is  in  no  case  more  firmly 
adhered  to  than  in  cases  of  nuptial  contracts  and  settle- 
ments— that  written  agreements  are  to  be  construed  and 
enforced  according  to  the  lex  lod  co7Uractic8,{d)  In  most 
of  the  cases,  however,  the  place  of  the  matrimonial  domicil 
is  also  that  where  the  settlement  is  executed,  and  a  con- 
flict between  the  two  laws  does  not  arise.  Westlake  says, 
on  the  same  subject,  that  while  the  external  and  formal 
requisites  depend  generally  on  the  place  of  celebration, 

(d\  L.  B.  6  Ch.  64. 

[hS  Lansdown  v.  Lanedown^  2  Blieh,  60,  87. 

(c)  Holmes  v.  Holmes^  i  Rubs.  &  My.  660 ;  Lanidown  ▼•  Larudown,  2 
Bligb,  60/  Trimhcy  ▼.  Vignier^  i  Bing.  1^.  C.  151,  and  infrd,  Chap.  VIII. 
(".)•  id)  Storjr,  §  276. 
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the  interpretation  generally,  and  the  legality  and  opera-  Part  ll. 
tion  always,  depend  upon  the  domicil.(a)  In  Anstruther  ^^^^i. 
y.  Adair (b)  the  domicil  of  the  parties  was  Scotch,  and  an  Cap.  Vli. 
ante-nuptial  contract,  affecting  the  personalty  which  was  the  ^  ~~.  ~ 
subject-matter  of  the  suit,  had  been  entered  into  in  Scot-  on  marriage. 
land.  In  holding  that  the  contract  must  be  governed  by 
the  Scotch  law,  Lord  Brougham  said  nothing  to  indicate 
whether  the  law  was  adopted  as  being  the  lex  domicilii  or 
the  lex  loci  contractv>8,  but  rested  his  judgment  solely  on 
the  ground  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  would  be 
defeated  if  the  Scotch  law  was  not  followed.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  is,  no  doubt,  the  true  governing  prin- 
ciple, if  it  can  be  ascertained,  but  the  question  is  whether 
the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil,  or  that  of  the  place 
where  the  contract  is  entered  into,  is  most  likely  to  be  in 
the  minds  of  the  contracting  parties.  And  though  West- 
lake,  in  the  passage  quoted,  refers  the  interpretation  of 
marriage  contracts  to  the  law  of  the  domicil,  he  elsewhere 
expresses  a  view  more  consistent  with  that  taken  by  Story, 
when  treating  of  the  interpretation  and  construction  of 
contracts  generally .(c)  Foiibertv,  Tur8tj{d)  again,  was  a 
case  where  the  place  of  the  matrimonial  domicil,  at  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  the  contract,  was  also  the  place 
where  the  contract  was  executed,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  decision  to  support  either  law  at  expense  of  the 
other.  A  different  state  of  things  existed  in  Duncan  v. 
Oannan^ii)  but  there  the  marriage  contract,  though  pre- 
pared and  signed  in  England,  was  in  the  Scotch  form,  so 
that  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  be  governed  by  the 
Scotch  law  was  clearly  indicated.  And  as  Lord  Justice 
Knight  Bruce,  in  giving  judgment,  attached  as  much 
weight  to  this  fact  as  to  the  domicil  of  the  husband,  it  is 
hardly  an  authority  for  the  law  of  the  domicil  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  place  of  the  contract  in  cases  where  the 

(a)  WertUke,  §  371. 

(6)  2  My.  &  K.  513.    See  Warrender  t.  Warrender,  2  CI.  &  F.  468  j 
Sower  T.  SkuU,  i  Anstr.  63.  (c)  Westlake,  %  188. 

(d)  Preo.  Ch.  207 ;  I  Bro.  P.  C.  38. 

(e)  18  Beav.  128  ;  7  De  <>•  M.  &  G.  78. 
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Part  IL  forms  prescribed  by  the  latter  law  are  adopted.  In  Este  v. 
Propebty.  g^yijf^  (^)  th^  marriage  contract  was  executed,  and  the 
Cap.  VII.    marriage  celebrated,  in  France,  and  the  validity  of  the 

A8sigfmenu~  former  by  its  terms  depended  upon  that  of  the  latter. 

on  marriage.  The  parties  were  English  by  nationality,  and  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  at  the  English  Embassy.  Lord  Bomilly  in 
effect  held,  that  whether  this  was  a  good  marriage  or  not 
by  the  law  of  France,  it  was  good  in  an  English  CJouit, 
and  that  the  contract  (to  that  extent)  must  be  construed 
by  English  rules.  But  as  to  the  general  rights  of  the 
parties,  he  held  that  the  French  law  must  prevail,  and  that 
the  contract  mast  be  expounded  by  it,  in  order  that  the 
intention  of  the  parties  might  be  carried  into  effect.  Of 
the  matrimonial  domicil  nothing  is  said  in  the  judgment, 
except  that  the  fact  of  the  parties  being  resident  in  France 
at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  contract  was  imma- 
terial, and  Westlake  says  of  this  case  that  the  domicil  was 
really  French,  and  the  contract  interpreted  by  French 
law.  So  far  as  this  is  true  it  is  obvious  that  the  case  is 
not  an  authority  for  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil 
as  opposed  to  that  of  the  place  of  the  execution  of  the 
contracts.  In  Onepratte  v.  Youny  (b)  the  law  of  France, 
which  was  the  domicil  of  the  husband  and  the  locus  cde- 
brationis,  was  expressly  adopted  by  the  nuptial  contract. 

Lex  damicUU       The  dictum  of  Mr.  Westlake  just  cited,  to  the  effect 

acreemwit^  that  the  legality  and  operation  of  marriage  contracts 
depend  always  upon  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil, 
cannot  now  be  accepted  in  its  entirety,  at  any  rate  with 
regard  to  a  settlement  made  in  England  in  a  case  where 
the  domicil  of  the  husband  only  is  foreign.  In  such  a 
case  it  would  seem  that  an  English  Court  will  be  indis- 
posed to  allow  the  subsequent  operation  of  the  settlement 
to  be  interfered  with  by  any  act  of  foreign  law,  though 
that  law  belongs  to  the  matrimonial  domicil.  Thus, 
where  a  settlement  had  been  made  in  England  on  a 
marriage  between  a  domiciled  Turkish  subject  and  an 
English  lady,  entered  into  on  the  faith  of  the  husband's 

(a)  i8  BeaT.  112.  (6)  4  De  0.  &  Sm.  217. 


agreement. 
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representations  that  he  would  reside  in  England,  a  divorce  Pabt  II. 
in  Tnrkey  was  disregarded,  the  eflFect  of  which  by  Turkish  ^«o™w- 
law  was  to  annul  the  settlement,  but  which  had  in  fact  Cap.  VII. 
been  pronounced  without  notice  to  the  wife  or  the  other  Assignments 
persons  interested  under  the  settlement,  (a)  It  cB,rmot  on  marriage, 
be  said,  however,  that  Hall,  V.O.,  in  that  case  expressly 
decided  against  the  law  of  the  domicil,  inasmuch  as  he 
expressed  himself  satisfied  that  the  husband  represented 
to  the  wife  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  that  he  intended 
to  leave  Turkey  and  come  to  reside  as  a  domiciled  Eng- 
lishman, whether  that  was  in  reality  his  intention  or  not. 
It  was  apparently  assumed  that  this  &ct  was  sufficient  to 
oust  the  law  of  the  husband's  actual  domicil  altogether, 
and  the  Vice-Chancellor  said  that  the  rights  of  the 
parties  claiming  under  the  settlement  must  be  recognised 
and  dealt  with  according  to  English  law,  by  which  the 
contract,  being  English,  was  admittedly  to  be  expounded. 
Regarding  the  contract  as  English,  it  was  fiirther  said  that 
a  Turkish  Court  could  not  make  void  an  English  settle- 
ment in  the  absence  of  parties  taking  benefits  under  it. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  Vice-Chancellor  intended 
by  the  expression  ^'an  English  settlement"  a  contract 
that  had  been  made  in  England,  and  nothing  more,  or  a 
contract  that  had  been  made  in  England  by  a  person  who 
announced  at  the  same  time  his  intention  of  taking  an 
English  domicil ;  but  it  is  plain  enough,  that  inasmuch  as 
the  matrimonial  domicil  remained  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Turkish  throughout,  the  decision  is  an  authority  to  show 
that  the  law  of  that  domicil  is  not  allowed  absolutely  to 
control  a  settlement  made  in  England.  Perhaps  the 
clearest  way  of  indicating  the  principle  involved  is  that 
taken  by  Lord  Bomilly  in  an  earlier  case; (6)  where  it 
was  said,  that  if  a  foreigner  and  an  Englishwoman  make 
an  express  contract  previous  to  marriage,  and  if  on  the 
faith  of  that  contract  the  marriage  afterwards  takes  place, 
and  if  the  contract  relates  to  the  regulation  of  property 

(a)  ColUs  V.  Hector,  L.  R.  19  Eq.  334,  340. 
(6)  Van  Orutteny.  Dighy^  31  Beav.  561. 
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Paut  II.  within  the  jurisdiction  and  snbject  to  the  laws  of  this 
Pbofbbty.  QQxixxtryy  in  such  a  case  an  English  Court  will  administer 
Cap.  VII.  the  law  on  the  subject  as  if  the  whole  matter  were  to  be 
"ji^,^"^,j^y  regulated  by  English  law.  From  the  two  cases  last  cited 
on  marriage,  the  test  question  appears  to  be,  by  what  law  did  the 
parties  intend  that  their  rights  under  the  contract  should 
be  governed  ?  In  Van  drviten  v.  Dighy^  Lord  Bomilly, 
while  admitting  that  foreigners — t.e.,  persons  domiciled 
abroad — may  enter  into  contracts  in  England  to  be  go- 
verned exclusively  by  the  law  of  their  own  country,  held 
that  the  effect  of  the  provisions  in  the  particular  marriage 
settiement  then  under  his  consideration  was,  that  the 
subject-matter  of  it  was  to  be  regulated  by  English  laws. 
So  in  Collis  v.  Hector  the  circumstance  that  the  marriage 
had  been  entered  into  on  the  faith  of  a  representation  by 
the  husband,  that  he  intended  forthwith  to  change  his 
domicil  from  Turkey  to  England,  was  considered  as 
clearly  showing  that  the  law  of  England  was  the  proper 
one  to  regulate  its  effect,  as  it  was  the  only  one  which  was 
expected  to  do  so.  The  earlier  ca^e  of  Watts  v.  Shrimp- 
ton  (a)  is  less  clearly  indicative  of  regard  to  the  intention 
of  the  parties,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  appear  plainly 
from  the  judgment  whether  the  funds  which  were  the 
subject-matter  of  the  litigation  were  or  were  not  com* 
prised  in  the  settlement,  and  that  very  question  was  dis- 
puted in  the  course  of  the  argument.  The  husband's 
domicil  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  was  French,  and  the 
settiement  was  made  in  England,  both  the  contracting 
parties  being  English  by  nationality,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  held  by  Lord  Bomilly  that  the  contract 
was  English,  and  to  be  regulated  by  English  law.  So  &r 
as  it  related  to  property  in  England,  there  was  no  doabt 
the  same  reason  for  appealing  to  the  English  law  that 
existed  in  Van  Gruttcn  v.  Digby, 

It  is  probably  on  the  peculiar  importance  of  the  law 
of  the  matrimonial  domicil  on  all  questions  arising  out 
of  the  marriage,  that  those  decisions  are  really  founded 
(a)  21  BesT.  97. 
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which  refer  the  question  of  capacity  to  enter  into  a  matri-    Pakt  n. 

monial  contract  as  to  property  to  the  kx  domicilii,  in  ^^Q^"*"- 

preference  to  the  lex  loci.(a)     The  question  of  capacity  to  Cap.  vn. 

contract,  however,  will  be  found  treated  at  some  length  AssignmenU 

under  that  heading.(5)  on  marriage. 

SUMMARY, 
ASSIGNMENT  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  ON  MARRIAGE. 

Where  no  marriage  contract  or  settlement  is  entered  p.  315. 
into,  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  and  to  each  other's  goods 
are  absolutely  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the 
husband  at  the  time  the  marriage  takes  place. 

When  there  is  such  a  marriage  contract  or  settlement,  pp.  316-319. 
the  law  of  the  domicil  is  primd  facie  that  which  regulates 
its  validity  and  interpretation ;  but  if  the  place  where  the 
contract  is  executed  is  not  that  of  the  matrimonial  domicil, 
the  governing  law  appears  to  be  that  of  the  place  which 
must  be  taken  to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
parties,  either  as  their  intended  future  residence,  or  as  the 
locu^  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  settlement. 

Even  where  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  proper  govern-  p.  315. 
ing  law,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  having  been 
celebrated,  and  the  contract  entered  into,  in  the  country 
of  the  domicil,  yet  the  rights  created  by  it  will  not  pre- 
vail against  a  subsequent  bankruptcy  of  the  husband  in  a 
competent  foreign  court,  inasmuch  as  the  distribution  of 
assets  in  a  concursus  of  creditors  is  governed  by  the  lex 
fori  alone. 

(o)  Gx)Jbe*«  TnuU^  56  L.  J.  Ch.  637:  Cooper  v.  Cooper ^  13  App.  Caa. 
88^  108.  (6)  /5i/rd,  Chap.  VIII.  p.  337  nq. 
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pabt  m. 

Acts. 
Ca^III. 


Part   in.— ACTS. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONTRACTS. 

'  Inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of  the  contracts  entered  into 
in  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business  of  life  relate 
more  or  less  directly  to  property^  of  one  kind  or  another,  it 
has  been  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  pages, 
while  speaking  of  the  operation  of  local  and  foreign  laws 
upon  movable  and  immovable  property,  to  refer  more  than 
once  to  the  relation  to  the  same  laws  of  the  contracts  by 
which  such  property  is  dealt  with,  and  to  show  that  the 
operation  of  those  contracts  is  often  modified  and  governed 
by  the  eflFect  of  the  lex  dhis  upon  the  subject-matter  with 
which  they  are  concerned.  The  necessity  of  treating  of 
the  rights  and  capacities  oi  persons  has  similarly  given  rise 
to  a  discussion,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  prema- 
ture, of  the  effect  which  such  strictly  personal  qualifications 
have  upon  the  contracts  into  which  the  persons  enter.  It 
is  nevertheless  possible,  theoretically  speaking,  to  consider 
the  subject  of  contracts  by  itself,  abstracting  them  in 
theory  from  the  persons  who  make  them  and  the  property 
which  they  concern.  In  practice  it  will  no  doubt  fre- 
quently be  found  that  the  law  of  persons,  and  the  law  of 
property,  arise  either  singly  or  together  to  compete  with 
the  law  of  contracts  for  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  par- 
ticular case  which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry ;  but  this  is  a 
difficulty  which  is  not  confined  to  private  international 
jurisprudence,  and  occurs  with  equal  frequency  in  the 
investigation  of  ordinary  municipal  law.  But  the  inevit- 
able result  must  be,  that  just  as,  in  the  consideration  of 
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the  claims  of  English  law  to  regulate  things  and  persons,     Part  in. 
it  was  not  practicable  to  escape  entirely  from  its  operation        ^^' 
upon  contracts,  so  in  the  discussion  of  contract,  it  will    Cap.  VIII. 
be  impossible  uniformly  to  ignore  the  law  of  persons  and    Contracts-- 
things. 

In  considering  the  jurisdiction  assumed  by  English  law 
over  contracts,  and  tie  extent  of  its  right  to  determine 
and  define  those  which  come  before  it,  the  following  factors 
must  be  regarded  as  important :  (i.)  The  place  where  the 
contract  was  made,  or  the  locvs  contractvs  celebrationis; 
(ii.)  the  place  where  the  contract  is  to  be  or  was  to  be 
performed,  or  the  locm  solutionis  ;  (iii.)  the  sittis,  or  situa- 
tion of  the  property  which  it  is  intended  by  the  contracting 
parties  to  affect ;  (iv.)  the  status  of  the  contracting  parties 
themselves;  and  (v.)  the  operation  of  the  lex  fori  upon  the 
remedy  which  the  litigants  seek  to  obtain  from  the  English 
Court.  The  questions*  of  situs  rei  and  statiis  personce  have 
already  been  discussed,  and  the  whole  subject  of  remedies 
will  be  considered  when  treating  of  Procedure; (a)  but  it 
will  not  be  practicable  to  keep  the  consideration  of  contract 
law  as  a  whole  entirely  distinct  from  these  last- mentioned 
branches  of  the  subject.  It  is  proposed  to  treat  here  of 
contracts  from  their  inception  to  their  enforcement  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  order  in  which  the  difiiculties  arising 
from  the  subject  present  themselves. 

(i.)  Jurisdiction  as  to  Contracts, 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  the  questions  of  jurisdic- 
tion which  are  peculiar  to  Roman  jurisprudence  and  to 
the  systems  of  those  countries  which  are  derived  from  the 
civil  law.  The  distinctions  between  the  forum  rei,  the 
Jorum  domicilii,  the  forum  actoris,  the/or^^m  rei  sitce,  the 
Jorum  rei  gestoe^  and  the  forum  rei  solv&ndce  are  of  little 
practical  importance  to  the  English  lawyer,(6)  whose  object 
it  is  to  inquire  simply  how  far  the  statutory  and  common 

(a)  Infidt,  Cbap.  X. 

(6)  They  may  he  found  discussed  in  Story,  §§  532-538  ;  Westlake,  p.  89, 
p.  104  ;  J.  Voet,  Pandect.,  torn.  i.  lib.  5,  §  77 j  aeq. 
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Contracts — 
Jurtddictian. 


Hulcs  of 
%J€nue. 


Part  111.    law  powers  of  his  own  Courts  extend,  and  over  what 
^"^        matters  they  will  assume  and  maintain  jurisdiction. 

Cap.  VIII.        The  element  of  the  English  Common  Law,  which  as  a 
matter  of  fact  prevented  these  questions  from  ever  arising 
in  its  administration,  was  the  technical  rule  of  veniie,  which 
divided  all  actions  into  two  exhaustive  classes,  local  and 
transitory.    Local  actions  were  those  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  soil,  which  it  was  always  necessary  to  bring  in 
the  country  where  the  cause  of  action  arose,  and  the  dis- 
tinction arose  in  the  following  way.     By  the  old  Common 
Law  the  jurors  were  to  be  summoned  from  the  particular 
pla6e  or  neighbourhood  (yicinetum,  visne)  where  the  facts 
happened,  it  being  then  thought  highly  desirable  that 
they   should  be  cognizant  of  their  own   knowledge,(a) 
apart  from  the  evidence,  of  the  matters  in  dispute.    It  was 
therefore  necessary,   for  the  guidance  of  the  sheriff  in 
executing  the  writ  of  venire  facias,  that  the  pleadings 
should  show  what  the  place  or  neighbourhood  was,(6)  and 
the  term  "  laying  the  venue "  was  given  to  the  required 
allegation.     But  in  course  of  time  the  jury  began  to  be 
summoned  no  longer  as  witnesses,  but  as  judges,  to  receive 
the  facts  from  the  testimony  of  others  judicially  examined 
before  them,(c)  and  the  necessity  of  their  being  summoned 
from  the  vicin^tum  where  the  facts  occurred — in  other 
words,  the  necessity  for  that  reason  of  the  ventie  being 
truly  laid — ceased.     It  was  from  this  time  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  local  and  transitory  actions  began ;  the 
former  including   all   matters   necessarily  involving  the 
idea  of  a  certain  place  or  pait  of  the  soil,  the  latter  those 
which  affected  the  person,  or  the  movables  which  follow 
the  person,  and  which   might  therefore  have  happened 
anywhere.     With  regard  to  local  actions,  it  was  held  that 
if  the  Venice  alleged  in  the  margin  of  the  pleadings  was 
untruly  laid — i.e.,  if  on  trial  the  action  appeared  to  be 
connected  with  the  soil  of  some  place  outside  the  county 


Co.  Litt.  by  Harg.  125  a,  n.  (i) 

Jlderton  t.  llderton,  2  H.  BI.  1 

(c)  Srephen  on  Pleading,  7th  ed.  p.  235 


b)  Jlderton  y,  Ilderton,  2  H.  Bf.  161 ;  Co.  Litt.  125  a,  b. 
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of  the  Venice  as  laid — ^the  variance  was  fatal,  and  tlie     Pabt  III. 
plaintiff  failed.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  f j^cts  of  the       ^^ 
action  were  transitory — i.«.,  such  as  might  have  occurred    Cap.  VIIT. 
anywhere — ^the  fact  that  the  venv^^  as  laid,  was  not  the   0(mtract9— 
place  where  they  were  actually  proved  to  have  happened.  Jurisdiction. 
was  immaterial.(a)    The  consequence  was  that  any  con- 
tract,  not  directly  connected  with  the  soil,  could  be  sued 
on  in  an  English  court  without  regard  to  the  place  where 
it  arose  or  was  to  be  performed,  if  the  defendant  could  be 
only  rendered  amenable  to  the  court's  process,  and  service 
could  be  effected  upon  him  according  to  its  regulations. 

The  former  practice  of  the  Common  Law  and  Chancery 
Courts  differed  in  several  essential  points.  At  common 
law,  personal  service  within  the  realm  was  necessary  until 
1852.  The  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  that  year  Effect  of 
permitted  service  abroad  (except  in  Scotland  or  Ireland)  pJ^Xre'*'^ 
in  actions  against  both  British  subjects  (s.  18)  and  Acts, 
foreigners  (b)  (s.  19),  when  there  was  a  cause  of  action 
which  arose  within  the  jurisdiction,  or  in  respect  of  the 
breach  of  a  contract  made  within  the  jurisdiction;  and 
the  Court  or  a  judge,  on  being  satisfied  by  affidavit  of 
these  facts,  and  that  reasonable  efforts  were  made  to  effect 
service  of  the  writ,  which  had  come  to  the  defendant's 
knowledge,  were  empowered  to  dispense  with  service 
altogether.(c)  It  will  be  seen  that  the  limitation  confining 
this  statutory  power  to  cases  in  which  there  was  a  cause  of 
action  which  arose  within  the  jurisdiction,  or  in  respect  of 
a  breach  of  a  contract  made  within  the  jurisdiction,  may 
be  construed  in  two  ways :  first,  as  confining  the  statutory 
power  in  respect  of  actions  on  contract  to  cases  where  the 
^contract  was  made  within  the  jurisdiction ;  and  secondly, 
as  including  cases  where  the  contract  was  made  abroad, 
but  the  breach  took  place  in  England — this  second  con- 
struction regarding  the  breiuh  of  a  contract  as  a  "  cause 

(a)  JUbetyn  v.  Fabngat,  i  8m.  L.  C.  607,  and  cMes  cited  in  note.  So 
fur  tort*  to  realty  abroad,  no  action  lay  in  England  ;  tecui,  as  to  personal 
wrongs,  Skinner  ▼.  Eatl  India  Co,,  cited  in  Cowper,  167,  168. 

(6)  Foreipers  resident  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  might  be  served  there, 
though  Briiuh  sabjects  were  exempt :  D^y's  U.  L.  P.  Acts,  p.  58,  n. 

(e)  Bintt  v.  I*icot,  28  L.  J.  £x.  244. 
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Pabt  hi.     of  action  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  first  part  of  the 
**•       limitation.    Upon  this  question  the  Courts  at  Westminster 
Cap.  VIII.    at  first  held  divided  yiews ;  the  Queen's  Bench  adhering 
Contracts—  ^  ^^^  vi®^  ^^^^  ^*  ^^^  insufficient  that  the  breach  of  a 
JurisdictUm,  contract  should  take  place  within  the  jurisdiction,  if  the 
contract  itself  was  made  abroad,(a)  while  the  Courts  of 
Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer  acted  upon  the  opposite 
con8truction.(6)     In  consequence  of  these  conflicting  de- 
cisions a  conference  of  the  judges  was  ultimately  held 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  view  taken  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Jackson  v.  Spittcdl  was  accepted  as 
binding  once  for  all ;  (c)   so  that  according  to  this,  the 
latest  authority,  a  plaintiff  was  entitled  under  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  to  serve  the  defendant  abroad, 
if  he  could  show  that  the  contract  was  either  made  or 
broken  within  the  jurisdiction. 

The  subject,  however,  is  now  regulated  by  Order  xi. 
rr.  1-7,  of  the  Bules  made  under  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873, 
1875,  which  is  intended  by  the  Legislature  to  be  ex- 
haustive, and  to  supersede  the  former  practice.(d)  By  r.  I 
service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  may  be  ordered  wherever 
{inter  alia)  "  the  action  is  founded  on  any  breach  or  alleged 
breach  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  contract,  wherever 
made,  which,  according  to  the  terms  thereof,  ought  to  be 
performed  within  the  jurisdiction,  unless  the  defendant  is 
domiciled  or  ordinarily  resident  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.'* 
Under  this  rule  the  hreach  is  the  only  essential ;  and  it 
has  been  held  that  an  order  was  rightly  made  limiting  the 
plaintiff's  right  of  action  after  service  was  effected  to  the 
subject-matter  in  respect  of  which  the  writ  could  be 
properly  served  under  this  rule.(e)  The  rule  is  therefore 
one  dealing  with  jurisdiction,  not  with  procedure.     There 

(a)  AUhusen  v.  MaJoar^o,  L.  B.  3  Q.  B.  340;  Clierry  v.  7%amp8on,  Ij.  B. 
7  Q.  B.  573  ;  and  see  SicM  v.  Bor<i  2  H.  &  C.  954. 

(6)  Jackson  v.  SpiUaU,  L.  B.  5  0.  r.  542  ;  Durham  y.  JSjfence,  L.  B.  6£x. 
46 ;    Vaughan  ▼.  We!d<m,  L.  B.  10  0.  K  48. 

(c)  Vaughan  v.  Wddon,  L.  B.  10  C.  P.  48. 

(d)  lie  Eager,  22  Ch.  D.  86 ;  Supreme  Court  Bales,  1883,  Order  xi.  r.  i  (e). 

(e)  Thomas  v.  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  17  Q.  B.  D.  592.  Cf.  Harris  ▼. 
Flemivg,  13  Ch.  D.  208. 
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must  be  a  breach  within  the  jarifldiction  of  a  contract    Pabt  HI. 
which  by  its  terms  ought  to  be  performed  within  the         °"* 
jurisdiction ;  but  it  is  not,  of  course,  necessary  that  this    Cap.  VIH. 
should  appear  in  express  words.     It  must  follow  from  the  "cofOracts^ 
language.    Thus,  where  an  act  has  to  be  done  by  a  person  JurMictim. 
resident  within  the  jurisdiction,  or  a  payment  made,  the 
contract  for  the  act  or  payment  is  within  the  rule.(a)    But 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  damages  should  accrue  within  the 
juri8diction.(6) 

The  exception  as  to  defendants  domiciled  or  ordinarily 
resident  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  is  not  based  on  any  prin- 
ciple of  international  law,  but  is  due  to  the  energetic 
guardianship  by  Scotch  and  Irish  members  of  the  interests 
of  their  constituencies.  There  can  be  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  a  Scotchman  who  has  contracted  to 
pay  money  in  London  should  not  be  as  amenable  to  the 
process  of  the  English  Courts  as  a  Frenchman  in  a  like 
position  would  be;  but  it  has  already  been  seen  that 
under  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  there  was  no 
power  of  serving  Scotchmen  or  Irishmen  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  although  foreigners  in  those  countries  could  be 
80  served ;  and  as  against  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen,  Par- 
liament has  never  given  this  extended  process  to  the 
English  Court.(o)  It  is  obvious  that  the  words  of  the 
exception  in  the  rule  would  prevent  service  of  an  English 
writ  in  France  upon  a  Scotchman  temporarily  or  even  or- 
dinarily resident  in  France,  provided  that  he  retained  his 
Scotch  domicil — a  consequence  which  was  probably  not 
4X)ntemplated,  as  the  Scotch  grievance  was  based  upon  the 
hardship  of  taking  Scotch  defendants  away  from  their  own 
courta     The  effect  of  s.  62  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862, 

(a)  Seynoldi  t.  Coleman,  36  Ch.  D.  453 ;  Holy  ▼.  SnaefeU  Co.,  20  Q.  B.  U. 
152 ;  DanieU  ▼.  Oakletf,  28  Sol.  Jonni.  477. 

(6)  Shearman  ▼.  Findlay,  32  W.  B.  122.  This  has  been  held  otherwise 
under  the  Boles  of  1875,  which  were  superseded  by  those  cited.  See  also 
Moritz  ▼.  SUphan,  36  W.  R.  779;  and,  for  examples,  see  Call  v.  Oppenheim, 
1  Times  Law  Bep.  623 ;  Hasaall  ▼.  Lawrence,  4  Times  Law  Kep.  23 ; 
Wateon  v.  Dreyfiu,  ibid,  148:  Naihan  ▼.  Seitz,  ihid.  670 ;  Barrow  ▼. 
Myere,  ibid.  441 ;  Waneke  v.  Winpien,  5  Times  Law  Bep.  696. 

(c)  Watkins  ▼.  SeoHieh  Imperial  Co.,  23  Q.  B.  D.  285 ;  J<me§  ▼.  ScoUieh 
Aeadent  Co.,  17  Q.  B.  D.  421 ;  Lenden  ▼.  Anderson,  12  Q.  B.  D.  56. 
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Pabt  nL    which  provides  for  service  generally  upon  companies  by 
2^       post,  is  to  make  the  same  principle  applicable  to  Scotch 

Cap.  vm.    and  Irish  corporations.(a) 

(hntraeu-^      "^^  order  giving  leave  to  serve  a  writ  abroad  is  made 

Jurisdictian.  on  affidavit  (Order  XI.  r.  4),  and  it  is  directed  that  the 
order  shall  limit  a  time  after  service  or  notice  within 
which  the  defendant  is  to  enter  appearance  (r.  5).  When 
the  defendant  is  neither  a  British  subject  nor  in  British 
dominions,  notice  of  the  writ  is  to  be  served  on  him,  and 
not  the  writ  itself  (r.  6).  And  service  of  a  writ  on  a 
foreigner  not  in  British  dominions  is  a  nullity,  not  a  mere 
irregularity.(6)  Foreign  corporations  are  for  this  purpose 
in  the  same  position  as  foreign  natural  persons,  and 
should  be  served  with  notice  of  the  writ  only.(c)  If  the 
defendant  ia  a  British  subject  residing  abroad,  the  writ 
itself  may  be  served.((2)  An  '^  originating  summons  "  can- 
not be  served  out  of  the  jurisdiction  under  this  Order,(«) 
nor  a  petition  for  restitution  of  conjugal  righta,(/)  nor 
a  summons  to  tax  costs.(^)  Leave  has  been  given  to  serve 
abroad  petitions  xmder  the  Trustee  Acts,(A)  but  leave  has 
been  refused  under  the  Settled  Estates  Act«(i) 

Scotland  and       ^^  should  be  noted  that  when  leave  is  asked  under 

Liirfand—        Order  xi.  r.  i,  to  serve  a  writ  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
'  '  '  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  Court   or   judge    that   there 

(a)  Watkins  t.  Scottish  Imperial  Co.,  23  Q.  B.  D.  285,  per  Mathew,  J.  ; 
Wood  ▼.  Anderston  Foundry  Cb.,  36  W.  R.  018. 

(b)  HeweUon  ▼.  Fdbre,  21  Q.  B.  D.  6 ;  FiM  ▼.  Bennett,  28  SoL  Joom. 
477  ;    Westman  v.  Aktiebolaget,  &c^  i  Ex.  D.  237. 

\cS  See  cases  cited  in  the  Annual  Practice,  note  to  Order  xl  r.  6.  Under 
the  C.  L.  P.  Acta,  foreign  corporationB  could  not  he  served  abroad  ;  Ingate  ▼. 
Austrian  Lloyd's,  4  C.  B.  N.  8.  704. 

{d)  Oreat  Australian  Co.  ▼.  Martin,  5  Ch.  D.  1.  This  has  been  otdered 
even  when  the  defendant  was  a  woman,  English  by  nationality,  who  was 
married  to  a  foreigner :  Fadl^  v.  CampJutusen,  10  Ch.  D.  551.  See,  as  to 
personal  jorisdiction  under  this  order  in  respect  of  moTable  property,  ante, 
p.  228.  (e)  JSe  Busfield,  32  Ch.  D.  123. 

(/)  Chiehester  v.  Chichester,  10  P.  D.  186. 

(a)  Ex  parte  Brandon,  34  W.  K.  352. 

(a;  In  re  Harvey's  Trusts,  10  Cb.  275,  and  cases  there  cited ;  Re  BemMs 
TrusU,  18  Eq.  655. 

.  (t)  Be  Mewbum,  22  W.  H.  752.  See  Be  NayUr's  Estate,  28  L.  T.  Bep. 
N.  S.  18 ;  and  under  the  Companies  Act^  s.  165,  see  In  re  British  Imperial 
CorparatUm,  5  Ch.  D.  749.  As  to  procedure  for  revocation  of  patent,  see 
Be  Drummond,  43  Ch.  D.  8a 
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may  be  a  concurrent  remedy  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  (as  the     Part  in. 
case  may  be),  the  Oonrt  or  judge  is  given  a  discretion  in       ^f^ 
granting  or  refusing  the  order,  having  regard  to  the  com-    Cap.  VIJII. 
parative  cost  and  convenience  of  proceeding  in  the  two    cbiaroc**— 
countries ;  particularly  in  cases  coming  under  the  Sheriffs'  Jurisdiction, 
CourtB  or  Small  Debts  Courts  in  Scotland,  or  the  Civil  Bill       """^ 
Courts  in  Ireland  (Order  xi.  r.  2). 

In  addition  to  the  power  of  ordinary  service  abroad  in  Service  abroad 
any  action  founded  on  a  breach  in  England  of  any  contract  J^j^^^o/ ^- 
which  ought  to  be  there  performed  (Order  xi.  r.  i  (e)  ),  the  dent— Order 
same  power  is  given  by  another  sub-section  of  the  rule,  (c),  ^  '*  ^  ^^^'  ^^'' 
in  all  cases  '*  where  any  relief  is  sought  against  any  person 
domiciled  or  ordinarily  resident  within  the  jurisdiction." 
This  would  obviously  permit  service  abroad  in  many  cases 
of  contracts  to  be  performed  abroad ;  and,  inasmuch  as  ser- 
vice would  be  idle  if  the  action  was  not  to  be  entertained, 
it  would  seem  to  imply  a  jurisdiction  based  on  "  ordinary 
residence  "  within  the  jurisdiction.  If  the  words  "  domi- 
ciled "  and  "ordinarily  resident"  are  not  merely  tautologous 
(which  can  hardly  be  supposed)  they  must  mean  different 
things ;  and  the  anomalous  exception  affecting  Scotchmen 
and  Irishmen  in  sub-s.  (e)  of  the  rule  may  lead  to  an 
embarrassing  conflict.  The  case  may  readily  happen  of  a 
man  who  is  "ordinarily  resident"  in  England,  but  who 
retains  a  Scotch  domicil,  and  is  temporarily  present  in 
Scotland.  Can  leave  be  obtained  to  serve  on  him  a  writ 
in  an  action  based  on  contract  to  be  performed  in  Eng- 
land? According  to  Order  xi.  r.  i  (c),  it  can,  because 
relief  is  sought  against  a  person  "ordinarily  resident" 
within  the  jurisdiction.  According  to  Order  xi.  r.  i  (e), 
it  cannot,  because  he  is  domiciled  in  Scotland.  The  true 
answer  would  appear  to  be  in  the  aflBrmative,  on  the 
ground  that  the  exception  as  to  Scotchmen  only  cuts 
down  sub-s.  (e);  and  that  if  the  case  can  be  brought 
within  (c),  which  is  a  distinct  sub-section,  the  exception 
does  not  apply  to  it. 

It  has  been  held  that  a  company,  having  its  head  ofBce 
in  Scotland,  with  branch  offices  in  England,  and  a  chief 
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Past  III.    oflSce  for  England  in  London,  is  not "  domiciled  or  ordinarily 

J^       resident "  in  England  within  this  rule.(a) 

Cap.  vni.        Lastly,  service  abroad  is  allowed  nnder  Order  xi.  r.  i  (g), 

Contracts—  ^  cases  where  "  any  person  ont  of  the  jurisdiction  is  a 

Jurisdiction,  necessary  or  proper  party  to  an  action  properly  brought 

Seirice  abroad  against  some  other  person  duly  served  within  the  jurisdio- 

on  necessary    tion."    Under  this  rule  it  has  been  held  that  service  abroad 

and  proper  t        t  . 

parties  to        may  be  ordered  against  a  person  who  is  substantially  a 

^Mon'^tWn*  defendant.(6)     Thus,  in  an  action  against  defendants  in 

jurisdiction—   London  for  breach  of  warranty  of  authority,  the  foreign 

isy^  ^  ^  '   principals,  who  had  repudiated  the  contract  on  the  ground 

that  it  was  unauthorised,  were  held  to  be  ^^  necessary  or 

proper  parties."(c)     So,  in  an  action  on  a  promissory  note 

against  an  indorser  in  England,  the  maker  in  New  York 

was  held  to  be  properly  served  within  this  rule.(d)    To 

obtain  leave  under  this  rule,  it  must  be  shown  on  affidavit 

at  the  time  of  the  application  that  there  is  a  defendant 

who  has  been  duly  served  within  the  jurisdiction. (e) 

The  question  of  jurisdiction  has  been  so  far  considered 

only  with  reference  to  the  English  rules  as  to  service  out 

of  the  territorial  jurisdiction.     The  actual  presence  of  a 

defendant  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  has  hitherto 

been  considered  sufficient  to  entitle  the  English  Courts  to 

entertain  any  suit  against  him  which  was  not  concerned 

with  foreign  immovables,  or  otherwise  required  a  local  venvx 

abroad.(/)    Even  in  the  case  of  an  action  on  a  contract 

affecting  foreign  land,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  a 

decree  has  been  frequently  made  in  personam^  certainly 

where  the  defendant  is  justiciable  to  the  English  Court  by 

(a)  Jones  v.  Scottish  Accident  Insurance  Cb.,  17  Q.  B.  D.  421 ;  55  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  415. 

{hi)  Yorkshire  Tannery  Co.  v.  Eglinton,  54  L.  J.  Cli.  81 ;  Spiller  y. 
Bristol,  13  Q.  B.  D.  96. 

(c)  Massey  v.  Beynes.  21  Q.  B.  D.  330. 

(d)  Sykes  t.  JSchotfiddj  28  Sol.  Joam.  477.  For  other  examples  see  8.8. 
Thanemore  v.  Tfiompson,  52  L.  T.  552;  British  Marine,  c&c,  0?.  t. 
M* Junes,  31  Sol.  Joam.  95  ;  Be  Jjane,  55  L.  T.  149. 

{e)  Yorkshire  Tannery  Co.  v.  Eglinton,  54  L.  J.  Ch,  81.  See,  for  another 
instance,  Jenney  v.  Mackintosh,  J3  Ch.  D.  595. 

(f)  See  note  to  Mostvn  ▼.  FeSrigas,  i  Sm.  L.  C.  658 ;  and  cf.  langnaiie 
of  Malins,  V.C,  in  Matthasi  v.  Oalitzin,  L.  B.  18  Eq.  340 :  Davis  ▼, 
Park,  8  Ch.  862,  n. 
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domicil,  possibly  even  when  the  contract  was  made  in    Pabt  III. 
England  only.(a)    With  respect  to  contracts  not  affecting       _^ 
foreign  immovables,  the  English  theory  of  jurisdiction  is   Cap.  VTIL 
perhaps  best  seen  from  the  view  taken  by  the  Courts  of  Qyntracts-^ 
the  validity  of  foreign  judgments.     According  to  Fry,  J.,  Jurisdiction. 
a  defendant  in  a  foreign  action  is  considered  bound  by  the  ' 

judgment — (i)  where  he  is  a  subject  of  the  foreign  State 
where  it  was  obtained ;  (2)  where  he  was  resident  there 
when  the  action  began;  (3)  where  he  selected  the  forum; 
(4)  where  he  voluntarily  appeared ;  (5)  where  he  has  con- 
tracted to  submit  himself  to  the  forum,(b)  The  use  of 
the  word  "  resident "  is  always  more  or  less  ambiguous ;  (c) 
but  whether  or  not  it  is  intended  as  something  less  than 
"  domiciled,"  it  is  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  a  foreign  Court 
will  be  considered  as  entitled  to  entertain  any  action  or 
contract  against  those  persons  who  are  domiciled  and  pre- 
sent within  its  limits.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  sufficient* 
reason  for  attributing  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  contracts 
to  the  domicil  of  the  defendant ;  and  it  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  something  less  than  domicil  is  intended  by 
the  word  "resident,"  especially  as  the  same  ambiguity 
occurs  in  the  English  rule  as  to  service  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  "  where  any  relief  is  sought  against  any  person 
domiciled  or  ordinarily  resident  vnthin  the  jurisdictionJ\d) 
The  whole  subject  is  one  of  difficulty,  and  may  perhaps  be 
best  summarised  by  saying  that,  while  there  are  cases  in 
which  mere  presence  within  the  territorial  limit  is  spoken 
of  as  sufficient  to  give  the  English  Court  jurisdiction,(e) 
the  stronger  word  "  residence "  is  usually  employed  when 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  Court  is  under  discussion. 

The  fact  that  a  foreigner  is  a  claimant  in  an  interpleader 
issue  has  been  recently  held  insufficient  to  justify  the 

(a)  Ptnn  ▼.  Bdltimore,  i  Vea.  Sen.  44 ;  2  Tud.  L.  C.  pp.  939-945 
(notes) ;  atOe^  Chap.  VI. 
{h)  BausULon  v.  BousiUon,  14  Ch.  D.  551,  371.  Of.  infrd,  Chap.  XL 
(c)  It  is  obviou9,  for  instance,  tbat  in  this  case  it  may  mean  at  least  three 
things — (a)  domieUed  and  a>ctwdly  present  within  the  jurisdiction  ;  (h)domi' 
died,  but  not  present;  {c)  present  within  tike  jurisdiction^  hut  not  domiciled 
there.    Whether  (c)  includes  mere  casaal  presence  is  again  open  to  argument. 

id)  Order  xi.  (Judicature  Acts),  r.  i  (c) ;  €mte,  p.  329. 
e)  Mosiyn  v.  FabrigaSf  i  Suk  Ia  C.  658*  (notes). 
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Past  III.    Conrt  in  making  him  a  defendant  to  a  counter-claim  aria- 
_^*       ing  out  of  contract,  although  ordinary  terms  might  be 
Cap.  VIII.    imposed  upon  him  on  granting  the  interpleader  i8sue.(a) 
Contracts--       Though  service  in  England  according  to  the  ordinary 
Jurisdiction,  practice  is  required  in  every  case  in  which  an  order  for 
"""       service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  cannot  be  obtained  under 
Order  xi.  r.  i,  yet  the  parties  may  contract  that  service 
in  a  different  mode  shall  bind  them.     Thus,  where  in  a 
contract  with  a  French  company  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
agreement  should  be  construed  by  English  law,  and  the 
French  parties  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court, 
and  appointed  persons  in  England  to  be  served  with  process 
on  their  behalf,  it  was  held  that  such  service  was  good, 
the  parties  having  thus  contracted  themselves  out  of  the 
ordinary  English  rules.(&) 
Abolition  of         The  restriction  arising  from  the  necessity  of  a  local 
rules  o{  venue,  venue^  in  actions  concerning  foreign  realty,  has  now  been 
abolished  by  the  Judicature  Acts  (sched.  Order  xxxvi. 
r.  i),  and  it  would  seem  no  longer  controls  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  High  Court.     WhUaker  v.  Forbes  {c)  was  a  case  in 
which  the  Judicature  Acts  did  not  apply,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  commenced  before  their  operation,  though  argued  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal  after  that  date,  and,  in  giving  judg- 
ment, Cairns,  L.C.,  suggested   the  probability  that  the 
alteration  in  the  law  of  vcniie  introduced  by  the  Judicature 
Acts  might  extend  the  jurisdiction  to  some  actions  which 
the  Courts  under  the  old  law  had  no  power  to  entertain. 
That  was  an  action  for  a  rent-charge  issuing  out  of  land 
in  Australia,  as  to  which  the  authorities  cited  to  show  that 
the  venue  was  local  were  conclusive,(rQ  and  the  decision 
proceeded,  therefore,  strictly  upon  the  technical  ground 
that  an  action  in  which  the  venwe  was  local  could  not  be 
maintained  here  unless  that  venibe  could  be  laid  within  the 
jurisdiction.    The  observations  of  Lord  Cairns  were  after- 

ia)  Eschger  y.  Morrison^  6  Times  Law  Rep.  145. 
h)  Tftarsis,  etc,  Co,  y.  JSoci4t6  des  Metaux,  5  Time  8  Law  Bep.  618.     Cf. 
Mason  v.  Conmtoir  d'EscompUj  23  Q.  B.  D.  519,  and  Bussed  y.  Cambe/ori, 
(C.  A.)  23  Q.  6.  D.  526.  (e)  L.  R.  I  C.  P.  D.  51. 

(d)  Thomas  y.  Sylvester,  L»  R.  8  Q.  B.  368. 
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wards  referred  to  in  a  case  commenced  under  the  Jadica-  Part  III. 
ture  Acts,  and  to  which  the  new  rules  abolishing  venue  ^^* 
therefore  applied.  The  claim  stated  that  the  plaintiffs  Cap.  VIII. 
and  defendants  were  each  of  them  limited  companies  with  Contraeu— 
registered  offices  in  London,  and  that  the  action  was  Jurisdiction. 
brought  for  rent  of  a  railway  station  in  Buenos  Ayres 
(into  possession  of  which  the  defendants  were  put  by  the 
plaintiffs),  and  for  part  of  the  cost  of  constructing  lines  of 
railway  and  approaches  to  the  8tation.(a)  The  distinc- 
tion as  to  Venice  no  longer  existing,  it  was  not  directly 
decided  that  the  case  in  question  was  local,  and  that  the 
Judicature  Acts  had  therefore  actually  enlarged  the  juris- 
diction ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  assumed  that  it  would  be 
insufficient  to  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  to  show 
merely  that  the  rules  of  venue  would  formerly  have  pre- 
vented the  action  from  being  brought.  The  litigant  com- 
panies both  being  English  corporations  by  statute,  with 
registered  offices  in  London,  no  difficulty  had  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  service  of  the  writ ;  and  the  only  question 
argued  was,  whether  the  fact  that  the  railway  and  premises 
were  situate  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  the  Argentine 
Bepublic  had  assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  plaintiffs' 
claim,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  an  English  Court,  accord- 
ing to  the  comity  of  nations,  from  taking  cognizance  of  it. 
It  was  held  insufficient,  on  the  ground  that  no  exclusive 
jurisdiction  belonged  to,  or  had  been  assumed  by,  the 
Courts  of  the  Ai'gentine  Republic,  and  that  the  law  of 
nations  did  not  restrain  a  tribunal  here  from  dealing  with 
a  contract  properly  brought  before  it,  by  reason  of  its 
relating  to  immovable  property  situate  in  a  foreign 
country.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  stages  of  any  action  at 
which  the  defence  that  the  contract  to  which  it  relates  is 
a  foreign  one  may  be  raised.  It  may  be  raised  either  by 
opposing  the  application  for  leave  to  serve  the  writ  abroad, 
when  the  defendant  is  not  in  England,  or  on  the  pleadings 
by  demurrer.(6)    It  may  also,  of  course,  be  left  for  argu- 

(a)  Buenos  Ayres  and  Ensenada  Fori  By.  Co.  v.  Northern  By,  Co.  of 
Bttenos  Ayres,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  D.  210. 
(6)  See,  however,  Preston  v.  Lamont,  L.  R.  1  Ex.  D.  361. 
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Part  m.    ment  upon  motion  for  judgment,  or  otherwise  after  verdict, 

but  the  question  so  raised  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  that 

Cap.  vni.  involved  in  the  demurrer.  First,  as  to  the  service  of  the 
Contracts^  writ,  it  has  been  already  shown  that  the  discretionary 
Jurisdiction,  power  of  the  Courts  is  limited  and  conferred  by  Order  xi, 
r,  I,  of  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  discretion  exercised  under  that  Order  by 
a  judge  at  chambers  should  refuse  leave  to  serve  abroad 
even  in  cases  where  the  facts  are  strictly  within  the  terms 
of  the  Order,  if  it  is  clear  that  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
English  Court  does  not  properly  extend  to  the  subject- 
matter.  In  other  words,  it  should  be  governed  by  the 
same  rules  as  those  recognised  and  followed  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery  before  the  Judicature  Acts  came  into  opera- 
tion. Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  cases  in  which  the 
defence  may  subsequently  be  raised  upon  the  pleadings, 
that  course  was  adopted  as  the  most  suitable  one  in 
Buenos  Ayres  arid  Ensenada  Port  Ry.  Co,  v.  Northern  By, 
Co,  of  Bmnos  Ayres,(a)  but  in  Preston  v.  Lamont  (b)  a  de- 
fence substantially  objecting  to  the  jurisdiction  was  struck 
out  on  the  ground  that  the  question  was  one  for  chambers. 
It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  the  case  last  cited 
part  of  the  statement  of  defence  which  was  disallowed  was 
virtually  a  denial  that  the  facts  of  the  case  came  within 
the  terms  of  Order  xi.  r.  i,  at  all,  so  that  the  judge's 
order  for  service  beyond  the  jurisdiction  was  alleged  to 
have  been  wrongly  made ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  many  cases  may  arise  in  which,  though  Order  xi. 
r.  I,  is  strictly  applicable,  the  general  principles  of  law 
and  the  comity  of  nations  would  direct  an  English  tribunal 
to  decline  jurisdiction.  Such,  for  example,  are  obviously 
those  actions  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  try  the  title  to,  or 
the  right  to  the  possession  of,  foreign  realty,  with  regard 
to  which  it  has  been  shown  above  (c)  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  never  assumed  jurisdiction  to  act  directly  upon 
foreign  land,  but  only  indirectly  through  the  consciences  of 

{a)  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  D.  210.  {h)  L.  R.  i  Ex.  D.  361. 

(e)  SuprH,  p.  160  aeq. 
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its  own  jnsticiables.    The  rales  of  Chancery  on  this  point  Part  in. 

being  based  on  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,(a)  and  ^^^' 

having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Common  Law  technicality  as  Cap.  vm. 

to  ventiSj  remain  unaltered  by  the  Judicature  Act,  being  chntracts^ 

only  modified,  at  the  stage  of  the  service  of  the  writ  of  JurUdictian, 

summons,  by  the  additional  limitations  imposed  and  defined  ""^ 
in  Order  xi.  r.  i. 

SUMMABY. 
JURISDICTION  ON  CONTRACTS. 

The  jurisdiction  of  English  Courts  to  deal  with  contracts  p.  323. 
in  which  a  foreign  element  existed  was  originally  based  on 
rules  of  practice   alone;  and  the  distinctions  made  by 
Boman  law  between  the  forum  adoris,  the^  forum  rcij  and 
the  forum  rei  sUce^  rei  gestce^  or  m  solvendce  were  ignored. 
The  test  of  venite^  provided  that  personal  service  could  be 
effected  on  the  defendant  within  the  realm,  was  the  only 
one  applied  in  the  Common  Law  Courts ;  whilst  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  which  was  unrestricted  by  the  rules  of  vemi^, 
had  a  discretionary  power  of  ordering  service  without  the  p.  325. 
realm  in  any  suit.     Actions  for  the  possession  of  foreign 
immovables  were   excluded   from   all   Courts;   from  the 
Common  Law  Courts  by  the  rules  of  ventcCy  and  from  the  p.  334. 
Court  of  Chancery  on  principle. 

The  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  gave  a  similar  p.  325. 
power  of  ordering  foreign  service  to  the  Common  Law 
Courts,  where  the  cause  of  action  arose  within  the  juris- 
diction, or  in  respect  of  a  breach  of  a  contract  made 
within  the  jurisdiction — a  provision  which  was,  after  a 
judicial  conflict,  constraed  to  include  the  case  of  a  contract 
made  abroad,  but  broken  within  the  realm. 

The  provisions  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873  and  1875,  p.  326. 
give  a  similar  discretionary  power  of  ordering  foreign 
service — (a)  where  the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  action 
is  land   situate  within  the  jurisdiction;  (b)  where  any 
contract  affecting  land  situate  within  the  jurisdiction  is 

(a)  See  Stoiy,  §  544,  and  wprA,  p.  175. 
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Part  III. '  songht  to  be  construed,  rectified,  set  aside,  or  enforced ; 
•  (c)  where  any  relief  is  songht  against  any  person  domiciled 
Cap.  VIII.  or  ordinarily  resident  within  the  jurisdiction ;  (d)  where  the 
action  is  founded  on  any  breach  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  contract  wherever  made  (with  an  exception  in  favour 
of  persons  domiciled  or  resident  in  Scotland  or  Ireland). 
The  restrictions  arising  from  the  rules  ot  venue  are  abolished 
altogether. 

p.  331.  A  foreign  tribunal  is  regarded  by  the  English  tribunals 

as  having  jurisdiction  to  entertain  an  action  based  on 
contract  against  any  person  who  is  domiciled  (perhaps 
only  resident)  and  present  within  its  territorial  limits. 

Notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  venii^,  actions  for  the 
possession  of  or  property  in  foreign  immovables  will  not, 
it  would  seem,  be  now  entertained,  any  more  than  they 

P-  334-  could  have  been  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  under  the  old 

practice.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that  a  contract  relates 
to  foreign  immovables  will  not  restrain  an  English  Court 
from  dealing  with  it ;  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  of 
course  indirectly  afiEect  foreign  immovables  by  acting  in 
personam^  as  heretofore. 

(ii.)  La%o  by  which  the  Contract  is  Governed, — ^The  to? 
contractus  has  always  been  an  ambiguous  term,  which 
jurists  have  interpreted  either  as  the  lex  loci  celebrationis 
or  solutionis^  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was 
entered  into,  or  of  that  where  it  was  to  be  performed, 
according  to  the  tendency  of  their  peculiar  views.  A 
little  consideration  will  show  that,  assuming  that  the 
parties  entering  into  the  contract  are  full  of  capacity 
to  do  so  by  every  law,  and  that  no  law  is  transgressed 
or  intended  to  be  transgressed  by  the  subject-matter  of 
their  agreement,  their  will  is,  or  should  be,  absolutely 
unfettered.  They  should  in  theory  be  able  to  contract 
themselves  out  of  or  into  any  law  they  please,  and  the 
only  question  for  a  tribunal  called  upon  to  enforce  the  con- 
tract should  be,  By  what  law  did  the  parties  intend  that 
their  rights  should  be  defined  and  governed  ?    Accoid- 
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ing  to  this  reasoning,  the  intention  of  the  parties  should    Past  III. 
be  deferred  to  when  interpreting  and  enforcing  a  contract  "^' 

in  all  respects  except  two — the  question  of  their  capacity   Cap.  vni. 
to  contract,  and  the  question  of  the  legality  of  that  for    Lam  of  the 
which  they  have  contracted.    An  examination  of  the  ctuses     Oon^rtict, 
in  detail  will  show  how  far  these  theoretical  principles 
have  been  adopted. 

(a)  Capacity  to  Contract. — ^With  regard  to  the  capacity  Capacity 
to  contract,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  natural  ^^;^^  ^ 
consequence  of  adult  age,  it  has  been  said  above  (a)  that 
the  English  authorities  are  still  discordant.  The  only 
express  decision  in  respect  of  a  mercantile  or  ordinary 
contract  has  been  that  of  Lord  Eldon  at  Nisi  Prius  (&)  in 
favour  of  the  lex  loci  celebrationis^  though  Lord  Stowell 
seems  to  have  inclined  in  the  same  direction,(c)  and  Sir 
Cresswell  Cresswell  in  a  more  modem  case  used  general 
language  to  the  like  effect.(e2)  On  such  a  matter  the 
question  of  intention  can  obviously  have  no  weight,  and 
the  limit  of  age,  which  the  English  law  has  imposed  for 
the  benefit  and  protection  of  its  own  subjects,  ought  surely 
to  be  conclusive  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction.  It 
would  clearly  be  inequitable,  for  example,  that  a  domiciled 
subject  of  Prussia  or  of  some  other  continental  State 
which  regards  legal  majority  as  postponed  until  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  should  attempt  to  evade  the  performance  of  a 
contract  entered  into  in  England  when  he  was  twenty-four 
by  the  plea  of  infancy.  The  reverse  case  of  an  Englishman 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  making  a  contract  in  Prussia, 
and  afterwards  repudiating  it  on  the  same  plea,  has  not 
occurred ;  but  the  other  party  to  the  contract,  who  would 
almost  inevitably  be  Prussian  by  nationality  or  domicil, 
would  necessarily  be  taken  to  know  his  own  laws ;  and, 
though  he  might  complain  that  he  had  been  defrauded, 
could  not  deny  that  the  fraud  ought  to  have  been  foreseen. 
It  is  of  course  possible  to  imagine  the  case  of  two  English- 

a)  Suprd,  p.  46,  »eq,  (b)  Mcile  ▼.  Rdberts^  3  Esp.  163. 


a)  auprd,  p.  46,  aeq.  lb)  Male 

c)  Buding  t.  Smithy  2  Hagg.  Cons.  389. 
[d)  Binantn  v.  MaiUaCt  2  8w.  &  Tr.  67. 
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Pabt  in.    men  transiently  present  in  a  oonntry  whose  law  regarded 
""•       them  as  infants,  although  both  had  passed  the  English 
Cap.  Yin.    limit  of  twenty-one  years,   and  there  entering  into  a 
Ct^acUyto  contract  in  ignorance  or  in  contempt  of  the  provisions  of 
contract,     the  lex  loci.    No  English  Court  has  been  called  upon  to 
decide  upon  the  validity  of  a  plea  of  infancy  oflTered  under 
such  circumstances,  but  it  is  difficult  to  thinic  that  it  would 
be  allowed  to  prevail. 
Capacitj^—  Notwithstanding  these  considerations  and  authorities,  a 

recent  dictum  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case  of  SotUh 
mayor  v.  De  Barros  has  unsettled  the  whole  subject,  if,  in- 
deed, it  has  not  gone  further,  and  established  the  right  of 
the  lex  domicilii  to  decide  all  questions  of  capacity  for  every 
purpose.  SottoTTiayory,  De  Barros  was  a  case  which  turned 
upon  the  so-called  capacity  of  two  domiciled  Portuguese, 
who,  being  first  cousins,  were  forbidden  to  marry  by 
Portuguese  law,  to  contract  marriage  in  England;  and 
the  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  the  law  of  Portugal  must 
prevail.  It  had  been  decided  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore  in  the 
court  below,  following  the  stricter  precedents  of  English 
law,  that  the  law  of  England,  the  place  where  the  contract 
of  marriage  was  entered  into,  had  been  satisfied,  and  that 
the  marriage  was  consequently  valid.  The  case,  however, 
was  one  in  which  considerations  of  natural  humanity  and 
pity  called  for  a  dissolution  of  the  union,  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  consisting  of  James,  Baggallay,  and  Cotton,  L.JJ., 
reversed  his  decision.  There  appears  to  have  been  no 
argument  on  the  question  of  capacity  generally,  nor  is 
it  considered  in  the  judgment  with  reference  to  anything 
but  marriage,  but  the  judgment  does  state  it  to  be  ''a 
well-recognised  principle  of  law"  that  the  question  of 
personal  capacity  to  enter  into  any  contract  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  law  of  domicil.  How  far  this  dictum  can 
be  regarded  as  applicable  to  that  incapacity  which  arises 
from  minority  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine;  but  if, 
with  regard  to  that  incapacity  it  is  "  a  well-recognised 
principle  of  law "  that  the  law  of  domicil  is  to  exclude 
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the  law  of  the  place  of  contract,  it  has  become  so  since    Past  in. 
Stoiy  ¥rrote,(a)  and  since  Lord  Eldon  sat  at  Nisi  Priua.(&)       ^^' 

It  is  in  truth  an  error  to  regard  the  so-called  contract   Cap.  VHT. 
of  marriage  as  something  to  be  governed  by  the  ordinary    Capadty  to 
rules  which  the  law  of  contract  embodies ;  and  the  capa-     ctnuraet. 
city  to  enter  into  the  marriage  contract  may  be  regarded  GontrecTof 
quite  logically   as   entirely  distinct  from  that  capacity  ™»"»*g«7- 
to  contract,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  to  which  tics  o£ 
the  dictvm  of  Lord  Eldon  in  Male  v.  Roberts  referred. 
The  question  of  the  capacity  of  a  man  and  woman  to 
marry,  and  of  the  consequent  validity  of  their  marriage,  is 
one  which  essentially  concerns  the  law  of  their  domicil, 
because  it  is  in  the  country  of  the  matrimonial  domicil 
that  they  intend  to  spend  their  married  life.    This  is  a 
necessary  conclusion,  because,  if  they  intend  to  spend  their 
married  life  in  any  other  place,  and  have  married  in  any 
place  in  which  they  are  not  domiciled,  they  have,  in  fact, 
quitted  their  domicil  without  an  animus  revertendij  and  lost 
it  or  changed  it  for  another.     And  if  the  acquisition  of 
a  new  domicil  has  not  been  so  complete  as  to  divest  them 
of  the  old,  then,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  they  do  intend  to 
return  to  the  man's  original  domicil  or  home.     It  being, 
therefore,  clear  that  the  country  of  the  matrimonial  domi- 
cil must  be  taken  as  the  place  where  the  man  and  woman 
intend  to  spend  their  married  life,  it  follows  that  the  law 
of  that  country,  and  of  no  other,  is  the  law  to  which  the 
validity,  legality,  or  morality  of  their  marriage  is  a  matter 

(a)  Story,  §  103;  Buree,  For.  Law,  i.  c.  4,  p.  132;  WeBtlake,  Priv.  Int. 
Law,  §  401  ;  JUati  v.  Roberta,  3  Esp.  163  ;  JSinonin  v.  MaillaCj  2  Sw.  &  Tr. 
67 ;  Buding  y.  Smithy  2  Hagg.  Cohb.  389. 

(5)  It  may  be  desirable  to  quote  tbe  language  of  HaDoen,  J.,  with  reference 
to  this  dictuTtij  as  some  jastincation  of  tbe  attempt  in  the  text  to  criticise 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Sottomayor  y.  De  BarroB  :  *'  It  is  of 
oourse  competent  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  lay  down  a  principle  which,  if 
it  formed  the  basis  of  a  judgment  of  that  Court,  must,  unless  it  should  be 
disclaimed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  be  binding  in  all  future  cases.  But  I 
trust  that  I  may  be  peimitted  without  disrespect  to  sav  that  the  doctrine  thus 
laid  down  has  not  hitherto  been  '  well  recognised.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  notel  principle,  for  which,  up  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  no  English  authority.  What  authority  there  is  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  other  way  *' :  SoUomayor  v.  Dt  Barroe  (2),  5  P.  D.  icxx 
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Part  III.    of  concem.(a)    It  is  true  that  this  argument,  if  stretched, 

_^'       would  ahnost  go  to  the  length  of  excluding  the  law  of  the 

Cap.  Vin.    place  of  celebration  with  respect  to  the  forms  and  solem- 

Ck^adty  to   i^ties  of  the  ceremony ;  but  it  will  be  shown  hereafter  (i) 

contract,  that  these  matters  are  universally  referred  to  the  lex  loci 
celebrationis^  for  the  purpose,  if  for  no  other,  of  securing 
that  the  formalities  necessary  to  bind  the  parties  shall  be 
duly  performed  in  the  sight  of  the  only  law  which  has 
at  the  moment  of  celebration  the  right  to  control  them. 
Further,  all  that  the  principle  of  the  interest  of  the  law  of 
the  matrimonial  domicil  is  cited  for  here,  is  to  show  that 
there  is  at  any  rate  one  important  distinction  between  the 
considerations  applicable  to  the  so-called  contract  of  mar* 
riage,  and  a  contract  in  the  ordinary  commercial  sense. 
The  only  marriage  contract  which  belongs  to  this  latter 
class  is  the  marriage  contract  by  which  husband  and  wife 
dispose  of  their  rights  in  each  other's  property,  a  subject 
which  has  already  been  treated  of.(c)  And  there  is 
another  distinction  between  contracts  of  commerce  and 
contracts  of  marriage,  closely  connected  with  the  former 
one,  and  arising  out  of  it.  It  is  true  that  husband  and 
wife  enter  into  an  agreement,  just  as  vendor  and  purchaser 
do,  by  which  they  mutually  bind  themselves  to  do  some^ 
thing  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  promises  then  made, 
but  there  the  analogy  ends.  The  fulfilment  or  non-fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  of  vendor  and  purchaser,  for  example, 
is  a  matter  which  is  of  no  public  interest  whatever ;  and 
that  either  party,  on  making  default,  should  plead  such 
defences  as  infancy  or  the  Statute  of  Limitations  is  an 
evil  by  which  no  one  is  legally  or  even  morally  wronged 
but  the  other  party  to  the  agreement.  The  public,  or 
society  (by  whichever  name  the  same  thing  is  called), 
suffers  no  injury  at  all,  except  in  the  sense  that  an  injury 
to  the  individual  is  an  injury  to  the  State,  and  is  therefore 
prevented,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  law.    On  the  other 

(a)  *'Looii8  mfttrimoDii  oontracti  non  tarn  is  est,  ubi  contractus  nuptialis 
inituB  est,  quam  in  quo  contrahentes  matrimonium  exercere  voluenmt."— 
Huber,  Conn.  Leg.,  i.  tit.  3,  a.  la 

(b)  Infrd,  p.  352.  (c)  Ante,  p.  315. 
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liand,  it  is  of  the  greatest  moral  and  social  importance  to     Pabt  IIL 
the  public  interests  of  every  country,  for  reasons  which  "^' 

need  not  be  specified,  that  those  persons  who  live  together    Cap.  VIII. 
within  its  limits  in  what  they  call  matrimony,  should  be    Capacity  to 
married  in  fact.     It  cannot  be  said  that  the  breach  or  re-     contract. 
padiation  of  a  contract  within  a  town  is  a  social  or  public        " 
evil  in  at  all  the  same  sense  that  the  illegitimate  connec- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  so ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  breach  of  a 
contract  is  no  more  a  public  evil  in  the  place  where  it 
is  broken  than  in  the  place  where  it  was  made,  in  the  fre- 
quent cases  where  the  contracting  parties  are  not  both 
resident  or  even  present  in  the  place  of  performance.    The 
crowning  anomaly  which  results  fix)m  the  attempt  to 
regard  marriage  as  a  contract  in  the  legal  sense  of  the 
term  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  contract,  if 
a  contract  at  all,  for  the  breach  of  which  no  action  can  lie, 
and  no  damages  be  recovered.(er) 

The  considerations  urged  above  are  perhaps  the  most 
obvious  reasons  why  the  principles  which  the  Court  of 
Appeal  have  decided  in  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barros  (h)  are 
proper  to  decide  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  parties 
to  a  marriage,  should  not  be  extended,  as  some  passages 
of  the  judgment  in  that  case  seem  to  imply  they  might  be, 
to  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  parties  to  a  commer- 
cial contract.  What  the  capacity  to  marry,  or  to  marry  a 
particular  person,  really  is,  will  be  best  seen  by  reviewing 
the  decisions  on  the  subject,  of  which  Sottomayor  v.  De 
JBarros  is  the  last. 

The  first  case  of  any  importance  in  which  the  question  Capacity  to 
of  the  capacity  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  appears  to  ^JShi^T**" 
have  arisen  in  an    English   court  was   that   of  Rvding  Smith. 
V.  Smith,(c)  argued  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  London 
before  Lord  Stowell  in  1821.    The  marriage  in  this  case 
had  been  celebrated  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  by  the 
chaplain  of  the  British  forces  then  in  occupation  of  the 
colony,  between  British  subjects,  whose  domicil  must  b 

(a)  The  breach  of  a  promise  to  many  is  obTionsly  a  different  thing. 
(6)  L.  B.  3  P.  D.  I.  (c)  2  Hagg.  Cons.  371. 
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Pabt  in.    assumed  to  have  been  British  also.    The  Dutch  law  at 

^^*       that  time  was  the  only  established  law  in  the  colony,  and 

Cap.  YIU.    its  continuance  had  been  formally  sanctioned,  so  far  as 

Capacity  to  *^®  inhabitants  were  concerned,  by  the  capitulation.    Two 

contract,  objections  were  taken  to  the  marriage,  though  scarcely 
distinguished  in  the  argument — ^first,  that  the  mere  far- 
malities  required  by  the  Dutch  law  as  the  lex  loci  cdebron 
tionis  had  not  been  complied  with ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
parties  were  not,  according  to  the  same  law,  of  an  age  at 
which  a  marriage  could  be  contracted  at  all  without  the 
consent  of  parents  and  guardians,  which  had  not  been 
obtained.  Lord  Stowell  held  that  the  English  law  was  to 
prevail  on  both  points,  on  the  exceptional  ground  that  the 
country  was  under  British  legal  dominion  except  so  far 
as  the  capitulation  sanctioned  the  continuance  of  certain 
privileges  to  the  conquered,  and  that  the  marriage  in 
question  had  been  celebrated  between  British  subjects 
with  the  countenance  of  British  authority  and  British 
ministration.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  Lord  Stowell's 
judgment  amounted  to  a  decision  that  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,(a)  and  between  those  parties, 
the  lex  loci  was  British,  and  therefore  coincided  with  the 
lex  domicilii.  But  the  second  question,  being  almost 
identical  with  that  which  arose  in  Sinonin  v.  MaUlac 
forty  years  later,  would  have  raised,  if  the  lex  lod  for  those 
parties  had  been  held  to  be  Dutch,  a  direct  conflict  between 
the  lex  loci  and  the  lex  domicilii  on  the  question  of  capa- 
city; and  it  is  therefore  interesting  to  see  how  Lord 
Stowell  treated  it  by  anticipation.  Assuming  a  case  of  a 
marriage  in  Holland  between  British  subjects  domiciled 
in  England,  he  asks  whether  an  English  Court  would  hold 
it  void  because  the  Dutch  law  referred  to  above  imposed 
on  the  parties  an  incapacity  to  enter  into  it?  and  inti- 
mates a  clear  opinion  that  the  requirements  of  the  Dutch 
law  would  not  in  such  a  case  be  deferred  to  here.(&)  It 
is  nevertheless  plain  that  the  two  questions  of  the  for- 
malities of  celebration  and  the  capacity  to  celebrate  were 

(a)  Vide  2  Hagg.  Cons.  390.  (6)  At  p.  389. 
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not  at  that  stage  of  his  decision  clearly  separated  in  his    Past  in. 
mind,  inasmuch  as,  after  referring  to  the  cases  decided      ^^ 
on  the  mode  of  celebration,  he  expressly  guards  himself  Cap.  vm. 
against  being  supposed  to  accept  Huber's  doctrine  as  to    Capacity  to 
personal  capacity  impressed  once  for  all  by  the  domiciliary     contract, 
law.     "I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Huber  is  correct  in 
laying  down  as  universally  true,  that  ^personales  qualUates^ 
alieui  in  certo  loco  jure  impressas,  ubigue  (Arcfumf^rri^  et 
personam  comitari ' — ^that  being  of  age  in  his  own  country, 
a  man  is  of  age  in  every  other  country,  be  the  law  of 
majority  in  that  country  what  it  may,"    It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  what  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Sottomayor  v. 
De  Barro${a)  declared  to  be  a  "well-recognised  principle 
of  law"  with  regard  to  capacity,  was  not  recognised  as 
established  by  Lord  Stowell  in  1821. 

In  Comvay  v.  Beadey  (h)  (1831)  it  was  decided,  accord-  Ckmway  t. 
ing  to  the  head-note,  that  the  lex  loci  contractus  will  not  ^^^'^^ 
prevail  when  either  of  the  contracting  parties  is  under 
a  legal  incapacity  by  the  law  of  the  domiciL  Dr.  Lush- 
ington,  in  his  judgment,  confined  himself  to  the  case  of 
the  same  domicil  being  common  to  both  man  and  woman, 
and  no  light  is  therefore  to  be  gathered  from  his  decision 
upon  the  question,  as  to  which  there  is  obviously  room 
for  argument,  whether  the  law  of  the  husband's  domicil 
would  be  followed  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  wife,  in  a 
case  (for  example)  where  her  law  forbade,  and  his  per- 
mitted, the  marriage,  or  vice  versd.  In  comparing  the 
personal  capacity  or  incapacity  to  marry  to  the  status  of 
legitimacy  which  was  so  fully  discussed  in  Doe  d.  Birt^ 
whistle  V.  VardUly(c)  Dr.  Lushington  undoubtedly  went 
far  towards  laying  the  foundation  of  the  decision  in  Sotto^ 
mayor  v.  De  Barros.  It  should  nevertheless  be  remem- 
bered that  the  **  capacity  to  marry,"  which  was  in  question 
in  Commy  v.  Beadey^  was  simply  dependent  upon  the 
answer  to  be  given  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  husband 
was  or  was  not  already  married  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 
which  it  was  sought  to  annul ;  and  it  was  conceded  that 

(a)  L.  B,  3  P.  D.  1.        (b)  3  Hagg.  Eccl.  639.        (c)  5  B.  &  C.  438. 
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CapacUy  to 
contract. 


Sinonin  y. 


Pabt  UI.    he  was  already  married  at  that  time,  miless  a  Scotch 
^^       divorce  was  to  be  held,  in  the  eye  of  the  English  law. 

Cap.  vm.    competent  to  dissolve  a  marriage  previously  celebrated  in 
England.(a) 

Neither  of  the  above  cases  appears  to  have  been  cited 
in  the  case  of  Sinonin  v.  Maillac,(h)  and  the  question  of 
the  conflict  between  the  lex  lod  and  the  lex  domicilii  as  to 
capacity  was  there  treated  by  Sir  Cresswell  Creaswell 
almost,  if  not  qnite,  as  a  case  of  the  first  impression.  The 
marriage  which  it  was  there  sought  to  dissolve  was  one 
celebrated  in  England  between  French  subjects  domiciled 
in  France,  without  the  formal  consents  required  at  their 
respective  ages  by  French  law.  In  the  judgment  delivered 
after  deliberation  there  is  again  authority  directly  opposed 
to  the  dictum  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Sottomayor  v.  De 
£arro8y(c)  that  it  is  a  "  well-recognised  principle  of  law 
that  the  question  of  personal  capacity  to  enter  into  any 
contract  is  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of  domicil."  Sir 
Cresswell  Cresswell  certainly  did  not  recognise  it  in  i860, 
as  he  says,  "  In  general,  the  personal  competency  or  income 
petency  of  individuals  to  contract  has  been  held  to  depend 
upon  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made.  But 
it  was  and  is  contended  that  such  rule  does  not  extend  to 
contracts  of  marriage,  and  that  parties  are  with  reference 
to  them  bound  by  the  law  of  their  domicil.  This  question, 
of  so  much  importance  in  all  civilised  communities,  has 
been  largely  discussed  by  jurists  of  all  nations,  but  they 
all  apply  their  observations  to  controversies  arising,  not  in 
the  countries  where  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  but  in 
other  countries  where  it  is  brought  in  dispute,  and  of 
which  the  parties  were  domiciled  subjects."(eQ  The  con- 
clusion which  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  came  to,  after 
examining  such  authorities  as  were  cited  befoye  him,  was 
that  the  lex  lod  must  prevail  in  this  as  in  other  cases  of 

(a)  Lolley*8  Case,  Hubs.  &  By.  237  ;  McCarthy  v.  Deoaix,  2  Rubs.  &  My. 
^i^^^ider  Y.  JVarrendery  2  CI.  &  F._55o;  and  suprii,  p.  85. 


2  Sw.  &  TV.  67. 
See  Scrinuhire  v. 


(c)  L.  R.  3  P.  D.  I 
2  Cons.  395 ;  Middk 
2  Cons.  4J7  :  Compton  v.  Bearcroft,  2  Cons.  444,  cited  by  Sir 
Cresswell  in  nis  jnc^ment 


JScrimshirej^  2  Cons.  395 ;  MiddUOonY,  Jawoerin. 
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contract,  and  that  the  fact  that  the  parties  were  forbidden  Part  IIL 
by  their  domiciliary  law  to  marry  without  the  consent  of        _^ 

certain  other  persons  afforded  no  ground  for  a  decree  of  Cap.  Vin. 


T^^^^'  Capadtyto 

Following  almost  immediately  upon  the  case  last  re-  wntrcuA, 
ferred  to  came  that  of  Brook  v.  Brook^ip)  which  was  Brooke, 
carried  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  1861,  and  gave  rise  to  Brook, 
a  discussion  by  the  highest  legal  authority  of  the  question 
now  under  consideration.  The  marriage  in  that  case  was 
that  of  a  widower  with  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  both  the 
parties  being  domiciled  in  England,  but  having  gone  to 
Denmark  for  the  purposes  of  the  ceremony.  Such  mar- 
riages are  prohibited  by  English  law  (5  &  6  Will.  IV. 
c.  S4),(&)  but  are  valid  by  the  law  of  Denmark.  It  was 
held  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  on  such  a  matter  the  law 
of  the  domicil  must  prevail,  and  that  the  marriage  was 
void.  The  judgment  of  Lord  Campbell  (Lord  Chancellor) 
was  put  upon  the  ground  that  the  esseniicUs  of  a  marriage 
contract  were  to  be  regulated  by  the  lex  domicilii^  ih^  forms 
by  the  lex  loci.  The  question  arises,  upon  this,  whether 
the  capacity  or  incapacity  to  marry  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
form  or  au  essential.  It  will  be  further  necessary  to  seek 
for  a  definition  of  capacity,  that  it  may  be  seen  whether 
the  employment  of  that  term  in  Sottomayor  v.  Dc  Barros 
was  strictly  correct  or  not  in  a  logical  sense. 

Capacity  is  obviously  in  theory  a  quality — one  of  those 
qucUitates  personales  impresses  of  which  Huber  speaks — ^and 
may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  a  legal  power  of  doing  an 
act  which  can  admittedly  be  done  by  some  persons.  H 
the  act  to  which  the  capacity  is  referred  cannot  legally  be 
done  at  all,  it  is  a  misuse  of  words  to  speak  of  a  legal 
capacity  or  incapacity  to  do  it.  Speaking  in  this  strict 
sense,  capacity  is  only  remarkable  by  its  absence— it  is 
invariably  some  incapacity  that  characterises  the  excep- 
tional case  of  which  the  law  is  called  upon  to  take  notice. 

(a)  9  H.  L.  C.  193. 

(6)  Previoasljr  to  this  statute  marriages  of  persons  witbin  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  affinity  were  voidable  only. 
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Part  m.    Full  capacity,  in  short,  is  the  ordinary  status  or  condition 

^^       of  mankind,  which  can  never  give  rise  to  criticism  or 

Cap.  vni.    remark  ;  and  the  only  (a)  logical  incapacities  which  exist 

Capadhfto   ^^    English    law    are   those    occasioned   by  infancy  and 

contract,  insanity.  A  law  which  purports  to  impose  a  general 
incapacity  does  not  impose  an  incapacity  at  all ;  it  simply 
prohibits  an  act.  No  man  can  marry  his  deceased  wife's 
sister  by  English  law,  and  therefore  no  man  can  properly 
be  said  to  be  under  an  incapacity  to  do  so.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  the  word  ^'  cax>a- 
city"  does  not  actually  occur  throughout  the  whole  of 
Lord  Campbell's  judgment  in  Brook  v.  Brook,  though  it  was 
made  the  foundation-stone  of  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barro8.(b) 

Leaving  out  of  consideration,  therefore,  for  the  present, 
the  word  "  capacity,"  it  will  be  well  to  consider  what  are  the 
essentials  of  the  marriage  contract  to  which  the  judgments 
in  Brook  v.  Brook  referred.  It  will  be  seen  on  an  exami- 
nation of  that  case  that  the  only  "  essential "  alluded  to 
was  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the  parties  to  the  mar- 
riage, and  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  amounted 
simply  to  this,  that  the  law  of  the  domicil  is  the  proper 
law  to  say  whether  the  relation  between  the  suggested  hus- 
band  and  uAfe  is  such  that  a  marriage  between  them  can 
be  permitted  or  recognised.  If  the  domiciliary  law  holds 
that  a  marriage  between  persons  so  connected  is  incestu- 
ous or  in  any  other  way  unlawful,  the  law  of  every  other 
country  is  bound  to  accept  its  decision  with  regard  to  all 
persons  whose  domicil  renders  them  subject  to  it.(c)  This 
is  the  decision  in  Brook  v.  Brook^  but  it  must  not  be  strained 
to  extend  to  cases  which  it  does  not  naturally  cover.  The 
domiciliary  law  must  absolutely  forbid  such  marriage,  not 
merely  place  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  its  being  con- 
tracted.    To  say,  for  example,  as  in  Sinonin  v-  MaiUae^(d) 

(a)  Since  the  abolition  of  slayeiy.  The  status  of  a  bL&yb  formeiij  involved 
incapacities  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 

(6)  L.  R.  3  P.  D.  I. 

(c)  Inasmuch  as  the  wife's  domicil  becomes  the  hasband's  upon  the 
marriage,  it  is  the  law  of  his  domicil,  not  hers,  which  must  in  all  cases  be 
looked  to.  This  appears  a  necessary  conclusioD,  but  there  is  no  express 
decision :  vide  suprd,  p.  343.  {d)  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  67. 
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that  parties  under  a  certain  age  shall  not  marry  without  Part  HI. 
the  consent  of  certain  other  people,  is  neither  to  define  a  ^^^- 
natural  incapacity  (as  is  done  by  a  law  which  fixes  a  Cap.  vm. 
given  age  as  the  period  of  infancy  for  its  subjects),  nor  to  cc^paeUyto 
declare  that  a  particular  sort  of  marriage  is  incestuous  contraeL 
or  unlawful.  It  is  merely  the  addition  of  a  ceremonial 
form,  the  construction  of  an  artificial  impediment.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  law  of  the  domicil  forbids  a  mar- 
riage between  first  cousins,  as  in  SoUomayor  v.  De  Barros, 
and  declares  such  to  be  absolutely  unlawful,  that  amounts 
to  a  prohibition  against  the  contracting  of  such  a  mar- 
riage at  all,  and  is  a  very  diifferent  thing  from  a  direction 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  contracted  eflfectu- 
ally.  The  laws  of  other  countries  are  bound  to  recognise 
a  prohibition  addressed  by  a  domiciliary  law  to  its  own 
snbjects,  but  not  to  follow  its  directions  for  performance. 
It  may  be  added,  that  this  distinction  is  not  affected  by 
the  fact  that  in  SoUomayor  v.  De  Banvs  the  Portuguese 
law  would  have  consented  to  its  own  efiEacement  if  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  Pope  had  been  obtained.  Dispensa- 
tion with  a  law  is  in  principle  a  very  different  thing  from 
compliance  with  its  directions,  though  in  practice  the 
effect  of  the  two  may  sometimes  be  similar.  In  such  a 
case  as  SoUomayor  v.  De  Barros^  the  law  of  Portugal  does 
not  say  that,  when  first  cousins  wish  to  intermarry,  they 
shall  obtain  the  written  consent  of  the  Pope  to  their  doing 
so.  It  says  they  shall  not  marry  at  all,  and  such  a  pro- 
hibition by  a  domiciliary  law  is  not  the  less  complete,  as 
far  as  other  tribunals  are  concerned,  because  the  same 
domiciliary  law,  under  certain  circumstances,  allows  itself 
to  be  dispensed  with. 

The  distinction  which  it  has  been  attempted  in  the /SiteeZs  v. 
preceding  paragraph  to  draw  between  a  prohibition  of  an  '"^ 
act,  and  a  direction  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  must  be 
performed,  is  supported  by  the  Irish  decision  of  Stede  v. 
Bradddl,(a)  referred  to  with  approval  by  Lord  Campbell  in 
Brook  V.  Brooh  By  the  Irish  Marriage  Act  (9  Geo.  II.  c.  1 1) 
it  is  enacted  that  all  marriages,  when  either  of  the  parties 
(a)  Milw.  Eccl.  Bep.  (Ir.)  p.  i. 
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Pakt  IIL    is  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  contracted  without  the 

consent  of  the  father  or  guardian,  shall  be  absolutely  null 

Cap.  vm.    and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes.    In  Stedc  v.  Bradddl 

CcmacUy  to  *^®  marriage  was  celebrated  in  Scotland,  and  the  husband, 

contract,  a  minor,  had  not  obtained  the  required  consent.  A  suit 
was  thereupon  brought  without  success  by  his  guardian  in 
the  Irish  court  to  annul  the  marriage,  on  the  ground  that 
the  statute  created  a  personal  incapacity  in  its  domiciled 
subjects  to  contract  marriage  while  minors,  in  any  place, 
without  the  consent  stipulated  for  in  the  enactment. 
"  This,"  says  Lord  Campbell,(a)  "  was  a  marriage  betweea 
parties,  who  with  the  consent  of  parents  and  guardians 
might  have  contracted  a  valid  marriage  according  to  the 
law  of  the  country  of  the  husband's  domicil,  and  the  mode 
of  celebrating  the  marriage  was  to  be  according  to  the 
law  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  celebrated.  But  if  the 
union  between  these  parties  had  been  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  Ireland  as '  contrary  to  the  law  of  Grod,'  undoubtedly 
the  marriage  would  have  been  dissolved.  Dr.  Radcliff 
expressly  says  that  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  every  State 
has  the  right  and  power  to  enact  that  every  contract  made 
by  one  or  more  of  its  subjects  shall  be  jadged  of,  and  its 
validity  decided,  according  to  its  own  enactments  and  not 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  wherein  it  was 
formed."  (How  far  this  latter  dictum  may  be  regarded  as 
applicable  to  contracts  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
has  been  considered  above.(&))  On  the  same  principle 
it  is  clear  that  the  provisions  of  the  English  Marriage  Act 
(26  Geo.  II.  c.  33),  as  to  the  previous  consents  required  to 
render  the  marriage  of  minors  valid,  were  not  intended  to 
apply  to  marriages  celebrated  out  of  England,  any  more 
than  the  other  provisions  in  that  Act  as  to  the  necessity 
for  banns  or  licence.  The  Act,  in  Lord  Campbell's  words, 
did  not  touch  the  essentials  of  the  contract,  or  prohibit 
any  marriage  which  was  before  lawful.  It  deidt  with 
formalities  and  celebration  alone.(c)    There  is,  it  is  true, 


t 


'a)  Brook  v.  Brook,  9  H.  L.  C.  216.  (6)  Ante,  pp.  339,  340. 

[c)  Brook  V.  Brook,  9  H.  L.  C.  215. 
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one  description  of  prohibition  of  marriage  absolutely  which     Part  in. 
is  conceivable,  and  would  amount,  did  it  exist,  to  an       ^^ 
assumption  by  the  law  to  create  an  incapacity  in  the   Cap.  VIIL 
proper  sense.    It  has  been  suggested  that  the  effect  of    ckmaeUyto 
attainder  is  to  incapacitate  the  attainted  person  from  con-     contract. 
tracting  a  valid  marriage  at  all ;  but  however  the  law  of 
some  foreign  countries  may  regard  the  attainder  of  their 
subjects,  it  has  been  decided,  first,  that  attainder  by  English 
law  does  not  create  even  an  incapacity  to  marry  in  England ; 
and,  secondly,  that  even  if  it  did  so,  it  would  not,  except 
by  express   enactment  to  that  effect,  claim  any  extra- 
territorial effect,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  marriage  of  the 
attainted  person  abroad.(a)     It  is  quite  clear  that  what- 
ever claim   might  be  made  by  the  law  of  a  particular 
country  in  this  respect,  it  could  be  entitled  to  no  inter- 
national or  extra-territorial  recognition  whatever,  on  the 
double  ground  that  political  offences  are  ignored  altogether 
in  non-domestic  tribunals,  and  that  a  law  which  imposed 
an  absolute  incapacity  to  marry  at  all  must  be  opposed  to 
the  public  jwlicy  of  every  civilised  community. 

The  examination  of  the  foregoing  cases  on  the  question 
of  the  capacity  to  contract  a  marriage,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  authorities  cited  above  (6)  as  to  the  capacity  to  con- 
tract in  a  commercial  sense,  shows,  it  is  submitted,  that 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  SottoToayor  v.  De  Capacity  for 
jBarros(c)  accorded  in  substance  with  the  authority  of  ®*^^^^"*'*®*' 
precedents,  but  was  expressed  in  terms  not  warranted  by 
that  authority,  and  involved  dicta  directly  opposed  to  it. 
"  None  of  the  cases  cited,"  said  Lord  Campbell  in  Brooh 
V.  Brook,(d)  "  can  show  the  validity  of  a  marriage  which 
the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  parties  condemns  as  in- 
cestuous,  and  which  could  not,  by  any  forms  or  consents, 
have  been  rendered  valid  in  the  country  in  which  the 
parties  were  domiciled."  It  is  submitted  that  that  is  the 
only  principle  upon  which  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barros  should 
have  been  decided. 

(a)  Kywnmrd  t.  Ledie,  L.  B.  i  C.  P.  389.  (6)  Ante,  pp.  47,  339. 

(c)  L.  B.  3  P.  D.  I.  (i)  9  H.  L.  C.  218, 
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Pakt  m.  The  doctrine  of  the  prevalence  of  the  lex  domicilii  has> 
^^'  however,  been  extended,  since  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barros  was 
Cap.  VIII.  decided,  to  the  capacity  of  the  spouses  to  contract  with 
Capacity  to  r^spect  to  their  movable  property.(a)  It  will  be  seen  by 
contract,  referring  to  the  earlier  portion  of  this  treatise,  where  the 
general  subject  of  capacity  is  discussed,  that  there  are 
reasons  for  referring  all  questions  arising  on  marriage  to 
the  law  of  the  domicil ;  and  that  the  question  of  capacity 
to  enter  into  an  ordinary  mercantile  contract  has  not 
directly  arisen  since  Lord  Eldon  ruled  in  favour  of  the  lex 
loci  in  i8oo.(&) 
Royal  Mar-  The  prohibitions  of  the  Boyal  Marriage  Act  have  been 
nage  Act  before  alluded  to,  and,  inasmuch  as  they  forbid  certain 
marriages  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  reigning 
Sovereign  under  the  Great  Seal,  clearly  ought  in  principle 
to  be  regarded  as  only  imposing  an  additional  formality, 
which  the  law  of  another  country  would  not  be  justified  in 
requiring  when  the  marriage  was  celebrated  within  its 
jurisdiction.  So  far  as  the  laws  of  foreign  States  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  difference  in  theory  between  the  con- 
sent of  a  parent  or  guardian,  and  the  consent  of  the 
reigning  Sovereign  under  the  Great  Seal.  But  so  far  as 
the  law  of  England  is  concerned,  it  is  cle€urly  competent 
for  it  to  say  that  it  will  regard  certain  marriages  as  invalid, 
wherever  celebrated.  It  cannot  compel,  or  even  expect, 
other  States  to  adopt  its  view,  but  it  can  and  does  assert 
its  own  intention  to  take  it.  It  can,  that  is,  and  does, 
impose  a  personal  incapacity  on  the  members  of  the  royal 
family,  by  declaring  that  it  will  act  upon  the  supposition 
that  such  an  incapacity  has  been  imposed.  In  accordance 
with  this  view  the  House  of  Lords  decided  in  the  Sussex 
Peerage  Case  (c)  that  the  provisions  of  the  Boyal  Marriage 
Act  extended  to  marriages  celebrated  out  of  England,  and 
that  the  law  would  not  allow  its  object  and  intention  to 
be  defeated.    It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 

(a)  Me  Cooke's  Trusts,  56  L.  J.  Ch.  637.    Cf.  Cooper  ▼.  Cooper,  13  App, 
Cas.  88, 108. 
(6)  MaiA  T.  Bdberts,  3  Esp.  163.    See  aiitte.  Chap.  III.  p.  47,  sej. 
(c)  II  C1..&  F.  85  ;  and  see  ante,  p.  83. 
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judge  in  that  case  the  same  distinction  is  drawn  between  Part  m. 

the  essentials  and  the  formalities  of  a  marriage  contract,  _f^ 

the  prohibitive  and  the  directory  part  of  the  enactment,  Cap.  vni. 

that  has  already  been  shown  to  be  deducible  from  Brook  v.  capaeUyto^ 

Brook  {a)  and  its  cognate  cases.  oojUract, 


SUMMARY. 
CAPACITY  TO  CONTRACT. 

The  capacity  to  enter  into  the  contract  of  marriage  is  p.  338. 
governed  by  the  lex  domicilii. 

The  capacity  to  enter  into  a  matrimonial  contiract  as  to  p.  350. 
movable  property  is  governed  by  the  same  law. 

The  language  of  the  cases  establishing  the  two  former  p.  338,  seq. 
propositions  is  large  enough  to  include  cases  of  capacity  to 
enter  into  a  mercantile  contract ;  but  the  older  authorities 
are  in  favour  of  the  lex  lod,  and  the  question  has  not 
arisen  in  recent  years. 

In  the  contract  of  marriage,  the  question,  strictly  speak-  p.  349. 
ing,  is  generally,  not  one  of  the  capacity  or  incapacity 
of  the  parties,  but  of  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the 
marriage. 

The  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  the  proper  law  to  pp.  345-347. 
decide  whether  the  marriage  can,  by  the  use  of  any  forms, 
ceremonies,  or  preliminaries,  be  effected. 

The  law  of  the  place  of  celebration  is  the  proper  law  to 
decide  what  forms,  ceremonies,  or  preliminaries  shall  be 
employed. 

If  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  such  that  the 
marriage  cannot  be  effected  by  obeying  its  directions,  but 
can  be  effected  by  obtaining  a  dispensation  from  its  pro- 
hibitions, the  marriage  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  such 
dispensation,  be  legalised  by  the  law  of  the  place  of 
celebration. 

The  law  of  any  country  may,  and  the  English  Royal  p.  350. 
Marriage  Act  does,  not  only  prohibit  certain  persons  from 

(a)  9  H.  L.  C.  193. 
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Acts. 


contracting  marriage  in  England   except  on  prescribed 
conditions,  but  refuse  to  recognise  any  marriage  contracted 
Cap.  yni.    by  such  persons  elsewhere  when  those  conditions  have  not 
been  complied  with. 


Capacity  to 
contract. 


Forms  of 
contract — 
lex  loci. 


(b)  Formaiities  arid  Legcdity  of  the  CorUrcu^t, 

The  capacity  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  having  thus 
been  determined,  the  question  next  arises,  by  what  law 
the  formalities  and  ceremonies  of  the  contract  are  to  be 
regulated.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  rule  with 
respect  to  the  contract  of  marriage  is  that  \he  forms  must 
depend  upon  the  lex  loci  celebrationis  alone ;  (a)  and  it  is 
undoubted  that  this  is  only  a  consequence  of  the  general 
principle  which  applies  to  contracts  generally,  of  whatever 
nature  and  wheresoever  celebrated.  The  formalities  and 
ceremonies  which  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration 
demands  for  the  constitution  of  a  contract  are  to  be  tested 
by  that  law  alone ;  and  if  they  satisfy  it,  no  other  law  has 
a  right  to  demand  more,  or,  in  the  other  event,  to  accept 
less.  (6)  So  far  as  regards  the  formalities  of  contracts,  the 
maxim  of  the  civil  law,  " locus  regit  dcturriy'  is,  with  one 
exception  more  apparent  than  real  (the  transfer  of  immov- 
ables ((?)),  adopted  by  the  law  of  England.  The  point 
where  a  conflict  of  law  does  nevertheless  arise  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  requisite  formalities  of  celebration 
and  the  requisite  proof  that  the  contract  was  duly  cele- 
brated, between  the  creation  of  the  obligation  and  the 
evidence  of  its  existence,  between  the  origin  of  the  liability 
under  the  lex  loci  and  the  procedure  required  for  the  remedy 
by  the  lex  fori.  This  conflict  was  well  indicated  in  Hvher 
V.  Steiner  (d)  by  Tindal,  C.J. :  "  The  distinction  between 
that  part  of  the  law  of  the  foreign  country,  where  a  personal 
contract  is  made,  which  is  adopted,  and  that  which  is  not 
adopted  by  our  English  Courts  of  law,  is  well  known  and 


(a)  Ante^  p.  7i ;  Brook  v.  Broohj  9  H.  L.  C.  193. 

(b)  Benhcan  v.  Momiiigton,  3  C.  B.  13 


.      _  ^ ;  Burge,  For.  Law,  vol.  1.  p.  29; 

Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  260,  262 ;  Jjeraux  v.  Browne  12  C.  B.  801 ; 
Warr&nden  v.  WaTrenden^  9  Bligh,  no,  per  Lord  Brougham.    See  as  to 
bills  of  exchange,  sect.  72  of  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61. 
(c)  Ante,  p.  193  ;  tn^d,  p.  359.  (d)  2  Scott,  326. 
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established ;  viz.,  that  bo  mnch  of  the  law  as  affects  the    Part  III. 

Ar-iti 

rights  and  merits  of  the  contract,  all  that  relates  ad  litis       ^* 

decisumem^ia)  is  adopted  from  the  foreign  conntry ;  so  much   Cap.  VIII. 
of  the  law  as  affects  the  remedy  only,  all  that  relates  ad  litis    cknUraet-- 
ardinationem,  is  taken  from  the  lex  fori  of  that  conntry  Formahttes, 
where    the    action  is  brought."      The    principles    here  EasentialB  and 
acknowledged  are  also  clearly  laid  down  in  British  Linen  ?J^^Zj 
Company  v.  I)rum7nond,(Jb)  De  la  Vega  v.  Viam,na^(c)  and  between. 
Ikm  V.  lAppmanXd)  overruling  an  older  decision  in  which 
a  contrary  view  appears  to  have  been  taken.(e)    It  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  beyond  dispute  that  whatever 
relates  to  the  enforcement  of  the  remedy  sought  must  be 
determined  by  the  lexforiy  the  law  of  tiie  country  to  the 
tribunals  of  which  the  appeal  is  made.     But  when  a  law, 
like  the  English  Statute  of  Frauds,  makes  a  particular 
species  of  evidence  necessary  to  establish  the  constitution 
of  the  contract  which  was  not  foreseen  or  required  by  the 
law  of  the  place  of  celebration,  or  rejects  evidence  which 
that  law  would  have  admitted,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
determine  whether  this  question  belongs  peculiarly  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  remedy,  or  to  the  materiality  of  the 
contract.    A  similar  difficulty  arises,  where  the  English 
law,  as  the  lex  fori,  instead  of  being  more  stringent  than 
the  law  of  the  locus  contraetiis^  is  less  so,  and  admits 
evidence  which  would  have  been  rejected  in  the  forum 
celebrationis  or  salutionisj  as  the  case  may  be.    It  has  been 
decided,  as  will  be  shown  immediately,  that  both  these 
questions  belong  to  procedure,  and  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  lex  fori  alone ;  and  this  is  so  even  where  the  matters 
to  which  the  questionable  evidence  relates  are  themselves 
mere  formalities  of  celebration.    The  distinction,  which  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  discern  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be 
this.    The  lex  fori  does  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  those 
who  contract  beyond  its  jurisdiction  what  ceremonies  or 
formalities  shall  be  employed,  nor  does  it  examine  a  con- 

(a)  Vide  BftrtoIoB,  Comm.  Cod.  L  i.  i.  (b)  lo  B.  &  C.  903. 

{c}  I  B.  &  Ad.  2S4.  W  S  CI.  &  F.  I. 


(a)  Vide  BftrtoIoB,  Comm.  Cod.  L  i.  i*  (b) 

(c)  I  B.  &  Ad.  2S4.  W 

{e)  WtOiam  t.  Jane$,  13  East,  439, 
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Past  m     traot  that  is  properly  evidenced  before  it,  to  see  whether 
Z^       the  forms  and  ceremonies  actually  nsed  are  snch  as  it  is 
Gap.  vm.    accustomed  to.    Bat  it  has  its  own  rales  of  evidence  as  to 
Qmtraot^^  ^®  manner  in  which  a  contract  must  be  proved  as  a  fact, 
FarmaUtUi.  whether,  for  example,  by  parol  testimony  or  by  writing, 
^  and  to  these  it  adheres,  whatever  may  have  been  the 

requirements  of  the  foreign  law.  The  question  of  stamped 
documents  is  governed  by  the  same  considerations.  Facts, 
such  as  the  payment  of  money  to  another's  use,  will  be 
accepted  Bajnwed  by  the  lex  fori  without  the  evidence  of 
a  foreign  stamp ;  (a)  but  if  the  law  of  the  place  where  a 
contract  is  made  declare  that  it  shall  be  void  unless  a  stamp 
is  used,  it  cannot  be  sued  upon  or  enforced  elsewhere. 
These  principles  are  illustrated  by  the  following  cases. 
Requirements  I.  First,  the  lex  fori  prevails,  when  its  rules  as  to  evi- 
to  e^jleaoe"  ^ence  are  more  stringent  than  those  of  the  lex  loci  ceU- 
brationis  or  solutionis — ^that  is,  where  it  demands  evidence 
which  they  do  not  require,  or  rejects  evidence  which  they 
admit.  Tlius,  in  Leroux  v.  £roum(b)  it  was  held  that 
s.  4  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  providing  that  no  action 
shall  be  brought  upon  certain  contracts  that  are  not  evi- 
denced by  writing,  applied  to  contracts  made  abroad.  In 
that  case  Jervis,  C.J.,  said,  "  It  is  not  denied  that  if  s.  4 
of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  applies  to  the  contract  itself  or 
to  the  solemnities  of  the  contract,  it  cannot  be  enforced 
here.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  section  in  question  applies 
not  to  the  solemnities  of  the  contract,  hU  to  the  procedure^ 
and  therefore  that  the  contract  cannot  be  sued  upon  here." 
Acebal  v.  Levy  (c)  shows  that  the  Statute  of  Frauds  simi- 
larly claims  to  regulate  procedure  when  in  competition, 
not  with  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration,  but  with  the 
law  of  the  place  of  performance.  That  was  an  action  for 
the  non-receipt  of  goods  ordered  by  the  defendant  in 
London  from  the  plaintiff  in  Spain,  the  letter  conveying 
the  order  being  an  imperfect  memorandum  within  the 
Statute  of  Frauds.     Mr.  Westlake  cites  this  case  for  the 

(a)  Bristow  y.  SequeviUef  i  Ex.  275,  279.  (6)  12  C.  B.  801. 

(c)  10  Bing.  376. 
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propoaition  that  when  there  were  several  parties  to  a  con-  Pabt  m. 
tract,  the  solemnities  which  must  be  satisfied  by  each  are  _^ 
those  of  the  place  where  he  engages  himself,  and  says  Oap.  vni. 
that  the  Statute  of  Frauds  applied  because  the  defendants  Contract— 
wrote  their  letter  ordering  the  goods  in  England.  But  Formalities, 
ftocording  to  the  passage  just  cited  from  the  judgment  in 
Lerovx  v.  Br&wn^ia)  the  Statute  of  Frauds  does  not  apply 
to  solemnities  at  all.  If  it  did,  it  is  there  expressly  stated 
that  it  would  not  regulate  contracts  merely  in  the  right 
of  the  lex  fori,  but  the  very  ground  of  that  decision  was 
that  it  applied,  not  to  solemnities,  but  to  procedure.  The 
real  conflict  in  AcebcU  v.  Levi/  appears  to  have  been  be- 
tween the  English  law,  claiming  to  regulate  procedure  as 
the  lex  forty  and  the  Spanish  law  as  the  lex  lod  soltUionis. 
The  contract  proved  (apart  from  the  question  of  the 
Statute  of  Frauds)  was  a  contract  that  the  plaintiff  should 
load  a  particular  vessel  then  lying  at  a  Spanish  port  with 
nuts  at  the  shipping  price  of  that  port.  This  being  done, 
there  was  a  delivery  to  the  defendant  on  board  their  ship 
in  Spain,  and  though  the  Court  did  not  consider  that 
there  was  an  acceptance  to  bind  the  defendant  and  take 
the  case  out  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  law  but  the  Spanish  can  be  regarded  as  the 
law  of  the  place  of  performance.  The  Statute  of  Frauds 
was  therefore  held  to  apply,  not  because  the  defendant 
promised  in  England — according  to  Leroux  v.  Broion  it 
would  have  been  the  same  wherever  he  promised — but 
because  its  provisions  are  intended  to  regulate  procedure, 
and  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance  of  a  contract 
cannot,  in  an  English  court,  be  allowed  to  compete 
with  it. 

2.  When  the  lex  fori  admits  evidence  which  the  lex  lod 
celebrationis  would  have  rejected,  the  facts  will  be  taken 
as  sufficiently  proved,  but  if  they  disclose  that  the  solem-  Hcquirements 
nities  required  by  the  lex  lod  celebrationis  were  not  f'l^-toevidenoef 
filled,  then  in  accordance  with  that  law  the  contract  will 
be  held  void.    Thus,  it  is  now  established  that  a  written 

(a)  12  C.  B.  8oi. 
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Part  III.  Contract  which  does  not  bear  the  stamp  required  by  the 
^^  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  made  cannot  be  sued  upon 
Gap.  vra.  in  England,(a)  though  the  opposite  view  had  formerly 
Qmtract^  ^®®^  taken,(&)  on  the  ground  that  the  revenue  laws  of  a 
Formalities,  foreign  State  need  not  be  regarded.  But  in  Bristow  v. 
SequevUle  a  receipt  proving  the  payment  of  money  to  the 
use  of  another  was  admitted  in  evidence,  though  without 
the  stamp  required  by  the  law  of  the  loctcs  actus ;  and, 
although  Mr.  Westlake  expresses  his  dissent  firom  this 
decision,(c)  it  is  submitted,  with  all  respect  to  his  authority, 
that  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Alves 
V.  Hodgson  and  Clegg  v.  Levy.  The  lex  loci  cuius  no  doubt 
said  that  such  a  receipt,  unstamped,  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  prove  the  payment.  That,  in  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Cranworth,  was  a  pure  question  of  procedure,  and 
so  far  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  contrary  opinion  could  be 
maintained.  The  payment  to  the  use  of  another  being 
thus  proved  as  a  facty  where  was  the  contract?  The 
contract  was  one  implied  by  law,  begotten  by  the  law  out 
of  that  fact.  It  was  a  contract  which  would  be  implied 
as  well  by  the  foreign  law  as  by  the  English,  if  the  facts 
which  rendered  the  implication  necessary  were  sufficiently 
brought  before  it.  The  rules  of  procedure  of  the  foreign 
law  prevented  it  from  accepting  the  facts,  but  the  rules  of 
procedure  of  the  English  law  did  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
and  therefore  the  English  law  was  able  to  make  the 
implication  which  the  foreign  law  did  not. 

[The  less  hesitation  has  been  felt  in  dissenting  from 
Mr.  Westlake's  view  of  Bristoia  v.  SequevUle  because  it  is 
avowedly  opposed  to  that  adopted  by  Lord  Cranworth  in 
coming  to  his  decision ;  but,  in  venturing  to  criticise  an 

(oj  Alve$  V.  Hodgson,  7  T.  B.  241 ;  Clegg  v.  Levy,  3  Camp.  166 ;  jBrirfow 
V.  SequeviUe,  5  Ex.  275  per  Lord  Campbell.  The  point  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  LeareUe  v.  Dams,  $  L.  T.  54,  where  a  rule  nisi  was  obtained  on 
the  ground  that  the  stamp  of  the  loci  celebrationis  was  neoessaiy,  bat  the 
case  is  not  further  reported.  With  respect  to  bills  of  ezchimge,  it  is  now 
expressly  enacted  that  a  bill  issued  abroad  shall  not  be  invalid  by  re 
only  that  it  is  not  stamped  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  place  of  i 
(45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  72). 

lb)  James  v.  Cathcrwood,  3  Dowl.  &  By.  i^ 
351-  («)  Priv.  Int.  Law,  {  177: 


{b)  James  v.  Cathcrwood,  3  Dowl.  &  By.  190 ;  Wynne  v.  Jackwn,  2  Buss. 
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authority  of  so  much  weight,   it  is  right  to  give  the  Pabt  III, 

reaaoning  by  which  it  is  Bnpported.    Mr.  Westlake  says  _^' 

(§   ^77)'  "The  special  force  of  a  rule  of  evidence  is  to  Cap.VIIL 


exclude,  not  to  admit,  testimony  of  a  certain  character,  Cantraet— 
every  kind  being  primd  fade  receivable.  We  therefore  FormaUiUs. 
give  full  effect  to  the  lex  fori  if  we  admit  no  evidence 
which  it  rejects;  without  accepting,  merely  because  it 
does  not  reject  it,  proofs  of  which  the  real  tendency  is  not 
to  establish,  but  to  create,  an  obligation.  Or  the  point  may 
be  put  thus.  Bead  the  evidence,  if  you  please,  but  read 
it  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  point  we  have  to  try  is 
whether  there  was  an  obligation  in  the  loctis  corUraetvs  to 
the  law  of  which  you  submitted  yourself ;  and  to  this  your 
evidence  does  not  go,  for  it  only  proves  the  transaction  as 
a  fact,  which  is  not  enough."  In  answer  to  the  first  argu- 
ment, it  may  be  said,  briefly,  that,  if  the  special  force  of  a 
rule  of  evidence  is  ^^  to  exclude,  not  to  admit,  testimony  of 
a  certain  class,  every  kind  being  primd  fa/Ae  receivable," 
then,  if  we  are  to  follow  the  lexfori^  we  must  exclude  the 
evidence  which  it  excludes,  and  admit  all  other.  To 
exclude  anything  more  would  be  to  follow,  not  the  Uxfori^ 
but  the  lex  fori  plus  the  law  of  some  other  countiy.  Nor 
is  it  accurate  to  say  that  proofs  can  create  an  obligation ; 
the  most  they  can  do  is  to  show  whether  an  obligation  has 
been  created.  Secondly,  if  the  transaction  is  proved  as  a 
fact,  that  is  enough ;  for  the  contract  in  Bristow  v.  Seque- 
vUle  was  one  which  was  implied  out  of  the  fact  by  the 
law.  It  must  be  assumed  (the  contrary  not  being  shown), 
and  it  no  doubt  was  the  case,  that  the  lex  loci  actus  would 
equally  have  implied  the  obligation,  if  it  had  recognised 
the  fact.  The  lex  forij  therefore,  when  it  had  once  got 
the  fact  established,  was  able  to  say  that  there  was  an 
obligation  even  by  the  lex  loci  actus  ;  although  the  lex  loci 
o^iM  would  have  been  obliged  to  ignore  the  obligation  which 
it  had  itself  created,  because  it  could  not  take  judicial 
notice  of  the  fact  out  of  which  that  obligation  arose.] 

The  doctrine  that  the  formalities  of  a  contract  depend  Formalities 
in  all  cases  upon  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration,  and  ^^^^ 

oedore. 
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Pa«t  m.  that  the  validity  of  the  obligation  will  be  recognised  by  no 
^f^'  Court  if  these  preliminaries  have  not  been  complied  with, 
Gap.  VIII.  is  not  at  all  impeached  by  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Bx 
Q^ract—  P^'^^^  Melboum,(a)  There  the  law  of  Batavia,  where  the 
Formalities,  contract  was  executed,  required  that  any  contract  made 
on  marriage,  by  which  property  was  settled  on  the  wife 
separately,  should  be  registered,  in  order  to  have  any  effed 
as  against  third  parties.  It  was  held  in  substance  that  this 
was  not  a  formality  preliminary  to  the  validity  of  the 
contract,  but  a  provision  as  to  the  future  remedies  of  the 
creditors  of  the  husband,  in  the  event  of  his  assets  being 
administered  in  bankruptcy.  It  will  be  seen  elsewhere 
that  in  bankruptcy  all  priorities  between  creditors  are 
regarded  as  matters  of  procedure,  which  the  lex  fori  alone 
is  entitled  to  decide.(&)  But  where  the  law  of  the  matri- 
monial domicil,  which  had  been  expressly  adopted  by  the 
parties  to  regulate  their  rights  in  each  other's  goods, 
required  that  in  any  post-nuptial  contract  entered  into  by 
the  wife  respecting  her  movable  property,  there  should 
be  as  many  original  instruments  as  there  were  distinct 
parties,  a  contract  executed  by  her  in  England  was  held 
valid,  though  these  formalities  had  not  been  complied 
with.(c)  No  law  can  prevent  competent  parties  from 
contracting  validly  according  to  the  lex  loci  ;  tiiough  per- 
sons may,  of  course,  contract  themselves  out  of  such  a 
power  in  reference  to  a  particular  subject-matter. 

With  respect  to  the  formalities  attending  the  indorse- 
ments of  bills  of  exchange,  it  will  be  seen  below  (pp.  436,  sq.) 
that  the  Bills  of  Exchange  4<^>  1882,  enacts  that  tiiese 
shall  be  refeired  to  the  law  of  the  place  of  indorsement 
(45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  72).  The  cases  prior  to  that 
statute  were  in  conflict,  it  having  been  more  than  once 
held  that  the  acceptor's  contract  was  to  pay  on  an 
indorsement  valid  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  accept- 
ance, or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  question  was  one  of  inten- 
tion.(rf)     As  against  the  indorser^  there  is  no  authority 

(a)  L.  B.  6  Ch.  64.  {b)  Pardo  r.  Bingham,  L.  B.  6  Eq.  485. 

(c)  0%tepratte  v.  Tcung,  4  I)e  G.  &  Sm.  217. 

id)  Lehel  v.  Tucker,  L.  B,  3  Q.  B.  77  ;  SmaiUpage's  Case,  30  Cb.  D.  598 ; 
contrd,  Bradlavgh  v.  De  Hin,  L.  B.  5  C.  P.  473. 
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for  Baying  that  the  ordinary  rale  does  not  apply  which    Pabt  m. 
requires  that  the  formalities  required  by  the  lex  lod  cele^       _^ 
brationis  should  be  satisfied.  Cap.  viu. 

The  one  undoubted  exception  in  English  law  to  the  Qmiraet--^ 
maxim  " locus  regit  actumy'  as  applied  to  the  formalities  ^oi'fneditiet. 
of  contracts,  is  the  result  of  the  principle  which  claims 
supremacy  for  the  lex  situs  in  all  that  relates  to  im- 
movables. That  principle  was  laid  down  clearly  by  Lord 
Mansfield  in  Eobinson  v.  Bland  (a)  in  1760,  and  even  older 
authorities  to  the  same  effect  are  found  with  respect  to 
will8.(6)  "  In  every  disposition  or  contract,"  says  Lord  Transfer  ot 
Mansfield  in  the  case  cited,  ''where  th^  ^^^J^^Q^^^^ o^^^cts forT 
relates  locally  to  England,  the  law  of  England  must 
govern,  and  must  have  been  intended  to  govern.  Thus, 
a  conveyance  or  will  of  land,  a  mortgage,  a  contract 
concerning  stocks,  must  all  be  sued  on  in  England,  and 
the  local  nature  of  the  thing  requires  them  to  be  carried  into 
execiUion  according  to  the  law  h&rey  A  similar  doctrine 
was  adopted  in  W€i:t&rhmm  v.  Stanfield.{c)  In  that  case 
the  effect  of  the  Demerara  law  was  considered  as  to  land 
in  Demerara,  and  it  was  held  that  a  local  statute,  pur- 
porting to  restrain  the  alienation  by  a  debtor  of  any  im« 
movable  property  without  the  assent  of  his  debtors,  express 
or  implied,  and  without  certain  prescribed  forms  intended 
to  secure  this  object,  must  prevail  to  exclude  the  claim  of  an 
English  assignee  of  the  equitable  interest  in  such  land. 

The  deviation  from  the  rale  of  locus  regit  actum  with 
regard  to  immovables,  which  has  just  been  stated,  is 
explained  by  Westlake  (d)  as  the  necessary  result  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  English  land  law.  It  is  not 
acknowledged  by  continental  jurists,  though  as  firmly 
established  in  Scotch  and  American  law  (e)  as  in  our  own, 
and  it  may  be  perhaps  more  correctly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  essential  differences  between  the  real  property  law 
of  England  and  that  of  foreign  countries,  than  as  a 
consequence  of  those  differences.     There  is  an  obvious 

ia)  2  Borr.  1079. 
h)  Bavey  r.  Smith,  i  Vein.  85  (1682)  ;  O^fpin  v.  Ooppm,  2  P.  Wms. 
^3  Ul^S)  i  Westlake,  Priv.  Int.  Law,  §  84.  (e)  10  Hare,  254. 

{d)  rnw.  lot.  Law,  §  83.  (e)  Stoiy,  Conflict  of  Lawi,  {  727. 


T.  Smith,  I  Vern.  85  (1682) ;  Ogppin  v.  Coppm 
Weetlake^  Priv.  Int.  Law,  §  &^.     ^        (c)  10  Hare,  254. 
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Pakt  m.    difficulty  in  selecting  one  of  concurrent  phenomena  as  the 
^f^       result  of  the  others,  and  it  is  a  safer  theory  to  assume  for 
Cap.  vm   all  a  common  parentage.    It  is  quite  true,  as  Westlake 
Qfntraet-^   ^7^?  *^*  *^®  English  law  "  cannot  possibly  recognise  a 
Formalities,  transfer  of  land,  which,  made  in  a  foreign  form,  might 
contemplate  estates,  rules  of  succession,  and  other  inci- 
dents of  property  so  strange  to  its  system  that  even  the 
words  in  which  they  were  expressed  might  be  incapable 
of  an  English  interpretation."    But  it  cannot  be  assumed 
that  it  was  for  that  reason — a  reason  of  convenience  only 
— ^that   the  English   law   has    always    rejected  foreign 
transfers  of   English  land.    The  real  cause  was  more 
probably  the  spirit  of  exclusion  which  has  applied  the 
Ze^  situs  in  England  to  every  conceivable  question  that 
afiEected  the  soil — to   the    question    of   succession,    for 
example,  and  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  heir.(a)     ''  NiMus 
princeps    legitimat   pers(mam,    ad    stu^cedendmn    in    bona 
alterius  terrUorii^^*  are  the  words  of  D'Argentr^,(J)  quoted 
by  Westlake;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  feudal  law  in  this  particular  was  due 
to  higher  considerations  than  the  difficulty  of  translating 
a  foreign  conveyance,  or  of  interpreting  the  meaning  of  a 
foreign  legal  practitioner. 
English  The  cases  in  which  an  English  stamp  is  required,  on 

stomp  laws,  documents  executed  out  of  the  United  Eangdom,  are 
now  indicated  by  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  17,  which  enacts 
that  no  instrument  executed  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  nor  relating,  wheresoever  exeetUedj  to  any 
property  situate,  or  to  any  matter  or  thing  done  or  to 
be  done,  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  be  pleaded 
or  given  in  evidence  (except  in  criminal  proceedings) 
or  be  admitted  as  good  or  available  in  law  or  equity, 
unless  it  is  duly  stamped  in  accordance  with  the  law 
in  force  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  executed.  And  by 
s.  15  of  the  same  Act  provision  is  made  for  stamping, 
without  penalty,  instruments  made  abroad,  within  two 

fa}  Birtwhistle  v.  VardUl,  5  B.  &  C.  438 ;  2  CI.  &  F.  571. 
(6)  Art  218,  6,  n.  ^ 
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months  from  their  being  brought  into  the  United  King-     Part  III. 
dom.    Thus,  a  contract  made  abroad  requires  an  English       ^^' 
stamp,  if  the  subject-matter  or  place  of  performance  be  in    Cap.  VIII. 
England.    If  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration  declared    chnirao— 
that  all  contracts  made  within  its  jurisdiction  should  be  FormaluUa. 
void  without  the  local  stamp,  such  contracts  as  those 
referred  to  in  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  17,  would  apparently 
require  a  davJble  stamp,  the  foreign  as  well  as  the  English, 
according  to  the  principles  already  explained  as  deducible 
from  Alves  v.  Hodgson^{d)  Clegg  v.  Levy^Qi)  and  Bristow  v. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  an  older  statutory  provision 
(i  &  2  Geo.  lY.  c.  55,  s.  i)  on  this  subject,  now  repealed 
by  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  97,  contained  explicit  language 
preventing  this  result,  by  an  enactment  that  '^  every  deed, 
agreement,  or  other  instrument  relating  to  any  real  or 
personal  proi>erty  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere  than  in 
Ireland,  or  to  any  matter  or  thing  (other  than  the  pay- 
ment of  money)  to  be  done  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere 
than  in  Ireland,  shall  be  chargeable  with  such  stamp 
duties  as  are  or  shall  be  payable  by  the  laws  for  improving 
and  regulating  the  stamp  duties  in  Great  Britain,  and 
not  wUh  any  other  stamp  duty :  Provided  always  thai  every 
such  deedy  agreement,  or  other  instrumeTU  shall  be  cliarged 
and  chargeable  with  such  stamp  duties  accordingly,  and  wo 
more,  whether  the  same  shall  be  engrossed  and  executed  ai 
any  place  orpUices  within  the  United  Kingdom,  or  at  any 
pla/ie  or  places  n/>t  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  whether 
any  of  the  parties  to  such  deed,  agreement,  or  other  instru- 
ment shall  be  resident  in  or  executing  the  same  at  any  place 
either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  or  elsewhere,^' 

This  language  was  no  doubt  clear  enough,  although  its 
effect  may  have  been  doubtful,  but  the  whole  Act  was 
repealed  in  1870  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  97),  and  the  new 
enactment  contained  in  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  17,  which 
has  already  been  cited,  contains  no  equivalent  provision. 
S.  3  of  the  last-mentioned  statute  does,  it  is  true,  enact 

(a)  7  T.  B.  241.  (6)  3  Camp.  166.  (c)  5  Ex.  275. 
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Past  III.     that  there  shall  be  charged  upon  the  several  instruments 
^^       specified  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act,  "  the  several  duties  in 
Cap.  Vin.    the  said  schedule  specified^  arid  no  other  duHes."    The  effect 
Contract—    ^^  *^^  general  provision  may,  however,  well  be  doubted. 
Formalities.   It  is  clearly  not  a  law  intended  to  render  the  imposition  of 
duty  by  the  lex  loci  celebraiionis^  in  the  cases  covered  by 
8. 17,  illegal ;  and  it  is  more  than  arguable  that  it  amounts 
to  no  more  than  an  enactment  that  no  other  duties  are  to 
be  imposed  by  English  law,(a)    Are  they  not,  however,  to 
be  recognised  by  an  English  Court,  when  duly  imposed  by 
a  foreign  law,  competent  according  to  the  rules  of  inter- 
national jurisprudence  to  impose  them  ?    It  is  submitted 
that  they  are,  and  that  if  a  contract  were  made  abroad  in 
a  country  the  law  of  which  declared  that  all  contracts 
should  be  void  if  made  within  its  limits  without  the  local 
stamp,  it  could  not,  though  requiring  an  English  stamp 
under  s.  17  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1870,  be  sued  upon  in 
an  English  court  without  the  foreign  stamp  as  well,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  s.  3. 

It  should  be  remarked  that,  apart  from  these  statutory 
proviEdons,  no  duty  was  chargeable,  according  to  the 
earlier  Stamp  Acts,  on  agreements  not  made  within  Great 
Britain.  S.  2  of  the  Stamp  Act,  181 5  (55  Geo.  III. 
c.  184),  enacts  that  the  duties  specified  in  the  Act  shall 
be  raised,  levied,  and  paid  unto  and  for  the  use  of  the 
Crown,  in  and  throughov;t  the  whole  of  Great  Britain^  for 
and  in  respect  of  the  instruments,  matters,  and  things 
mentioned  in  the  schedule.  Accordingly,  it  was  held  by 
Lord  Kenyon  at  Nisi  Prius,  that  for  an  agreement  made 
on  board  a  ship  at  sea,  a  stamp  was  not  required.(&) 
The  stamp  was  always,  however,  essential  if  the  agreement 
was  actually  made  in  England,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  place  of  performance,  or  the  situs  of  the  subject- 
matter.((;)    These  decisions  were  upon  the  earlier  Stamp 

(a)  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  acoording  to  the  preamble,  the  object  of  i  &  2 
Qeo.  IV.  c.  ^5,  was  to  remove  doubts  in  cases  where  the  stamp  laws  of 
England  and  Ireland  came  into  competition. 

ni)  Ximenes  ▼.  Jaques^  1  Esp.  311. 

(^  Wright  Y.  Commi9$ioner9  of  Inland  Revenue,  11  Ex.  458;  BUmdake 
V.  Babb^  5  Bnrr.  2675. 
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Acts,  bnt  the  language  of  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  17,  cited    Paw  III. 
above,  is  even  less  ambiguous.     "  No  instrument  executed       ^^' 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Blingdom  ....  shall,  except    Cap.  VUL 
in  criminal  proceedings,  be  pleaded  or  given  in  evidence,    Ctrntract— 
or  admitted  to  be  good,  useful,  or  available  in  law  or  Formalities. 
equity,  unless  it  is  duly  stamped  in  accordance  with  the 
law  in  force  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  executed." 

Until  the  parsing  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1870,  the  stamps 
on  foreign  bills  of  exchange  were  regulated  by  17  &  r8 
Vict.  c.  83,  which  provided  (s.  3)  that  a  stamp  should  be  Stamps  on 
necessary  on  all  bills  drawn  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  eichange. 
whenever  they  should  be  paid,  indorsed,  transferred,  or 
otherwise  negotiated  within  the  United  Kingdom.  No 
stamp  was  required  on  bills  drawn  abroad  and  payable  in 
this  country  until  this  enactment ;  but  the  stamp  required 
is  not  of  course  made  a  formality  of  the  original  contract 
by  such  statutory  provisions.  It  does,  however,  become  a 
formality  of  the  contract  between  the  indorser  and  in- 
dorsee if  the  bill  is  indorsed  in  England,  and  then  is 
governed  as  such  by  the  lex  loci.  H,  therefore,  the  in- 
dorsee sued  the  indorser  in  a  foreign  court  on  a  foreign 
bill,  the  indorsement  having  taken  place  in  England,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  English  stamp  had  not  been  afBxed, 
the  foreign  Court  should  in  strictness  refuse  to  recognise 
the  indorser's  liability ;  though  seeus,  it  would  appear,  if 
the  English  statute  merely  said  that  the  bill  and  indorse- 
ment should  not  be  ffi'^en  in  evidence  without  the  English 
fitamp.(a)  The  Stamp  Act,  1870,  repealed  the  provisions 
of  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  83,  on  this  subject,  but  re-enacted 
them  in  another  form.  By  s.  5 1  it  is  provided  that  every 
person  into  whose  hands  any  bill  or  note  made  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom  comes  shall,  before  he  presents  for  pay- 
ment, or  indorses,  transfers,  or  in  any  manner  negotiates 
or  pays  such  bill  or  note,  affix  thereto  a  proper  adhesive 
stamp  and  cancel  the  same.  S.  54  imposes  a  penalty 
of  if  10  on  every  person  who  issues,  indorses,  transfers, 

(a)  Briitcw  r.  JSequeviUe,  5  Ex.  275  ;  Alves  r.  Hodgson,  7T.  B.  241,  and 
ante,  p.  355. 
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Part  HI.     negotiates,  presents  for  payment,  or  pays  any  bill  or  note 
_^*        liable  to  duty  and  not  stamped ;  and  further  enacts  that 
Cap.  VIII.    the  person  who  takes  or  receives  from  any  other  person 
Contract^    ^^7  such  bill  or  note  unstamped  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
Formalities,  recover  on  the  same,  or  to  make  the  same  available  for 
any  purpose  whatever.(a)    These  provisions  appear  to  go 
far  beyond  any  mere  regulations  of  evidence  and  pro- 
cedure,  so  that  the  principle  of  the  judgment  in  BrisUno 
V.  SequevUle  (b)  would  not  apply  to  them  if,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances just  supposed,  an  English  indorsee  were  to  sue 
the  indorser  in  a  foreign  court.    The  question  as  to  what 
amounted  to  indorsement,  negotiation,  or  transfer,  under 
the    earlier    statute,   arose    in    Oriffin  v.   Weatherley.{c) 
When,  however,  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange  which  has  been 
transferred  or  negotiated  in  England  is  sued  on  in  an 
English   court,  if  the  stamp  appear  to  be  on  it  at  the 
time  of  the  trial,  it  will  be  presumed,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,,  to  have  been  there  when  the 
bill  was  transferred  to  the  holder.(d)     As  to  the  necessity 
for  foreign  stamps,  it  is  now  enacted  by  the  Bills  of  Ex- 
change Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61),  s,  72^  that  a  foreign 
bill  is  not  invalid  by  reason  only  that  it  is  not  stamped  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  place  of  issue. 
Illegal  (c)  Legality  of  Contract. — Wide  as  the  operation  neces- 

^^^*'*^**  sarily  is  which  is  given  to  the  irUention  of  the  parties  to  a 
contract,  it  is  plain  that  it  can  have  no  effect  upon  the 
question  of  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  thing  con- 
tracted for.  No  law  can  permit  itself  to  be  evaded,  nor 
can  it,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  international 
jurisprudence,  sanction  the  evasion  of  a  foreign  law. 
Thus,  if  the  thing  contracted  to  be  done  is  illegal  by  the 
law  of  the  place  of  the  intended  performance,  the  contract 
should  be  held  void,  wherever  it  was  actually  entered 
into,  by  all  Courts  alike.  Where,  however,  it  is  the  con- 
tract itself,  the  exchange  of  a  certain  consideration  either 
for  any  or  for  a  certain  promise,  that  one  of  the  competing 


^3  &  34  Vict.  c.  97, 88.  ^i,  54.  (b)  5  Ex.  275. 

L  B.  3  Q.  B.  753.         (d)  Bradlaugk  ▼.  De  Bin,  L.  B.  3  C.  P.  286. 
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laws  claims  to  forbid,  the  question  assumes  a  different    Part  m. 
form.    In  sucli  a  case  it  would  seem  that  the  legality  of       ^f^' 
the  agreement  must  be  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place    Cap.  vni. 
where  it  is  made.     It  appears  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  a    Contract-^ 
contract  illegal  by  that   law  will  not  be  recognised  or     Legality, 
adopted  by  the  English  Courts ;  though  the  converse  case, 
where  a  contract  was  legal  where  made  but  is  forbidden 
by  English  law,  may  often  prove  a  more   complex  one. 
No  tribunal  can  of  course  be  called  upon  to  sanction  or 
enforce  any  agreement  which  is  contrary  to  its  own  notions 
of  justice  or  morality. 

First,  therefore,  with  regard  to  performance,  where  the  Performance 
thing  contracted  to  be  done  is  illegal  by  the  law  of  the  Ux^d*^ 
place  where  it  is  intended  to  do  it,  the  contract  is  void  in  celebrationis, 
all  courts  alike.  This  is  only  in  accordance  with  the 
general  principle  that  all  questions  relating  to  the  mode, 
time,  or  conditions  of  performance  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  parties  have  agreed  to 
perform ;  (a)  and,  subject  to  one  exception  to  be  presently 
noticed,  the  rule  is  firmly  established,  though  the  English 
authorities  on  the  point  are  scanty.  Thus,  an  agreement, 
to  be  carried  into  effect  in  this  country,  which  would  be 
void  on  the  ground  of  champerty  if  made  here,  is  not  the 
less  void  because  made  in  a  foreign  country  where  such  a 
contract  would  be  legal,  and  with  a  domiciled  subject  of 
that  foreign  country.(&)  In  BraTdey  v.  South-Eastern 
Railway  Company  (c)  the  distinction  between  a  case  of 
this  kind,  and  one  where  the  element  of  illegality  does  not 
touch  the  performance  of  the  agreement,  is  clearly  seen- 
The  question  was,  whether  the  railway  company,  who 
were  directed  by  English  statutes  to  charge  uniform  rates 
for  carriage,  could  impose  an  increased  charge  upon 
"  packed  parcels  "  received  at  Boulogne  for  conveyance  to 
London;  such  an  increased  charge  having  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  Courts  illegal  when  the  contract  was 

(a)  Branleu  ▼.  SotUk-Ea$tem  Ry.  Co.,  12  C.  B.  N.  8.  at  p.  71,  per  Tindal, 
C.J.,  in  TrixAey  ▼.  Vignier,  4  M.  &  S.  695,  704,  inM. 
(6)  QreU  T.  Lttry,  16  G.  B.  N.  S.  73.  (e)  12  C.  B.  N.  8.  63. 
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CorUraet — 
LegaUiy. 


Performance 

ilL 

lex 

solutionis. 


Pabt  nL  made  in  England,  (a)  What  the  company  contracted  to 
^^'       do  in  that  case  was  to  carry  a  packed  parcel,  part  of  the 

Cap.  Vin.  jonmey  being  in  England ;  and  as  there  was  no  illegality 
in  carrying  packed  parcels  in  England,  it  appears  to  have 
been  rightly  decided  that  the  contract  made  in  Boulogne 
for  an  increased  rate  of  payment  on  such  articles  could  be 
recognised  by  English  law.  ^'As  a  general  rale,''  said 
Erie,  C.J.,  "the  lex  loci  coTUractvs  governs  in  deciding 
whether  there  was  illegality  in  the  contract ;  and  according 
to  the  law  of  France  there  was  nothing  illegal."(J)  This 
dictum  must,  according  to  the  principle  now  under  con- 
sideration, be  qualified  by  regarding  the  ''  general  rule  "  as 
i^plicable  to  the  illegality  of  the  contract  itself,  and  not 
of  its  performance  merely.  It  may  indeed  be  supported 
in  another  sense,  by  remembering  that  when  a  question  of 
performance  arises  the  lex  loci  contractus  is  the  law,  not 
loci  celebrationis  but  solutionis.  In  Heriz  v.  Riera^{c)  re- 
ferred to  by  Westlake,  an  agreement  had  been  made  in 
Spain  between  a  merchant  and  an  officer  of  the  Spanish 
Grovemment,  which  the  fiduciary  position  of  the  latter 
rendered  void  by  Spanish  law.  The  plaintiff  alleged  a 
renewal  and  repetition  of  the  contract  out  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  an  allegation  which  was  held  to  be  unsupported 
by  sufficient  evidence;  but  Westlake  suggests  that  even 
if  such  a  promise  had  been  sufficiently  proved  it  would 
have  been  void  by  the  law  of  Spain  as  the  country  of  per- 
formance. In  Pattison  v.  Mills  {d)  a  contract  of  insurance 
was  made  in  Scotland  by  the  agent  of  an  English  insur- 
ance company  for  granting  a  marine  policy  in  London, 
during  the  operation  of  the  statute  (6  G«o.  I.  c.  i8)  which 
conferred  upon  certain  other  companies  a  monopoly  of 
marine  policies  of  insurance.  It  was  held  that  the  agree- 
ment, notwithstanding,  could  be  sued  upon ;  partly  upon 
the  ground  that  the  statute  was  not  intended  to  apply  to 
Scotland,  or  to  a  contract  to  insure  Scotch  property  entered 

(a)  Parker  v.  Cheat  Western  By.  Co.,  7  M.  &  G.  253 ;  11  C.  B.  545 ; 
Crouch  V.  Qr^  Northern  By.  Cb.,  11  Ex.  742. 
"*  12  C.  B.  N.  a  at  p.  72.  (c)  II  Sim.  318 ;  Weatlake,  §  193. 

,1  Dow  &  CI.  342. 
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into  in  Scotland ;  partly  upon  the  hypothesis  that  England    Past  m. 
was  not  necessarily  the  country  of  performance,  and  that  a       _^' 
policy  in  accordance  with  the  contract  might  even  have   Cap.  vm, 
been  granted  in  Scotland.    In  Bdbinson  v.  Eland  (a)  Lord    contract— 
Mansfield  went  beyond  the  principle  under  discussion,  and    Legally. 
expressed  an  opinion  that  a  bill  given  in  France,  for  a 
gaming  debt,  and  payable  in  England,  was  subject  to  the 
English  law  as  that  of  the  place  of  performance,  and  that 
the  holder  could  not  recover.     '^  The  law  of  the  place  of 
contract,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  "  can  never  be  the  rule, 
where  the  transaction  is  entered  into  with  an  express  view 
to  the  law  of  another  country  as  the  rule  by  which  it  is  to 
be  governed."    It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the 
question  of  illegality  in  the  performance  comes  within 'the 
general  rule  enunciated  by  Stoiy,  that  where  the  contract 
is  either  expressly  or  tacitly  to  be  performed  in  another 
place,  the  contract,  in  conformity  to  the  presumed  inten- 
tion of  the  parties,  is  to  be  governed,  as  to  its  validity, 
nature,  obligations,  and  interpretations,  by  the  law  of  the 
place  of  performance.(&)    It  is  probably  on  this  ground 
that  the  decision  in  SaimUon  v.  BousHUm  (c)  ought  in 
theory  to  be  supported.    In  that  case  it  was  held  that  an 
Eugliflh  Court  would  not  enforce  a  contract  void  by  English 
law  as  against  public  policy,  though  made  in  a  country 
where  no  such  rule  existed.   It  is,  however,  apparent  from 
the  facts  of  that  case  that  the  contract  (which  was  said  to 
be  in  restraint  of  trade)  was  intended  to  be  performed 
partially,  if  not  wholly,  in  England.(e2)    And  just  as  any 
connection  with  an  illegal  object  is  held  sufficient  in 
municipal  law  to  vitiate  a  contract,(e)  so  it  is  not  necessary  Illegal  object 
for  the  application  of  this  principle  to  private  international  ^^^1^*^. 
law  that  the  contract  to  which  exception  is  taken  should 


(a)  2  Barr.  1078.    Bat  now  see  Quarrier  v.  Colston^  i  Phill.  147. 
(M  Story,  §  280 ;  2  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  393.        (c)  14  Ch.  D.  35 1_ 
\a\  It  is  soi^sted  that  an  analogous  explanation  may  be  given  of  "lie 


▼.  Aody,  17  QTjB.  D.  300.  An  assignment  between  hnsband  and  wife  is 
in  one  sense  "perfonned  *  in  the  plaoe  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  when  its 
oonseqnences  follow. 

M  See  note  to  ColUniY.  Blantem,  i  Sm.  L.  C.  369,  and  per  lindal,  C.J., 
in  2>f  Begnii  t.  Armitt^tad^  10  Bing.  no. 
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Part  m.    be  expressly  to  do  some  action  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the 
^^'       place  of  intended  performance.   Thus,  the  vendor  of  goods 
Gap.  vm.    intended  to  be  smuggled  into  England,  who  had  lent  him- 
Contract—    ^®^  ^  ^®  unlawful  intention  by  packing  them  in  a  par- 
Legality.     ticular  way,  was  held  unable  to  recover  their  price ;  (a) 
though,  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  a  vendor 
who  had  a  knowledge  only  of  the  illegal  design,  to  the 
furtherance  of  which  he  had  not  himself  contributed,  was 
not  debarred  from  suing.(6)     The  decisions  in  the  two 
last-mentioned  cases  have  been  much  criticised,  and  ex- 
ception can  no  doubt  be  taken  to  the  reasoning  of  Lord 
Abinger  in  the  latter  of  the  two.     ^^The  distinction  is» 
when  he  takes  an  actual  part  in  the  illegal  adventure,  as 
in  packing  the  goods  in  prohibited  parcels  or  otherwise, 
there  he  must  take  the  consequences  of  his  act.     But  it 
has  never  been  said  that  merely  selling  to  a  party  who 
means  to  violate  the  laws  of  his  own  country  is  a  bad  con- 
tract  The  plaintiff  sold  the  goods ;  the  defendant 

might  smuggle  them  if  he  liked,  or  he  might  change  his 
mind  next  day ;  it  does  not  at  all  import  a  contract,  of 
which  the  smuggling  was  an  essential  part.''(c)  In  con- 
trast with  this  the  language  of  Eyre,  C.J.,  may  well  be 
placed.  "  Upon  the  principles  of  the  Common  Law,  the 
consideration  of  every  valid  contract  must  be  meritorious. 
The  sale  and  delivery  of  goods,  nay,  the  agreement  to  sell 
and  deliver  goods,  is  primd  fade  a  meritorious  considera- 
tion to  support  a  contract  for  the  price.  But  the  man  who 
sold  arsenic  to  one  who  he  knew  intended  to  poison  his 
wife  with  it,  would  not  be  allowed  to  maintain  an  action 

upon  his  contract Other  cases  where  the  means  of 

transgressing  a  law  are  furnished  with  knowledge  that 
they  are  intended  to  be  used  for  that  parpose  will  differ 
in  shade  more  or  less  from  this  strong  case ;  but  the  body 
of  the  colour  is  the  same  in  all.  No  man  ought  to  furnish 
another  with  the  means  of  transgressing  the  law,  knowing 

(a)  WaymeU  t.  Bead,  5 T.  B.  599;  i  Esp.  91 ;  Lightjbat  t.  ThnunU^ 
I  B.  &  P.  551  ;  Big^  ▼.  Lawrence,  3  T.  R.  A54. 

(6)  Holman  v.  JMnson,  Cowp.  341  ;  PeUecat  y.  AngtU,  a  C.  M.  &  B. 
311.  (c)  2C.M,&B.3i3. 
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that  he  intends  to  make  that  use  of  them/'(^)     ^^    ^^^  ™' 
tendency  which  was  exhibited,  in  the  cases  referred  to         ^"'' 
above,  to  extenuate  participation  not  indicated  by  overt   Cap^VIIIL 
acts  in  intended  smuggling,  is  no  doubt  due  to  another    CotdrwA-- 
theory,  which  has  established  itself  with  much  firmness  in    I^f^- 
English  jurisprudence,  that  the  obligations  of  revenue  laws  Bevenae  laws. 
have  less  claim  to  respect  than  any  other  legal  commands 
The  distiuction  between  malum  prohibitum  and  malum  in 
se  has  nowhere  taken  a  more  powerful  hold  upon  the  legal 
imagination.    Its  effect  in  extenuating  passive  participa- 
tion in  the  breach  of  our  own  revenue  laws  has  been 
already  indicated ;  but  it  has  had  a  wider  operation  still 
with  regard  to  those  of  foreign  countries ;  and  in  more 
than  one  case  it  has  been  held  that  an  act  declared  illegal 
by  a  foreign  revenue  law  as  the  law  of  the  intended  place 
of  performance  is  not  illegal  at  all,  but  can  be  validly  con- 
tracted for  in  England.    Thus,  a  contract  made  in  England 
to  defraud  the  revenue  laws  of  Portugal  was  supported  by 
Lord  Hardwicke ;  (b)  and  a  contract  to  insure  a  ship  in- 
tended to  engage  in  trade  with  a  Spanish  colony  forbidden 
by  the  mother  country  was  recognised  upon  the  same 
principle  by  Lord  MiMisfield.(c)     Modem  writers  have, 
however,  concurred  in  condemning  these  decisions,  and, 
though  the  theory  is  firmly  established  in  America  also, 
it  can  hardly  be  assumed  that  they  will  be  followed  in  the 
event  of  the  question  again  arising  here.(^ 

Secondly,  the  question  of  legality  may  arise  with  refer-  Illegality  of 
ence  to  the  contracting  of  the  agreement,  and  not  to  its  *ff^™*"*- 
performance.  The  consideration,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
may  either  be  an  unlawful  thing  in  itself  to  exchange  for 
any  promise,  or  unlawful  with  reference  to  the  particular 
promise  for  which  it  is  given.  There  is  no  authority  for 
saying  that  the  question  of  legality,  in  such  cases  as  these, 


(a)  lAgUfoot  v.  Teanmi,  i  B.  &  P.  551.  5^5. 
(6)  Bwchtr  Y.  Lawaon,  Cas.  temp.  Hard.  85, 191. 
(c)  Lever  ▼.  Fletcher,  Park.  Mar.  Ins.  i.  506.    .See 


(e)  Lever  ▼.  Fletcher ^  Park.  Mar.  Ins.  i.  506.    See  also  Sharp  v.  Taylor, 

2  PhilL  801 ;  Simeon  v.  BaeeU,  2  M.  &  a  94 ;  BazeU  v.  Meyer,  5  Taunt. 
824. 

Cd)  See  Story,  §  257 ;  Westlake,  §§  aoi,  202 ;  i  Cbitty,  Comm.  83,  84 ; 

3  Kent,  Comm.  266, 267. 
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Past  III.  is  determuied  by  any  other  law  than  that  of  the  place 
_^'       where  the  contract  is  entered  into,  except  the  dictum  in 

Cap.  vni.    Jicbinson  V.  Bland,(a)  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Cbniroct—    I^  Qtuirrier  V.  Colston  (b)  the  plaintiff  was  held  entitled 

Legality,  f^  ^^q  Ji^  England  for  money  lost  and  lent  at  gaming  on 
the  Continent,  where  there  was  no  law  prohibiting  snch 
practices ;  and,  thongh  in  that  case  there  was  no  lex  loci 
solv^ionis  to  compete  with  the  lex  loci  celebrationis^  the 
decision  is  valuable  as  showing  that  Lord  Mansfield's 
expression  of  opinion  in  Bcbinson  v.  Bland,  is  practically 
overruled.  Had  the  gaming  transactions  taken  place  in 
England,  the  whole  consideration  for  the  debt  would  have 
been  illegal  in  itself,  and  one  which  could  not  have  been 
lawfully  exchanged  for  any  promise.  In  Brardey  v.  SaiUhr 
Eastern  Sailway  Company  (c),  which  has  just  been  referred 
to,  it  was  conceded  that  the  English  statute  prohibited 
the  railway  company,  in  England,  from  contracting  to 
carry  ^'  packed  parcels  "  at  an  increased  rate,  or  from  de- 
parting under  any  circumstances  from  a  uniform  rate. 
This  promise  to  carry  was  therefore  an  unlawful  con- 
sideration to  exchange,  according  to  English  law,  for  any 
promise  but  one,  t.e.,  a  promise  to  pay  for  the  carriage 
according  to  the  uniform  statutory  rate.  But  the  per- 
formance of  the  promise,  the  carriage  of  the  goods,  was  in 
no  sense  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  perform- 
ance, and  the  lex  loci  celebrationis  was  therefore  allowed  to 
determine  for  itself  the  legality  of  the  interchange  of  pro- 
mises ;  just  as  in  Quarrier  v.  Colston  (d)  the  same  law  was 
left  to  pronounce  upon  the  legality  of  a  gaming  transaction. 
If  the  giving  of  the  consideration  for  the  promise  was  un- 
lawful in  the  first  instance  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  transaction  took  place,  a  renewal  of  the  promise  in 
another  country  where  the  contract  could  lawfully  have 
been  made,  as  by  giving  ^ew  bills  in  France  for  a 
gaming  debt  previously  contracted  in  England,  will  not, 

(a)  2  Barr.  1078. 

lb)  I  Phill.  147.    See  9  Anne,  c.  14,  8.  i,  and  z8  Geo.  II.  c.  34,  t.  3, 

(c)  12  C.  B.  S.  S.  63 ;  antej  p.  365.  (d)  t  Phill.  147. 
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without  fresh  consideration,  whitewash  the  original  ille-     Part  III. 
gaUty.(a)  t^' 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  doubted  how  far  these  con-    Cap.  vm. 
tracts  resulting  from  gaming  might  have  properly  come    contract^ 
under  the  head  of  those  agreements,  already  referred  to,     Legality. 
which  the   law  refuses   to  recognise,  wherever  they  are  immoral 
made  and  in  whatever  place  they  are  to  be  performed,  contracts, 
because  of  their  moral  turpitude  or  their  injurious  effect 
upon  the  interests  of  the  State  or  of  society.     It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  such  cases  properly  come  under  the 
domain  of  international  law  at  all,  inasmuch  as  the  inter- 
national element  in  them,  if  any,  is  obliterated   by  the 
brand  of  illegality  which  the  law  of  England,  as  the  lex 
/oriy  stamps  upon  them  as  soon  as  their  real  natare  is  made 
apparent.     Amongst   this   class   may  be  enumerated   all 
contracts  the  object  of  which  involves  a  breach  of  the 
national  neutrality  in  time  of  war,  or  is  calculated  to  lend 
assistance  to  insurgents  against  a  friendly  State ;  {b)  all 
contracts  for  future  immorality  or  illicit  connection  of  the 
sexes,  or  based  in  any  other  way  upon  moral  turpitude 
and  opix)sed  to  the  interests  of  justice.(c)     Contrary  to  Contrects 
what  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected,  a  contract  for  ^J^y*^™"*^ 
the  sale  of  slaves  does  not  appear  to  be  regarded  by  the 
English  law  as  so  tainted  with  turpitude  as  to  be  incapable 
of  recognition.    That  this  should  have  been  the  view  taken 
when  slaves  were  still  held  in  the  British  colonies,  and 
regarded  there  as  part  of  the  soil — ascripti  glebce — is  not, 
of  course,  a  matter  for  surprise ;  (d)  nor  that,  before  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  creation  of 
a  right  of  searching  Spanish  vessels  on  the  high  seas  with 
that  object,(e)  it  should   have  been  held  that  a  Spaniard) 

(a)  Wifnue-v,  CcSlander^  i  Boas.  393. 

W)  De  WUtz  T.  Hendfieh,  9  Moo.  586  ;  S.  C.  2  Bmg.  314 ;  Thompson 
y,  FdwleSf  2  Sim.  194  ;  Janes  v.  Garcia  dd  Rio,  i  T.  &  Russ.  297  ;  Yrisarri 
▼.  Clement,  2  C.  &  P.  N.  P.  C.  223  ^  Bing.  4^2 ;  Henninge  ▼.  Roihecluld, 
9  B.  &  C.  470 ;  4  BiDg.  315. . 


C.  223 £3  Biijg.  432 ;  Henninge  ▼.  Rt 
_^.  _  ,  ^      ^  ^^.335 1  Tayhr  ▼.  Barclay^  2  Sim.  213. 
(c)  ComT'Di'g.^Amnmpsit^F.  7  ;  CoUine t.  Blawtern,  2  Wils.  341.  1   Sm. 
0.  in  notie;  Madrazo  v.  WiOes^  3  B.  &  Aid.  353 ;  Forhee  t.  Uochrane, 
B.  &  C.  448.  (d)  Smith  v.  JBrown,  2  Salk.  666. 


2  B.  &  C.  448.'  '  "(d)  Smith  yVBrown,  2  Salk.  666. 

(e)  Wheaton,  Int.  Law  (Lawrence),  p.  259. 
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Part  III.  being  not  prohibited  from  canying  on  the  slave  trade  by 
_^'  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  might  recover  damages  in  an 
Cap.  vm.  English  conrt  in  respect  of  the  wrongful  seizure  by  a 
Contract—  British  Subject  on  the  high  seas  of  a  cargo  of  slaves  on 
Legality,  board  his  ship.(a)  The  slave  trade  is  not,  and  has  never 
been,  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations,(J)  except  by  conven- 
tion, and  the  action  therefore  was  no  doubt  maintainable. 
But  so  recently  as  i860  it  was  held  by  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  that  a  contract  might  be  made  by  a  British  sub- 
ject for  the  sale  of  slaves,  lawfully  held  by  him  in  a  foreign 
country  where  the  possession  and  sale  of  slaves  is  law- 
ful.(c)  The  defendants  in  that  case  were  the  directors  of 
an  association  or  partnership,  consisting  of  themselves  and 
others,  all  British  domiciled  subjects,  and  were  the  owners 
of  certain  slaves  in  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  where  slavery 
was  lawful.  The  action  was  brought  for  breach  of  a  con- 
tract of  sale,  and  the  question  turned  mainly  upon  the 
proper  construction  of  the  English  statutes  forbidding  the 
purchase,  sale,  or  barter  of  slaves  (5  Geo.  IV.  c.  113 ;  6  A  7 
Yict.  c.  98),  the  slaves  in  question  having  been  purchased 
by  the  defendants  themselves  in  Brazil  after  the  passing  of 
the  former,  but  before  the  commencement  of  the  last- 
mentioned  Act.  In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  it  was 
held  that  the  effect  of  the  two  statutes,  read  together,  was 
to  prohibit  the  trade  in  slaves  by  all  persons  within  the 
control  of  the  Legislature,  including  British  subjects  all 
over  the  world;  and  it  was  added,  that  the  fact  of  the 
plaintiff  being  a  foreigner  did  not  authorise  him  to  sue  in 
the  courts  of  this  country  for  the  breach  of  a  contract 
entered  into  by  an  English  subject  in  violation  of  English 
laws.(d)  This  judgment  was,  however,  reversed  on  appeal 
in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  by  four  judges  to  two,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  English  statutes  to 
prohibit  a  contract  by  a  British  subject  for  the  sale  of 
slaves,  lawfully  held  by  him  in  a  country  where  the  pos- 

{a)  Madrazo  v.  ITtBM,  3  B.  &  Aid.  353. 

(h)  WheatoD,  Int.  Law,  p.  256. 

(e)  Santa  v,  lUidqt,  6  C.  B.  N.  S.  841  ;  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  861. 

(a)  6  C.  B.  N.  S.  841,  862 ;  Etposito  ▼.  Bowden,  7  E.  &  B.  763. 
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session  and  sale  of  slaves  is  lawfaL    It  will  be  seen  that    Past  UI. 
this  decision,  as  did  that  of  the  judges  in  the  court  below,       ^^' 
proceeded  entirely  upon  the  intention  of  the  English   Cap.  VUL 
Legislature,  as  gathered  from  the  proper  interpretation  of    contract— 
the  English  statutes ;  nor  was  it  pretended  that  a  contract    Legality. 
for  the  sale  of  slaves  could  be  impeached  on  any  other 
ground.    The  history  of  English  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject gives  the  real  key  to  the  reasons  for  regarding  the 
subject  in  a  manner  so  opposed  to  that  which  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  the  spirit  of  English  law.     If  English  law  had 
been  always  that  which  it  is  now,  such  a  contract  would  no 
doubt  be  regarded  in  itself  as  something  iniquitous,  and 
incapable,  just  as  a  contract  for  prostitution,  of  enforce- 
ment in  an  English  court     But  inasmuch  as  the  rights 
of  slave-holders  were  at  one  time  an  integral  part  of  our 
own  law,  just  as  they  are  still  of  the  law  of  some  other 
countries,  it  is  plain  that  only  the  limitations  which  have 
been  placed  by  English  statutes  on  those  rights  can  be 
recognised  by  English  law,  and  that  a  contract  which  was 
once  legal  must  still  be  regarded  as  valid,  except  so  far 
as  its  legality  has  been  taken  away  by  positive  enactment 
It  cannot  be  asserted  that  such  a  contract  is  so  iniquitous 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  recognised  in  an  English  court,  no 
statute  having  declared  it  to  be  so ;  and  therefore,  although 
such  contracts  mAj  he  forbidden  by  English  law,  its  legality 
must  be  tested,  not  by  the  lex/orij  but  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  contract  was  made  or  where  it  was  to  be 
performed.(a)     ''In    this    case,"   said   Bramwell,  B.,  in 
Santos  V.  Illidge,  ''  the  plaintiff  sues  on  a  contract  made 
with  him,  a  Brazilian,  in  the  Brazils,  which  the  defendants 
can  lawfully  perform  there.    The  defendants  refuse  to 
perform  it,  and  give  as  a  reason  one  which  would  not  be 
good  there,  nor  probably  in  any  other  country  than  this, 
viz.,  that  the  performance  of  their  contract  there  would  be 
an  offence  against  the  laws  here,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  enforced  here."(^)    ^^  decision  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  was  in  effect  that  the  reason  was  not  in  fact  good 

(a)  Ante,  p.  365,  seq,        (h)  Santas  v.  lUidg^  8  0.  B.  N.  &  867. 
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Part  IIL  even  in  England,  though  it  no  doubt  would  have  been  had 
^       the  English  law  said  expressly  that  it  should  be.     "The 

Cap.  VIII.  general  run  of  laws  enacted  by  the  superior  State  are 
sup|)dsed  'to  be  calculated  for  its  own  internal  govern- 
ment, afid  do  not  extend  to  its  distant  dependent  coun- 
t^i^l^p'^ehidb,  bearing  no  p^urt  in  the  Legislature,  are  not 
therdfdire^^SipnrtiS  ordinary  and  daily  contemplation."(^) 
If  true  of  distant  dependencies,  it  is  ei  fortiori  so  with 
regard  to  foreign  independent  States,  that  a  Government, 
when  legislating  with  regard  to  acts,  doesf  "not  intend  to 
include  acts  to  be  performed  within  any.  territorial  limits 
but  its  own. 


Intrft- 
territorial 
operation 
of  law. 


SUMMAST, 
FORMALITIES  OF  CONTRACT. 

p.  352.  The  forms  and  ceremonies  whfch  the  law  of  the  place 

of  celebration  requires  for  the. constitution  of  a  contract 
are  necessary  and  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

P-  354-  But  where  the  lex  fori  demands  that  a  contract  shall  be 

evidenced  in  a  particular  manner,  these  rules  of  evidence 
must  be  complied  withj^ough  their  indirect  eflfect  is  to 
impose  a  formality  of  celt^^bration  not  required  by  the  lex 
loci  celebrationis  or  solutichns^OT  to  refuse  as  insufficient 
formalities  by  which  the  lexHoci  was  satisfied. 

P-  355-  Conversely,  the  lex  fori  may  admit  evidence  which  the 

lex  loci  would  have  rejected ;  but  the  contract,  though 
proved  as  a  fact,  will  in  such  cases  be  held  void  if  that 
evidence  shows  that  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  lex 
lod  for  the  validity  of  the  contract,  as  distinguished  from 
the  manner  of  proving  it,  were  not  fulfilled. 

p-  359-  The  general  rule,  that  formalities  are  governed  by  the 

lex  lod  (locus  regit  actum)  does  not,  however,  apply  to  con- 
tracts which  concern  immovable  property,  as  to  which  the 
lex  situs  prevails. 

pp.  360-363.        The  stamps  which  the  l&x  fori  requires  on  documents 

(a)  I  Bl.  Comm.  loi ;  Attamey-Qeneral Y.Stewart,  2  Mer.143.  Se®  -Sim^ 
$iUon  V.  BousiUotif  14  Ch.  D.  351. 
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execated  out  of  its  jurisdiction  are  rightly  prescribed  by    Past  IIL 
it  as  coming  under  the  head  of  evidence.  ^"^ 

Where  the  lex  fori  is  silent,  the  stamp  requirements  of   Cap.  VUL 
the  lex  loci  actus  mu^t  be  complied  with;  (except  as  to" 
foreign  bills  of  exchange,  as  to  which  see  45  &  46  Vict. 
c.  61,  s.  72  (i)  (a).) 

Legality  of  the  Contract, 

The  legality  of  a  contract  depends  generally  upon  the  p.  364- 
law  of  the  place  of  intended  performance. 

An  act  which  is  illegal  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  p.  365. 
is  intended  to  be  done  cannot  be  validly  contracted  for  in 
any  place. 

But  the  legality  of  the  making  of  the  agreement,  {.e.,  p«  369- 
the  giving  a  particular  consideration    for  a  particular 
promise — seems  to  depend  upon  the  lex  loci  a^^us. 

(d)  Essentials  of  Contract. — It  has  been  said  above  (a)  Intention 
that,  assuming  a  contract  to  be  legal,  the  intention  of  the  ^^ig^ 
parties  is  material  to  every  question  that  can  arise  upon  easentiaki. 
it,  except  that  of  their  capacity  to  enter  into  a  legal  obliga* 
tion  at  all.  And  the  question  of  the  formalities  necessary 
to  a  contract,  which  has  recently  been  considered,  is  not  at 
all  an  exception  to  that  rule,  inasmuch  as  the  parties  con- 
tracting are  presumed  to  have  submitted  themselves  for 
certain  purposes  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract 
is  entered  into,  and  to  have  intended  that  the  formalities 
required  by  that  law  should  be  fulfilled.  It  is  obvious 
that  every  man  who  contracts  at  all,  if  he  is  a  member  of 
a  civilised  community,  must  be  aware  that  his  contract 
will  be  governed,  so  far  as  its  formalities  are  ooncemed, 
by  some  system  of  law  or  another ;  and  the  system  of  law 
which  will  be  oftenest  in  his  mind  as  that  which  must 
claim  respect,  will  undoubtedly  be  the  system  of  law  by 
which  all  other  matters  are  regulated  in  the  place  where 
he  undertakes  his  legal  obligation.     To  undertake  such 

(a)  Piige  336. 
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Paat  III.  sn  obligation  something  must  be  done  or  said  there  and 
^^  then,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  something  will  be 
Cap.  VIIL  tested  by  the  same  law  that  regulates  all  other  actions 
Ckmtrae^  '^^  words  in  the  same  locality.  Such,  accordingly,  is 
EitentiaU,  presumed  by  private  international  law  to  have  been  the 
vrUerUion  of  the  contracting  parties ;  but  when  the  essentials 
of  the  contract  are  the  subject  of  consideration  (to  adopt 
the  distinction  between  forms  and  essentials  which  is 
drawn  in  Brook  v.  Brook  (a)  ),  it  is  plain  that  the  intention 
of  the  parties  cannot  be  so  simply  ascertained.  The 
legality,  for  example,  of  the  act,  or  any  of  the  acts,  for 
which  the  contract  stipulates,  cannot  depend  in  the  mind 
of  the  parties,  or  in  reason  and  fact,  upon  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  promise  to  do  it  is  given.  Whether  any 
'  act  is  a  lawful  one  or  not  must  depend  entirely,  if  words 
have  any  meaning,  upon  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is 
to  be  done.  On  this  point  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that 
the  intention  of  the  parties  is -at  all  material;  the  law 
does  not,  strictly  speaking,  presume  them  to  have  intended 
anything  except  obedience  to  the  proper  law,  whatever 
that  might  be ;  but  it  does  presume  them  to  have  known 
that  the  legality  of  every  act  depends  upon  the  law  of  the 
place  of  intended  performance,  as  a  maxim  both  of  juris- 
prudence and  of  common-sense.  Again,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  obligation  which  the  contracting  parties  take 
upon  themselves  must  of  course  be  defined  and  regulated, 
whether  by  construction  or  implication,  by  some  law ;  and 
undoubtedly,  so  long  as  they  propose  to  stipulate  for 
nothing  that  is  in  any  sense  illegal,  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  is  entitled  to  decide 
what  law  must  be  referred  to  for  the  purpose.  K  the 
contracting  parties  were  told  beforehand  the  exact  law 
that  was  to  regulate  their  contract,  they  could  obviously 
contract  for  any  lawful  object  they  pleased,  by  the  nse 
of  proper  forms  and  proper  language.  It  would  then  be 
in  fulfilment  of  their  intention  to  apply  the  law  whose 
provisions  had  been  in  their  minds  to  the  contract  when 
made.      Now,  whether  parties  to  a  contract  are  told  or 

(a)  9  H.  L.  C.  193. 
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not,  they  will  always  assume  some  law  or  other  as  that  Part  m. 
which  is  to  govern  the  obligation.  The  proper  law,  ^^' 
therefore,  to  be  eventually  applied  by  any  tribunal  for  Cajp.  vm. 
this  purpose  is  that  which  will  most  frequently  and  most  ^obnJro^^ 
naturally  be  assumed  by  ignorant  parties  to  a  contract  as  EssentiaU, 
that  by  which  their  liabilities  are  defined.  The  principle 
is  well  demonstrated  by  Lord  Brougham,  speaking  of  the 
rule  which  refers  solemnities  to  the  lex  lod,  in  Warrender 
V.  WaTr&ndeT{a):  "This  is  sometimes  expressed,  and  I 
take  leave  to  say  inaccurately  expressed,  by  saying  that 
there  is  a  comUas  shown  by  the  tribunals  of  one  country 
towards  the  laws  of  the  other  country.  Such  a  thing  as 
eomitas  or  courtesy  may  be  said  to  exist  in  certain  cases, 
as  where  the  French  Courts  inquire  how  our  law  would 
deal  with  a  Frenchman  in  similar  or  parallel  circumstances, 
and,  upon  proof  of  it,  so  deal  with  an  Englishman  in  those 
circumstances.  This  is  truly  a  coviitas^  and  can  be  ex- 
plained on  no  other  ground ;  and  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  with  all  respect  for  the  usage,  it  is  not  easily  recon- 
cilable to  any  sound  reason.  But  when  the  Courts  of  one 
country  consider  the  laws  of  another  in  which  any  contract 
has  been  made,  or  is  alleged  to  have  been  made,  in 
construing  its  meaning,  or  ascertaining  its  existence,  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  acting  from  courtesy,  ex  comitate  ; 
for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  subject-matter  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  the  parties,  and  that  they  did  solemnly 
bind  themselves ;  and  it  is  clear  that  you  must  presume 
them  to  have  intended  what  the  law  of  the  country 
sanctions  or  supposes,  and  equally  clear  that  their  adopt- 
ing the  forms  and  solemnities  which  that  law  prescribes 
shows  their  intention  to  bind  themselves ;  nay  more,  it  is 
the  only  safe  criterion  of  their  having  entertained  such  an 
intention.  Therefore,  the  Courts  of  the  country  where  the 
question  arises  resort  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  the 
contract  was  made,  not  ex  comitcUey  but  ex  debito  jvstitioR; 
and  in  order  to  explicate  their  own  jurisdiction  by  discover- 
ing that  which  they  are  in  quest  of,  and  which  alone  they 
are  in  quest  of,  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  parties." 

(a)  9Bligh,  115. 
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CoDBtraction 
of  contract 
^OTorned  by 
intention. 


In  deciding,  therefore,  upon  the  proper  law  to  be 
applied  to  the  essentials  of  a  contract,  we  must  be  guided 
by  the  intention  of  the  contracting  parties ;  and  it  will  be 
convenient  first  to  understand  clearly  what  the  essentials 
are,  having  treated  in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  legality 
of  those  acts  which  are  forbidden  by  one  and  allowed  by 
another  of  the  competing  laws.  Under  the  term  esserUials 
may  be  classed  generally  everjrthing  that  does  not  come 
under  the  description  oi  farms.  And,  taking  them  in  their 
natural  order,  these  will  be : — 

(i)  The  construction  and  interpretation  of  the  actual 
words,  parol  or  written,  by  which  the  obligation  is  con- 
stitated. 

(2)  The  nature  and  effect  of  the  obligation  which  results 
from  those  words,  properly  construed  and  understood,  or 
which  is  implied  by  the  law  from  proved  or  admitted  facts, 
without  the  use  of  any  language  at  all.. 

(3)  The  performance  of  the  contract. 

(4)  The  defeasance  or  discharge  of  the  contract  other- 
wise than  by  performance. 

(i)  Construction  and  IrUerpretation  of  Contracts. — ^The 
construction  and  interpretation  of  contracts  being  nothing 
more  than  the  exact  definition  of  what  the  parties  meant 
by  their  words  (and,  in  the  case  of  implied  contracts, 
it  might  perhaps  be  said,  by  their  silence),  appears  to 
depend  mot^  absolutely  upon  the  intention  of  the  parties 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  subject.  Now,  in  those  cases 
where  the  contract  has  been  executed  in  a  foreign  country 
where  the  parties  to  it  are  domiciled,  there  can  obviously 
be  little  or  no  doubt.  The  lex  domicilii  is  also  that  of  the 
loci  celebrationis^  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
parties  intended  that  their  language  should  be  interpreted 
by  any  other  law.(a)  Inasmuch  as  intention  is  a  question 
of  fact,  it  is  no  doubt  conceivable  that  language  might  be 
used  in  such  a  contract  which  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
plained only  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  perf ormance,  but 

(a)  Anstruther  ▼.  Adair,  2  My.  &  K.  513,  516 ;  Tkurbum  v.  Steward, 
L.  B.  3  P.  C.  504. 
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it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  question  of  interpretation    Vaxt  ILL 
could  arise  apart  from  that  of  performance,  which  will       ^^ 
require  separate  consideration.    Subject  to  this  reservation,    Cap.  vm. 
it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  when  a  contract  is  made    chntraet-- 
abroad  in  the  country  of  the  domicil  of  the  parties  to  it,  an  Congtrwtum, 
English  Court  will  interpret  its  language  by  that  law.(a) 
But  when  the  place  of  execution  and  the  domicil  of  the 
parties  are  different,  a  further  and  more  difficult  question 
arises,  nor  is  it  always  easy  to  see  which  of  the  competing 
laws  should  give  way.     On  this  point  the  language  of 
Story,  indeed,  is  distinct  enough,  if  the  decisions  cited 
by  him  in  support  of  it  warranted  its  acceptation  without 
reserve. 

''The  general  rule,  then,  is  that,  in  the  interpretation  of  Conflict  of 
contracts,  the  law  and  custom  of  the  place  of  contract  are  ^  oonMUi 
to  govern  in  all  cases  where  the  language  is  not  directly 
expressive  of  the  actual  intention  of  the  parties,  but  is  to 
be  tacitly  inferred  from  the  nature  and  objects  and  occasion 
of  the  contract.  The  rule  has  been  fully  recognised  in  the 
courts  of  common  law ;  and  it  has  been  directly  decided  by 
those  Courts  that  the  interpretation  of  the  contract  must 
be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  contract 
is  made.  And  the  rule  is  founded  in  wisdom,  sound  poUcy, 
and  general  convenience."(6)  The  English  cases  cited 
in  support  of  this  proposition  are  Trimbey  v.  Vignier^(c) 
Be  la  Vega  v.  Vian7Ui,(d)  and  British  Linen  Company 
V.  I)rummond,(e)  but  none  of  them  lays  down  distinctly 
that,  in  cases  where  the  domicil  of  the  parties  and  the 
place  where  the  contract  was  made  differ,  an  English  Court 
will  interpret  the  language  of  the  contract  by  the  law  of 
the  latter  place  in  preference  to  all  others.  In  Trimhey 
V.  Vignier  it  is  no  doubt  said  by  Tindal,  C.J.,  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  contract  must  be  governed  by  the 
laws  of  the  country  where  the  contract  was  made  (lex  lod 
eon>tradvs)f  while  the  mode  of  suing  and  the  time  within 
which  the  action  must  be  brought  must  be  governed  by 

(a)  Dela  Vega  v.  Vianna,  i  B.  &  Ad.  284 ;  Chod  ▼.  Good,  xz  Beav.  314. 

(b)  Stoiy.  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  27.  (e)  i  Bing.  N,  C.  151. 
(a)  I  B.  &  Ad.  2S4.  (e)  ID  B.  &  C.  903. 
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Pakt  IIL    the  law  of  the  country  where  the  action  is  brought  {in 

_^       ordinandis  judidiSy  loei  consuetvdo^  vbi  offiMir),    It  is  plain, 

Cap.  Vin.    however,  first,  that  the  conflict  of  law  here  referred  to  was 

Cmuract—    *^®  conflict  between  the  lex  lod  contractus  and  the  lex  fori 

OongtrueHon.  on  a  question  which  it  was  contended  was  one  of  pro- 

oedure ;  and,  secondly,  inasmuch  as  the  point  there  decided 

was  that  the  effect  of  a  blank  indorsement  in  France  of  a 

note  made  in  that  country  must  be  decided  by  the  French 

law,  it  is  evident  that  the  question  was  not  one  of  the 

interpretation  of  language  at  all,  but  of  the  nature  and 

efiect  of  the  obligation  which  the  language  created — a 

matter  which  belongs  properly  to  the  next  heading  of  the 

subject.     In  De  la  Vega  v.  Vianna  the  question  was  also 

one  which  was  contended  to  belong  to  procedure  aa^  part 

of  the  remedy,  and  was  so  held ;  and  in  addition  to  tkis, 

both  the  parties  were  obviously  domiciled  in  the  country 

where  the  contract  was  made.    The  point  is  put  briefly  by 

Lord  Tenterden,  C.J.,  who  says :  "  The  plaintiff  and  the 

defendant  were  both  foreigners ;  the  debt  was  contracted 

in  Portugal,  and  it  appears  that,  by  the  law  of  that  country, 

the  defendant  would  not  have  been  liable  to  arrest 

A  person  suing  in  this  country  must  take  the  law  as  he 
finds  it ;  he  cannot,  by  virtue  of  any  regulation  in  his  own 
country,  enjoy  greater  advantages  than  other  suitors  here, 
and  he  ought  not  therefore  to  be  deprived  of  any  superior 
advantage  which  the  law  of  this  country  may  confer."(^0 
It  is  quite  clear  that  this  decision  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  principles  on  which  the  language  of  a  foreign  contract 
is  to  be  interpreted,  and  it  has  been  cited  as  an  authority 
on  that  point  only  by  reason  of  a  dictum  quoted  in  it  of 
Heath,  J.,  in  Melan  v.  Ihike  of  Fitzfavie8y(b)  to  the  effect 
that  in  construing  contracts  the  Courts  must  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  the  country  where  they  are  made.  That 
too,  however,  was  a  case  of  procedure,  in  which  the  /«b 
fori  claimed  to  be  heard ;  and  the  same  observation  may 
be  made  as  to  British  Linen  Company  v.  Drummond,  the 

(a)  I  B.  &  Ad.  287,  388. 

(6)  I  B.  &  P.  138 ;  and  see  Talleyrand  v.  Boulanger,  3  Ves.  Jtnu  447. 
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third  case  on  which  Story  relies  for  his  proposition,  which     Pabt  III. 
turned  on  the  applicability  of  the  English  Statute  of  Limi-       ^^' 
tations  to  a  contract  made  abroad.  Cap.  VIII. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  expression  "  inter-    cb»<rart— 
pretation  of  contracts  "  is  an  ambiguous  term,  in  the  sense  Constructum. 
that  it  has  been  used  with  more  than  one  meaning.     Story  ContracU— 
apparently  employs  it,  as  it  was  in  fact  employed  in  one  lw>^  io*«r- 
or  two  of  the  cases  just  cited,  as  comprising  the  general  ^™ 
explanation  and  definition  of  the  agreement  which  has 
been  formulated  between  the  parties,  the  rights  arising 
out  of  it,  and  the  effect  of  the  relation  which  it  has  con- 
stituted.   It  will  be  obvious  that  the  construction  or  inter- 
pretation of  the  language  of  the  contract  will  be  included 
in  the  phrase  so  used;  and  as  the  necessity  of  distin- 
guishing the  part  from  the   whole  did  not  often  arise, 
authorities  on  one  point  were  accepted  as  equivalent  to 
authorities  on  another.    That  Story  did  not  mean  to  lay 
down  as  an  absolute  rule,  that  the  law  of  the  place  where 
a  contract  was  made  must  of  necessity  decide  all  questions 
which  may  arise  on  the  construction  of  its  language,  is 
plain  from  what  he  goes  on  to  add  to  the  language  quoted 
above.     "  Especially,  in  interpreting  ambiguous  contracts, 
ought  the  domicil  of  the  parties,  the  place  of  execution, 
the  various  provisions  and  expressions  of  the  instrument, 
or  other  circumstances  implying  a  local  reference,  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  ."(a) 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  Story  did  Indida  of 
intend  on  this  question  to  advocate  any  imperative  rule  Ihe^iSrfiaih 
in  favour  of  the'  place  where  the  contract  was  actually  role. 
executed;  and  the  true  principle  was  laid    down    by 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  more  general  language :  "  What 
is  to  be  the  law  by  which  a  contract  or  any  part  of  it 
is  to  be  governed  or  applied  must  be  always  a  matter 
of  construction  of  the  contract  itself  as  read  by  the  light  of 
the  subject-matter  and  of  the  surrounding  circumstances. 
Certain  presumptions  or  rules  in  this  respect  have  been 
laid  down  by  juridical  writers  of  different  countries  and 

(a)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  27. 
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Pabt  m.  accepted  by  the  Courts,  based  upon  common-sense,  upon 
_^*  business  convenience,  and  upon  the  comity  of  nations; 
Cap.  VIII.  but  these  are  only  presumptions  or  prirrUi  facie  rules,  that 
Comtract-^  are  capable  of  being  displaced  wherever  the  clear  intention 
Construction,  q(  the  parties  can  be  gathered  from  the  document  itself 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  The  broad  rule 
is  that  the  law  of  a  country  where  a  contract  is  made  pre- 
sumably governs  the  nature,  the  obligation,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  it,  unless  the  contrary  appears  to  be  the 
express  intention  of  the  parties,  "(a)  In  other  words,  the 
intention  of  the  parties  must  govern ;  and  the  parties  will 
be  presumed  to  have  intended  the  lex  loci  celebrationis^ 
unless  the  contrary  be  shown.  They  may  of  course  con- 
tract with  express  reference  to  some  particular  foreign 
law;  and  in  such  cases  the  foreign  law  will  only  be 
admitted  within  the  limits  of  that  reference,  and  not 
generally — e.g.y  not  as  to  foreign  creditors.(J)  And  ac- 
cordingly where  an  English  policy  provided  for  general 
average ''  as  per  judicial  foreign  statement,"  it  was  held  that 
the  foreign  law  could  not  be  invoked  to  decide  what  were 
and  what  were  not  "  perils  of  the  sea.  "(c)  Substantially 
the  same  law  had  been  laid  down  as  long  ago  as  1820 
in  the  case  of  Lansdoxon  v.  Laii8down,(d)  which  came 
before  the  House  of  Lords  on  appeal  from  the  Irish  Court 
of  Chancery,  the  point  being  whether  the  words  "  lawful 
money  of  Great  Britain  "  in  a  marriage  settlement  executed 
in  England  b^  parties  domiciled  there  meant  lawful  money 
at  the  rate  of  English  or  Irish  currency,  the  "  lawfid 
money  "  issuing  as  a  rent-charge  out  of  land  in  Ireland. 
It  was  held,  on  the  whole  instrument,  that  the  intention 
of  the  parties  was  that  the  money  should  be  paid  at  the 
English  rate  of  currency,  notwithstanding  the  local  situa- 
tion of  the  land.  ^'  In  the  naked  case  of  a  charge  upon 
lands,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  ^^  the  law  is  clear  and  settled ; 
but  upon  wills  and  instruments  of  marriage  contract  all 

(a)  Jaedbs  ^,Cr4dk  LyonnaU,  12  Q.  B.  D.  589,  599.    Cf,  Chamberlain  y. 
Ntanery  15  Ch.  D.  614. 
(h)  Bx  parte  Dever,  Re  Stise  and  JSmith,  18  Q.  B.  D.  660. 
(c)  Oreer  ▼.  Fbole,  5  Q.  B.  D.  272.  {d)  2  Bligh,  60. 
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the  cases  cited  anthorise  a  distinction.    In  snch  cases  the     Part  m. 
intention  of  the  person  making  the  will,(a)  and  of  the       ^^' 
parties  to  the  contract,  is  to  be  collected  from  the  diflFerent    Cap.  vm. 

parts  of  the  instrmnent In  this  case  there   are    Cfmract— 

thronghont  the  settlement  charges  on  English  as  well  as  Constntctwn, 
Irish  estates.  Can  it  be  said,  as  to  any  of  these  charges,  interpretAtion 
that  a  diiSerent  sam  is  to  be  paid  to  the  person  entitled,  of  langaage. 
according  to  the  site  of  the  estates  oat  of  which  the  money 
is  drawn?  In  those  instances  where  Irish  estates  only 
are  charged,  the  situation  and  conduct  of  the  parties,  and 
the  language  of  the  instrument  of  contract,  show  that  they 
meant  English  currency."(&)  In  Kearney  v.  King  (c)  it  was 
held  that  a  sum  of  money  named  in  a  promissory  note  - 
meant  a  sum  of  money  according  to  the  currency  of  the 
place  where  the  note  was  made;  but  Story  points  out 
(§  272)  that  in  this  case  the  place  where  the  contract  was 
made  is  also  presumed  to  be  the  place  of  intended  per- 
formance by  payment,  so  that  there  is  a  double  indication 
of  the  intention  of  the  parties.  The  same  point  was  as- 
sumed in  Sprowle  v,  Legg,(d)  on  the  authority  of  the  last- 
mentioned  case.  But  the  domicil  of  the  husband,  being 
also  the  sUm  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  trust,  has  been 
preferred  to  the  locus  celebrationis  in  construing  a  marriage 
settlement,  so  far  as  that  part  of  the  trust  property  was 
concerned ;  the  domicil  of  the  wife  being  preferred  as  to 
other  trust  property  dealt  with  by  the  same  deed,  and 
situate  in  the  country  of  her  domicil.  The  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  are  not  so  important  as  the  fact 
that  intention  was  applied  as  the  sole  test.  '^  I  infer  and 
collect,"  said  Hall,  V.O.,  "  from  the  trusts  of  the  contract, 
that  there  was  an  intention  that  there  should  be  a  difiEer- 
ence  between  them :  that  one  set  should  be  construed  as 
being  English  and  the  other  as  being  Scotch."(e)    The  in- 

(a)  More  recent  decisione^owever,  have  eatabliflhed  the  lex  domiciUi  as  the 
sole  intenreter  of  a  will.     Vide  ante,  p.  262. 

(6)  2  Bl  88,  93.  Vide  Fhippn  v.  Anglesea,  5  Vin.  Ab.  209;  i  P.  Wms, 
696.  (c)  2  B.  &  Aid.  301.  (d)  iB.  &  C.  16. 

(e)  Chamberlain  v.  Napier,  15  Oh.  D.  614.  Cf.  Bernard  v.  White, 
W.  N.  1887,  p.  8 ;  and  now  see  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  72  (4)  (Bills  of 
Exchange  Act,  1882.) 
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Part  m.    tention  to  regulate  a  marriage  settlement  by  a  particnlar 
'_^'       law  may  of  course  be  expressed  in  plain  tenDS.(a) 

Cap.  Vin.        The  question  was  mooted  in  the  modem  case  of  Ikfni  v. 

Contract—  ^^^^A  (5)  under  the  following  circumstances.    The  plain- 
Oorutruetion.  tiffs  had  effected  an  insurance  with  the  defendants  on 
certain  specie  on  board  a  vessel  owned  and  registered  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  policy,  for 
the  voyage  from  London  to  Constantinople.    Before  the 
ship  sailed  she  was  sold  to  a  Russian  company,  and  the 
requisite  formalities  to  effect  a  change  of  her  nationalitj 
accordingly  were  duly  complied  with.     She  sailed  under 
the  Russian  flag,  and  was  stranded  near  Gallipoli  before 
reaching  her  destination.    The  specie  was  saved,  and  was 
taken  charge  of  by  the  nearest  Russian  consul  until  the 
rights  of  the  owners  of  the  ship  and  cargo  should  be 
adjusted  according  to  Russian  law,  which  prevailed  within 
Turkish  territory  as  to  Russian  subjects  and  Russian  pro- 
perty by  specijJ  treaty  provisions  with  the  Porte.     The 
owners  of  the  specie,  in  order  to  regain  possession  of  it, 
were  ultimately  compelled  to  pay  a  much  larger  sum, 
under  the  name  of  salvage  or  general  average,  than  would 
have  been  imposed  upon  them  if  the  loss  had  been  ad- 
justed according  to  English  law;  and  the  question  was 
whether  this  was  a  loss  within  the  meaning  of  the  words 
of  the  policy  which  the  underwriters  were  compelled  to 
make  good.     It  was  assiuned  in  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment that  English  law,  as  the  les)  loci  eeUbrationis^  must 
govern  the  interpretation  of  the  policy ;  and  Clockbum, 
C.J.,  expressed  his  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the 
English  law  must  govern,  though  not  expressly  to  the 
reason  given.(c)    The  decision  was  against  the  under- 
writers, apparently  on  the  ground  that,  whether  the  policy 
was  construed  by  English  law  or  not,  the  loss  was  one 
fairly  covered  by  its  provisions ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  the  alleged  right  of  the  English  law  to  prevail 
as  the  lex  loci  celebrationis,  it  should  be  observed  that  the 


(a) 


As  in  Hernando  ▼.  SencteUy  37  Ch.  D.  284. 
•)  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  414.  (c)  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  43a,  445. 
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vessel  was  English  when  the  policy  was  effected,  and  that,  Pakt  m. 
if  her  nationality  had  not  been  changed,  the  English  law,  ^^ 
instead  of  the  Russian,  would  have  regulated  the  rights  Cap.  vm. 
of  the  parties  in  the  event  of  the  loss  which  happeijed ;  Cf^ntraet-- 
so  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  in  favour  Oongtructum. 
of  the  English  law  as  the  law  to  govern  the  interpretation 
of  the  policy,  may  be  referred  as  much  to  the  undoubted 
intention  of  the  parties  as  to  the  fact  that  the  contract 
was  made  in  England.  And  it  has  since  been  clearly  held 
that  although  it  is  competent  to  an  underwriter  on  an 
English  policy  to  stipulate  that  it  shall  be  construed  or 
applied  in  whole  or  in  part  according  to  a  particular 
foreign  law,  yet,  except  when  so  stipulated,  the  English 
law  is  to  prevail.(a)  In  King  of  Spain  v.  Machadojp)  a 
much  older  case,  it  appears  to  have  been  assumed  that 
any  instrument  executed  abroad  was  to  be  construed  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  was  executed. 
It  is  undeniable,  therefore,  that  although  in  theory  the 
place  of  execution  is  only  one  of  the  proofs  which  are 
admitted  to  show  the  intention  of  the  parties,  never- 
theless, with  regard  to  the  interpretation  and  construction 
of  their  language,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  case  in  which 
the  testimony  furnished  by  it  has  not  been  held  conclusive. 
In  Cood  V,  Cood(c)  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  was  called  in  by  Lord  Bomilly  to  construe 
'  the  language  used ;  but  in  that  case  the  English  law,  the 
law  of  the  domicil,  was  also  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  letter  containing  the  ambiguous  language  was  de- 
spatched, nor  were  the  reasons  given  for  the  preference  of 
that  particular  law  (which  was  also,  of  course,  the  lex  fori) 
very  clearly  expressed.  The  subject-matter  of  the  cor- 
respondence was  the  partition  of  the  real  and  personal 
estate  of  a  testator  in  Chili;  and,  though  the  question 
whether  the  letters  amounted  to  a  binding  contract  was 
decided  in  the  manner  just  described,  the  decision  was 
apparently  arrived  at  after  a  general  survey  of  the  cir- 


!; 


[a)  Cfreer  ▼.  -Rwfe,  5  Q.  B.  D.  27a.  (6)  4  Robs.  225,  239. 

(c)  33  Beav.  314. 

2  B 
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Pabt  m.    camstaaces,  including  the  fact  that  part  of  the  property 

^^'       affected  was  land  situate  abroad. 
Cap.  VIII.       There  is  a  certain  analogy,  which  is  referred  to  by 
Q„f^fg^jt^    Story,(a)  between  the  relation  of  the  local  law  to  a  con- 
OonttrucHon,  tract  celebrated  abroad,  and  that  of  the  local  custom  to  an 
Interoretotion  agricultural  or  commercial  contract  entered  into  in  some 
by  local  particular  part  of  England;  but  it  is  only  an  analogy, 

aSaJfl^  to    and  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.    Local  custom  in  England 
localiaw.        may  ]yQ  regarded,  within  its  territorial  limits,  as  part  of 
the  Common  Law  by  adoption,  and  the  law,  in  following  it, 
merely  obeys  itself;  but  there  is  an  obvious  distinction 
between  this  principle  and  that  which  requires  English  law 
to  accept  the  interpretation  and  explication  of  a  law  wholly 
foreign  to  itself.    The  latter  rule  can  only  be  defended  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  the  English  law  that  every  man's 
lawful  contract  shall  be  interpreted  by  reference  to  his  in- 
tention, and  on  the  further  ground  that  a  man  who  con- 
tracts abroad  intends  that  the  interpretation  of  the  foreign 
law  shall  be  invoked.     The  rule  is  not,  therefore,  an  abso- 
lute one,  and  will  be  excluded  by  proof  that  the  intention 
did  not  in  fact  exist ;  while  the  rule  that  English  contracts 
are  to  be  construed  with  reference  to  every  proved  local 
custom  is  imperative,  and  the  operation  of  the  custom  is 
only  excluded  by  express  stipulation  to  that  effect,  or  by 
something  in  the  contract  wholly  inconsistent  with  its 
admission.(%)    It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  cus- ' 
toms  affecting  the  land,  as  those  relating  to  agricultural 
tenancy,  are  the  only  customs  that  can  strictly  be  called 
local ;  and  even  these  are  not  incorporated  with  the  con- 
tract as  essential  to  its  interpretation  because  the  contract 
is  made  in  a  particular  locality,  but  because  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  contract  is  there  situate.    A  lease  of  Eng- 
lish land  made  abroad  would  certainly  be  construed  witii 
reference  to  the  agricultural  customs  of  the  country  where 
the  land  was  situated.     It  therefore  appears  hardly  justi- 

(a)  Stoiy.  §  27a 

(6)  WiggleiiooHh  ▼.  DaUison,  DongL  201 ;  Button  ▼.  Warren,  1 3f .  &  W. 
474 ;  Myer$  ▼.  Sari,  3  E.  &  E.  306. 
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fiable  to  cite  the  English  law  as  to  the  effect  of  agricul-     Part  III. 
tural  customs  npoix  contracts  as  an  authority  for  the       '^^ 
proposition  that  the  true  interpretation  of  a  contract    Cap.  VIIT. 
must  be  according  to  the  usage  of  the  country  where  it    contract— 
was  mada(a)    And  the  custom  which  is  imported  into  Constrwuion, 
many  commercial  contracts,  which  have  no  relation  to       "' 
the  soil,  is  not  the  custom  of  a  particular  locality  as  such, 
but  the  custom  of  a  particular  trade,  market,  profession, 
or  association ;  (V)  in  which  case  its  operation  is  no  doubt 
admitted  wholly  on  the  ground  of  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  but  does  not  in  any  way  show  that  the  law  of  the 
place  where  a  contract  is  made  has  of  its  own  nature  any 
claim  to  express  that  intention.     The  correct  view  was 
clearly  stated  by  Lord  Kiagsdown  in  a  case  before  the 
Privy  Council  in  i8Sg.(e)    "  When  evidence  of  the  usage 
of  a  particular  place  is  admitted,  to  add  to  or  in  any 
manner  affect  the  construction  of  a  written  contract,  it  is 
admitted  only  on  the  ground  that  the  parties  who  made 
the  contract  are  both  cognizant  of  the  usage,  and  must  be 
presumed  to  have  made  their  agreement  with  reference  to 
it.     But  no  such  presumption  can  arise  when  one  of  the 
parties  is  ignorant  of  it."    The  analogy,  in  fact,  which 
exists  between  these  cases,  in  which  no  conflict  of  law 
arises,  and   cases  properly  belonging   to  the  domain  of 
private  international  law,  is  useful  only  as  establishing 
this  general  proposition,  that  all  contracts  are  to  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  intention  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, and  that  any  rules,  whether  of  local  or  commercial 
custom  or  foreign  law,  will  be  admitted  to  aid  in  the 
interpretation,  if  it  appears  that  they  were  in  the  mind 
and  intention  of  the  parties  when  the  contract  was  made. 

(2)  Nature  and  Incidents  of  the  Obligation  of  a  Cim- Nature  and 
tract. — ^The  words  by  which  the  contract  was  entered  into  obHgatiOT!*^ 
having  been  rightly  interpreted  and  construed   by  the 


(a)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  J  27a 

(h)  Butchinaon  ▼.  Tathcm,  L.  R.  8  0.  P.  482  ;  StUtan  v.  T(UhanL  10  A. 
&  £.  27 ;  JShoeeting  ▼.  Puirce,  30  L.  J.  C.  P.  109 ;  Hunfrey  y.  Dale,  £.  B. 
&£.  1004. 

(e)  Kircfmer  ▼.  Venut^  12  Moo.  P.  C.  361,  399. 
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Pakt  III.  Coni't,  or  the  facts  out  of  which  it  arose  having  been  duly 
J21'  proved,  and  it  being  established  that  the  formalities  of 
Cap.  VITI.  celebration  required  by  the  lex  loci  were  dnly  complied 
Contract—  with,  the  next  subject  for  inquiry  is  the  nature  of  the 
Incidevu.  obligation  imposed.  What  is  the  law  which  is  to  measure 
and  define  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties  to  the 
contract  ?  It  has  been  already  seen  that  with  regard  to 
the  contract  of  marriage,  Lord  Campbell  expressly  (in 
Brook  V.  Brook  (a)  )  assigned  all  the  "  essentials  "  of  the 
contract  to  the  lex  domicilii,  as  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  parties  to  the  marriage  contemplate  performing  the 
contract  by  residence.  But  it  has  been  pointed  out 
above  (h)  that  there  is  an  important  distinction  in  this 
respect  between  the  so-called  contract  of  marriage  and  a 
contract  in  the  strictly  legal  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  for 
the  interest  of  every  State,  and  therefore  for  the  interest 
of  States  in  general,  that  each  should  be  left  to  determine 
for  itself  the  exact  nature  of  that  which  its  domiciled 
subjects  call  marriage  ;  and  it  is  not  in  anything  like  the 
same  degree  the  interest  of  every  State  to  force  its  defini- 
tion of  the  word  upon  those  who,  without  residing  in  or 
being  subject  to  it,  temporarily  invoke  its  assistance  and 
authority  to  celebrate  the  contract,  and  constitute  the 
relation.  The  lex  domicilii,  therefore,  is  rightly  allowed 
to  decide  everything  that  relates  to  the  marriage  contract, 
except  the  forms  of  ceremonial ;  but  with  regard  to 
other  and  ordinary  contracts,  the  law  of  the  place  of  per- 
formance has  no  title  to  a  similar  privilege.  There  are 
no  analogous  reasons  of  expediency  and  morality  for  per- 
mitting its  supremacy  in  a  contract,  for  example,  of  ordi- 
nary partnership ;  and  the  local  law  of  a  foreign  country 
may  rightly  claim  to  say  what  shall  be  a  sufficient  cause 
to  divorce  the  wife  of  one  of  its  domiciled  citizens,  without 
thereby  asserting  its  right  to  regulate  the  liabilities,  inter 
sey  of  those  merchants  trading  in  it  who  entered  into  their 
contract  of  partnership  in  England.  Accordingly,  the 
general  principle,  to  which  we  have  seen  that  the  contract 
(a)  9  H.  L.  C.  193,  207.  (6)  Ante,  p.  345. 
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of  marriage  is  an  exception,  has  met  with  almost  universal  Past  ILL 
acceptation ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  mrundum^  of  legal  tie,  ^^' 
which  results  from  a  contract  is  dependent  solely  upon  Cap.  vni. 
the  law  by  which  the  parties  intended  that  it  should  be  contract— 
constituted.  And  here  the  distinction  indicated  by  Sir  Incident. 
R.  Phillimore  in  The  Patria  (a)  may  be  usefully  referred 
to.  All  contracting  parties  do  expressly  contemplate  one 
thing,  i,e.y  the  performance  of  the  contract.  But  the  obli- 
gation which  is  created  between  them  does  in  many  cases, 
and  may  in  all,  involve  certain  consequences  which  were 
not  as  a  matter  of  fact  within  their  contemplation.  Acci- 
dents which  were  unforeseen,  as  well  as  events  foreseen 
but  misunderstood,  frequently  bring  about  a  state  of 
things  which  the  parties  did  not  think  of  providing  for ; 
and  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  respective  rights  and  liabilities,  to  inquire  by  what 
law  the  nature  and  incidents  of  the  obligation  are  deter- 
mined. In  other  words,  to  what  law  must  the  parties  be 
assumed  to  have  submitted  themselves  ?  what  law  must 
they  be  assumed  to  have  had  in  their  minds  when  they 
contracted  ?  It  is  obvious  that  there  may  be  a  distinction 
between  the  considerations  applicable  to  events  not  con- 
templated by  the  contract,  and  those  applicable  to  events 
not  only  contemplated,  but  expressly  provided  for.  It  is 
proposed  to  treat  of  the  first  branch  of  the  subject  under 
the  present  heading,  and  to  defer  the  latter  until  the 
proper  place  for  considering  the  question  of  performance. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  nature  of  the   obligation  i^w  of  con. 

itself,  and  to  the  incidents  which  arise  in  the  course  of  J™?*. '*^."®^ 

•I"!  1  1  1  I'll***  intention 

its  development,  there  must  be  some  one  law  which  the  of  parties. 

parties  intended  to  be  referred  to,  should  necessity  arise. 
This  law  is  determined  in  different  cases  by  different  con- 
siderations, but  the  rule  most  generally  adopted  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  the  law  of  the  place  where  a  contract 
is  made  must  govern  the  relation  which  arises  out  of  it.{b) 

(a)  L.  R  3  A.  &  E.  462. 

(b)  Jacobs  ▼.  Credit  LyonnaU,  12  Q.  B.  D.  589,  599 :  Ex  parte  Dever, 
BeStueand  Smith,  18  Q.  £.  D.  660 ;  Greer  ▼.  Poole,  5  Q.  B.  D.  272;  ante, 
pp.  384,  385. 
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Pakt  III.    This  is  not  the  rule,  however,  because  of  any  inherent 
t^'       right  or  obKgatory  force  in  that  law,  but  because  that  is 
Cap.  VIIL    the  law  to  which  the  intention  of  the  parties  must  primd 
Contract—  f<^<^i^  be  Supposed  to  have  looked.    The  local  law,  however, 
Jmidents.     may,  of  course,  be  excluded  by  express  or  implied  words,(a) 
but  no  reference  to  a  foreign  law  will  be  extended  to  an 
adoption  of  that  law  generally.     On  the  contrary,  ap- 
parently on  the  principle  that  expressio  unius  est  exdusAo 
alterius,  such  references  are  strictly  construed.     A  policy 
of  insurance  by  which  the  company  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
wife  for  her  sole  use,  in  conformity  with  an  American 
statute,  was  held  not  to  incorporate  the  provisions  of  the 
same  statute  as  to  the  rights  of  the  husband's  creditors.(}) 
The  same  principle  has  been  applied  to  policies  of  marine 
insurance.(c) 

In  the  case  of  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Company 
V.  Shand,(d)  where  the  contract  was  made  in  England  for 
the  carriage  of  a  passenger  with  luggage  from  Southamp- 
ton to  the  Mauritius,  and  it  was  contended  that  the  lia- 
bility of  the  carriers  was  governed  by  the  French  law  in 
force  there,  it  was  said  by  Turner,  L.J.,  in  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  Privy  Council :  "  The  general  rule  is  that 
the  law  of  the  country  where  a  contract  is  made  governs 
as  to  the  nature,  the  obligation,  and  the  interpretation  of 
it.  The  parties  to  a  contract  are  either  the  subjects  of  the 
Power  there  ruling,  or  as  temporary  residents  owe  it  a 
temporary  allegiance ;  in  either  case  equally  they  must  be 
understood  to  submit  to  the  law  there  prevailing,  and  to 
agree  to  its  action  upon  their  contract Their  lord- 
ships are  speaking  of  the  general  rule ;  there  are,  no  doubt, 
exceptions  and  limitations  on  its  applicability,  but  the 
present  case  is  not  affected  by  these."  The  nature  of  these 
exceptions  and  limitations  is  indicated  more  clearly  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Lloyd  v. 
Guibert  {e) :  "  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  law  of  the 

(a)  See,  for  examples,  The  Leon  XIIL,  8  P.  D.  121 ;  The  Nina,  L.  R.  a 
A.  &  £.  44.        (6)  Ex  parte  Dever,  Be  Sum  and  Smith,  18  Q.  B.  D.  660. 
(c)  Cheer  t.  Pbcle,  5  <J.  B.  D.  272.  {d)  3  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  272. 

\e)  L.  B.  I  Q.  B.  115,  122. 
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place  where  the  contract  is  made  is  primdfcuiie  that  which    Past  in. 
the  parties  intended,  or  ought  to  be  presumed  to  have  ' 

adopted,  as  the  footing  upon  which  they  dealt,  and  that  Cap.  Vin. 
Buch  law  ought  to  prevail  in  the  absence  of  circumstances  Cbnfroct— 
indicating  a  different  intention.  As,  for  instance,  that  the  -^»'^^^- 
contract  is  to  be  performed  elsewhere,  or  that  the  subject-  Lex  loci 
matter  is  immovable  property  situate  in  another  country,  ^^^^^/o!^ 
and  so  forth ;  which  latter,  though  sometimes  treated  as  the  governing 
distinct  rules,  appear  more  properly  to  be  classed  as  ex**-  ^' 
oeptions  to  the  more  general  ones,  by  reason  of  the  circum- 
stances indicating  an  intention  to  be  bound  by  a  law 
different  from  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made."  It 
is,  of  course,  unimportant  whether  these  cases  for  the 
application  of  a  difiEerent  law  are  to  be  regarded  as  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  in  favour  of  the  lex  loci  contractus 
celebrationis^  or  as  applications  of  a  distinct  principle  in 
favour  of  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance.  Both  rules 
are  consequences  of  the  one  primary  principle,  that  the 
intention  of  the  parties  is  to  be  followed  in  all  matters 
with  which  it  has  a  right  to  deal.  That  this  primary 
principle  is  more  especially  applicable  to  incidents  of  the 
obligation  which  were  not  contemplated  or  provided 
for  by  the  parties,  is  well  shown  by  another  passage 
from  the  saAie  judgment :  '^  In  determining  a  question 
between  contracting  parties,  recourse  must  first  be  had 
to  the  language  of  the  contract  itself ;  and  (force,  f rau^, 
and  mistake  apart)  the  true'  construction  of  the  language 
of  the 'contract  is  the  touchstone  of  legal  right.  It 
often  happens,  however,  that  disputes  arise,  not  as  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  but  as  to  their  application  to 
unforeseen  questions,  which  arise  incidentally  or  acci- 
dentally in  the  course  of  performance,  and  which  the  con- 
tract does  not  answer  in  terms,  yet  which  are  within  the 
sphere  of  the  relation  established  thereby,  and  cannot 
be  decided  as  between  strangers.  In  such  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  by  what  general  law  the  parties 
intended  that  the  transaction  should  be  governed,  or 
rather  to  what  general  law  it  is  just  to  presume  that  they 
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Pakt  in.    have  snbmitted  themselves  in  the  matter.    A  familiar 

^^       illastration  of  this  will  be  fonnd  in  the  rule,  that  the  law- 

Gap.  Yin.    ful  usages  of  a  market  are  as  mnch  part  of  a  contract 

(hntrae^  entered  into  there,  which  does  not  expressly  exclude  them, 

IneidefUi.     as  if  they  were  set  down  at  large.     The  binding  force  of 

such  usages  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  knowledge 

of  the  parties  as  upon  implied  acquiescmce;  for  whoso  goes 

to  Home  must  do  as  those  ai  Borne  do.    So,  in  the  absence 

of  express  provision  or  special  usage,  the  general  law 

itself,  in  many  points  of  view  only  a  more  extended  usage, 

supplies  the  gaps  which  the  parties  have  left,  and  in  doing 

BO  sometimes  modifies  the  construction  of  general  words 

in  the  contract." 

The  language  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  a  still  more 
recent  case  is  equally  instructive :  "  There  can  be  no 
hard-and-fast  rule  to  construe  the  multiform  commercial 

agreements  with  which  we  have  to  deal In  such  a 

case"  (speaking  of  contracts  to  be  performed  partly  in 
one  place  and  partly  in  another)  "  the  only  certain  g^de 
is  to  be  found  in  applying  sound  ideas  of  business, 
convenience,  and  sense  to  the  language  of  the  contract 
itself,  with  a  view  of  discovering  from  it  the  true  inten- 
tion of  the  parties.  Even  in  respect  of  any  performance 
that  is  to  take  place  abroad,  the  parties  may  still  have 
desired  that  their  liabilities  and  obligations  should  be 
governed  by  English  law."(a) 
ExoeptioDBof  So  far  as  unforeseen  incidents  of  the  obligation  are 
^JS^nis  concerned,  the  principle  appears  plain  enough ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  law  will  generally  have  to  supply  the 
defective  intention  of  the  parties  by  presuming  some  law 
to  have  been  intended  generally ;  but,  accepting  it  as  a 
general  rule  that  contracts  are  governed,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  incidents  subsequent  to  the  making,  by  the 
law  of  the  place  of  celebration,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  is  a  rule  i)eculiarly  open  to  exceptions.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  is  the  crucial  test,  and  in  contracts  of 

(a)  Jacobs  v.  Cridit  LyonmU,  12  Q.  B.  D.  589.  Cf. Barnard  v.  WkUe, 
W.  N.  1887,  p.  8. 
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afiEreiglitment,  for  example,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  Past  m. 
intention  of  the  parties  is  to  submit  themselves  to  the  _^ 
law  of  the  ship's  flag,  so  far  at  least  as  sea  damage  and  its  Cap.  Yin. 
incidents  are  concerned.  The  principle  seems,  indeed,  cbiaraet—^ 
applicable  to  all  unforeseen  incidents  of  the  obligation  Ineidenu, 
save  those  which  arise  out  of  performance.  Lloyd  v.  Contracts  of 
Ombert  (a)  was  a  case  in  which  the  contract  of  afl&eight-  affireightment. 
ment  was  a  charter-party  entered  into  at  St.  Thomas,  a 
Danish  West  India  island,  between  a  British  subject  as 
charterer  and  the  master,  acting  for  the  French  ship- 
owners, of  a  vessel  then  at  St.  Thomas,  for  a  voyage  from 
St.  Marc  in  Hayti  to  Havre,  London,  or  Liverpool  (ulti- 
mately the  latter),  at  the  charterer's  option.  On  the 
voyage  to  Liverpool  the  ship  had  to  put  into  a  Portuguese 
port  for  repair,  and  the  captain  there  gave  a  bottomry 
bond  upon  the  ship,  freight,  and  cargo.  On  the  ship's 
arrival  at  Liverpool,  the  holder  of  the  bond  sued  upon  it 
in  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  The  ship  and  freight  were 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  bond;  and  the  deficiency  with 
costs  fell  on  the  plaintiff  as  owner  of  the  cargo,  for  which 
he  sought  indemnity  against  the  defendants,  the  French 
shipowners.  By  the  law  of  France  abandonment  of  the 
ship  and  freight  absolved  the  defendants  from  all  further 
liability  on  the  contract  of  the  master,  and  they  had  in 
fact  so  abandoned  the  ship  and  freight  to  the  plaintiff  as 
owner  of  the  cargo.  By  the  English  law  they  would  have 
been  liable  to  indemnify  the  plaintiff,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  of  such  abandonment.  It  was  contended  for  the 
plaintiff  that  the  decision  ought  to  proceed  either  (i.)  upon 
what  was  called  the  *'  general  maritime  law,"  as  regulating 
all  maritime  transactions  between  persons  of  different 
nationalities  at  sea ;  (ii.)  upon  the  Danish  law,  as  the  lex 
loci  eelebrationiSy  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract 
was  made ;  (iii.)  upon  the  Portuguese  law,  as  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  bottomry  bond  was  given  (though  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  this  could  have  been  called  in  to 
regulate  the  rights  of  the  parties  on  a  contract  made 
(a)  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  115. 
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before  tbe  ship  came  into  a  Portngnese  port,  and  without 
any  expectation  of  her  doing  so) ;  or  (iv.)  the  English  law, 
as  being  that  of  the  place  of  final  performance  by  the 
delivery  of  the  cargo,  the  lex  loci  solutionis.  By  all  these 
laws  the  liability  of  the  defendants  was  established. 
The  French  law  alone  was  relied  on  on  behalf  of  the 
defendants ;  and  it  was  contended  that  this  law  mnst  be 
applied  either  becaase  the  character  of  the  transaction 
itself  showed  that  the  plaintiff  impliedly  submitted  hiB 
goods  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  the  ship,  and  there- 
fore contracted  with  reference  to  it;  or  else  upon  the 
ground  that  the  master,  who  entered  into  the  contract 
(although  in  doing  so  he  acted  within  the  scope  of  his 
authority  from  the  owners),  was  disabled  by  the  French 
law  from  binding  his  owners,  otherwise  than  with  the 
exception,  expressed  or  implied,  of  exemption  from  lia- 
bility after  abandonment,  and  that  the  French  flag  was 
sufficient  notice  of  such  disability.  It  was  held  that  the 
parties  must,  under  the  circumstances,  be  taken  to  have 
contracted  with  reference  to  the  law  of  France,  and  not 
to  that  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made  (the 
Danish),  or  to  the  law  of  England  as  the  place  of 
performance.  The  general  rule  was  laid  down  by 
Willes,  J.,  that  where  the  contract  of  affreightment  does 
not  provide  otherwise,  then  as  between  the  parties  to  such 
contract,  in  respect  of  sea  damage  and  its  incidents,  the 
law  of  the  ship  must  govern ;  and  it  was  said  that  this 
rule  was  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  probable  inten- 
tion of  the  parties,  but  also  most  consistent,  intelligible, 
and  convenient  to  those  engaged  in  commerce.  The 
judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  delivered  by 
Willes,  J.,  after  laying  down  the  general  rule  that  the 
question  is  in  such  cases  by  what  law  the  parties  intended 
that  the  transaction  should  be  governed,  or  rather  to  what 
law  it  is  just  to  presume  that  they  submitted  themselves, 
proceeded  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  diversity  or  conflict  of  laws,  which  ought  to 
prevail  is  a  question  that  has  called  forth  an  amaaing 
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amonnt  of  ingennity  and  many  differences  of  opinion.     It    Part  III. 

is,  however,  generally  agreed  that  the  law  of  the  place       ' 

where  the  contract  is  made  is  primd  fade  that  which  Cap.  Vlll. 
tibe  parties  intended,  or  ought  to  be  presumed  to  have  chwtraet-- 
adopted,  as  the  footing  upon  which  they  dealt,  and  that  Incidents. 
such  law  ought  therefore  to  prevail  in  the  absence  of 
circumstances  indicating  a  different  intention,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  contract  is  to  be  entirely  performed  else- 
where, or  that  the  subject-matter  is  immovable  property 
situate  in  another  country,  and  so  forth;  which  latter, 
though  sometimes  treated  as  distinct  rules,  appear  more 
properly  to  be  classed  as  exceptions  to  the  more  general 
one,  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  indicating  an  inten- 
tion to  be  bound  by  a  law  different  from  that  of  the  place 
where  the  contract  is  made;  which  intention  is  inferred 
fix)m  the  subject-matter  and  from  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances, so  far  as  they  are  relevant  to  construe  and  deter^ 
mine  the  character  of  the  contract. 

"  The  present  question  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
decided  in  this  country,  and  in  America  it  has  received 
opposite  decisions  equally  entitled  to  respect.(a)  We 
must  therefore  deal  with  it  as  a  new  question,  and 
endeavour  to  be  guided  in  its  solution  by  a  steady  appli- 
cation of  the  general  principle  already  stated,  viz.,  that 
the  rights  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  are  to  be  judged  of 
by  that  law  by  which  they  intended,  or  rather  by  which 
they  may  justly  be  presimied,  to  have  bound  themselvea 

"  We  must  apply  this  test  successively  to  the  various 
laws  which  have  been  suggested  as  applicable ;  and  first 
to  the  alleged  generaf  maritime  law. 

"  We  can  understand  this  term  in  the  sense  of  the  gene-  \ 

ral  maritime  law,  as  administered  in  the  English  courts, 
that  being  in  truth  nothing  more  than  English  law,  though 
dealt  out  in  somewhat  different  measures  in  the  Common 
Law  and  Chancery  Courts  and  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction 
of  the  Admiralty ;  but  as  to  any  other  general  maritime 


(a)  Arayo  v.  CurreU,  i  Loais.  Rep-  538 ;  Bope  v.  Nickerson,  3  Story,  Rep. 
465. 
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Part  HI.    law  by  which  we  ought  to  adjudicate  upon  the  rights  of  a 
^^       subject  of  a  country  which  by  the  hypothesis  does  not  re- 
Cap.  vm.    cognise  its  alleged  rule,  we  were  not  informed  what  may 
CojOraet—    ^  ^*®  authority,  its  limits,  or  its  sanction.    Passing  over 
Jncidenu.    the  common  ground  of  ethics  and  the  elementary  ideas  of 
natural  law  {Jvs  gerUium\  such  as  the  rights  of  prior  occu- 
pancy and  self-preservation,  the  privileges  and  exemption 
of  necessity,  the  common  duties  of  humanity,  of  more  or 
less  perfect  obligation,  the  idea  of  property,  including  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  and  those  obligations  for  the  most 
part  conventional  upon  which  is  based  the  modem  system 
of  international  law  {jus  inter  gerUes) :  inasmuch  as  these 
supply  no  precise  rule  for  the  matter  in  hand — ^it  would 
be  difficult  to  maintain  that  there  is,  as  to  such  questions 
as  the  present,  depending  in  a  great  measure  upon  national 
policy  and  economy,  any  general  in  the  sense  of  universal 
law,  binding  at  sea,  any  more  than   upon  land,  nations 
which  either  have  not  assented  or  have  withdrawn  their 
assent  thereto. 

"  Moreover,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  there  is  any  such 
general  concurrence  of  mankind,  that  shipowners  should 
be  absolutely  answerable  personally  for  the  acts  of  the 
master.  Pothier  (sur  la  Charte-partie,  part  i,  No.  34)  was 
cited  in  the  affirmative,  and  Emerigon  (Contrat  d  la  grosser 
c.  4,  s.  11)  upon  the  negative  rule.  Pothier,  founding  his 
interpretation  upon  the  civil  law  de  exercUorid  actiom 
(see  VcUiriy  Sur  rOrdonnarice,  liv.  2,  tit.  8,  art.  2),  thought 
that  the  clause  of  the  celebrated  Ordonnance  de  la  Marine 
of  1681  (liv.  2,  tit.  8,  art.  2),  from  which  art.  216  of  the 
Code  de  Commerce  was  taken,  applied  only  to  illicit  acts  of 
the  master,  and  that  upon  his  contracts  the  owner  was 
liable  and  could  not  get  rid  of  liability  by  abandonment. 
Emerigon,  on  the  other  hand,  foimding  his  opinion  upon 
the  general  rule  of  maritime  law  as  he  understood  it, 
thought  that  from  liability  for  all  acts  of  the  master, 
whether  licit  or  illicit,  including  contracts,  the  owner 
could  free  himself  by  abandonment.  The  jurisprudence 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation  leant  towards  the  opinion  of 
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Pothier,  and  that  led  in    1841  to  the  modification  of    Part  IIL 
art.  216  to  its  present  shape,  by  which,  according  to  the       _^ 
statement  of  the  learned  annotator  in  Sirei/s  Code  de   Cap.  vni. 
Commerce  annot^,  by  Gilbert,  note  18  upon  art,  216,  the    Cmuract— 
opinion  of  Emerigon  is  now  established  in  France.    To    Iwddeats. 
this  may  be  added  that   similar,  though  not  identical, 
provisions  for  the  protection  of    the  owner  are  to  be 
found  in  other  Codes — ^for  instance,  that  of  Spain  (Co^ 
digo  de  Come-rdo,  art.  621,  622)  and  Prussia  (Allgemeines 
DetUsches  Handels-gesetzlruchy  art.  451,  452,453,  and  the 
following). 

'^  This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no  general 
uniform  rule  in  maritime  law  upon  the  subject ;  indeed, 
looking  at  home,  there  seems  little,  if  any,  diflTerence  in 
principle  between  the  French  law  under  consideration  and 
our  own  statutory  provisions  for  limited  liability  in  respect 
of  obligations  by  reason  of  collision,  which  latter  have  now 
by  express  enactment  been  extended  to  collision  between 
British  Imd  foreign  vessels  (25  &  26  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  54; 
The  AmcUia  (a)  ). 

"  In  truth,  any  general,  much  more  any  universal  mari- 
time law,  binding  upon  all  nations  using  the  highway  of 
the  sea  in  time  of  peace,  except  when  limited  as  adminis- 
tered in  some  court,  is  easier  longed  for  than  found. 
Accordingly,  we  observe  that  both  the  very  learned  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  and  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  in  deciding,  in  the  case  of  The  Sam" 
hurg  (Duranty  v.  Hart)y(b)  that  the  validity  of  a  bottomry 
bond  given  in  a  foreign  port  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
general  maritime  law,  and  not  by  the  law  of  the  ship  or 
the  port  where  the  bond  was  given,  added  to  the  expres- 
sion, ^the  general  maritime  law,'  this  qualification,  viz., 
'as  administered  in  England.'  That  case  was  cited  as 
an  authority,  and  at  first  sight  it  appeared  to  be  one  for 
applying  English  law  to  the  present  case,  but  upon  con- 
sideration  it  appears  altogether    distinguishable.      The 

(a)  I  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  471 ;  32  L.  J.  P.  &  A.  191. 
(6)  2  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  289 ;  33  L.  J.  P.  &  A.  116. 
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Pabt  m.    alleged  agency  of  Hie  master  in  that  case  was  founded 
^^^       upon  necessity  alone,  and  it  was  incumbent  upon  the 
Gap.  Yin.    bondholder  to  establish  such  necessity  by  evidence ;  and 
Cbntraet--    ^  order  to  do  that  he  was  bound  (according  to  the  rule 
Incidents,    prevailing  since  the  case  of  The  Bonaparte  (a)  )  to  show  a 
communication  with  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  that  being, 
as  the  Court  held,  reasonably  practicable.     So  that  the  lex 
fori  was  undoubtedly  supreme  upon  the  question  which 
then  arose,  it  being  one  of  evidence  and  procedure.     Had 
the  decision  been  intended  to  go  further,  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  would  probably  have  con- 
sidered and  compared  the  case  of  Cammell  v.  SeiocllyQ)) 
and  pointed  out  the  distinction  in  this  respect  between  a 
hypothecation  in  case  of  necessity,  and  a  sale  in  case  of 
necessity,  which,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  majority 
of  the  Court  in  Cammell  v.  Sewdl^  against  the  opinion  of 
Byles,  J.,  depends  for  its  validity  upon  tiie  law  of  the 
place  where  the  sale  was  made,  and  not  the  general  mari- 
time law  as  administered  in  England ;  upon  which,  how- 
ever, we  oflTer  no  opinion. 

"  In  one  other  point  of  view  the  general  maritime  law  as 
administered  in  England  or  (to  avoid  periphrasis)  the  law 
of  England,  viz.,  as  the  law  of  the  contemplated  place  of 
final  performance  or  port  of  discharge,  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  manifest,  however,  that  what  was  to  be 
done  at  Liverpool  (besides  that  it  might  at  the  charterer's 
option  have  been  done  at  Havre)  was  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  entire  service  to  be  rendered,  and  that  the  character 
of  the  contract  cannot  be  determined  thereby.  It  is  true 
that,  as  to  *  the  mode  of  delivery,  the  usages  of  Liverpool 
would  govern,  as  those  of  Algiers  did  in  Bobertson  v.  Jach- 
8on^{c)  and  as  in  the  mode  of  taking  on  board  the  cargo 
the  usage  of  the  port  of  loading  would  be  regarded  (see 
Hudson  V.  Clement8ony(d)  and  the  custom  set  out  in  the 
pleadings  in  Oattomo   v.  Adam^y(e)  which   custom  was 

8  Moo.  P.  C.  459.  (h)  5  H.  &  N.  728 ;  29  L.  J.  Ex.  350. 

2  C.  B.  412.  (rf)  18  C.  B.  213 ;  25  L  J.  C.  P.  234. 

12  C.  B.  N.  S.  560. 
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proved  at  the  trial  at  Guildhall  sittings  after  Michaelmas    Past  III. 
term,  1862,  and  made  an  end  of  the  case).    And  in  this       ^^^"' 
point  of  view  it  seems  impossible  to  exclade  the  law  of   Gap.  vill. 
England,  or  even  that  of  Hayti,  from  relevancy  in  respect    oaniraei^ 
of  the  manner  of  performing  that  portion  of  the  service    Inddwu, 
contracted  for  which  was  to  be  rendered  in  their  respective       "' 
territories;   because  the  ship  must  needs,  for   the  time 
being,  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  port  where  she  is,  and 
for  a  like  reason  the  adjustment  of  a  general  average  at 
the  port  of  discharge,  according  to  the  law  prevailing  there, 
is  binding  upon  the  shipowner  and  the  merchant,  who  must 
be  taken  to  have  assented  to  adjustment  being  made  at 
the  usual  and  proper  place,  and,  as  a  consequence,  according 
to  the  law  of  that  place :  Simonds  v.  W7iUe.(a) 

''  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  discuss  this  point  further, 
because  we  have  been  anticipated  and  the  question  set  at 
rest  in  an  instructive  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee, 
delivered  by  the  Lord  Justice  Turner,  since  the  argument 
of  the  present  case,  in  that  of  FenirmUar  and  Oriental 
Company  v.  Shandy(b)  where  a  passenger  in  an  English 
vessel  from  Southampton  to  Mauritius,  where  French  law 
prevails,  sued  the  shipowners  for  the  loss  of  his  luggage 
upon  an  alleged  liability  by  the  French  law,  from  which 
liability  the  shipowner  was  exempt  by  the  English  law ; 
and  the  passenger  obtained  judgment  in  his  favour  in  the 
Mauritius  court,  which  judgment  was  reversed  upon  appeal 
by  the  Judicial  Committee,  their  lordships  holding  that 
the  law  of  England  governed  the  case. 

"  Next,  as  to  the  law  of  Portugal :  the  only  semblance 
of  authority  for  resorting  to  that  law,  as  being  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  bottomry  bond  was  given,  is  the  case 
already  referred  to  of  Oammell  v.  Sewell,(c)  and  we  consider 
that  the  judgment  in  that  case,  if  applicable  at  all,  as  to 
which  we  say  nothing,  could  only  affect  the  validity  of  the 
bottomry,  and  not  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  shipowner 
towards  the  merchant  by  the  fact  of  the  bottomry,  which 

(a)  4  B.  &  C.  805.  (6)  3  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  272. 

(c)  5  H.  &  N.  728 ;  25  L.  J.  Ex.  350. 
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Part  m.    duties  must  be  traced  to  the  contract  of  affreightment  and 

^^       the  bailment  founded  thereupon. 
Cap.  Vin.        "  The  law  of  Hayti  was  not  mentioned  nor  relied  upon  in 
Contract—    AJ^g^uJ^ent,  and  there  remain  only  to  be  considered  the 
Jncidenu,    laws  of  Denmark  and  of  France,  between  which  we  must 
choose. 

'^  In  favour  of  the  law  of  Denmark  there  is  the  cardinal 
fact  that  the  contract  was  made  within  Danish  territory, 
and  further  that  the  first  act  done  towards  performance 
was  weighing  anchor  in  a  Danish  port. 

"  For  the  law  of  France,  on  the  other  hand;  many  practical 
considerations  may  be  suggested ;  and,  first,  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  contract,  the  employment  of  a  sea-going 
vessel  for  a  service  the  greater  and  more  onerous  part  of 
which  was  to  be  rendered  upon  the  high  seas,  where,  for 
all  purposes  of  jurisdiction,  criminal  or  civil,  vrith  respect 
to  all  persons,  things,  and  transactions  on  board,  she  was 
as  it  were  a  floating  island,  over  which  France  had  as 
absolute  and,  for  all  purposes  of  peace,  as  exclusive  a 
sovereignty  as  over  her  dominions  by  land;  and  which, 
even  whilst  in  a  foreign  port,  according  to  notions  of  juris- 
diction adopted  by  this  country  (i8  &  19  Vict.  c.  91,  s.  21 ; 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  9)  and  carried  to  a  greater  length 
abroad  (Ortolan,  Diplomutie  de  la  MeVy  c.  xiii.,  the  work  of 
a  French  naval  officer,  but  of  which  a  jurist  might  well 
be  proud),  was  never  completely  removed  from  French 
jurisdiction. 

"  Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although  bills  of 
lading  are  ordinarily  given  at  the  port  of  loading,  charter- 
parties  are  often  made  elsewhere,  and  it  seems  strange  and 
unlikely  to  have  been  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
parties,  that  their  rights  or  liabilities  in  respect  of  the 
identical  voyage  should  vary,  first,  according  as  the  vessel 
was  taken  up  at  the  port  of  loading  or  not,  and,  secondly, 
if  she  were  taken  up  elsewhere,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  charter-party  was  made  or  even  ratified. 
If  a  Frenchman  had  chartered  the  Olivier  upon  the  same 
terms  as  the  plaintiff  did,  it  would  seem  strange  if  he 
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could  appeal  to  Danish  law  against  his  own  countiymen,     Part  ni. 
becaase  of  the  charterparty  being  made  or  ratified  in  a       ^^ 
Danish  port,  though  for  a  service  to  be  rendered  else-    Cap.  vm. 
where,  by  a  transient  visitor,  for  the  most  part  within    Contract— 
French  jurisdiction.  Incidents. 

"  Moreover,  there  are  many  ports  which  have  few  or  no 
seagoing  vessels  of  their  own,  and  no  fixed  maritime  juris- 
prudence, and  which  yet  supply  valuable  cargoes  to  the 
ships  of  other  countries.  Take  Alexandria,  for  instance, 
with  her  mixed  population,  and  her  maritime  commerce 
almost  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  Is  every  vessel  that 
leaves  Alexandria  with  grain  under  a  charterparty  or  bill 
of  lading  made  there,  and  every  passenger  vessel  leaving 
Alexandria  or  Suez,  be  she  English,  Austrian,  or  French, 
subject  to  Egyptian  law  ?  As  to  not  a  few  half-savage 
places  in  Africa  and  Asia,  with  neither  seagoing  ships 
nor  maritime  laws,  a  similar  question  arises — what  is 
the  law  in  such  cases,  or  is  there  none,  except  that  of 
the  Court  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  litigation  first 
arises? 

"  Again,  it  may  be  asked,  does  a  ship  which  visits  many 
ports  in  one  voyage,  whilst  she  undoubtedly  retains  the 
criminal  law  of  her  own  country,  put  on  a  new  sort  of  civil 
liability  at  each  new  country  she  visits  in  respect  of  cargo 
there  taken  on  board  ?  An  English  steamer,  for  instance, 
starts  from  Southampton  for  Gibraltar,  calling  at  Vigo, 
Lisbon,  and  Cadiz.  A  Portuguese  going  in  her  from 
Southampton  to  Vigo  would  naturally  expect  to  sail  sab- 
ject  in  all  respects  to  English  law,  that  being  the  law  of 
the  place  and  the  ship.  But  if  the  locality  of  the  con- 
tract is  to  govern  throughout,  an  Englishman  going  from 
Vigo  to  Lisbon  on  the  same  voyage  would  be  under  Eng- 
lish law  as  to  crimes  and  all  obligations  not  connected 
with  the  contract  of  carriage,  but  under  Spanish  law  as  to 
the  contract  of  carriage;  and  a  Spaniard,  going  from 
Lisbon  to  Cadiz  during  the  same  voyage,  would  enjoy 
Portuguese  law  as  to  his  carriage,  and  be  subject  to 
English  law  in  other  respects.    The  cases  which  we  have 
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Pabt  m.    thus  put  are  not  extreme  nor  exceptional ;  on  the  con-* 

^"^'       trary,  they  are  snch  as  would  ordinarily  give  rise  to  the 

Cap.  Vin.    question,  which  law  is  to  prevail  ?    The  inconvenience 

Chroract—    and  even  absurdities  which  would  follow  from  adopting 

lncident$,    the  law  of  the  place  of  contract  in  preference  to  that  of 

the  vessel,  are  strong  to  prove  that  the  latter  ought  to  be 

Presorted  to. 

"No  inconvenience  comparable  to  that  which  would 
attend  an  opposite  decision  has  been  suggested.  The 
ignorance  of  French  law  on  the  part  of  the  charterer  is 
no  more  than  many  Englishmen  contracting  in  England 
with  respect  to  English  matters  might  plead  as  to  their 
own  law,  in  case  of  an  unforeseen  accident. 

*'  Nor  can  we  allow  any  weight  to  the  argument  that  this 
is  an  impolitic  law,  as  tending  to  interfere  with  commerce, 
especially  in  making  merchants  cautious  how  they  engage 
foreign  vessels.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
foreigners  themselves,  and  nothing  short  of  a  violation  of 
natural  justice,  or  of  our  own  laws,  could  justify  us  in 
holding  a  foreign  law  void  because  of  being  impolitic. 
No  doubt  the  French  law  was  intended  to  encourage  ship- 
ping by  limiting  the  liability  of  shipowners,  and  in  this 
respect  it  goes  somewhat  further  than  our  own ;  but 
whether  wisely  or  not  is  matter  within  the  competence 
and  for  the  consideration  of  the  French  Legislature,  and 
upon  which,  sitting  here,  we  ought  to  pronounce  no 
opinion. 

''Exceptional  cases,  should  they  arise,  must  be  dealt 
with  upon  their  own  merits.  In  laying  down  a  rule  of 
law,  regard  ought  rather  to  be  had  to  the  majority  of 
cases  upon  which  doubt  and  litigation  are  more  likely  to 
arise ;  and  the  general  rule  that,  where  the  contract  of 
affreightment  does  not  provide  otherwise,  there,  as  between 
the  parties  to  such  contract,  in  respect  of  sea  damage  and 
its  incidents,  the  law  of  the  ship  should  govern,  seems  to 
be  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  probable  intention  of 
the  parties,  but  also  most  consistent  and  intelligible,  and 
therefore  most  convenient  to  those  engaged  in  commerce. 
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"  In  order  to  preclude  all  misapprehension,  it  may  be     Part  HI. 
well  to  add  that  a  party  who  relies  npon  a  right  or  an       _^ 
exemption  by  foreign  law  is  bound  to  bring  such  law    Cap.  VIIT. 
properly  before  the  Court,  and  to  establish  it  in  proof,    confraet— 
Otherwise  the  Court,  not  being  entitled  to  notice  such     Incidents. 
law  without  judicial  proof,  must  proceed  according  to  the 
law  of  England  (see  Brown  v.  Oracey,  note  to  Lacon  v. 
Higgim'y{a) 

The  principle  on  which  the  judgment  in  Lloyd  v.  Contracts  of 
Gmbert  was  given,  that  contracts  of  affreightment  entered  affi:«>sJ»*nion*- 
into  in  a  foreign  port  are  made  with  reference  to  the  law 
of  the  ship's  flag,  so  far  as  the  nature  and  incidents  of  the 
obligation  are  concerned,  would  probably  not  have  met 
with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Westlake.  In  commenting  on 
an  American  case  (Pope  v.  Mekerson,  3  Story,  Eep.  465), 
decided  on  facts  almost  identical  with  those  in  Lloyd  v. 
Guibert^  that  writer  expresses  a  strong  opinion,  first,  that 
the  case  of  a  master  contracting  in  a  foreign  port  is  the 
same  as  if  the  owner  himself  were  present  (which  is  not 
questioned);  and  secondly,  that  the  obligation  between 
lie  charterer  and  the  shipowner  must  be  measured  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  charterparty  is  entered  into,(6) 
or,  if  by  any  other  law,  by  the  law  of  the  port  of  delivery, 
as  the  place  of  performance.  The  American  case  referred 
to  was  that  of  a  vessel,  owned  in  Massachusetts,  and 
engaged  in  a  voyage  from  Spain  to  a  port  in  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  way  she  was  compelled  by  stress  of  weather  to  put 
into  Bermuda,  where  the  master  sold  her  with  the  whole 
cargo ;  and  the  question  was,  what  law  governed  the  right 
of  the  shipper  against  the  owner  to  recover  the  value  of 
his  consignment? — i.e.,  the  nature  and  incidents  of  the 
obligation  arising  out  of  the  contract  of  ai&eightment  ? 
Judge  Story  decided  in  favour  of  the  Massachusetts  law, 
as  the  law  of  the  flag.  "  I  do  not  perceive,"  says  Westlake, 
*^  what  difference  the  flag  makes,  since  the  contract  for 
carriage  was  neither  made  nor  to  be  fully  executed  on 

(a)  D.  &  R.  N.  P.  41,  n.    See  infrd,  Chap.  X.  (v.). 
(6)  Wei 


V'eHtlake,  §§  212,  216. 
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Pabt  m.    the  high  seas Surely  the  law  to  be  applied  is 

^^  either  that  of  Spain  or  Pennsylvania,  for  the  owners  must 
Cap.  Vin.  be  taken  to  have  contracted  in  the  one  country  to  carry 
Omtract—   ^^^  goods  to  the  Other  ?  " 

Incidents.  The  light  thrown  upon  the  true  principle  by  the  sub* 
Intention  of  sequent  decision  in  Lloyd  v.  Guibert{a)  enables  the 
parties  to  reader  to  detect  the  error  in  Westlake's  argument.  The 
affreightment,  assumption  is,  that  the  obligation  of  a  contract  must  be 
measured  by  the  law  of  the  contract,  and  that  this  law 
can  only  be  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration,  or  of  the 
place  of  performance.  It  has  been  already  i^own  (b)  that 
this  is  not  the  rule.  The  true  rule  is,  that  the  obligation 
of  a  contract  must  be  measured  by  the  law  to  which  the 
parties  intended  to  refer,  or  must  be  assumed  to  have  sub- 
mitted themselves.(c)  And  this  law,  though  it  may  be, 
and  most  generally  is,  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
contract  is  entered  into,  is  not  so  necessarily,  or  by  any 
jyrcesii^mptio  jure  de  Jure,  which  would  be  incontrovertible. 
Frimd  facie  it  is  that  law,  but  evidence  is  admissible  to 
show  that  it  is  any  other.  In  the  words  ^of  Willes,  J., 
which  have  been  already  cited,  ''It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made  is 
primA  facie  that  which  the  parties  intended,  or  ought  to 
be  presumed  to  have  adopted  as  the  footing  upon  which 
they  dealt,  and  that  such  law  ought  therefore  to  prevail 
in  the  absence  of  circumstances  indicating  a  different 
intention."(rf)  Now,  the  essence  of  the  decision  in  Hoyd 
V.  Guibert  is  that,  in  every  contract  of  affreightment,  there 
are  such  circumstances.(e)  Contracts  of  affireightment 
may  be  made  in  half-savage  or  barbarous  ports,  or  even, 
to  take  a  more  familiar  instance,  in  such  places  as  Alex* 
andria,  where  it  would  be  absurd  to  hold  that  the  parties 
intended  their  mutual  rights  to  be  regulated  by  the  local 
maritime  law  of  the  place  of  affreightment.    It  might 

(a)  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  lis.  W  ^nie,  p.  389. 

(cj  Ante,p.  390.  (d)  Lloyd  v.  Ouiberi,  L.  B.  i  Q.  B.  115,  122, 

(e)  The  Patria,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  £.  436,  was  decided  by  the  express  ttipa- 

lations  of  the  contract,  and  cannot  be  regarded  aa  an  authority  for  any  one 

competing  law. 
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possibly  be  convenient  to  refer  in  all  cases  to  the  law  of    Part  in. 
the  port  of  delivery,  as  the  place  of  performance ;  but  the       _^" 
fatal  objection  at  once  arises  that  this  is  a  detail  which  is    Gap.  VIII. 
frequently  left  uncertain,  to  be  determined  either  upon    contract— 
signing  bills  of  lading,  or  upon  calling  at  some  named     Inddenu. 
port  for  orders;  as  for  example  in  Lloyd  v.  Ouibert(a) 
itself,  where  the  vessel  was  chartered  to  carry  either  to 
Havre,  London,  or  Liverpool,  at  the  charterer's  option. 
The  choice  of  the  law  of  the  flag  of  the  vessel — i.e.,  the  law 
of  her  owner — appears  therefore,  as  was  said  in  that  case, 
^'not  only  in  accordance  with  the  probable  intention  of  the 
parties,  but  also  most  consistent  and  intelligible,  and  there- 
fore most  convenient  to  those  engaged  in  oommerce."(^) 

Nor  is  the  case  of  a  contract  of  affreightment  the  only 
one  in  which  the  law  of  the  loom  dctus  or  celebrationis  is 
presumed  to  have  been  left  out  of  the  intention  of  the 
parties*  Another  instance  is  that  of  a  bottomry  bond,  Bottomrj 
given  in  a  foreign  port,  and  sued  on  in  England.  The  ^'^^®- 
obligation  so  created,  as  well  as  the  incidents  of  the  rela- 
tion arising  out  of  it,  is  now  referred  to  the  law  of  the 
flag,(c)  but  was  formerly  held  to  be  governed  by  the 
^'  general  maritime  law,  as  administered  in  England,"  and 
this  whether  the  vessel  on  which  the  bottomry  bond  is 
given  was  English  or  foreign.(cQ  It  cannot  be  said  that 
this  position  was  altogether  free  from  some  uncertainty 
and  difficulty*  The  language  employed  in  Duranty  v. 
Hari^  both  by  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  and  by 
the  Privy  Council,  is  in  itself  free  from  ambiguity,  except 
BO  far  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  expression  ^'  general 
maritime  law,  as  administered  in  England,"  means  English 

(a)  L.  &  I  Q.B.  115. 

(6)  Ihid,  at  p*  129.  In  the  cue  of  Re  Missouri  JSteanuhip  Co*  (0.  A.), 
W.  N.  1889,  p.  90,  the  law  of  the  flag  was  followed,  oot  because  it  was  tlje 
law  of  the  flag,  bat  becaase  of  the  evident  intention  of  the  parties. 

(c)  The  Oa^ano  and  Maria,  7  P.  D.  i,  I37- 

(d)  The  Kamak,  L.  R.  a  P.  C.  505 ;  The  Hamburg,  B.  &  L.  253;  Du- 
ranty V.  Hart,  2  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  289 ;  B.  &  L,  253,  319 ;  The  CfrcUttudine, 
3  0.  Bob.  240.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  "  the  general  maritime 
law  as  administered  in  England/'  see  The  Oaetano  and  Maria,  L*  B<  7 
P.  D.  137;  Uoyd  V.  Owbert,  L.  R.  i  Q.  B.  125  ;  and  The  Scffredo,  i  E.  & 
Ad.  45. 
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Part  III.  law  simplicUer  or  not.  But  in  Lloyd  v.  Ghiibertj{a)  on 
^*^'  appeal  before  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  the  case  was  fully 
Cap.  VIII.  discussed,  and  is  there  said  to  be  no  authority  for  the  law 
Contract--  ^^  ^^^  plsce  where  the  contract  was  made,  or  for  that  of 
Incidents,  the  place  of  performance,  but  merely  an  instance  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  lex  fori  in  matters  of  procedure  and 
evidence.  This  conclusion  is  arrived  at  by  considering 
that  the  validity  of  the  bond  in  that  case  depended  upon 
the  agency  of  the  master,  and  that  the  agency  of  the 
master,  by  English  law,  depended  upon  the  necessUtf  of 
his  act ;  and  that  therefore  the  question  was  one  of  evi* 
dence,  inasmuch  as  the  English  law  did  not  consider  the 
agency  shown  unless  it  was  shown  that  the  master  acted 
of  necessity  without  communicating  with  his  owner.  It 
is  difficult  to  assent  to  the  view  that  this  is  a  question  of 
evidence  or  procedure.  All  the  facts  were  admissible,  and 
all  were  proved ;  the  question  was  simply  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  bond.  To  say  that  the  Court  will  not  recognise 
its  validity,  unless  some  other  &ct  is  proved,  seems  very 
like  demanding  to  test  that  validity  by  its  own  law,  and 
not  by  that  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made,  or 
(in  Duranty  v.  Hart)  (6)  by  the  law  of  the  country  to 
which  the  ship  belonged. 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied,  therefore,  that  the  judges  of 
the  Privy  Council,  as  well  as  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty 
Court,  considered  themselves,  in  Duranty  v.  ffarty  to  be 
following  an  established  principle  that  the  validity  of  a 
bottomry  bond  was  to  be  decided  by  the  general  maritime 
law,  as  administered  in  England.  Whether  this  be  the 
correct  effect  of  the  case,  or  whetiier  they  were  in  truth 
deciding  a  question  of  evidence  and  procedure  alone,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  expressed  of  their  judgment  in 
Lloyd  7.  Guibert  is  of  little  consequence.(c)  The  simplest 
and  most  intelligible  view  is  taken  in  Madachlan  on  Ship- 
ping,(rf)  that  the  law  actually  followed  did  not  govern  the 

(a)  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  125. 

{b)  2  >loo.  P.  C.  N.  8.  289 ;  S.  C.  sub.  nam,  27«e  Hamburg,  B.  &  L.  253  ; 
33  L.J.  Ad.  116. 
(c)  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  125.  (J)  At  p.  161. 
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case,  and  that  the  case  mnst  be  regarded  as  overruled  Past  m. 
by  LUygd  v.  Owibert,(a)    And  this  was  undoubtedly  the        _f^* 

ground  of  the  later  dedsion  in  The  Kamak^(b)  where  the  Cap.  Vill. 


Privy  Council  applied  the  doctrine  of  Zlayd  v.  Chiibert  to  QnUract-- 
the  very  question  at  issue  in  Duranty  v.  JBart^  holding  Inddenu. 
that  the  validity  of  a  bottomry  bond,  depending  upon  the 
action  of  the  master  in  the  foreign^  port  where  it  was 
given,  must  be  tested  and  ascertained,  not  by  the  '^  gene- 
ral maritime  law,  as  administered  in  England,"  but  by  the 
law  of  the  flag.  **  It  was  laid  down  in  JUoyd  v.  Ouiiert" 
aaid  Sir  William  Erle,(0  ''  ^^^  ^®  captain's  authority  is 
derived  from,  and  bounded  by,  the  municipal  law  of  the 
country  to  which  the  ship  belongs — ^that  is,  by  the  law  of 
the  flag;  and  Willes,  J.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  answers  an  argument,  founded  on  the 
supposition  of  a  general  maritime  law,  contradistinguished 
from  the  municipal  law  of  this  countiy,  by  refusing  to  re- 
cognise the  existence  of  a  maritime  law  in  that  sense.  In 
accordance  with  the  principle  there  laid  dovm,  their  Lord- 
ships consider  that  the  existence  of  the  necessity  which  Authority  of 
validates  the  hypothecation  of  cargo  by  bottomry  is  to^*i^offlag. 
be  ascertained  by  evidence  in  the  usual  manner ;  and  that 
the  meaning  of  the  term  '  necessity '  in  respect  of  hypo- 
thecation by  the  master  is  analogous  to  its  meaning  in 
other  parts  of  the  law." 

The  most  recent  decision  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the 
subject  seems  to  be  entirely  in  accordance  with  this 
principle.  In  the  case  referred  to  (d)  it  was  held  that  the 
authority  of  the  master  to  execute  a  bottomry  bond  de- 
pended upon  the  law  of  the  flag,  and  not  upon  ^'  general 
maritime  law,"  which  had  been  preferred  in  the  Court  below. 
The  language  of  Brett,  L.J.,  in  this  case  shows  the  distinc- 
tion between  "  general  maritime  law  "  and  "  general  mari- 
time law,  as  administered  in  England."  The  latter  is,  in 
substance,  English  maritime  law.  Apart  from  the  excep- 
tional case  of  the  master  of  a  ship,  the  ordinary  rule  as  to 


(a)  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  115.  (b)  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  505. 

(c)  Ibid,  P-  512.    See  the  jadgment  of  Willes,  J.,  cited  anie,  ] 
id)  The  Gaetano  and  Maria,  7  P.  D.  i,  137. 
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Part  III.  the  authority  of  an  agent  would  seem  to  refer  its  nature 
^^'       and  extent  to  the  authority  of  the  place  where  he  is  found 

Cav.  VIIL    acting.(a) 

Contracts       ^®  principle  of  Hoyd  v.  Ghiibert,  4;hat  the  master^s 

Incident,  authority  is  defined  and  limited  by  the  law  of  his  flag,  is 
therefore  now  to  be  regarded  as  applying  to  all  contracts 
made  by  him,  and  as  extending  as  well  to  contracts  of 
hypothecation  by  means  of  bottomry  bonds  as  to  contracts 
of  afiEreightment  In  the  words  of  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Uoyd 
V.  Gu%bert^(b)  "  So  far  as  regards  the  implied  authority  of 
the  master  of  a  ship  to  bind  his  owners  personally,  the  flag 
of  the  ship  is  notice  to  all  the  world  that  the  master's 
authority  is  conferred  by  the  law  of  that  flag ;  and  that 
his  mandate  is  contained  in  the  l&w  of  that  country  with 
which  those  who  deal  with  him  must  make  themselves 
acquainted  at  their  peril."  An  examination  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  this  case(c)  will 
show  that  the  operation  of  the  law  of  the  flag  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  question  whether  the  master  had  or  had  not 
authority  to  contract  at  all.  It  is  intended  to  do  more 
than  this ;  and  its  right  is  now  asserted  to  regulate  the 
liabilities  and  regulations  which  arise  amongst  the  parties 
tp  the  agreement,  be  it  of  affreightment  or  hypothecation, 
upon  this  principle — ^that  the  shipowner  who  sends  his 
vessel  into  a  foreign  port  gives  notice  by  his  flag  to  all 
who  enter  into  contracts  there  with  the  shipmaster,  that 
he  intends  the  law  of  that  flag  to  regulate  those  contracts, 
and  that  they  must  either  submit  to  its  operation,  or  not 
contract  with  him  or  his  agent  at  all.(d)  To  this  large 
extent  it  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to 
the  primd  facie  rule  that  the  nature  and  incidents  of  an 

(a)  Maspons  y  Hermano  t.  Mildred,  9  Q.  B.  D.  530,  539. 

(b)  6  B.  &  b.  117:  Maclachlan  on  Shippingi  p.  161  ;  Kay's  Law  of 
Shipmaslere,  p.  555  ;  The  Kamak,  L.  K.  2  P.  C.  505. 

(c)  Cited  ante,  p.  394. 

id)  The  Kamak,  L.  B.  2  P.  C.  505  ;  Lloud  ▼.  Chiibert,  L.  R  X  Q.  B. 
115 ;  S.  G.  6  B.  &  S.  117 ;  2^  OemanU,  2  Notes  of  Case,  322;  The  I^orth 
StoTj  29  L.  J.  Ad.  73,  76.  In  the  two  last  cases,  howeyer,  the  facts  under 
consideration  were  soch  that  the  law  of  the  flag  was  Engiish— t.e.,  identical 
with  the  "  general  maritime  law,  as  administered  in  England,"  advocated 
hy  the  older  decibions. 
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obligation  depend  upon  the  place  where  the  contract  is    Part  UL 
entered  into.  t^\ 

The  oommentB  in  Maclaohlan  on  Shipping  (pp.   167,    Cap.  vm. 


171)  upon  the  distinction  between  the  law  of  the  ship's    Contract— 
flag  and  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  owner  are,  perhaps,     Incidents. 
superfluous.    It  is  true  that  one  or  two  expressions  are  Law  of  the 
used  by  Story  in  the  American  case,  to  which  reference  fl««^d/*^ 
has  alrec^y  been  made,(a)  tending  to  confuse  the  law  of  domicil  in 
the  ship's  flag  with  the  law  of  the  owner's  domicil ;  but  it  con^'c^ 
must  be  remembered  that  in  that  case  the  two  were 
identical,  and  that  Story  did  not  mean  to  pronounce  for 
the  law  of  the  domicil  as  against  the  law  of  the  flag  is 
evident  from  ^several  expressions  in  the  judgment.     '^  If 
the  ship  is  owned  and  navigated  under  the  flag  of  a  foreign 
country,  the  authority  of  the  master  to  contract  for,  and 
bind,  the  owners,  must  be  measured  by  the  laws  of  that 
country."(6)     "  The  extent  of  the  master's  authority  must 
be  limited  to  the  express  instructions  of  the  owners,  or 
the  law  of  the  coimtiy  wltere  the  skip  hdongs  and  they 

reside If  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  ship  and  of 

the  oioners  the  authority  of  the  master  is  limited  to  the 
ship  and  freight,  and  does  not,  in  the  absence  of  express 
instructions,  bind  the  owners  personally,  it  seems  difficult 
to  understand  how  resort  can  be  had  to  the  law  of  a 
foreign  country,  unknown  and  unsuspected  (it  may  be)  by 
the  owners,  to  expand  that  authority."  In  the  English 
case  which  has  been  so  often  referred  to  (c)  there  is  cer- 
tainly not  even  as  much  leaning  as  this  towards  the  law 
of  the  owner's  domicil,  which  is  ignored  altogether,  al- 
though it  was  there  also  the  law  of  the  ship's  flag.  The 
fact  that  any  British  subject,  wherever  domiciled,  may 
sail  his  ship  under  the  British  flag,  and  have  her  regis- 
tered accordingly,  as  well  as  the  further  consideration 
that  most  British  ships  are  divided  amongst  a  plurality  of 
owners,  are  illustrations  of  the  impossibility  of  accepting 
the  decision  of  the  law  of  the  owner's  domicil  in  place  of 


Antty  p.  403 ;  Pope  V.  Nickerson,  3  Stoiy,  Rep.  465. 

Ibid.  p.  475.  (c)  Lhyd  ▼.  Guilwt,  L.  B.  i  Q.  B.  115. 
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Part  III.  that  of  the  ship's  flag ;  and  in  face  of  the  recent  decisions 
"•       it  is  most  improbable  that  such  a  misapprehension  will 

Cap.  VIII.    ever  find  an  advocate  for  the  futnre. 

Chntraet—       ^  Blanchet  V.  PowdVs  HantivU  Collieries  Company^{a) 

Jw^dents.  the  plaintiff  sned  for  freight  on  a  bill  of  lading  made  in 
Bill  of  lading,  France,  and  in  answer  to  a  plea  that  he  did  not  cany  all 
the  goods  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading,  pleaded  {inter 
alia)  that,  according  to  the  law  of  France,  the  whole 
freight  was  payable,  although  part  only  of  the  goods  were 
carried  and  delivered.  The  replication  was  held  good, 
Bramwell,  B.,  saying  that  as  the  contract  was  made  in 
France,  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  most  be 
governed  by  French  law.  In  this  case  it  was  suggested 
in  argument  that  the  law  of  France  could  not  apply  to  a 
contract  which  was  to  be  performed  in  England;  bnt 
except  so  far  as  the  mode  and  incidents  of  the  delivery, 
as  part  of  the  performance,  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  no 
authority  is  to  be  found  for  applying  the  lex  loci  solviionis 
without  a  special  stipulation  to  that  effect.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  decide  that  the  contract  of  affireightment  was 
governed  by  French  law,  inasmuch  as  the  plaintiff  was 
held  to  be  entitled  to  the  lump  freight  by  the  law  of 
England  also.  The  reason,  however,  given  for  accepting 
the  French  law,  viz.,  that  the  contract  was  made  in 
France,  does  not  seem  to  be  consistent  with  the  doctrine 
of  Lloyd  V.  Guibertjip)  which  lays  down  that  the  law  of 
the  ship  should  govern  as  between  the  parties  to  a  con* 
tract  of  affreightment,  in  respect  of  sea  damage  and  its 
incidents.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  rtile  should  not 
equally  be  applied  to  the  whole  obligation  of  the  contract, 
except  so  far  as  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance  may 
properly  claim  to  be  heard;  but  the  rule  itself  was  not 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Court  in  Blanchet  v.  PowelTs 
Llantivit  Collieries  Company,  nor  did  the  nationaliiy  of 
the  ship  in  fact  appear  to  be  other  than  French.  The 
dictum  is  therefore  of  little  importance,  except  as  showing 
the  general  tendency  to  assume  that  the  law  of  the  place 

(a)  L.  B.  9  Ex.  74,  77.  (6)  L.  fi.  i  Q.  a  115. 
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of  contract  is  primd  fade  that  intended  to  govern  its    Pakt  ill. 
obligations  and  incidents.  t^' 

The  effect  and  operation  of  the  contract  of  sale  of  a  Cap.  VIII. 
ship  or  cargo  in  a  foreign  port  is  generally  considered  in  Contract-- 
connection  with  the  last  branch  of  the  subject,  and  the  iMidenu, 
cases  on  the  point  may  be  here  again  briefly  recapitulated,  gale  in  foreign 
though  they  have  already  been  treated  of  while  consider-  P^"^- 
ing  the  transfer  of  personal  property  generally.  The  only 
question  which  can  well  arise  as  to  the  contract  of  sale  in 
such  a  case  must  be  as  to  its  validity,  which  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  part  of  the  nature  and  incidents  of  an  obligation 
at  all.  If  a  chattel  is  once  duly  sold,  the  property  in  it 
is  passed  once  for  all,  and  the  obligation  momentarily 
created,  being  completely  fulfilled,  ceases  to  exist.  Con- 
sequently there  can  be  no  opportunity  of  questioning 
what  law  is  to  govern  its  future  incidents  and  develop- 
ment. A  sale,  in  fact,  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  an 
act  than  of  a  contract.  It  is  an  act  preceded — some- 
times only  instantaneously  preceded — ^by  a  contract,  with 
which  it  is  often  confounded.  There  may,  of  course,  be  a 
contract  for  sale,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  postponed  or 
delayed ;  but  the  ordinary  sale  is  intended  to  operate  at 
once,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  transfer.  As  such,  there 
would  seem  to  be  but  little  excuse  for  testing  its  validity, 
in  an  English  Court,  either  by  English  law  as  the  lex  fori^ 
or  the  maritime  general  layr,  if  that  can  be  regarded  as  at 
all  distinguishable  from  the  law  administered  in  all  cases 
in  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty.(a)  Nor  does  it 
appear  much  more  reasonable  to  refer  the  question  to  the 
law  of  the  ship's  flag,  which  the  sale  itself  in  most  cases 
is  intended  to  change.  In  cases  of  hypothecation  or 
affireightment,  the  ship  remains  under  the  same  flag 
during  the  whole  existence  of  the  obligation,  and  the 
intention  of  the  parties  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to 
have  included  submission  to  the  law  of  which  that  flag 
gave  notice.  No  such  intention  can  be  assumed,  it  is 
plain,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  purchaser  in  a  foreign  port, 
(a)  See  per  WilleBi  J.,  in  Uoyd  ▼.  Ouibert^  L.  R,  i  Q.  B.  115,  125 
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Part  IIL    The  flhip  ifl  a  mere  chattel,  the  ownership  of  which  ia 
_f^'       changed  by  sale,  according  to  the  Jaw  of  every  nation, 

Cap.  vm.  and  directly  the  ownership  is  changed,  the  vesseFs  nation- 
ality is  changed  with  it.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
purchaser  wonld  expect  the  validity  of  the  change  to  be 
afterwards  tested  by  the  law  which  the  transaction  pur- 
ported definitely  to  abandon. 

It  is,  however,  only  recently  that  the  principle  indicated 
by  the  foregoing  considerations  has  been  recognised,  and 
formerly  the  obviously  incorrect  course  of  preferring  the 
lex  fori  was  adopted.  In  the  case  of  ITie  Segredo  or  Miza 
Cornish^(a)  the  lex  loci  actvs  was  definitely  rejected  by 
Dr.  Lushington,  and  English  maritime  law,  regarded  as 
coincident  in  its  application  as  to  those  particular  facts 
with  maritime  law  generally,  followed  in  preference.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  learned  judge,  in  deciding  this 
case,  clearly  intimated  that  he  intended  to  follow,  and 
conceived  himself  to  be  following,  the  gevsral  maritime 
law ;  and  that  he  would  not  have  deviated  from  it  by  in- 
troducing English  municipal  law,  had  a  conflict  arisen 
between  them ;  but  this  distinction  has  been  rendered  of 
less  importance  by  the  dictv/m  in  lioyd  v.  Guibert  (h)  as  to 
the  non-recognition  of  any  general  maritime  law  difiering 
from  "  maritime  law,  as  administered  in  England.''  It  is, 
perhaps,  after  all  merely  a  distinction  of  words.  Those 
who  advocate  the  existence  and  authority  of  a  **  general 
maritime  law,"  mean  in  most  cases  a  maritime  law  which 
is  administered  in  English  as  well  as  in  foreign  Courts 
of  Admiralty.(c)  It  appears  obvious  that  so  much  of 
this  general  maritime  law,  as  administered  in  English 
Courts,  is,  by  virtue  of  that  very  fact,  English  law ;  and 
it  is  not  the  less  English  because  it  is  common  to  other 
foreign  Courts  of  Admiralty  as  well  as  that  of  England. 
If  it  is  suggested,  as  Sir  B.  Phillimore  seems  to  imply, 
that  the  sources  of  its  authority  differ  from  those  ordi- 
narily cited  in  English  Courts,  and  that  it  prevails  by 

(a)  I  EocL  &  Ad.  36.  (6)  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  125. 

(c)  See  per  Sir  R.  Phillimore  ia  Tlie  Patria,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  £.  461. 
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virtue  of  the  comity  of  nations  rather  than  by  the  binding  Part  in. 
force  of  English  precedents,  the  argument  appears  scarcely  1^' 
warranted  by  facts.  It  would  be  difficult  to  cite  an  in-  Cap.  VIIL 
stance  where  a  foreign  decision  on  an  analogous  point  has  ckyntraet-^ 
been  allowed  in  an  English  Court  of  Admiralty  to  over-  Incidents. 
rule  English  precedents  of  earlier  date.    Reference,  it  is  ' 

true,  has  been  constantly  made  to  general  European 
customs,  and  to  regulations  such  as  those  contained  in  the 
Codes  of  Wisby  and  016ron,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Admiralty  Court  of 
England  by  analogy  and  example,  and  of  supplying  the 
deficiencies  of  its  voice,  when  that  was  silent.  The  ordi- 
nary common  law  of  the  realm  has  similarly  drawn  nourish- 
ment firom  the  jurisprudence  of  Rome,  but  it  would  be  a 
misnomer  to  say  that  the  dicta  of  Gains,  or  the  rescripts 
of  Hadrian,  ever  spoke  with  a  semblance  of  authority 
in  English  Courts.  Authority  is  given  to  principles  of 
foreign  law  or  mercantile  usage  only  by  their  adoption  in 
an  English  Court. 

The  decision  of  Dr.  Lushington  in  the  Tke  Eliza  Cor^  Transfer  ^ood 
nish  (a) J  however,  was  distinctly  overruled  by  the  Exche-  ^^  ^^  ^' 
quer  Chamber  in  Cammell  v.  Seiodl  (6)  in  i860.  There 
the  master  of  a  Prussian  vessel,  chartered  in  Russia  by 
English  shippers  for  Hull,  and  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Norwiqr>  sold  the  cargo  without  authority  by  English 
law,  but  under  such  circumstances  that  by  the  Norwegian 
law  an  innocent  purchaser  would  have  acquired  a  good 
title.  It  was  argued  that  by  the  law  maritime,  general  as 
well  as  English,  the  master  had  exceeded  his  authority, 
and  that  the  sale  was  therefore  invalid,  but  it  was  held 
(Byles,  J.,  dissentiente)  that  the  transaction,  being  a 
transfer  of  personal  property,  was  governed  by  the  lex 
loci;  and  that  the  title  of  the  purchaser,  being  valid  by 
that  law,  must  stand.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  The 
Eliza  Cornish  or  Segredo^  which  was  relied  upon  by  the 
owners  of  the  cargo,  Crompton,  J.,  delivering  the  judgment 

(a)  I  Ecol.  &  Ad.  36. 

\h)  5  H.  &  N.  728;  29  L.  J.  Ex.  350 ;  S.  C.  in  Ck>urt  below,  3  H.  & N. 
617 ;  ^7  I^  J-  Ex-  447. 
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of  the  Court,  said,  "  If  this  case  be  an  authority  for  the 
proposition  that  a  law  of  a  foreign  oonntry  of  the  nature 
of  the  law  of  Norway,  as  proved  in  the  present  case,  is  not 
'  to  be  regarded  by  the  Courts  of  this  country,  and  that  its 
effect  as  to  passing  property  in  the  foreign  country  is  to 

be  disregarded,  we  cannot  agree  with  the  decision 

We  think  that  the  law  on  this  subject  was  correctly  stated 
by  Pollock,  C.B.,  in  the  course  of  the  argument  in  the 
Court  below,  where  he  says  that  if  personal  property  is 
disposed  of  in  a  manner  binding  according  to  the  law  of 
the  country  where  it  is,  that  disposition  is  binding  every- 
where. And  we  do  not  think  that  it  makes  any  difference 
that  the  goods  were  wrecked,  and  were  not  intended  to  be 
sent  to  the  country  where  they  were  sold."(a) 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  decision  in  Cammdl 
V.  Sewdl  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  generally 
accepted  theories  which  refer  the  validity  of  a  transfer  of 
movables  inter  vivos  to  the  law  of  the  place  of  transfer  ;(6) 
nor  is  the  principle  of  that  case  in  reality  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  the  ground  of  the  judgment  in  Uoyd  v. 
Guibert,(c)  which  has  been  so  often  referred  to.  The 
contract  to  which,  in  the  latter  case,  the  law  of  the  ship*8 
flag,  and  in  the  former,  the  law  of  the  place  of  contract, 
was  applied,  was  in  truth  not  the  same  in  any  sense. 
The  judgment  in  Lloyd  v.  Guibert  applied  the  law  of  the 
ship's  flag  to  the  contract  of  affreightment  made  between 
the  master,  as  agent  of  the  owner  in  a  foreign  port,  and 
the  shipper ;  and  a$  between  these  parties,  the  law  of  the 
flag  was  held  to  govern  the  incidents  of  the  obligation 
throughout,  though  its  results  were  varied  by  circum- 
stances which  had  been  unforeseen.  In  Cammdl  v.  Sewell 
the  relation  between  the  shipowner  and  the  freighters  was 
not  in  question,  and  in  an  action  by  the  owners  of  the 
cargo  against  the  master  or  owner  of  the  ship,  the  law  of 
the  flag  might,  quite  consistently  with  the  decision 
actually  given,  have  been  applied.      The  contract  which 


(a\  5  H.  &  N.  744.  745. 
(c)  I..  R.  I  Q.  B.  165. 


(6)  Anie,  p.  236. 
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was  there  referred  to  the  local  law,  and  held  to  be  valid    Pabt  III. 
in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  was  not  the  contract 
between  freighter  and  master,  but  the  contract  of  sale   Cap.  VIII. 
between  the  master  and  the  purchaser  of  the  wrecked    Contract— 
cargo  in  Norway.      It  was  tlds  contract,  and  no  other,     Tncidenu. 
which  the  Court  declared  to  be  binding,  because  sane- 
tioned  and  confirmed  by  the  local  law,  not  only  upon  the 
parties  to  it,  but  upon  third  persons — strangers,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  to  its  provisions.     The  proper 
result  of  applying  the  principle  of  the  decision  in  Lloyd 
v.  Guibert  to  the  facts  of  Cammell  v.  SeweR  would  be,  that 
the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  cargo  to  sue  the  shipowner 
or  master  for  the  sale  of  the  goods  in  Norway  would  be 
tested  by  Prussian  law,  as  the  law  of  the  flag  alone ;  and 
that  it  would  be  no  answer  to  such  an  action  to  show  that 
by  Norwegian  law  the  act  of  the  master  was  justified,  or 
regarded  as  binding  upon  shippers  and  consignees. 

If  this  view  be  adopted,  the  strictures  in  Maclachlan  on 
Shipping  ujwn  Cammell  v.  Setoell  cannot;  be  supported ; 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber, 
referring  to  the  case  in  the  judgment  in  lioyd  v.  Guibert, 
expressly  abstained  firom  expressing  any  opinion  for  or 
against  the  correctness  of  the  decision.  It  is  suggested 
by  Mr.  Maclachlan,  that  if  the  Prussian  flag  was  notice 
to  the  freighter  that  the  master's  authority  to  bind  his 
employers  was  limited  by  Prussian  law,  it  was  notice  to 
the  Norwegian  purchaser  of  the  same  limitation.  The 
distinction  between  an  executory  contract  in  which  it  is 
necessary  that  the  master  should  bind  those  whom  he 
represents  and  an  executed  contract  of  sale,  which  is  in 
truth  completely  discharged  by  the  transfer  itself,  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked.  In  the  former  case  the  parties 
must  necessarily  have  contemplated  the  subsistence  of 
the  obligation  of  the  contract,  and  the  performance  of  its 
provisions,  during  a  considerable  time;  and  they  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  having  intended  that  some  law 
should  regulate  the  development  of  the  obligation  itself, 
and  control  the  incidents  which  might  arise,  but  for  which 
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Part  III.    it  was  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  provide  expressly.  This 
_^'       law,  it  has  been  determined  in  Lloyd  v.  Ou%berij(a)  is  the 

Cap.  VIII.  law  of  the  ship's  flag ;  i.e.,  the  parties  must  be  taken  to 
have  assumed  that  the  law  of  the  ship's  flag  would  govern 
the  future  incidents  of  the  obligation,  the  master  having 
no  authority  to  undertake  that  the  owners  of  ship  or  cargo 
will  do  anything,  except  as  defined  by  that  law.  But  in 
an  absolute  and  immediate  sale,  such  as  that  in  Cammell 
V.  Seiadly  the  master  is  not  required  to  pledge  his  owners 
to  anything.  No  future  relations  between  the  parties  are 
contemplated,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  taken  to  have 
referred  to  any  law  to  govern  the  future  incidents  of  the 
obligation.  The  master  simply  contracts  to  sell  the  ship 
or  cargo  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  they 
are  lying,  and  he  does  actually  so  sell  them  while  they 
are  tihiere.  By  the  comity  of  nations — or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  by  those  principles  of  international  jurisprudence 
which  the  law  of  England,  in  common  witibi  the  law  of 
most  civilised  nations,  adopts — a  title  to  property  which 
has  once  validly  accrued  according  to  the  law  of  the 
situation  is  good  as  against  all  the  world  ;(&)  and  the 
purchaser  is  not  to  be  put  in  a  worse  position  because  the 
master  of  the  ship  has  carelessly  or  improperly  mistaken 
and  exceeded  his  instructions.(c) 

Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  Cammell  v.  Sewell  in  itself  new 
or  opposed  to  the  general  weight  of  authority.  It  has 
already  been  said  that  the  decision  practically  overruled 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lushington  in  The  Eliza  Corrmhj(d) 
but  it  is  opposed  to  no  other  authority  of  any  weight,  and 
is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  by  Lord 
Stowell  in  the  case  of  The  QratUvdine  (e)  in.  1801. 
^'  Suppose  the  case,"  said  Lord  Stowell,  in  giving  judg- 
ment, '^  of  a  ship  driven  into  port  with  a  perishable  cai^, 
when  the  master  could  hold  no  correspondence  with  the 

(a)  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  115.  (()  Ante,  p.  241. 

\c)  The  oontentiou  is  Cammell  ▼.  8eu>eU  that  the  jndiciAl  prooeedingB  in 
Norway,  under  which  the  cargo  was  sold,  amoanted  to  a  jadgment  in  rem, 
was  rejected  by  all  the  judges  in  the  Excheqoer  Chamber,  and  has  not 
therefore  been  here  referred  to.    See  InfrU,  Chap.  XI. 

{i)  I  Eod.  &  Ad.  36.  (e)  3  Bob.  Ad.  240,  at  p.  259. 


Discretion  of 
Bhip*s  master 
— exercise  of. 
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proprietor ;  suppose  the  vessel  unable  to  proceed,  or  to  Part  III. 
stand  in  need  of  repairs  to  enable  her  to  proceed  in  time.  _^' 
In  such  emergencies  the  authority  of  agent  is  necessarily  Cap.  vni. 
devolved  upon  him,  unless  it  could  be  supposed  to  be  Contract^ 
the  policy  of  the  law  that  the  cargo  should  be  left  to  Incidenu. 
perish  without  care.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  He  mvM  in 
such  case  exercise  his  judgment,  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  tranship  the  cargo,  if  he  has  the  means,  or  to 
sell  it.  It  is  admitted  in  argument  that  he  is  not  abso- 
lutely bound  to  tranship ;  he  may  not  have  the  means  of 
transhipment;  but  even  if  he  has^  he  may  act  for  the 
best,  in  deciding  to  sell ;  if  he  ads  unwisdy  in  that  decv- 
sum,  still  the  foreign  purchaser  will  he  safe  under  his  adsP 
In  Freeman  v.  E(M  India  Company^{a)  where  the  master 
did  act  unwisely  in  deciding  to  sell  the  cargo,  the  title  of 
the  foreign  purchaser  was  not  accepted  as  good  for  another 
reason.  The  sale  took  place  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  it  was  not  shown  that  the  Dutch  law  then  in  force 
there  regarded  the  sale  in  at  all  a  more  favourable  light 
than  the  English  law  would  have  done,  or  that  there  was 
any  conflict  between  them  as  to  its  validity.(&)  It 
appeared,  besides,  that  the  purchaser  was  fully  aware  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  master  sold,  and  as  he 
was  necessarily  taken  to  have  been  also  cognizant  of  the 
law,  he  purchased  with  his  eyes  open,  so  as  even  to  have 
precluded  himself  from  finding  protection  under  a  sale  in 
market  overt,(c)  had  the  facts  amounted  to  that. 

Before  passing  from  the  consideration  of  maritime  con-  Ship's  master 
tracts  made  with  a  shipmaster  in  a  foreign  port,  it  may  be  ^neV^^' 
remarked  that,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  question  is  not  of 
the  authority  given  to  the  master  at  all,  that  is,  as  some- 
thing distinguished  from  the  intimation  afforded  by  the 
flag,  when  the  owner  is  present  in  propriA  persond. 
Whether  the  owner  is  himself  in  the  foreign  port  to 
contract  himsef ,  or  whether  he  has  sent  his  shipmaster 
there  to  contract  for  him,  the  parties  to  the  contract 


(c)  Coke, 


6.  &  Aid.  617  (1822).  (()  See  per  Best,  J.,  p.  624* 

2  Inst.  713. 

2   D 
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Pabt  hi.  must  be  equally  regarded  as  contemplating  the  opera- 
^^'  tion  of  the  law  of  the  flag  upon  their  future  relations 
Cap.  vim.  under  the  obligation.  **  The  present  and  like  questions," 
Chntra/ct—  ^^J^  Willes,  J.,  in  I2oyd  v.  Ombert^(d)  "  affect  not  only 
Inddenu.  contracts  entered  into  by  masters  of  ships,  the  law  of 
whose  country  distinguishes  between  the  obligations  of  a 
contract  by  the  master  as  such,  and  that  of  the  owner 
himself,  or  his  broker,  or  of  the  master  acting  with  a 
plenary  authority,  hd  touch  all  contracts  of  afireightment 
entered  into  in  respect  of  any  vessel  in  a  port  foreign  as 
to  her,  whether  the  master  happen  to  be  an  owner  or  not." 
This  principle  is  obviously  a  consequence  of  the  natural 
idea  of  agency,  inasmuch  as  a  man  who  acts  by  an  agent 
in  a  foreign  country,  acts  there  himself.  In  the  Albion 
Company  v.  MiUs^Q))  a  Scotch  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Lord  Chancellor  said :  ^'  If  I  send  an  agent  to 
reside  in  Scotland,  and  he,  in  my  name,  enters  into  a  con- 
tract in  Scotland,  the  contract  is  to  be  considered  mine 
where  it  is  actually  made.  It  is  not  an  English  contract, 
because  I  actually  reside  in  England.  If  my  agent  exe- 
cutes it  in  Scotland,  it  is  the  same  as  if  I  were  myself  on 
the  spot,  and  executed  it  in  Scotland."  So  the  nature 
and  extent  of  an  agent's  authority  are  to  be  measured  by 
the  law  of  the  place  where  he  is  found  acting  as  agent.(c) 
If,  therefore,  a  contract  by  the  master  of  a  ship,  as  agent 
for  his  owner,  in  a  foreign  port,  is  governed  by  the  same 
rules  as  if  the  owner  had  himself  been  present,  it  is  plain 
that  when  the  owner  himself  is  so  present,  and  actually 
makes  the  contract  in  his  own  name,  the  law  of  the  flag 
is  to  be  applied  to  its  future  incidents,  according  to  the 
rule  laid  down  in  Lloyd  v.  Ombert^{d)  just  as  much  as  if 
he  had  stayed  at  home. 

Express  It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  since  the  law  which  is  to 

JJ^^^^^JjS   govern  future  incidents  of  a  contract  must  in  all  cases  be 

—general 

ftverage.  («)  L.  B,  i  Q.  B.  115, 122. 

(6)  Per  Lord  Lyndhurat,  3  Wilg.  &  S.  218,  333 ;  I  Dow  &  CI.  342 ; 
Storv,  I  285. 

(c)  Maspon$y  Hermano  v.  Mildred,  9  Q.  B.  D.  530,  539. 

(d)  L.  K.  iQ.  B.  115. 
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a  matter  of  intention,  the  parties  may  provide  by  express  Part  lir. 
stipulation  for  certain  probable  contingencies,  and  declare  _^' 
beforehand  to  what  law  their  legal  consequences  are  to  be  Cap.  VIII. 
referred.  Thus,  in  contracts  of  marine  insurance,  it  is  chntraet^ 
common  to  insert  a  clause  that  the  underwriters  are  to  be  incidents, 
liable  for  general  average  **as  per  foreign  statement"; 
and  this  has  been  construed  to  mean,  not  only  that  the 
calculations  of  the  foreign  average-stater  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  correct,  but  that  what  is  and  what  is  not  general 
average  is  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of  the  foreign  port 
where  the  adjustment  is  made.(a)  So,  where  the  under- 
writers agreed  "to  pay  general  average  as  per  foreign 
statement,  if  so  made  up " ;  which  was  construed  as  an 
agreement  to  be  bound  by  the  opinion  and  decision  of  the 
foreign  average-stater,  both  as  to  facts  and  law.(J)  And 
in  another  modem  case,  where  the  underwriters  agreed 
^^  to  pay  all  claims  and  losses  on  Dutch  terms,  and  accord- 
ing to  statement  made  up  by  official  dispacketir  in  Hol- 
land/' the  voyage  being  from  Java  to  Holland,  it  was  held 
that  the  words  expressing  the  risks  insured  against  were 
to  be  construed  by  Dutch  law,  and  that  the  average  state- 
ment by  the  Dutch  adjuster  was  binding  on  the  under- 
^riters.(c)  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  foreign  law 
in  any  of  these  cases  can  be  regarded  as  the  place  of  per- 
formance, as  the  average  loss,  and  consequently  the  adjust- 
ment, was  a  contingency  which  might  never  have  arisen. 

The  above  expressions  seem  sufficiently  clear  to  show  Foreign 
that  the  parties  eflFecting  the  policies  of  insurance,  as  well  ^^*®™®"^  "^ 
as  the  underwriters,  intended  their  obligation,  quoad  the 
contingencies  referred  to,  to  be  regulated  by  the  foreign 
law ;  but  strong  evidence  is,  no  doubt,  necessary  to  show 
that  the  parties  to  an  insurance,  effected  in  England  with 
an  English  company,  have  in  their  minds  anything  but  the 
English  law.(d)    Thus,  where  there  was  an  express  pro- 


Taj  Mavro  v.  Ocean  Marine  Insurance  Co.^  L.  B,  10  C.  P.  414. 
\b)  Harris  v.  Scaramanga^  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  481. 

(c)  Hendricks  ▼.  Australasian  Insurance  Co.f  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  460. 

(d)  Power  v.  Whitmore^  4  M.  &  S.  141 ;  BininsuLar  and  Oriental  Co,  v. 
iShand,  3  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  272  ;  Don  v.  Lippman,  5  01.  &  F.  i. 
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Pabt  IIL  vision  in  an  English  policy  on  cargo  of  a  Prencli  ship, 
_^'  that  general  average  was  to  be  payable  as  per  judicial 
Cap.  Viir.  foreign  statement,  it  was  held  that  the  French  law  could 
Contract—  not  be  invoked  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  what  consti- 
Inddentif.  ^uted  a  loss  "  by  perils  of  the  sea."(a)  The  Court  in  the 
case  cited  said  that  although  it  was  competent  to  an 
underwriter  on  an  English  policy  to  stipulate  that  it  should 
be  constrned  and  applied  in  whole  or  in  part  according 
to  a  particular  foreign  law,  yet,  except  when  so  stipulated, 
the  English  law  was  to  prevail.  It  is,  however,  sufficient 
to  show  a  usage  to  pay  losses  according  to  the  foreign 
statement,  that  being  equivalent,  when  such  that  the 
parties  are  bound  by  it,  to  a  special  agreement.(&)  And 
it  would  seem  that  this  usage,  for  underwriters  to  settle 
according  to  foreign  adjustment,  is  sufficiently  established 
in  English  law  for  it  to  be  binding  without  an  express 
provision  to  that  effect,  according  to  the  authority  of 
Phillips  on  Insurance ;  (c)  but  even  then,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  the  foreign  law  is  only  entitled  to  regulate  the 
adjustment,  and  not  to  make  that  an  average  loss  which 
is  not  so  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  the 
policy  was  effected.  In  Mavro  v.  Ocean  Marine  Insurance 
Company  (d)  Blackburn,  J.,  said  it  was  a  question  that 
had  never  been  distinctly  settled,  whether  under  an  ordi- 
nary English  policy  the  English  underwriter  could  be 
compelled  to  bear  what  was  held  to  be  a  general  average 
loss  by  the  law  of  the  foreign  country  where  the  adjust- 
ment was  made,  and  that  express  clauses  to  pay  '^  as  per 
foreign  statement "  were  frequently  inserted  in  policies  to 
avoid  that  very  difficulty.  Power  v.  Whitmore^{e)  which 
is  said  by  Westlake  to  have  decided  the  question  in  favour 
of  the  underwriter,  is  explained  by  Cockbum,  CJ.,  in 
DerU  V.  tSmith,(/)  to  have  been  generally  misapprehended, 

(d)  Oreer  ▼.  ibofc,  5  Q.  B.  D.  272. 

(6)  Newman  y.  Cazalet,  Park,  Ins.  900,  8th  ed.  (c)  SI  l4J3f  HH- 

(<0  L.  K.  10  C.  P.  414,  418.  WcjIfioU  v.  Ewer,  Park,  Ins.  89S,  8th  ecL, is 
often  cited  as  an  authority  for  the  amrmatiye,  but  may  probably  be  regarded 
as  overruled  by  Ihwer  v.  Whitmare,  and  the  other  cases  cited  above. 

(e)  4  M.  &  S.  X41 ;  Westlake,  S  209. 
(/)LR.  4Q.B.4i4,45a 
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there  being  no  proof  in  that  case  that  the  loss  in  question     Part  III. 
was  a  general  average  loss  even  by  the  law  of  Portugal,        ^^' 
where  the  adjustment  was  made.     In  D(mt  v.  Smith  the    Cap.  VIII. 
underwriters  were  held  liable  to  repay  moneys  to  the    Contract— 
shippers  of  gold  on  board  an  English  ship  for  Constanti-    Inddenu. 
nople,  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  pay  in  order  to 
get  the  gold  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Russian  authorities 
at  Gallipoli,  where  the  ship  had  become  stranded.    After 
the  insurance  was  efiEected,  and  before  she  sailed,  the  ship 
had  been  transferred  to  Russian  owners,  and  had  duly 
changed  her  nationality,  a  fact  of  which  neither  the  plain- 
tiffs nor  defendants  were  aware ;  and  this  change  alone 
had  given  the  Russian  authorities  at  Gallipoli  jurisdiction. 
It  was  held  that  the  underwriters  were  liable,  on  the 
ground  that  the  plaintiffs  had  been  compelled  to  pay  the 
sum  claimed  as  salvage,  and  were  entitled  to  recover  it  as 
a  loss  by  perils  of  the  sea ;  so  that,  although  the  case  was 
argued  in  some  respects  as  one  of  general  average,  no 
light  was  thrown  upon  that  question. 

The  diversities  in  the  law  of  general  average  adopted  Greneral 
by  different  nations  are  so  great,(a)  and  the  advantages  ^"^^ 
promised  by  uniformity  so  apparent,   that    the   subject  law. 
has  more  than  once  engaged  the  attention  of  reformers. 
International  Congresses  for  this  purpose  have  repeatedly 
been  held,  at  several  of  which  a  code  of  rules  has  been 
prepared  and  recommended  for  adoption  (Glasgow,  i860 ; 
London,   1862;  York,    1864).     ^  Bill   was  prepared  in 
1860-62,  which  was  intended  to  incorporate  the  code  of 
rules  adopted  at  Glasgow,  but  proved  ill-adapted  for  its 
purpose,   and    was  abandoned.    The  rules  which    were  General 
drawn  up  at  York  were  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  iJ^r^?^ 
the  English  Government  by  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Antwerp 
Commerce,  and  repeated  attempts  made  to  obtain  adoption 
of  them  from  the  Legislature ;  (V)  but  these  attempts  were 
unsuccessful ;  and  in  1877  a  revised  form  of  these  rules 

(a)  See  the  comparative  table  in  Lowndes  on  Average,  p.  xxviii. 
(&)  Report  of  the  Annnal  Conference  (1877),  at  Antwerp,  of  the  Aeaoci- 
ation  for  the  Beform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
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Part  III.  was  adopted  by  the  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codi- 

t^'  fication  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  at  its  fiffch  annual  conference 

Cap.  VIII.  at  Antwerp,  under  the  name  of  "The  York  and  Antwerp 

Chntract—  Rules." 

Incidents.        It  may  be  useful  to  give  these  in  extenso. 


The  Y(yi*h  and  Antwerp  Rules. 

1.  Jettison  of  Deck  Cargo. — ^No  jettison  of  deck  cargo 
shall  be  made  good  as  general  average. 

Every  structure  not  built  in  with  the  frame  of  the 
vessel  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  deck  of  the 
vessel. 

2.  Damage  by  Jettison. — Damage  done  to  goods  or  mer- 
chandise by  water  which  unavoidably  goes  down  a  ship's 
hatches  opened,  or  other  opening  made,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  jettison,  shall  be  made  good  as  general 
average,  in  case  the  loss  by  jettison  is  so  made  good. 

Damage  done  by  breaking  and  chafing,  or  otherwise 
from  derangement  of  stowage,  consequent  upon  a  jettison, 
shall  be  made  good  as  general  average,  in  case  the  loss  by 
jettison  is  so  made  good. 

3.  Extinguishing  Fire  on  Shipboard. — Damage  done  to 
a  ship  or  cargo,  or  either  of  them,  by  water  or  otherwise, 
in  extinguishing  a  fire  on  board  the  eJiip,  shall  be  general 
average ;  except  that  no  compensation  be  made  for 
damage  done  by  water  to  packages  which  have  been  on 
fire. 

4.  Cutting  away  Wreck. — Loss  or  damage  caused  by 
cutting  away  the  wreck  or  remains  of  spars,  or  of  other 
things  which  have  previously  been  carried  away  by  sea- 
peril,  shall  not  be  made  good  as  general  average. 

5.  Voluntary  Stranding. — When  a  ship  is  intentionally 
run  on  shore  because  she  is  sinking  or  driving  on  shore  or 
rocks,  no  damage  caused  to  the  ship,  the  cargo  and  freight, 
or  any  or  either  of  them,  by  such  intentional  running  on 
shore  shall  be  made  good  as  general  average. 

6.  Carrying  Press  of  Sail, — Damage  occasioned  to  a 
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ship  or  cargo  by  carrying  a  press  of  sail  shall  not  be  made  Part  HI. 

good  as  general  average.  t^' 

7.  Port  of  Befuffe  Expenses. — When  a  ship  shall  have  Cap.  VIII. 
entered  a  port  of  refuge  under  such  circumstances  that  Contract— 
the  expenses  of  entering  the  port  are  admissible  as  general  incidents. 
average,  and  when  she  shall  have  sailed  thence  with  her 
original  cargo  or  a  part  of  it,  the  correspending  expenses 

of  leaving  such  port  shall  likewise  be  admitted  as  general 
average ;  and  whenever  the  cost  of  discharging  cargo  at 
such  port  is  admissible  as  general  average,  the  cost  of 
reloading  and  stowing  such  cargo  on  board  the  said  ship, 
together  with  all  storage  charges  on  such  cargo,  shall 
likewise  be  so  admitted.(a) 

8.  Wages  and  Maintenance  of  Crew  in  Port  of  Refuge. — 
When  a  ship  shall  have  entered  a  port  of  refuge  under 
the  circumstances  defined  in  Bule  7,  the  wages  and  cost 
of  maintenance  of  the  master  and  mariners,  from  the  time 
of  entering  such  port  until  the  ship  shall  have  been  made 
ready  to  proceed  upon  her  voyage,  shall  be  made  good  as 
general  average. 

9.  Damage  to  Cargo  in  Discharging, — Damage  done  to 
cargo  by  discharging  it  at  a  port  of  refuge  shall  not  be 
admissible  as  general  average,  in  case  such  cargo  shall 
have  been  discharged  at  the  place  and  in  the  manner 
customary  at  that  port  with  ships  not  in  distress. 

10.  Contributory  Values, — ^The  contribution  to  a  general 
average  shall  be  made  upon  the  actual  values  of  the 
property  at  the  termination  of  the  adventure,  to  which 
shall  be  added  the  amount  made  good  as  general  average 
for  property  sacrificed;  deduction  being  made  from  the 
shipowner's  freight  and  passage-money  at  risk  of  such 
port  charges  and  crew's  wages  as  would  not  have  been 
incurred,  had  the  ship  and  cargo  been  totally  lost  at  the 
date  of  the  general  average  act  or  sacrifice;  deduction 

(a)  It  baa  recently  been  decided  by  tbe  House ^  of  Lords  (affirming  tbe 
decision  of  tbe  Court  of  Appeal)  tbat  tbis  mle  is  not  in  accordance  with 
English  law,  and  that  the  contrary  practice  of  English  average  staters  is 
correct :  Svendsen  ▼.  WaJlace^  10  App.  Gas.  404,  overraling  tbe  decision  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division  in  Attwood  v.  SiUar,  4  Q.  B.  D.  354. 
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Part  HI.     being  also  made  from  the  value  of  the  property  of  all 
_f^'       charges  incurred  in  respect  thereof  subsequently  to  the 
Cap.  VIII.    arising  of  the  claim  to  general  average. 
Contract^        1 1-  ^^  9f  Freight. — ^In  every  case  in  which  a  sacrifice 
Incidents,     q{  cargo  is  made  good  as  general  average,  the  loss  of 

freight,  if  any,  which  is  caused  by  such  loss  of  cargo  shall 

likewise  be  so  made  good 

12.  Amount  to  be  made  good  for  Cargo. — The  value  to  be 

allowed  for  goods  sacrificed  shall  be  that  value  which  the 

owner  would  have  received  if  such  goods  had  not  been 

sacrificed. 

The  York  and  Antwerp  Rules,  however,  have  not  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  British  underwriters.  A  joint 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  them,  composed  of 
twenty-two  members,  four  representing  the  committee  of 
Lloyd's,  eight  the  London  companies,  three  the  Liverpool 
underwriters,  two  the  Glasgow  underwriters,  and  one  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Underwriters'  Association, 
under  a  resolution  passed  at  Lloyd's  on  the  26th  of  June 
1878.  In  their  report  this  joint  committee  say  that  the 
proposed  extension  of  general  average  involves  a  transfer 
of  liabilities  belonging  to  the  shipowners  to  the  owners 
of  cargo,  and  that  they  do  not  see  on  what  grounds, 
either  of  justice  or  expediency,  such  a  transfer  is  in  itself 
desirable.  They  deprecate  on  principle  the  extension  of  the 
system  of  contribution  to  general  average.  They  acknow- 
ledge the  immense  importance  of  uniformity,  if  uniformity 
could  be  secured ;  but  they  consider  that  it  is  premature 
to  hope  even  for  such  uniformity  till  more  is  known  of 
the  results  of  the  action  of  the  local  committees  of  the 
association  which  met  at  Antwerp;  and  the  report  con- 
cludes with  a  request  to  the  committee  of  Lloyd's  to 
adhere  at  present  to  their  determination  not  to  give  their 
sanction  as  a  corporation  to  the  York  and  Antwerp  Rules 
as  at  present  framed  and  put  forward.(a) 

The  York  and  Antwerp  Rules,  though  not  accepted  by 

(a)  Vide  Law  Titne$t  July  13,  1878,  p.  202. 
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Lloyd's,  have  in  practice  met  with  considerable  recogni-  Part  III. 

tion.   In  several  of  the  European  States  (more  particularly  _^' 

in  Russia,  Austria,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Belgium)  the  Cap.  Vlll. 


bodies  representing  shipowners  and  insurance  companies  Contract— 
have  accepted  them  with  something  approaching  unani-  Inddenu: 
mity.  In  the  United  States  the  leading  insurance  com- 
panies and  many  of  the  shipowners  agreed  to  the  rules 
when  they  appeared,  while  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  voted  against  them  by  small 
majorities.(a)  In  practice  it  is  frequently  found  that  a 
clause  is  inserted  in  charter-parties  and  bills  of  lading 
stipulating  for  the  adjustment  of  average  according  to 
the  York  and  Antwerp  Rules. 

With  r^ard  to  contracts  for  carriage  or  transit  by  land  Contracts  for 
and  sea,  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  be  often  left  very  doubt-  Snd^'^^a 
ful  what  law  was  intended  by  the  parties  to  govern  the 
incidents  of  the  carriage  and  the  contingent  liabilities  of 
the  carriers.  The  question  arose  in  Cohm  v.  SouthnEasteni  (>>hen  v. 
BaUway  Company  (b)  in  respect  of  a  contract  entered  jiu^cb^"'^^"^ 
into  with  an  English  railway  company,  at  their  office  at 
Boulogne,  for  carriage  of  a  passenger  and  his  luggage 
from  Boulogne,  vid  Folkestone,  to  London.  The  luggage 
fell  into  the  sea  by  the  negligence  of  the  defendants' 
servants,  and  was  so  lost ;  and  the  question  arose  whether 
the  liability  of  the  defendants,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
limit  it  by  a  notice  on  the  back  of  the  passenger's  ticket, 
was  governed  by  English  or  French  law.  It  was  ulti- 
mately held  that  they  were  liable  by  English  law,  and,  as 
the  defendants  did  not  deny  that  they  were  so  by  the  law 
of  France,  it  was  unnecessary  to  decide  the  question  of 
conflict.  MelUsh,  L.  J.,  however,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
said :  ^'  I  confess  for  my  own  part  that,  the  contract  being 
made  by  an  English  passenger  with  an  English  railway 
company  regulated  by  English  law,  I  should  have  sup- 

(a)  Beport  of  the  London  Conference  of  the  AaBOciation  for  the  Reform 
and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  1879.  The  rabjeci  is  to  come  before 
the  Association  at  the  Liverpool  Conference  in  the  present  year  (1890). 
Farther  information  as  to  the  York  and  Antwerp  Bales  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Wendfs  treatise  on  Maritime  Legislation,  3rd  ed.  pp.  25c,  teq. 

6)  L.  B.  I  Ex.  D.  217 ;  S.  C.  on  appeal,  L.  B.  2  Ex.  D,  253. 
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Pakt  III.  posed  that  it  oaght  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  England, 
_^'  and  be  taken  as  made  with  regard  to  the  law  of  England. 
Cap.  VIII.  And  the  more  so  for  this  reason,  that  Parliament  having 
Contract—  passed  Acts  to  regulate  the  traffic  by  both  railways  and 
Incidents,  steamboats,  when  the  steamboats  belong  to  the  railway 
company,  and  there  being  certain  clauses  in  these  Acts 
for  the  protection  of  passengers,  I  should  not  be  willing 
to  think  that  the  railway  company  could  escape  from  the 
stringency  of  those  Acts  by  having  a  booking  office  in  a 
foreign  country;  the  object  being  to  carry  a  variety  of 
traffic  which  was  intended  to  be  regulated  by  Parliament 
by  sea  and  by  land."(«)  It  is  plain  that  tiie  real  force 
of  this  argument  lies  in  the  consideration  that  the  pas- 
senger would  be  the  more  likely  to  have  contracted  with 
an  eye  to  the  English  law,  because  he  knew  that  the 
company  was  an  English  company,  subject  generally  to 
English  law,  and  that  the  English  Legislature  had  passed 
certain  Acts  which  purported  to  regulate  the  object  for 
which  he  was  contracting.  The  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  however,  were  by  no  means  agreed  upon  this 
inference  of  intention.  Baggallay,  L.J.,  whilst  guarding 
himself  against  being  supposed  to  be  expressing  any  de- 
cided opinion,  intimated  that  it  appeared  to  him  that 
there  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  law  of 
France ;  (6)  whilst  Brett,  L.  J.,  the  third  member  of  the 
Court,  whilst  apparently  agreeing  with  Mellish,  L.J.,  that 
the  English  law  was  applicable  to  the  facts  of  the  par- 
ticular case,  where  the  journey  only  commenced  at  Bou- 
logne, thought  it  probable  that  if  the  starting-place  had 
been  Paris  instead,  the  first  part  of  the  journey  at  any 
rate  wonld  have  been  governed  by  the  law  of  France.(c) 
It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that,  in  such  a  case,  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made  could  have 
no  right,  as  such,  to  assert  its  supremacy.  The  real 
question  would  be,  looking  at  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  thing  to  be  done,  the  situation  of  the  starting- 

{a\  L.  R.  2  Ex.  D.  259,  260.  (6)  Ihid,  p.  261. 

\c)  Ihid.  p.  262. 
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point,    the  destination,  the   intermediate    distance,  the  Part  III. 

nationality  and  domicil  of  the  parties  contracting,  and  the  J^' 

terms  of  the  contract,  by  what  law  did  the  parties  intend  Cap.  Vlll. 


that  the  unforeseen  incidents  of  their  contract  should  be  Contract— 
governed  ?  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  particular  Incidental. 
case  under  discussion,  the  passenger  had  accepted  a  ticket, 
the  conditions  on  the  back  of  which  referred  to  the  com- 
pany's bye-laws ;  and  inasmuch  as  these  bye-laws  derived 
their  force  and  authority  from  the  English  Legislature, 
this  would  seem  a  strong  argument  to  show  that  the 
parties  ought  to  have  intended  that  the  law  of  England 
shonld  govern  the  whole  transaction.(a)  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  principle  applicable  to  the  case  which  has 
not  yet  been  considered.  It  will  be  shown  presently  that 
the  manner  and  extent  of  the  performance  of  a  contract 
are  referred  almost  universally  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  contract  is  to  be  performed.  The  contract 
of  a  carrier  is  performed  in  the  place  where  he  carries,  Carrier's 
not  in  the  place  whence  he  starts,  or  to  which  he  is  *  **^* 
destined.  It  may  reasonably  be  contended  that  he  con- 
tracts to  carry  in  the  manner  authorised  by,  and  with  the 
liabilities  for  negligent  carriage  imx)osed  by,  the  law  of 
the  country  through  which  the  transit  is  made  ;  and  that 
in  such  a  journey  as  that  supposed,  from  Paris  to  London, 
the  French  law  would  apply  during  the  first  portion,  by 
railway  from  Paris  to  Boulogne;  and  the  English  law 
during  the  remainder,  when  the  passenger  and  his  lug- 
gage were  on  English  soil,  or  on  board  an  English  ship. 
"  Whether  that  part  of  the  contract  which  has  to  be  per- 
formed in  France,"  said  Brett,  L.J.,  in  CoJien  v.  South" 
Eastern  Railway  Company ^(b)  "  must  in  strictness  be  said 
to  be  performed  according  to  French  law,  I  know  not."  It 
would  certainly  not  be  inconsistent  with  principle,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  would  even  be  inconvenient  in  practice, 
to  consider  that  the  parties  intended  the  liability  of  the 
carrier  to  vary  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  through 

(a)  See  Peninstdar  and  Oriental  Co.  v.  Shand.j  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  272, 
291.  (b)  L.  B.  2  Ex.  V.  253,  263. 
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which  the  transit  was  made,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  ordinary  and  established  means  of  conveyance 
in  both  conntries  were  made  use  of.  The  inference  of 
"  intention  would  of  course  be  quite  difiTerent  if  the  contract 
was  one  to  carry  by  private  and  special  means  through 
several  jurisdictions,  and  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  re- 
peated that  the  question  of  the  law  applicable  is  one  of 
intention  alone.  And  this  is  the  ground  upon  which 
the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Peninsviar  and 
Oriental  Company  v.  Shand(a)  must  be  taken  to  have 
proceeded,  where  it  was  held  that  the  carrier's  liability, 
the  agreed  carriage  being  from  Southampton  to  Mauritius, 
vid  Alexandria  and  Suez,  was  governed  by  English  law 
and  not  by  the  law  of  France,  which  was  in  force  at  the 
place  of  destination.  The  carriers  in  that  case  were  an 
English  company,  the  passenger  being  also  English  by 
nationality  and  (apparently)  domicil,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  the  transit  was  to  be  performed  in  one  of  their  ships, 
with  the  exception  of  the  railway  journey  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  effect  of  the  Egyptian  law,  however, 
was  not  alluded  to,  and  nothing  in  fact  turned  upon  that 
part  of  the  journey.  The  Court,  in  giving  judgment,  after 
alluding  to  the  difficulty  of  saying  by  what  law  the  nature 
and  obligation  of  a  contract  was  to  be  governed,  and  the 
conflict  of  decisions  on  the  question,  stated  the  primd 
facie  rule,  that  the  law  of  the  country  where  a  contract 
was  made  must  generally  be  taken  to  govern  as  to  its 
nature,  obligation,  and  interpretation,  and  that  the  parties 
must  be  understood  as  having  agreed  to  submit  them- 
selves to  it,  and  proceeded  to  show  how  the  intention  was 
directly  to  be  inferred  from  the  facts  before  them,  as 
follows :  "  This  is  a  contract  made  between  British  sub- 
jects in  England,  substantially  for  safe  carriage  from 
Southampton  to  Mauritius.  The  performance  is  to  com- 
mence in  an  English  vessel  in  an  English  port ;  to  be 
continued  in  vessels  which  for  this  purpose  carry  their 
country  with  them ;  to  be  fully  completed  in  Mauritius ; 
(a)  3  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  272. 
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but  liable  to  breach,  partial  or    entire,  in  several  other  Pabt  ni. 
countries  in  which  the  vessels  might  be  in  the  course  of         ^^' 

the   voyage.    Into  this   contri^ct,  which  the  appellants  Cap.  VIII. 


frame  and  issue,  they  have  introduced  for  their  own  pro-    Contract— 
tection  a  stipulation,  professing  in  its  terms  to  limit  the     Incidents. 
liability  which,  according  to  the  English  law,  the  contract 
would  otherwise  have  cast  upon  them.     When  they  ten- 
dered this  contract  to  the  respondent,  and  required  his 
signature  to  it,  what  must  it  be  presumed  that  he  under- 
stood to  be  their  intention  as  to  this  stipulation  ?    What 
would   any  reasonable  man  have  understood   that  they 
intended?     Was  it  to  secure  to  themselves  some  real 
protection  against  responsibility  for  accidental  losses  of 
luggage  and  for  damage  to  it ;  or  to  stipulate  for  some- 
thing to  which,  however  clearly  expressed,  the  law  would 
allow  no  validity?     This  question  leaves  untouched,  it 
will  be  observed,  the  extent  of  the  contemplated  protec- 
tion ;  it  asks,  in  effect,  was  it  intended  that  the  stipulation 
in  case  of  an  alleged  breach  of  contract  should  be  construed 
by  the  rules  of  the  English  law,  which  would  give  some 
effect  to  it,  or  by  those  of  the  French  or  any  other  law, 
according  to  which  it  would  have  none,  but  be  treated  as 
a  merely  fruitless  attempt  to  evade  a  responsibility  in- 
separably fixed  upon  the  appellants  as  carriers?  ....  If 
their  loi^hips  take  the  respondent  to  have  understood 
the  intention  of  the  appellants  in  the  first  way,  they  must 
take  him  to  have  adopted  the  same  intention;  it  would 
be  to  impute  want  of  good  faith  on  his  part  to  suppose 
that  with  that  knowledge  he  yet  intended  to  enter  into 
a  contract  wholly  different  on  so  important  an  article; 
he  could  not  have  done  this  if  the  intention  had  been 
expressed,  and  there  is  no  difference  as  to  effect  between 
that  which  is  expressed  in  terms  and  that  which  is  implied 
and  clearly  understood.  The  actual  intention  of  the  parties, 
therefore,  must  be  taken  clearly  to  have  been  to  treat  this 
as  an  English  contract,  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
rules  of  English  law."(a) 

^    (a)  3  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  291, 293. 
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In  matters  relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  mnch  difficulty 
appears  to  ha^re  been  felt  by  the  Courts  in  deciding  by 
what  law  the  nature  and  incidents  of  the  drawer's, 
acceptor's,  and  indorser's  contract  respectively  are  to  be 
defined — a  difficulty  which  may  be  partly  due  to  the  want 
of  any  clear  distinction  between  the  abstract  nature  of  the 
obligation,  which  has  reference  to  no  particular  place 
(apart  from  the  intention  which  it  is  necessary  that 
the  law  should  presume),  and  those  incidents  which  arise 
from  acts  and  facts  to  be,  if  at  all,  in  some  particular 
locality.  Westlake,  though  confessedly  here  not  alto- 
gether in  accordance  with  the  English  authorities,  is  in 
favour  of  referring  all  questions  touching  the  obligation 
and  liability  of  the  drawer  or  indorser  of  a  bill  of  exdiange 
to  the  law  of  the  place  where  his  contract  is  made  ;(a)  and 
cites  Allen  v.  Kemble  (h)  to  show  that  the  contracts  of  the 
drawer  and  indorser,  as  well  as  that  of  the  acceptor,  ought 
to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  the 
obligation  first  attached.  It  must  be  remarked  of  the 
decision  in  Allen  v.  Kemhle,  first,  that  the  dicta  of  Lord 
Kingsdown  in  the  judgment  were  in  reality  unnecessary 
to  the  case  before  the  Court  ;((j)  and  secondly,  that  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  them  by  Westlake  (§  228)  is  hardly 
warranted  by  their  actual  terms.  In  Allen  v.  Kcmhle  the 
assignees  of  the  bankrupt  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  drawn 
and  indorsed  in  Demerara,  accepted  in  Scotland,  payable 
in  London,  sued  the  drawer  and  indorser  in  Demerara 
instead  of  the  acceptor,  in  order  to  avoid  a  set-off  which 
the  acceptor  had  against  the  bankrupt  holder.  By  the 
Roman-Dutch  law  then  in  force  in  Demerara,  a  surety  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  cross-claim  which  the 
principal  may  have  against  the  creditor,  and  the  Privy 
Council  held  that  this  law  was  equally  applicable,  although 
the  liability  of  the  principal  arose  in  a  foreign  country. 

(a)  §§  226,  227.  See  now,  aa  to  formalities,  interpretation,  and  incidents 
of  the  acceptance  or  indorsement  of  a  bill,  the  provisions  of  45  &  46  Vict, 
c.  61,  B.  72  (Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882).  (6)  6  Moo.  P.  C.  314. 

(c)  See  per  Cockbum,  C.J.,  Mouquette  v.  Oi>trmant  L.  R.  10  Q.  ^.  525, 
at  p.  54a 
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Nothing  turned  on  the  law  relating  to  bills  of  exchange,     Pabt  III. 
and  the  question  would  have  been  precisely  the  same  if       t^' 
the  action  against  the  parties  in  Demerara  had  been  brought    Cap.  VIII. 
on  a  guarantee  given  by  them  in  respect  of  goods  supplied    contract— 
to  a  party  in  England,  (a)    The  case  is  simply  an  illus-    Incidents. 
tration  of  the  principle  which  has  already   been  fully 
discussed,  that  the  law  of  the  place  where  a  contract  is 
made  is  primd  facie  that  intended  to  define  the  contractor's 
obligation ;  and  that  a  person  entering  into  a  contract  of 
suretyship  in  Demerara  expects  and  is  expected  to  have 
all  the  advantages,  if  sued  upon  default  of  the  principal  or 
in  his  place,  that  the  law  of  Demerara  gives  him. 

It  is  in  reality  by  a  mere  application  of  this  rule,  that  Rate  of 
the  liability  of  a  drawer  and  of  an  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  }^^^^^  °° 
exchange  to  pay  interest,  when  sued  for  the  amount,  has  exchange, 
been  held  to  be  dependent  upon  the  law  of  the  place 
whei^e  they  first  assumed  liability  at  all — ix.,  where  their 
respective  contracts  were  made.  As  to  the  acceptor,  this 
was  held  as  long  ago  as  1840  by  Lord  Langdale  in  Cooper 
V.  Waldegrave  ;  (h)  and  the  same  principle  has  since  been 
applied  to  the  contract  of  the  drawer.(c)  Not  merely  the 
liability  of  the  acceptor  to  pay  interest,  but  his  liability 
to  pay  at  all  on  his  showing  that  he  had  not  sufficient 
effects  of  the  drawer  in  his  hands  at  the  time  of  the 
acceptance,  was  referred  in  a  mach  older  case  to  the  law 
of  the  country  where  the  acceptance  was  given ;  (rf)  and  it 
has  been  laid  down  in  a  modem  case,  that  all  questions 
of  the  acceptor's  liability  which  have  no  relation  to  the 
manner  of  performing  the  contract,  or  to  the  consequences 
of  non-performance,  depend  upon  the  same  law.(^)  So  far 
the  presumption,  that  no  law  is  in  the  mind  of  the  parties  but 
the  law  of  the  place  of  contract,  is  not  interfered  with.  The 
case  assumes  a  very  different  form  when  the  incidents  of 
payment,  dishonour,  protest,  and  notice,  which  must  neces- 

Per  Cockbuni,  0.  J.,  in  Bouquette  v.  Overman,  L.  R.  10  Q.  R  at  p.  541 . 
2  Beay.  282.         (e)  Oilbs  v.  Fremont,  9  Ex.  2^  ;  22  L.  J.  £x.  302. 
I  Bwrrow  v.  Jemino,  2  Str.  733 ;   Wynne  v.   CdUendar,  1  Rum.  295. 
See  also  Ihtter  v.  Brown,  5  East,  124. 
(e)  Scott  V.  Pilkington,  2  6.  &  S.  11,  44. 
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sarily  arise  at  some  particular  place  and  in  accordance  with 
some  particular  law,  occur  to  complicate  the  question. 

The  drawer  or  indorser  of  a  bill,  who  by  the  drawing  or 
indorsement  becomes  the  surety  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  surety's  contract,  knows,  first,  that  the  payment  of 
the  bill  must  be  at  the  place  where  it  is  made  payable. 
Secondly,  he  knows  that  the  time  of  the  payment,  whether 
lengthened  or  not  by  days  of  grace,  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made  payable ;  and  when 
it  is  accepted  generally,  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  the 
acceptance.(a)  Now  if  the  bill  is  not  paid  according  to 
the  law  of  the  place  of  payment,  when  presented  accord- 
ing to  that  law,  he,  the  surety,  will  become  liable  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  in  place  of  the  principal.  Before, 
however,  he  can  be  so  called  upon,  certain  preliminaries, 
in  addition  to  presentment  and  non-payment,  must  be 
fulfilled.  It  is  at  least  reasonable  to  presume  that  these 
incidents  of  Tuyn^payment  will  be  governed  by  the  same 
law  that  applies  to  all  the  incidents  of  payment.  It  is  the 
acceptor's  contract  that  he  guarantees,  and  he  may  fairly 
expect  that  the  performance  and  the  non-performance  of 
that  contract  will  be  defined  by  the  same  law — ^the  law  of 
the  place  where  it  ought  to  be  performed. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  and  to  this  extent,  it 
has  been  held  that  the  obligations  of  the  drawer  and  in- 
dorser, as  surety,  are  to  be  measured  by  the  same  law 
as  the  obligations  of  the  acceptor.(&)  In  BathschUd  v. 
Currie  the  bill  was  drawn  in  England,  accepted  in  Paris, 
payable  there,  and  indorsed  in  England  to  the  plaintiff. 
Upon  the  dishonour  of  the  bill  by  non-payment  on  pre- 
sentation, notice  was  given  to  the  plaintiff  in  England, 
and  transmitted  by  him  to  the  defendant,  who  had  indorsed 
the  bill  to  him.  Some  delay,  however,  had  occurred  about 
the  protest,  and  the  notice  to  the  defendant  of  dishonour, 

(a)  Bills  of  Exchanee  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict  c.  61),  a.  72,  (3),  (4),  (5) ; 
Byles  on  Bills,  i  ith  ed.  pp.  398, 399  ;  Bauqtiette  y.  Overman,  L.  B.  10  Q.  B. 


535,  536,  538,  542 


(6)  Rou^uette  v.  Overman,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  525 ;  '*  whii 
as  ovemilinff  MeUUh  ▼.  Simeon^  2  H.  Bl.  378  '* :  arff 
Bowpiette,  L.  B.  3  Q.  B.  D.  514. 


which  may  be  re^parded 
arguendo  in  Ebime'w, 
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thoogh  in  time  by  the  French  law,  was  too  late  by  the     Past  m. 
law  of  England.    An  action  having  been  brought  against       _^ 
the  defendant  as  indorser  and  surety,  it  was  held  that  the   Cap.  VIII. 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover,  inasmuch  as  the  notice  of   Contraet— 
dishonour  was  sufficient  by  French  law,  being  the  law  of    incidents. 
the  place  where  the  payment  was  to  have  been  made.(a) 
Both  Westlake  (b)  and  Story  (c)  dissent  from  this  deci- 
sion, and  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  given,  considering 
that  the  contract  of  a  drawer  or  indorser  is  to  be  governed 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  affixes  his  name,  that 
being  the  law  which  imposes  the  obligation  upon  him  once 
for  all.     The  principle  of  BothschUd  v.  Currie  (d)  is  cer- 
tainly defensible  upon  the  ground  which  it  has  been  above 
attempted  to  indicate,  and  has  since  been  followed  so  often 
as  to  stand  virtually  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism.    Sirsch- 
field  V.  Smith  (e)  was  a  case  arising  out  of  similar  circum- 
stances, the  question  being,  as  in  BothschUd  v.  Cvme^ 
whether  a  notice  of  dishonour  was  sufficient  if  given  in  Notice  of 
conformity  with  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  bill  was  ^^^^^"^f 
payable  only,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  same  way ;  not 
only  upon  the  authority  of  the  previous  case,  the  probable 
accuracy  of  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  considered 
questionable,  but  upon  the  further  ground,   that   even 
aissuming  the  indorser's  contract  to  be  governed  by  the 
law  of  England,  as  the  place  of  indorsement,  yet  the  law 
of  England  ought  to  accept  as  reasonable  notice  of  dis- 
honour such  notice  as  was  required  by  the  law  of  France, 
where  the  bill  was  payable.    This  is  in  effect  merely  what 
has  been  said  before,  that,  according  to  English  views  of 
private  international  law,  the  intention  of  the  indorser 
must  be  assumed  to  have  been  to  bind  himself  to  accept, 
as  reasonable  notice  of  dishonour,  notice  according  to  the 
law  of  the  country  where  the  bill  was  payable.     ^'The 
indorser  of   a  bill    accepted    payable    in   France,"  said 
Erie,  C. J.,  in  his  judgment,  "  promises  to  pay  in  the  event 

(a)  Both$child  v.  Ourrie,  i  Q.  6. 43.  (h)  WestUke,  §  327. 

(e)  StoiT  on  Billfl,  §  296,  n.  {a)  i  Q.  B.  43. 

(e)  L.  R.  I  C.  P.  340. 
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Part  III.  of  dishonour  in  France,  and  notice  thereof.  By  his  con- 
_^*  tract  he  must  be  taken  to  know  the  law  of  France  relating 
Cap.  vm.  to  the  dishonour  of  bills,  and  notice  of  dishonour  is  a 
CmUrcuA-^  portion  of  that  law."  In  Home  v.  Bouguette  (a)  the  bill 
Incidents,  ^qq  dishonoured  for  non-acceptance,  and  the  action  was  by 
indorsee  against  indorser.  In  conformity  with  Rothschild 
V.  Currie,  it  was  held  that  the  necessity  for  notice  of  dis- 
honour depended  upon  the  law  of  Spain,  where  the  bill 
was  made  payable,  and  should  have  been  accepted. 
lUmquette  v.  Overman  (h)  was  a  case  in  which  the  real 
question  was  again  that  which  had  been  decided  in 
BothschUd  V.  Currie^{c)  but  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  law  of  the  place  of  payment  had  postponed  the  pre- 
sentation for  payment  and  notice  of  dishonour  were  excep- 
tional. The  bill  was  drawn  and  indorsed  in  England,  and 
accepted  payable  in  France,  the  day  for  payment,  according 
to  its  tenor,  being  the  Sth  of  October  1870.  Pending  the 
currency  of  the  bill,  the  Grerman  army  having  invaded 
France,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  issued  an  edict  extending 
the  right  of  action  on  all  negotiable  instruments  then 
current  for  a  month,  and  deferring  payment  for  that  time. 
After  the  change  of  government,  similar  laws  were  passed 
from  time  to  time,  and  published  by  the  executive  for  the 
time  being,  further  extending  the  period  of  delay  in  the 
case  of  all  current  negotiable  instruments,  the  effect  of 
which  was  ultimately  to  extend  the  day  of  payment  of  this 
particular  bill  to  the  5th  of  September  1871.  On  that 
day  it  was  duly  presented,  dishonoured,  and  protested ; 
and  notice  of  dishonour  and  protest  according  to  the  law 
of  France  was  sent  to  the  English  indorsee  (the  plaintiff), 
and  through  him  to  the  defendants,  the  drawers  and 
indorsers.  The  plaintiff  having  paid  the  amount  due  on 
the  bill  to  those  to  whom  he  had  indorsed  it  over,  sued  the 
defendants,  his  indorsers,  for  indemnity ;  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  they  were  discharged,  inasmuch  as  the  bill 
had  not  been  presented  for  payment  at  the  proper  time, 
according  to  its  tenor,  nor  had  notice  of  dishonour  been 
then  given.  It  was  held,  in  strict  accordance,  as  is  snb- 
(a)  3  Q.  B.  D.  514.  W  L.  B.  10  Q.  B.  525.        (c)  1  Q.  B.  43. 
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mitted,  with  Allen  v.  Kemhle  (a)  and  Gfibbs  v.  Fremont  (b)     Part  III. 
no  less  than  with  BothschUd  v.  Cwrrie^  that  the  proper        ^^* 
time  for  payment,  and  the  proper  time  for  notice  of  dis-    Cap.  VII  r. 
honour,  was  the  time  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  country  where    Qyfitract— 
payment  was  to  have  been  made ;  and  that  inasmuch  as     Lieidentn, 
the  presentation,  protest,  and  notice  of  dishonour  had  all 
been  in  strict  conformity  with  the  law  of  France,  though 
eleven  months  after  the  date  named  in  the  bill,  the  plaintiff 
and  his  indorsees  had  done  all  that  was  required  of  them,  and 
the  defendants  were  liable  upon  their  contract  as  indorsers. 

It  is  now  enacted,  by  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  y2,  that 
"  the  duties  of  the  holder  with  respect  to  presentment  for 
acceptance  or  payment,  and  the  necessity  for  or  sufficiency 
of  a  protest  or  notice  of  dishonour,  or  otherwise,  are  de- 
termined by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  act  is  done  or 
the  bill  is  dishonoured." 

The  nature  and  obligation  of  the  contract  of  the  drawer  Acceptor  of 
end  indorser,  and  the  amount  of  their  liability,  being  thus  ^J^^— "*^****y 
determined  prinid  fade  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
they  contracted,  where  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  a 
different  law  was  intended,  and  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  bill  is  accepted  and  payable,  in  all  matters  which 
relate  to  performance  or  non-performance  there  by  the 
acceptor,  it  is  plain  that  the  acceptor's  contract  must  be 
measured  by  similar  principles.  No  case  appears  to  have 
been  discussed  in  which  the  acceptor  has  accepted  in  one 
country  a  bill  payable  in  another ;  but,  in  analogy  with 
the  cases  just  cited,  it  would  seem  that  a  distinction  ought 
under  such  circumstances  to  be  drawn  between  his  abstract 
liability  to  pay  at  all  under  his  contract  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  incidents,  mode,  and  conditions  of  payment  on 
the  other.  The  question,  whether  he  ever  became  bound, 
would  be  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  entered 
into  the  assumed  obligation ;  the  question  what  he  became 
bound  to  do,  by  the  law  of  the  place  in  which  he  became 
bound  to  do  it  The  obligation,  however,  of  the  acceptor 
of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  not  in  every  sense  absolute.  It  is 
virtually  a  contract  to  pay  to  the  payee  or  his  order,  if  he 

(a)  6  Moo.  P.  C.  314.  (6)  9  Ex.  25. 
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makes  one,  that  is,  to  pay  to  an  indbrsee,  if  an  indorsement  is 
regularly  made.  The  question  then  arises,  what  is  a  regular 
and  sufficient  indorsement  ?  In  other  words,  when  the 
acceptor  (in  his  implied  contract)  used  the  expression  in- 
dorsement, what  description  of  indorsement  was  meant  ? 

The  modem  cases  on  this  question  may  be  conveniently 
summarised,  before  entering  on  their  discussion,  in  the 
following  form : — 

The  acceptor  in  England  of  a  bill  drawn  and  payable  in 
England  contracts  to  pay  on  any  indorsement  valid  by 
English  law.(a) 

So  does  the  acceptor  in  England  of  a  bill  drawn  in 
France  payable  in  England,  when  there  is  evidence  on  the 
face  of  the  bill  that  it  was  intended,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  acceptor,  to  be  an  English  bill  for  all  purposes.(6) 

But  it  has  been  held  otherwise,  and  that  the  law  of  the 
place  of  indorsement  (France)  must  be  satisfied,  when  the 
bill  was  drawn  in  France,  and  there  was  no  such  indication 
of  intention.(c) 

The  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61), 
s.  72,  has  now  enacted  that  the  validity  as  regards  form  of 
the  contracts  of  acceptance  and  indorsement  is  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made.  But 
where  a  bill  issued  abroad  conforms  in  form  to  English  law, 
it  may  be  treated  as  valid  between  all  persons  who  negotiate, 
hold,  or  become  parties  to  it  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  Trimbey  v.  Vignier  (d)  a  promissory  note  was  drawn 
and  indorsed  in  blank  in  France,  and  the  action  was 
brought  by  the  indorsee  against  the  maker,  who  stands, 
of  course,  in  the  same  position  as  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of 
exchange.  By  the  French  law,  as  the  Court  understood 
it  on  the  evidence  submitted  to  them,  an  indorsement  in 
blank  was  not  sufficient  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  sue  in 
his  own  name,  and  it  was  held  accordingly  that  he  could 
not  do  so  here.      In  other  words,  the  contract  of  the 


(a)  Lehd  v.  Tucker,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  77. 

(6)  SmaUpage's  Case,  30  Ch.  D.  598. 

(e)  JBradtauah  v.  De  Bin,  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  538  ;  5  C.  P.  473  {9ed  qu.). 

(d)  iBing.N.  C.  151. 
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maker  of  the  note  was  to  pay  to  the  payee ;  or  if  an     Part  III. 
indorsement  was  made  according  to  the  law  of  France,  ' 

then,  and  then  only,  to  the  indorsee.  The  question  of  Cap.  Vill. 
the  right  of  an  indorsee,  nnder  an  indorsement  not  made  ~a^^ra^^ 
according  to  the  law  of  France,  to  sue  in  his  own  name,  Incidents. 
was  therefore  not  one  of  procedure  or  remedy  at  all,  but  indoreement 
touched  the  very  essence  of  the  maker's  contract;  and —sofificiency 
was  governed  by  the  law  of  France,  where  that  contract,  ^ ' 
expressing  no  intention  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  was  made.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this 
case  the  bill  was  drawn  as  well  as  accepted  in  France ;  so 
that  the  question  whether  the  acceptor's  liability  to  pay 
on  indorsement  will  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place 
of  acceptance  as  such,  is  left  undecided  by  it.  The  case 
of  Zebd  V.  Tucker  (a)  was  the  exact  converse.  There  the 
bill  was  drawn,  accepted,  and  payable  in  England,  the 
blank  indorsement  only  being  made  in  France,  and  being 
ineffectual  by  French  law  to  transfer  the  right  of  action, 
according  to  the  same  view  of  that  law  as  that  taken  in 
Trirribey  v.  Vignier.Q))  It  was  held,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  the  former  case,  that  the  contract 
of  the  acceptor  was  to  pay  to  an  order  valid  by  the  law 
of  England  (the  place  where  the  bill  was  drawn  and 
accepted) ;  and  that  the  imperfection  of  the  indorsement 
according  to  the  law  of  France,  where  it  was  made,  was 
no  answer  to  an  action  by  the  indorsee  against  the 
acceptor.  The  ratio  decidendi  of  the  judgment  is  given 
by  Lush,  J.,  as  follows :  ^^  The  defence  is,  that  the  indorse- 
ment was  made  in  France,  and  is  not  conformable  to  the 
law  of  France,  which  requires  that  the  indorsement  should 
bear  a  date,  and  express  the  consideration  for  the  indorse- 
ment and  the  name  of  the  indorsee.  The  question  is,  is 
that  any  answer  to  an  action  against  the  acceptor  of  an 
English  bill  ?  .  .  .  .  The  contract  on  which  the  present 
defendant,  the  acceptor,  is  sued  was  made  in  England. 
....  His  contract,  if  expanded  in  words,  is,  '  I  under- 


V. 

the  Court  in  that  case, 


{a)  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  77- 

(6)  I  BiDff.  N.  C.  151.    But,  according  to  Cockbnm,  C.J.,  in  JBradlaugk 

iJe  Einjlt.  K.  5  C.  P.  473,  475,  the  French  law  was  misundentood  by 
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take,  at  the  maturity  of  the  bill,  to  pay  to  the  i)ersoii  who 
shall  be  the  holder  nnder  an  indorsement  from  you,  the 
payee,  made  according  to  the  law  merchant/  How  can 
that  contract  of  the  acceptor  be  varied  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  indorsement  is  made  in  a  country  where  the  law 
is  different  from  the  law  of  England  ?  The  bill  retains 
its  original  character ;  it  remains  an  inland  bill  up  to  the 
time  of  its  maturity,  and  is  negotiable  according  to  Eng- 
lish law ;  and  by  the  English  law  a  simple  indorsement  in 

blank  transfers  the  right  to  sue  to  the  holder The 

judgment  in  Trimhey  v.  Vignier  proceeded  on  the  ground 
that  the  contract,  that  is,  the  contract  of  the  maker  of 
the  note,  having  been  made  in  France,  must  be  governed 
by  the  law  of  France.  So  here,  the  contract  of  the  ac- 
ceptor, having  been  made  in  England,  must  be  governed 
by  the  English  law.  It  would  be  anomalous  to  say  that 
a  contract  made  in  this  country  could  be  affected  by  the 
circulation  and  negotiation  in  a  foreign  country  of  the 
instrument  by  which  the  contract  is  constituted.  The 
original  contract  cannot  be  varied  by  the  law  of  any  foreign 
country  through  which  the  instrument  passe8."(a) 

The  above  reasoning  would  in  itself  appear  conclusively 
to  show  that  the  law  of  the  place  of  acceptance,  in  that 
right  alone,  must  determine  the  validity  of  any  indorse- 
ment of  a  bill ;  but  the  subsequent  case  of  Bradlaugh  v. 
De  Bin  (6)  had  the  effect  of  leaving  the  question  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  condition.  In  the  two  cases  which  have  just 
been  considered,  the  place  of  drawing  and  acceptance  was 
the  same,  being  in  the  first  France,  and  in  the  second 
England.  In  Bradlaugh  v.  De  Bin  the  bill  was  drawn 
in  France  and  accepted  in  England.  The  holder  sued 
upon  an  indorsement  made  in  blank  in  France,  alleged 
to  be  imperfect  according  to  the  same  view  of  French 
law  which  the  preceding  cases  Involved  ;  and  the  question 
was  thus  directly  raised,  whether  the  law  of  the  place  of 
acceptance  alone  was  entitled  to  decide  the  validity  of 
the  transfer.     The  Court  was  divided,  Bovill,  C.J.,  and 

(a)  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  77,  at  p.  84. 

(6)  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  538  ;  S.  C.  on  appeal,  Ia  R.  5  C.  P.  473. 
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WilleSy  J.,  holding  that  it  was  not ;  and  that  inasmnch  as  Part  IIL 
the  bill  was  drawn  and  indorsed  in  France,  and  the  in-  t^ 
dorsement  was  insoflScient  by  the  French  law  (according  Cap.  VIII. 
to  their  view  of  it)  to  transfer  the  drawer's  right  of  action  Contract— 
as  between  the  drawer  (who  was  the  indorser)  and  the  in-  J»cident8. 
dorsee,  it  was  also  insufficient  to  give  the  indorsee  any 
ri^t  of  action  against  the  English  acceptor.  It  was  not 
noticed  by  the  majority  of  the  Court  that  this  reasoning, 
if  valid  at  all,  was  applicable  with  almost  equal  force 
to  the  circumstances  of  Zebel  v.  Tucker.{a)  Montague 
Smith,  J.,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that,  as  against  the 
English  acceptor,  the  French  indorsement,  though  im- 
perfect by  French  law,  was  sufficient;  adopting  in  fall 
the  principle  laid  down  in  Lebel  v.  Tmker^  that  the  con- 
tract of  an  English  acceptor  in  England  was  to  pay  to 
any  order  or  indorsement  of  the  payee  which  was  valid 
by  the  mercantile  law  of  England.  The  Court  being  thus 
divided,  the  case  was  carried  to  appeal,  where  it  went 
off  upon  a  different  ground,  leaving  the  question  now 
under  consideration  untouched.  It  had  been  assumed  in 
all  the  preceding  cases  Q>)  that  the  French  law  did  in  fact 
absolutely  disentitle  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  under 
a  blank  indorsement  made  in  France,  from  suing  in  his 
own  name,  and  arts.  137  and  138  of  the  Code  du  Com- 
merce had  been  relied  on.  The  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  however,  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  this 
construction  of  the  French  law  was  wrong,  and  that  it 
had  not  been  shown,  therefore,  that  the  blank  indorsement 
sued  on  in  Bradlaugh  v.  De  Bin  was  insufficient  to  pass 
the  right  of  action  even  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it 
was  made.  It  was  conceded  that  such  an  indorsement 
effected  a  procuration,  and  Cockbum,  C. J.,  after  examin- 
ing the  French  authorities,(c)  pointed  out  that  such  a  pro- 
curation entitled  the  indorsee  to  sue  in  his  own  name,  sub- 

(a)L.R.3Q.B.77. 

(6)  IZWmiey  Y.Vignier,  i  Bbg.  N.  C.  151 ;  Lebdv.  Tucker,  L.  B.  3  Q.  B. 
77 ;  Bradlaugh  v.  JJe  Bin,  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  538. 

(c)  Code  do  Commerce,  arts.  117,  138;  Paillet,  Manael  de  Droit 
Franfais,  ii.  ii40,Dn.  3-6;  B^arriae,  Lettre  de  Change,  i.  p.  430,  §§ 
321-22. 
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Part  III.    ject  only  to  the  contingency  that  any  defence  might  be  naed 
"^'       against  him  .which  could  have  been  maintained   against 
Cap.  VIII.    the  indorsep.     The  decision  of  the  majority  of  tie  Conrt 
CbtUroc*— ~"  below   was   consequently  reversed,  but  no   confirmation 
IncideiUt.     ^^  thereby  given  to  the  opinion  of  Montague  Smith,  J., 
on  the  question  of  the  conflict  of  law;  and  the  judgments 
given,  indeed,  seem  studiously  to  have  avoided  any  inti- 
mation of  the  views  taken  by  the  judges  upon  it.     All 
that  was  decided  was  that  the  indorsement  was  sufficient 
to  give  the  indorsee  a  right  of  action  even  by  French  law, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  unnecessckry  to  say  whether  he 
would  have  been  allowed  to  sue  here  if  that  had  not  been 
the  case. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  judgment  of  Pearson,  J.,  in 
SmcUlpage's  Case  (a)  left  this  vexed  question  definitely 
decided.  The  bill  of  exchange  which  was  the  subject  of 
litigation  was  indorsed  in  France,  being  drawn  in  France 
in  English  form,  accepted  in  and  payable  in  England. 
The  indorsement  was  insufficient  by  French  law,  but  it 
was  held  that  the  indorsee  was  entitled  on  the  ground  that 
the  bill  ^'  was  intended  to  be  an  English  bill  of  exchange 
for  all  purposes,  at  all  events  as  regards  the  acceptors.^ 
The  judgment  rested  on  the  facts,  showing  that  the  bill 
spoke  of  English  current  money,  and  was  in  English 
form  (though  translated  into  French).  It  can  scarcely, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  express  authority  for  the  bare 
proposition  that  the  form  of  the  indorsement  depends  upon 
the  law  of  the  place  of  acceptance  or  payment.  It  did  in 
that  particular  case,  because  the  judge  thought  the  facts 
showed  that  the  acceptor  so  intended.  Whether  in  eveiy 
case  an  acceptor  ought  not  to  be  presumed  so  to  intend  is 
still  in  a  sense  an  open  question,  Lebel  v.  Tucker ^(b)  in 
addition  to  Siiudlpage^s  Case,  being  a  strong  authority  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Bradlaugh  v.  De  RiUyic) 
Montague  Smith,  J.  (disserUiente),  on  the  other.    The  judg- 

(a)  30  Ch.  D.  598.  (6)  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  77. 

(c)  L.  R.  3  C.  F.  ^38.  The  qaestioii  is  of  conne  concluded  for  English 
U^era  by  b.  72  of  the  Bills  of  Axchange  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict  c.  61). 
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ment  of  "Willes,  J.,  in  the  latter  case  proceeded  on  the  Part  III. 
groimd,  as  has  been  said,  that  an  indorsement  imperfect  _^ 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made  is  inoperative  as  Cap.  VIII. 
between  the  indorser  and  indorsee,  and  therefore  cannot  ckmtrae^ 
transfer  to  the  latter  the  right  of  the  indorser  to  sue  the  Ineidenu. 
acceptor.  This  argument  was,  however,  expressly  noticed 
and  dismissed  as  immaterial  in  Lebel  v.  !Puckerj(a)  when 
the  real  question  was,  it  is  submitted,  correctly  pointed 
out.  What  did  the  acceptor  contract  to  do  ?  to  pay  on  an 
indorsement  good  according  to  the  law  of  England,  or 
only  on  an  indorsement  good  by  that  law  and  also  by  the 
law  of  the  particular  country  where  the  bill  happened 
to  be  when  the  indorsement  was  made  ?  It  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose,  in  accordance  with  the  reasoning  of 
Lush,  J.,  cited  above,(&)  that  no  other  law  but  that  of 
England  could  have  been  in  his  contemplation.  He  had 
no  reason,  apparently,  to  assume  that  the  bill  would  be 
indorsed  in  France ;  and  it  might  just  as  well  have  been 
carried  before  indorsement  to  Vienna  or  St.  Petersburg, 
in  which  case  the  Austrian  or  Russian  law  would  have 
similarly  claimed  to  regulate  the  validity  of  the  transfer. 
With  the  rights  of  the  indorser  and  indorsee  inter  se  the 
acceptor  has  nothing  to  do ;  and  it  is  clear  that  no  drawer, 
who  has  indorsed  and  parted  with  his  acceptance  for  valu- 
able consideration  and  in  conformity  with  the  English  law, 
would  be  entitled  to  sue  him  upon  it.  The  other  argu- 
ment used,  that  the  bill  in  Bradlaugh  v.  De  Bin  was 
French  in  its  inception,  and  regarded  as  foreign  by  the 
English  law  for  the  purpose  of  protest,  is  in  reality  opposed 
to  the  principle  it  was  cited  to  establish.  A  bill  drawn 
abroad  is  regarded  as  foreign  for  the  purpose  of  protest 
only  to  this  extent,  that  without  formal  protest  as  a  foreign 
bill,  no  action  can  be  maintained  against  the  drawer.  That 
is,  the  drawer's  liability  is  measured  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  he  enters  into  his  contract ;  and  upon  the  same 
principle,  so  should  be  the  liability  of  the  acceptor.(c) 

(a)  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  at  p.  83.  (6)  Ante,  p.  437. 

(c)  8<M}  now  the  provuiouB  of  the  Bills  of  £zchange  Act,  i88a  (45  &  46 
Vict.  c.  61),  8.  72,  Bommariaed  anUf  p.  436. 
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Closely  analogous  to  the  question  of  the  indorsement 
abroad  of  bills  of  exchange,  is  that  of  the  transfer  by 
indorsement  or  assignment  of  promissory  notes.  Promis- 
sory notes  made  payable  to  bearer  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  in  England  under  a  statutory  provision  (3^4 
Assignability  Anne,  c.  9),  and  the  contract  of  the  maker,  according  to 
of  promiBBorjr  Bngiigji  j^w,  is  thus  to  pay  to  the  bearer ;  i.c.,  the  assignee 
by  mere  delivery  of  the  original  payee.  On  the  principle 
of  Zebel  v.  Tttcker(a)  it  would  therefore  seem  that  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  delivery  is  made  is  immaterial, 
and  that  the  bearer  has  an  equal  right  to  sue  in  England 
though  the  transfer  to  him  was  by  that  law  ineffectual. 
And  accordingly  in  De  la  ChauTnette  v.  The  Bank  of  Eng^ 
land(b)  it  was  held  that  a  promissory  note  made  in 
England  payable  to  bearer  was  transferable  by  mere  de- 
livery in  France.  It  was  not,  however,  shown  or  found 
in  that  case  that  the  law  of  France  required  more  than 
delivery,  though  it  was  apparently  assumed  that  it  did  so. 
And  it  may  be  also  remarked  that  in  Byles  on  Bills,  this 
case  is  cited  for  the  limited  proposition  that  notes  or  bills 
payable  to  bearer,  made  and  payable  in  England,  are 
transferable  by  delivery  abroad,  although  by  the  law  of 
the  country  where  the  transfer  takes  place  mere  delivery 
is  inoperative  to  pass  the  right  of  action.(c)  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  see  how  the  place  of  payment  is  materiaL 
A  note  made  in  England  derives  all  its  assignability  from 
the  English  law,  and  it  is  not  apparent  why  that  assign- 
ability should  be  limited  because  the  maker  stipulates 
that  he  shall  only  be  called  npon  to  pay  in  a  different 
country.  The  manner  and  mode  of  payment  are  no  doubt 
measured  by  that  law,(eQ  as  all  other  questions  connected 
with  the  performance  of  the  maker's  contract;  but  his 
original  liability  to  pay  the  bearer,  to  whom  the  property 
has  passed  by  proper  transfer,  has  no  more  to  do  with 
performance  than  his  liability  to  the  payee ;  and  the  law 


(a)  L.  R.  3  Q.  B. 

"^       8  ;  S. 


C.P.538; 


Bat  see  eontrd,  JBradlaugh  v.  De  Bin^  L.  B.  3 


C.  L.  r!  5  C.  P.  473. 


(6)  2  B.  &  Ad.  385;  see  8.  C.  9B.  &  C.  208. 

(c)  Bjles  on  BiUs,  9th  ed.  p.  401 ;  and  see  Oargier  y.  MieviUe^  3  B,  & 


C.4S- 


(d)  Ante,  p.  432. 
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of  the  place  where  his  contract  is  made  has  as  much  claim     Fast  III. 
to  govern  one  liability  as  the  other.  _^ 

It  may  be  remarked  that  it  was  held  on  more  than  one   Cap.  VIII. 
occasion  that  the  English   statute   (3  &  4  Anne,  c.  9)    Omtract— 
rendering  promissory  notes  transferable,  applied  to  notes     Incidents. 
made  without  the  jurisdiction.(a)    Those  decisions,  how-  Effect  of  3  & 
ever,  were  simply  given  upon  the  words  of  the  statute,  4  Anne,  c.  9. 
which  provided  that  '^  all  notes"  should  be  negotiable  in 
the  manner  specified;  and  was  interpreted  as  meaning 
that^  within  the  jurisdiction,  all  notes  which  came  under 
the  descriptive  words,  without  regard  to  the  place  of  their 
making,  should  be  transferable  accordingly.     ''It  is  for 
the  advantage  of  commerce,"  the  Court  said,  in  the  latter 
case, ''  that  foreign  as  well  as  inland  bills  should  be  nego- 
tiable."   No  question  of  international  law  is  necessarily 
involved  in  this  interpretation,  unless  it  had  been  shown, 
which  it  was  not,  that  the  law  of  the  country  where  the 
note  was  made  absolutely  prohibited  its  negotiability.     In 
a  country  where  such  a  prohibition  existed,  a  note  in  such 
a  form  as  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
would  never  have  been  made  at  all. 

It  has  been  seen  above,(&)  that  the  contract  of  the  Agreement  to 
acceptor  of  a  bill  is  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  **^®P^ 
of  acceptance,  following  tiie  primd  facie  rule  that  contract- 
ing parties  intend  their  liability  to  be  regulated  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  it  is  created.  This  doctrine  has 
been  extended  from  the  contract  of  acceptance  to  the 
mere  agreement  to  accept.  In  Scott  v.  PilMngton  (c)  the 
action  was  brought  on  an  American  judgment,  the  ori- 
ginal claim  in  America  being  against  the  defendants  for 
breach  of  a  contract  made  in  New  York  to  honour  accept- 
ances of  third  parties,  from  whom  the  plaintifiEs  had 
purchased  bills  drawn  on  the  faith  of  the  defendants'  pro- 
mise. The  defendants  resided  in  England,  and  their  con- 
tract was  accordingly  to  accept  the  bills  there ;  but  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  held  that  the  American  tribunal 
had  rightly  applied  the  law  of  New  York  to  their  liability, 

(a)  BenUey  ▼.  Northou$e,  Moo.  &  M.  66 ;  Milm  v.  Graham,  i  B.  &  C. 
192.  See,  however,  contrA,  Carr  ▼.  Shaw,  cited  in  Bajley  on  Bills,  4th 
ed.  22.  (&)  Ante,  p.  451.  (c)  2  B.  &  S.  11. 
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and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  decide  how  far 
a  foreign  judgment  may  be  examined  for  a  mistake  in 
Cap.  vm.  English  or  private  international  law.(a)  "  The  question 
at  issue,"  said  Cockbum,  0. J.,  **  has  no  relation  to  the 
manner  of  performing  the  contract,  or  to  the  consequences 

of  non-performance It  is  contended  that  the  law  of 

England,  as  that  of  the  place  of  performance,  ought  to 
prevail.  We  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  it  appearing  to  us 
that  the  question  of  the  defendants'  liability  must  be 
determined  by  the  lex  loci  contrcictus.*^  It  was  stated  in 
the  course  of  the  judgment  that,  if  the  promise  of  the 
defendants  had  been  given  in  England,  the  English  law 
would  not  have  held  them  liable  to  third  parties  who 
should  purchase  bills  drawn  on  them  for  acceptance  from 
the  drawers;  but  that  liability  was  imposed  by  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made,  and  it  was 
held  that  the  American  Court  had  rightly  applied  that 
law. 

The  divergences  in  the  law  of  diflEerent  States  relating 
to  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  resulting  inconveniences, 
gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion  at  the  Bremen  and 
Antwerp  Conferences  (1876  and  1877)  of  the  Association 
for  the  Codification  and  Reform  of  the  Ltfw  of  Nations ; 
and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  code  of  rules  to 
P'^KJ®^  ™^*"  regulate  this  subject  which  was  adopted  at  the  last  Con- 
ezohange.  ference,  as  given  in  the  Report  for  that  year  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  subject  is  to  be  reconsidered  at  the  Frankfort 
Conference  of  1878. 


Code  of 


Principles  for  an  Intemationai  Law  to  govern 
Bills  of  Exchange. 

1.  The  capacity  to  contract  by  means  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change shall  be  governed  by  the  capacity  to  enter  into  a 
contract  generally. 

2.  To  constitute  a  bill  of  exchange  it  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  insert  on  the  face  of  the  instrument  the  words 
"  Bill  of  Exchange  "  or  their  equivalent. 

3.  It  shall  not  be  obligatory  to  insert  on  the  face  of  the 

^  (a)  Infrh,  Chup.  XI. 
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instramenty  or  on  any  indorsement,  the   words  ^'  value    Fart  in. 
received,"  nor  to  state  the  consideration.  • 

4.  Usances  shall  be  abolished.  Cap.  VIll. 

5.  The  validity  of   a  bill  of  exchange  shall  not  be    cim*rrtrt- 
aSected  by  the  absence  or  insufficiency  of  a  stamp.  Jncidentn. 

6.  A  bill  of  exchange  shall  be  deemed  negotiable  to 
order,  unless  restricted  in  express  words  on  the  face  of  the 
instrument  or  on  an  mdorsement. 

7.  The  making  of  a  bill  of  exchange  to  '^  bearer  "  shall 
not  be  allowed. 

8.  The  rule  of  law  of  distantia  loci  shall  not  apply  to 
bills  of  exchange. 

9.  A  bill  of  exchange  shall  be  negotiable  by  blank  in- 
dorsement. 

10.  The  indorsement  of  an  overdue  bill  of  exchange 
which  has  not  been  duly  protested  for  dishonour  for  non- 
payment shall  convey  to  the  holder  a  right  of  recourse 
only  against  the  acceptor  and  indorsers  subsequent  to 
due  date.  Where  due  protest  has  been  made,  the  holder 
shall  only  possess  the  rights  of  the  indorser  to  him  against 
the  acceptor,  drawer,  and  prior  indorsers. 

11.  The  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange  must  be  in 
writing  on  the  face  of  the  bill  itself.  The  signature  of 
the  drawee  (without  additional  words  (a)  )  shall  constitute 
acceptance,  if  written  on  the  face  of  the  bill. 

12.  The  drawee  may  accept  for  a  less  sum  than  the 
amount  of  the  bill. 

1 3.  In  case  of  dishonour  for  non-acceptance  or  for  con- 
ditional acceptance,  the  holder  shall  have  an  immediate 
right  of  action  against  the  drawer  and  the  indorsers  for  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  of  the  bill  and  expenses,  less  discount. 

14.  The  cancellation  of  a  written  acceptance  shall  be  of 
no  effect. 

15.  Where  the  acceptor  shall  have  committed  an  act  of 
bankruptcy  before  due  date,  the  holder  shall  have  an  im- 
mediate right  of  action  against  the  drawer  and  indorsers 

(a)  See  Eindhaugh  t.  EUJcey,  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  D.  136,  to  meet  wbicb  de- 
ciaioQ  the  statute  41  &  42  Vict.  c.  ir  was  introduced  ;  re-enacted  by  b.  17 
of  tbe  Bills  of  Ezcbange  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  0.  61),  making  signature 
a  soffioient  acceptance. 
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Part  III.    for  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  bill  and  expenses,  less 

^^'       disoonnt. 
Cap.  VIIL        1 6.  No  days  of  grace  shall  be  allowed. 
Contract—        ^7"  ^^  holder  of  a  bill  of   exchange  shall  not  be 
JncitientJt.    bound,  in  seeking,  recourse,  by  the  order  of  succession  of 
the  indorsements,  nor  by  any  prior  election. 

1 8.  Protest,  or  noting  for  protest,  shall  be  necessary  to 
preserve  the  right  of  recourse  upon  a  bill  of  exchange 
dishonoured  for  non-acceptance  or  for  non-payment. 

19.  Immediate  notice  of  dishonour  shall  be  necessary  to 
preserve  the  right  of  recourse  upon  a  bill  of  exchange.(a) 

20.  The  time  within  which  protest  must  be  made  shall 
be  extended  in  the  case  of  vis  major  during  the  time 
of  the  cause  of  interruption,  but  shall  not  in  any  event 
exceed  a  short  period  of  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  code. 

21.  No  annulling  clause  need  be  inserted  in  duplicates. 

22.  A  simultaneous  right  of  action  on  a  bill  of  ex- 
change shall  be  allowed  against  all  or  any  one  or  more  of 
the  parties  to  the  bill. 

23.  The  surety  upon  the  bill  (donneicr  cCaval)  shall  be 
primarily  liable  with  the  person  whose  surety  he  is. 

24.  The  capacity  of  a  foreigner  to  contract  by  means  of 
a  bill  of  exchange  shall  be  governed  by  the  law  of  his 
country;  but  a  foreigner  who  enters  into  a  contract  of 
exchange,  being  incapable  of  binding  himself  by  such  a 
contract  in  his  own  country,  shall  be  bound,  if  he  is 
capable  of  binding  himself  by  such  a  contract  under  the 
law  of  the  country  in  which  he  contracts. 

25.  In  the  foregoing  articles  the  term  "bill  of  ex- 
change "  shall  include  "  promissory  note,"  where  such 
interpretation  is  applicable ;  but  "  promissory  note  "  shall 
not  apply  to  coupons,  bankers'  cheques,  and  other  similar 
instruments  in  those  countries  where  such  instruments  are 
classed  as  promissory  notes. 

(a)  Substitated  at  the  Frankfort  Conference  in  1878  for  ''Defaolt  of 
notice  of  dishononr  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  shall  not  entail  apon 
the  holder  or  other  parties  to  a  bill  of  exchange  the  loss  of  their  right  of 
recourse  for  the  amount  of  the  bill,  but  the  defaulting  party  shall  nevertnelesa 
be  liable  for  any  damage  occasioned  by  such  default." 
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Agency, — ^It  has  been  seen  that  the  obligation  of  a  con-  Part  III. 
tract,  throughout  the  incidents  of  its  development,  but  ex-  °™' 

eluding  all  questions  which  relate  to  performance,  depends  Cap.  VIII. 


upon  the  law  to  which  the  contracting  parties  intended  to  Omtrao^ 
submit  themselves  for  the  purposes  of  their  contract;  and  incUlerUa. 
that  this  law  will  be,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  law  of  Authority  of 
the  place  where  the  contract  was  made.  When,  however,  »gent. 
a  man  contracts  by  his  agent  in  a  foreign  country,  the 
question  of  the  extent  of  that  agent's  authority,  and  of 
the  liability  of  the  principal  on  his  agreements,  presents 
itself  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  obligation  between  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  person  with  whom  he  has  contracted.  The 
cases  have  been  already  considered  which  relate  to  the 
authority  of  a  master  of  a  ship  in  a  foreign  port  to  pledge 
the  credit  or  property  of  the  owners  of  ship  or  cargo,(a) 
or  to  dispose  of  either  by  sale.  It  was  shown,  however, 
that  the  rules  by  which  the  agency  of  a  ship-master  are 
governed  are  in  themselves  peculiar,  and  not  necessarily 
applicable  to  the  case  of  an  agent  who  stands  in  no  such 
exceptional  position.  The  ordinary  rule  of  course  is,  that  Contract  bj 
the  man  who  contracts  in  a  foreign  place  by  an  agent  *^°*  abroad. 
does  so  in  point  of  law  by  himself:  "  Qui  fdcit  per  alium 
facit  per  se"  "If  I,  residing  in  England,"  said  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  "  send  down  my  agent  to  Scotland,  and  he 
makes  contracts  for  me  there,  it  is  the  same  as  if  I  myself 
went  there  and  made  them."(6)  And  on  this  principle 
it  would  seem  that  if  once  you  clothe  a  man  with  general 
authority  to  represent  himself  as  your  agent  in  a  foreign 
country,  those  who  contract  with  him  there  may  fairly 
presume  that  he  is  your  agent  in  the  sense  in  which  their 
local  law  interprets  the  term.  In  the  absence  of  anything 
to  indicate  a  contrary  intention,  they  may  be  also  taken 
to  have  supposed  that  the  contract  with  you  as  principal, 
as  well  as  the  relation  between  principal  and  agent,  would 
be  governed  by  that  law.  When  the  agent  is  the  master 
of  a  ship,  the  fact  that  she  flies  a  foreign  flag  is,  on  the 

(a)  Ante,  pp.  405,  416 ;  Lloyd  y.  Guibert,  L.  R.  i  Q.  B.  1 15. 
lb)  FattUon  v.  MUU,  i  Dow  &  CI.  342,  363. 
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Pabt  III.    principle  of  Lbyd  v.  Ombert^(a)  sufficient  to  indicate  an 
J^       exceptional  intention  that  the  obligation  of  the  contract 
Cap.  vni.    shall  not  be  governed  by  the  local  law.    In  such  cases,  as 
Contract—    before  explained,  the  law  of  the  flag  is  taken  to  be  that 
Incidents,    to  which  both  parties  have  submitted  themselves  for  the 
purposes  of  their  contract ;  but  in  the  cases  of  ordinary 
mercantile  agency  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  similar 
intention.     It  may  be  added  here,  that  in  the  case  of 
bottomry  bonds  at  least,  it  is  assumed  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  parties  that  not  only  the  obligation  and 
incidents,  but  the  formalities  of  the  contract,  should  be 
governed  by  English  law. (6)     The  author  last  cited  pro- 
tests against  the  attempt  to  control  such  cases  as  those  of 
foreign  bottomry  bonds  by  any  principles  of  private  inter- 
Eoglish  national   law.     English  maritime  law,  according  to  his 

view,  is  not  a  municipal  law  at  all,  and  is  therefore  not 
included  in  a  subject  which  treats  of  the  conflict  of  muni- 
cipal laws  alone;  though  it  is  admitted  that  Story  ex- 
presses a  practical  dissent  from  this  view.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  see  how  it  is  consistent  with  any  logical  classi- 
fication of  law  whatever.  Municipal  law  is  properly  all 
law,  written  or  unwritten,  enacted  or  adopted  by  a  sove- 
reign State  for  the  use  of  its  oWn  Courts,  or  developed  by 
those  Courts  from  such  enactments  and  adoptions.  Private 
international  law  is  the  system  or  collection  of  principles 
on  which  the  Courts  of  any  particular  State  act,  when  one 
or  more  foreign  municipal  laws  claim  to  compete  with 
the  municipal  law  of  their  own  Government,  and  when  it 
is  doubtful  how  far  the  domestic  municipal  law  which 
those  Courts  are  primarily  bound  to  obey  was  intended  to 
apply  to  the  particular  circumstances,  subject-matter,  or 
persons  of  the  litigation.  Theoretically  speaking,  this 
system  or  collection  of  principles  is  the  same,  or  should 
be  the  same,  in  the  courts  of  all  civilised  States ;  and,  so 
far  as  uniformity  is  attained  or  attainable,  the  subject  of 

(a)  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  115 ;  ante,  p.  393  ;  Ths  Osmanli,  7  Notes  of  Cases,  322, 
335  ;  The  North  Bar,  29  L.  J.  Ad.  73,  76;  The  NeUon,  i  Hwjg.  Ad.  169; 
see  Brodie's  note  to  Stair's  Inst.  ii.  955,  cited  Stoiy,  Conflict  of  laws,  §  2S6  b. 

(6)  MacUchlan  on  Shipping,  p.  166. 
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private  international  law  approaches  to  the  dignity  of  a    Pabt  III. 
science.    According  to  this  view,  all  principles  of  law       ^^' 
must  be  either  municipal  or  international,  and  English    Cap.  Vin. 
maritime  law  appears  plainly  to  be  a  compound  of  both ;    Contract'— 
differing  not  at  all,  in  this  particular,  from  English  mer-    IneideTUs, 
oantile  law  and  many  other  branches  of  jurisprudence. 
It  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  subject-matter  that  so 
much  of  the  municipal  law  contained  in  it  has  been 
borrowed  from  foreign  sources;   and  that  a  conflict  of 
municipal  laws,  to  be  solved  by  the  principles  of  private 
international  law,  so  often  arises  in  its  administration. 
The  attempt,  however,  to  treat  English  maritime  law  as 
something  anomalous  and  distinct  in  itself  (a)  appears 
illogical  and  unnecessary. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  foreign  agents,  an  ex- 
ception has  been  grafted  by  the  English  mercantile  law 
on  the  ordinary  law  of  agency,  which  it  will  be  as  well  to 
notice  in  this  place.     The  rule  that  an  undisclosed  prin- 
cipal is  liable  on  the  contracts  which  are  entered  into  by 
his  agent  on  his  behalf,  has  been  held  not  to  be  applicable  English  agent 
to  the  case  of  a  foreign  constituent  contracting  by  an^^^^J^ 
English  commission  merchant  in  this  country.     '^  It  is  ref^itled  as 
well  known  in  ordinary  cases,  where  a  merchant  resident  P""^P**' 
abroad  buys  goods  here  through  an  agent,  that  the  seller 
contracts  with  the  agent,  and  there  is  no  contract  or 
privity  between  him  and  the  foreign  principal."(6)    The 
nature  of  this  exception  is  better  explained  in  Armstrong 
V.  Stoke$j(c)  where  it  is  said  by  Blackburn,  J.,  delivering 
the  judgment  of  the  Court :  "  The  great  inconvenience  that 
would  result  if  there  were  privity  of  contract  established 
between  the  foreign  constituents  of  a  commission  merchant 
and  the  home  suppliers  of  the  goods  has  led  to  a  course  of 
business,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has  been  long  settled 
that  a  foreign  constituent  does  not  give  the  oomnussion 

(a)  KaclaoUan  on  Shipping,  pp.  166-168 ;  see  on  this  qnestioD,  Uoifd 
▼.  Chdbert,  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  125 ;  2%e  Swedo,  i  £ccl.  &  Ad.  45 ;  The  Ham- 


"^m 


V  33  L.  J.  Ad.  116 ;  The  Patria,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  461. 
)  Smythy.  Anderson,  18  L.  J.  C.  P.  109;  7  C.  B.  33. 
[e)  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  598,  605. 
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merchant  authority  to  pledge  his  credit  to  those  from  whom 
the  commissioner  buys  them  by  his  order  and  on  his  accomit. 
It  is  true  that  this  was  originally  (and  in  strictness  is 
perhaps  still)  a  question  of  fact ;  but  the  inconvenience  of 
holding  that  privity  of  contract  was  established  between 
a  Liverpool  merchant  and  the  grower  of  every  bale  of 
cotton  which  is  forwarded  to  him  in  consequence  of  his 
order  given  to  a  commission  merchant  at  New  Orleans,  or 
between  a  New  York  merchant  and  the  supplier  of  every 
bale  of  goods  purchased  in  consequence  of  an  order  to  a 
London  commission  merchant,  is  so  obvious  and  so  well 
known,  that  we  are  justified  in  treating  it  as  a  matter  of 
law,  and  saying  that,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  an 
express  authority  to  that  effect,  the  commission  agent 
cannot  pledge  his  foreign  constituent's  credit."  Both 
these  cases  were  recognised  and  adopted  in  JStUton  v. 
£ullock,(a)  and  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  Keating,  J., 
intimated  that  the  question  was  not  wholly  one  of  fact, 
inasmuch  as  the  presumption  of  law  was  against  holding 
that  an  English  agent  had  authority  so  to  bind  his  foreign 
principal.  These  cases  would  no  doubt  be  followed,  even 
though  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  foreign  prin- 
cipal was  domiciled,  or  from  which  he  sent  authority 
to  the  English  agent,  imposed  upon  him  the  liability 
which  the  English  law  does  not.  Except  in  the  event 
of  such  an  additional  element  for  consideration  being 
introduced,  the  principle  on  which  they  rest  does  not 
strictly  belong  to  the  domain  of  private  international 
law. 

(3)  Performance  of  the  CoTUract — The  performance  of  a 
contract,  when  a  special  place  for  performing  it  is  expressly 
or  impliedly  agreed  upon,  is  regulated  as  to  mode,  time,  and 
conditions  by  the  law  of  that  place.(&)  This  is  of  course 
in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  parties;  for  to 
whatever  law  they  may  be  presumed  to  have  submitted 
themselves  as  far  as  the  formalities  of  the  contract  are 


L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  331 ;  8.  C.  L.  R.  0  Q.  B.  572. 

Per  Tindal,  C Jr.,  in  Trimbey  ▼.  Vignier,  4  M.  &  S.  695,  704* 
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concemed,(a)  or  the  unforeseen  incidents  which  may  arise     Pakt  ill. 
out  of  the  obligation,(6)  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that        __^ 
those  who  contract  that  a  thing  shall  be  done  in  a  parti-    Cap.  VIII. 
cular  place  intend  it  to  be  done  in  the  manner  prescribed    Contract— 
by  the  law  of  that  place,  and  no  other.     But  as  the  inten-  ^^firmance. 
tion  of  the  parties  is  the  true  test,  there  may  be  exceptions 
even  to  this  general  rule.      ''Even  with  respect  to  any 
performance  that  is  to  take  place  abroad,  the  parties  may 
still  have  desired  that  their  liabilities  and  obligations  shall 
be  governed  by  English  law."(c) 

Where  no  place  of  performance  is  agreed  upon,  expressly 
or  by  implication,  the  intention  is  presumed  to  be  that  the 
contract  shall  be  performed  where  it  was  entered  into,  and 
where  the  promiser  assumed  his  liability.(eQ  Thus  we 
have  seen,  in  the  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  that  the 
contract  of  an  acceptor  is  governed,  so  far  as  the  time 
and  mode  of  payment  is  concerned,  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  acceptance  was  given.(e)  When,  how- 
ever, a  bill  is  accepted  payable  at  a  particular  place, 
the  contract  of  the  acceptor  is  to  pay  there  and  nowhere 
else;  and  all  the  incidents  of  payment,  such  as  the 
right  to  an  extension  of  the  time  by  days  of  grace, (/) 
or  the  sufficiency  of  notice  of  diBhonour,(^)  are  tacitly  loddents  of 
submitted  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  that  place.  The  Perfo™"><»- 
liability  of  the  debt  to  carry  interest,  and  the  rate  at 
which  that  will  be  calculated,  will  similarly  depend  upon 
the  law  of  the  place  where  payment  is  to  be  made ;  (A) 

(a)  Ante,  p.  352.  S^L^"^*  PP-  3^7  «?• 

(c)  Jacoha  v.  Cridit  Lyonnats,  12  Q.  B.  D.  389. 

(a)  Don  y.  Lippman^  5  01.  &  F.  i,  12,  per  Lord  Broagham.  It  appears 
from  this  case  that  the  Scotch  law  under  similar  circumstanoes  considers 
the  place  of  intended  performance  to  he  that  of  the  promisor's  domicil  when 
the  time  for  performance  arrives. 

(c)  Ante,  pp.  430  aq. ;  Gooper  v.  Waldegr<we,  2  Beav.  282  ;  Burrows  v. 
Jemino,  2  Str.  733  ;  Atter  ▼.  JBrown,  15  East,  124 ;  Bottquette  v.  Overman, 
L.  B.  10  Q.  B.  525. 

(/)  Bjles  on  Bills,  i  ith  ed.  pp.  398,  399.  See  Bills  of  Exchange  Act, 
1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61),  s.  72. 

{j3)  BoOsehOd  ▼.  OurrU,  i  Q.  B.  43;  HirechfiMy.  Sndth^UB..  i  C.P. 
340 ;  Bowqwette  y.  Overman,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  525. 

(A)  Ferguaon  v.  Ft(ffe,  8  CI.  &  F.  121 ;  Ekine  v.  E.  L  Oo.,  i  P.  Wm^. 
395 ;  Thmoaon  v.  Bowies,  2  Simons,  194.  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882 
(45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61),  s.  72. 
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which  will  be,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  place  where  the 
contract  for  payment  was  made  if  no  special  place  of  pay* 
ment  was  agreed  upon.  The  old  cases  upon  the  question 
of  the  lawful  rate  of  interest  in  cases  of  a  conflict  of  law 
upon  that  point  are  collected  by  Westlake,(a)  but  have  lost 
much  of  their  importance  since  the  usury  laws  have  been 
repealed ;  but  it  has  been  decided  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
subsequent  contract  in  consideration  of  forbearance  for  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  that  originally  stipulated  for, 
entered  into  in  a  country  whose  usury  laws  differ  from 
those  of  the  place  of  the  first  agreement,  the  law  of  the 
place  of  the  new  contract  will  prevail,  both  in  the  case 
where  it  permits  a  higher  rate,({))  or  imposes  a  lower 
rate,(c)  than  the  law  of  the  original  agreement.  So  a 
payment  of  a  smaller  sum  in  satisfaction  of  the  whole, 
though  not  sufficient  to  discharge  the  debtor  according  to 
our  law,((Q  has  been  held  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
drawer  of  a  bill,  and  therefore,  it  would  seem,  the  ac- 
ceptor, when  made  in  the  country  where  the  bill  was 
drawn,  and  there  regarded  as  a  good  and  effectual  accord 
and  satisfaction.(c)  The  question  of  the  proper  law  appli- 
cable to  the  performance  of  a  different  kind  of  contract 
arose  in  a  case  which  has  already  been  referred  to,(/) 
where  a  railway  company  had  entered  into  a  contract 
at  Boulogne  for  the  conveyance  of  a  passenger  and  his 
luggage  from  that  place  to  London,  and  it  became  a  ques- 
tion what  law  was  applicable  to  the  carriage.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  answer  the  doubt,  as  the  defendants  were 
confessedly  liable  for  the  loss  which  had  occurred  by  the 
law  of  France,  and  were  eventually  held  to  be  so  l^  the 
law  of  England  also ;  but  the  necessity,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  difficulty,  of  always  referring  questions  relating 
to  the  performance  of  a  contract  to  the  law  of  the  place  of 


(a)  Weitlake,  §206. 

{hS  Conner  y.^BeUamont^  2  Atk.'(Ga8.  temp.  Hardw.)  382. 

(cj  Dewar  v.  ^pon^  3  T.  K.  425. 

{d\  Cumber  v.  WanCf  i  Sm.  L.  C.  341,  and  notes. 

(e)  Balli  t.  DenwUmn^  6  Ex.  483. 

(/)  Cohen  ▼.  South-Eaetern  By,  Co,,  2  Ex.  D.  253. 
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performance  was  well  indicated  by  Brett,  L.  J. :   "  In  this    Pakt  m. 
case  the  ticket  is  taken  at  Boulogne,  and  all  that  has  to  ^^' 

be  done  is  to  be  performed  on  an  English  steamer  and  on  Cap.  VIII. 
an  English  railway.  But  in  cases  which  occur  every  day,  contract^ 
the  ticket  is  taken  in  Paris,  and  the  first  part  of  the  Ar/brmance. 
journey  is  performed  on  a  French  railway ;  the  ticket  is 
taken  in  Paris  at  an  office,  as  everybody  knows,  held  by 
the  South-Eastem  Company,  and  on  the  head  of  the 
ticket,  like  this  we  have  now  before  us,  is  *  South-Eastern 
Railway  Company ' ;  therefore  the  first  part  of  the  journey 
is  performed  under  a  contract  made  between  the  South- 
Eastem  Company  in  Paris  and  an  Englishman ;  but  the 
first  part  of  tlie  journey  is  to  be  carried  out  and  performed 
on  a  French  railway,  and  the  two  following  parts  on  an 
English  steamer  and  on  an  English  railway  respectively ; 
tind  unless  you  could  say  that  the  three  were  entirely 
separate  contracts,  we  should  be  called  upon  to  say  what 
law  was  to  govern  the  first  part  of  the  journey,  and 
whether  that  first  part  of  the  journey  was  to  be  ruled  by 
the  French  law,  and  the  other  two  by  the  English  law. 
I,  therefore,  should  find  considerable  difficulty  in  saying 
whether  the  contract  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  journey 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  French  contract  or  an-  English 
one. "(a)  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  question  be- 
fore the  Court  was  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  a  condition 
on  the  ticket  issued  by  the  railway  company  limiting 
their  liability  in  the  event  of  loss,  it  will  be  seen  how 
strong  was  the  tendency  in  the  mind  of  the  judge  to  admit 
the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract 
was  to  be  performed,  even  if  it  became  necessary  for  that 
object  to  subdivide  the  nature  of  the  obligation  which  was 
undertaken  once  for  all,  and  evidenced  by  a  single  written 
instrument.  The  more  correct  view  is  probably  that  such 
a  question  is  in  reality  one  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
contract,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  nature  of  the  obligation 
created  by  it,  and  does  not  properly  belong  to  its  perform- 
ance at  all.    In  such  a  case  it  has  already  been  seen  that 

(o)  Cdhen  r.  8(mth.Eaitem  By.  Co.,  L.  R.  2  Ex.  D.  253,  262. 
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Par  IIL  the  determination  of  the  qneetion  depends  primd  facie 
ff]^  npon  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contracting  parties 
Cap.  VIII.  entered  into  their  agreement; (a)  and  this  was  in  fact 
Contract-^  *^®  substanoe  of  the  decision  in  Feninmlar  and  Oriental 
Bfrformance.  Steam  Navigation  Company  v.  Shand;{b)  though  in  that 
case  the  law  of  England  derived  an  additional  claim  from 
the  fact  that  the  parties  were  domiciled  British  subjects. 
It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that,  where  the  parties  to 
a  contract  may  assume  or  impose  any  extent  of  liability 
at  will,  the  question  of  the  law  applicable  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  contract  and  the  nature  of  the  obligation  is 
to  be  decided  by  a  reference  to  their  intention ;  and  in  the 
case  just  referred  to,  it  was  considered  as  improbable  that 
Contract  for  British  domiciled  subjects  contracting  for  carriage  from  an 
contempUted  English  port,  commencing  in  an  English  vessel,  could 
by  parties  to.  jj^y^  j^j^^  ^^j  other  law  in  their  contemplation  but  their 
own.  In  Zloyd  v.  Guibert(c)  an  attempt  was  made  to 
extend  the  operation  of  the  law  of  the  place  of  perform- 
ance even  further  than  the  suggestion  in  Cohen  v.  South' 
EoMem  Railway  Company.(d)  There  a  French  ship  was 
chartered  by  an  Englishman  at  a  Danish  port  for  a  voyage 
from  Hayti  to  Havre,  London,  or  Liverpool,  at  the  diar- 
terer's  option,  the  option  being  ultimately  exercised  by 
naming  the  last  of  those  places.  On  the  voyage  the  ship 
had  to  put  into  a  Portuguese  port  for  repairs,  where  the 
master  gave  a  bottomry  bond  on  ship,  freight,  and  cargo. 
The  owner  of  the  cargo,  having  had  to  make  certain  pay- 
ments in  respect  of  this  bond,  sued  the  shipowners  for 
indemnity;  and  the  question  was,  by  what  law  the  lia- 
bility of  the  shipowners  was  to  be  determined,  they  having 
abandoned  the  ship  and  freight  to  the  shippers,  and  being 
thus,  according  to  the  law  of  Prance,  freed  from  further 
liabUity.  The  law  of  France,  as  the  law  of  the  ship's  flag 
at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  charter-party,  was  ulti- 
mately held  entitled  to  prevail ;  but  as  none  of  the  other 
competing  laws  similarly  discharged  the  defendants,  they 

(a)  Ante,  p.  382.  (6)  3  Moo.  P.  C.  272. 

(c)  L.  B.  I  Q.  B.  IIS ;  «»*«,  P-  393-        W  L  B.  2  Ex.  D.  253. 
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were  all  of  course  put  forward  in  the  argument  for  the    Part  IIL 
owner  of  the  cargo.    It  was,  perhaps  rather  extravagantly,        _^' 
contended  that  the  law  of  England  was  entitled  to  be    Cap.  VIIT. 
heard,  as  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  final  act  of  perform-    Contract^ 
ance  by  the  delivery  of  the  cargo  ("  quasi  lex  lod  solu-  Performance, 
tionis'^l  hut  it  is  manifest,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the 
judgment,  that  the  delivery  was  but  a  small  part  of  the 
performance,  by  which  the  character  of  the  whole  contract 
could  not  reasonably  be  determined ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  the  law  of  the  place  even  of  full  performance  has  no 
right  to  decide  the  interpretation  of  the  original  contract, 
or  the  nature  of  the  obligation  created,  in  matters  apart 
from  the  performance  itself .   There  is  nothing  ^p/wui/oag 
in  such  a  contract  to  show  that  the  parties  to  it  intended  to 
adopt  the  law  of  the  locality  of  performance  for  any  other 
matters  than  those  which  are  necessarily  connected  with  it. 

The  question  of  illegal  performance  has  already  been  Performance 
considered,(a)  but  it  may  be  convenient  to  repeat  here  that  jiJ^i" 
when  a  contract,  wherever  made,  contemplates  some  act 
or  object  which  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  place  of 
intended  performance,  the  contemplated  illegality  will 
vitiate  the  whole  agreement  db  initio.  Thus  a  contract, 
the  performance  of  which  in  England,  according  to  its 
intention,  would  have  amounted  to  champerty,  was  held 
not  the  less  void  because  made  in  a  country  where  its 
object  would  have  been  legal,  and  with  a  subject  of  that 
foreign  country.(6)  If,  however,  the  performance  of  the 
contract  in  the  country  where  that  was  intended  to  be 
done  infringes  no  law,  and  the  contract  was  made  in  a 
country  by  which  its  stipulations  and  consideration  were 
lawful,  the  agreement  is  not  void  because  the  law  of  the 
place  of  performance  would  have  forbidden  the  exchange 
of  the  particular  promise  for  the  particular  consideration 
within  its  own  dominion.  Thus  a  railway  company  who 
were  forbidden  by  English  statute  to  depart  from  a  uniform 
rate  of  charge  for  carriage,  were  allowed  nevertheless  to 

(a)  Ante,  p.  365. 

(6)  Orell  ▼,  Levy,  16  C.  B.  N.  S.  73 ;  see  Eeriz  r,  Riera,  11  Sim.  318. 
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Paet  UL    oontsract  in  Boulogne  for  the  conveyance    of  "  packed 
^"^       parcels"  (cdis  gnmpis)  at    an    enhanced  price,  such  a 
Cap.  VIII.    contract  being  permitted  by  the  law  of  France,  where  it 
Qmnraet—'  ^^^^  made,  and  the  conveyance  of  packed  parcels,  apart 
lerformance,  from  the  previous  agreement  as  to  price,  being  of  course 
not  illegal  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance.(a)    In 
this  case  the  carriage  of  the  goods  commenced,  it  will  be 
seen,  from  a  French  port,  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
company  could  have  contracted  in  their  office  at  Boulogne 
or  Paris  for  a  carriage  which  was  both  to  commence  and 
end  in  English  territory.     Such  a  transaction  would  clearly 
amount  to  an  evasion  of  the  English  law,  and  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  recapitulate  authorities  to  show  that  the  comity 
of  nations  never  requires  any  law  to  recognise  its  own 
clandestine  defeasance. 
A^judgmeotof     The  cases  in  which  general  average  is  calculated  ao- 
an^incldent  o*f  ^'^'^g  ^  ^^  ^aw  of  the  port  of  destination  are  not,  as 
perfonnance,    has  been  already  said,  strictly  cases  which  come  under  the 
head  of  performance  at  all.     The  effect  of  a  stipulation, 
however,  that  underwriters  are  to  be  liable  for  average 
"  as  per  foreign  statement"  has  some  connection  with  this 
branch  of  the  subject.     In  such  a  case  the  construction 
which  has  been  put  upon  the  agreement  is,  not  merely 
that  the  calculations  of  the  foreign  average-stater  are  to 
be  accepted  as  correct,  but  that  the  decision  of  the  law  of 
the  foreign  port  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  general 
average  loss  is  to  be  taken  as  conclusive,(&)  and  that  the 
opinion  of  the  foreign  averagenstater,  both  as  to  facts  and 
law,  is  to  bind  all  parties.(c)     Nor  is  the  provision  that 
general  average  is  to  be  payable  "  as  per  judicial  'foreign 
statement "  to  be  considered  as  adopting  the  foreign  law 
for  any  other  purpose,  as,  for  example,  in  order  to  decide 
what  constitutes  a  loss  by  "  perils  of  the  sea."(rf)    ^he 
desirability  of  establishing  uniformity,  by  intemationii^ 
agreement,  in  the  rules    applicable  to  the  subject    ot 

(d)  Brardey  ▼.  SouthrEattem  By.  Cb.,  12  C.  B.  N.  S.  63. 

((;  Mavro  v.  Ocean  Marine  Insuranee  Co.,  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  414. 

(e)  Harris  v.  Scaramanga,  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  481. 
(d)  Oreer  ▼.  ibofe,  5  Q.  B.  D.  272. 
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general  average,   was  much    discuBsed    at    the    annual     Pabt  III. 
Conference  of  the  Association  for  the  Eef orm  and  Codi-       __^' 
fication  of   the  Law  of    Nations  held  at  Antwerp  in    Cap.  VIII. 
September  1877.    The  practical  result  of  this  debate,  in    cbiKraet— 
the  shape  of  a  code  of  rules  called  the  **  York  and  Ant-  l^Mnutnce^ 
werp  Kules,"  will  be  found  set  out  above  ;(a)  but  it  is  of 
course  to  be  understood  that,  until  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature, no  such  agreement  can  have  the  effect  of  modifying 
the  administration  in  English  courts  of  either  municipsJ 
or  private  international  law. 

When  a  vessel  is  chartered  to  deliver  cargo  at  a  certain  Delivery  of 
port,  the  law  or  custom  which  prevails  at  the  port  of  de-  ^''^' 
livery  is  impliedly  adopted  for  all  that  is  to  be  done  there. 
Thus  in  JRqbertson  v.  Jackson  (b)  the  ship  was  chartered 
to  take  a  cai^o  of  coals  from  the  Tyne  to  Algiers,  and 
there  deliver  on  payment  of  freight.  The  charterer 
engaged  that  the  ship  should  be  unloaded  at  a  certain 
average  rate  per  day ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  further 
detention,  he  would  pay  for  such  detention  at  the  rate  of 
£$  a  day,  to  reckon  from  the  time  of  the  vessel  being 
ready  to  unload  and  in  turn  to  deliver.  It  was  proved 
that,  according  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  port  of 
Algiers,  vessels  may  commence  unloading  as  soon  as  they 
enter  within  the  mole ;  but  that,  by  a  special  regulation 
of  the  French  Government,  coals  destined  for  the  use  of 
the  Marine  Department  were  required  to  be  unladen  at  a 
particular  spot  and  in  a  given  order.  It  was  held  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  that  evidence  was  admissible  to 
show  that  the  words  "  in  turn  to  deliver"  had  by  the  usage 
of  the  particular  trade  acquired  a  known  meaning  in 
reference  to  this  special  regulation  with  respect  to  coals 
for  the  use  of  the  French  Marine  Department,  although 
the  shipowner  was  not  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  coals 
had  been  shipped  under  a  contract  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment ;  and  that  the  special  regulation  as  to  the  unloading 
of  coals  for  the  French  Marine  Department  was  to  be  con- 

(a)  Antey  p.  422. 

(6)  2  C.  B.  412 ;  Hudson  v.  Clementson,  18  C.B.  213 ;  25  L.  J.  C.  P. 
234. 
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Pabt  hi.    flidered  one  of  the  regnlations  of  the  port,  binding  upon 
_^       all  vessels  entering  it.  These  questions  are  in  fact  strictly 
Cap.  VIII.    connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the  contract,  and  the 
Conjtract—    intention  of  the  contracting  parties.(6^) 
Discharge.        (4.)  Discharge  of  Contract. — ^The  natural  end  of  every 
Contract  die-    Contract  is  in  performance  or  breach  ;  but,  under  certain 
^^JK^°*J®'*  circumstances,  the  obligation  may  be  discharged  in  a 
performance,    different  manner.     Such  answers  to  actions  on  the  con- 
tract as  are  in  the  nature  of  set-off  or  counter-claim  belong 
clearly  to  the  head  of  Procedure,  on  which  the  lex  fori 
is  supreme,  and  will  be  subsequently  mentioned.(&)     De- 
fences which  arise  under  statutes  of  prescription  or  limi- 
tation are  more  ambiguous  in  their  character,  but  it  will 
be  shown  in  its  proper  place  that  these  matters  also  are 
strictly  to  be  referred  to  the  subject  of  Procedure,(c)  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  supposed  inherent  quality  in 
the  contract.    The  question  of  discharge  proper  is  there- 
fore confined  to  the  cases  where  the  person  under  the 
obligation  is  released  from  the  effect  of  his  promise,  and 
from  the  necessity  of  performing  it,  in  a  manner  not  con- 
templated by  the  original  agreement,  nor  the  mere  indirect 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  rules  of  some  particular  tri- 
bunal as  to  the  proper  time  and  mode  of  granting  a  remedy. 
The  instance  most  commonly  given  of  such  a  discharge  ia 
that  which  results  from  the  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of 
the  debtor;   but  other  instances,   as,  for  example,  the 
discharge  of  a  surety  by  giving  time  to  the  principal, 
may  be  easily  suggested.     Tender  is,  in  fact,  a  species 
of  performance,  and  does  not  come  within  the  present 
branch  of  the  subject;   while  the  defence  of  infancy, 
though  referred  to  by  Story  under  this  head,(d)  is  really 
based  on  an  inherent  defect  in  the  validity  of  the  obliga- 
tion, and  has  been  already  discussed  in  its  proper  place. 
DiMhargeby       With  respect,  then,  to  discharge  proper,  the  rule  is 
^  '^*  stated  by  Story  to  be  that  a  defence  or  discharge,  good  by 


(a)  Ante,  p^82.  (i)  Injrd,  Ch»p.  X. 

(c)  Jnfrd^  Cbap.  X.  ;  Stoiy,  Conflict  of  Laws,  {  576. 

{d)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  332 ;  Male  t.  BdberU,  3  Eep.  163. 
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the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made  or  is  to  be    P^rt  ni. 

performed,  is  to  be  held  of  equal  validity  in  every  other       _^ 

place  where  the  question  may  come  to  be  litigated.(a)  _Cap^^VJIL^ 

The  loose  wording  of  this  dictum  leaves  it  doubtful  which    contract— 

law  is  to  govern  the  question  of  discharge  when  the    I>^oharge. 

contract  is  made  within  one  jurisdiction  to  be  performed 

in  another ;  and  the  same  phrase  is  repeated  subsequently, 

where  it  is  said  conversely  that  a  discharge  of  a  contract 

by  the  law  of  a  place  where  the  contract  was  not  made  or 

to  be  performed  will  not  be  a  discharge  of  it  in  any  other 

country.(&)    In  the  majority  of  the  cases  where  a  contract 

is  discharged  by  bankruptcy,  the  contract  discharged  is  a 

contract  to  pay  money  simpliciter,  without  any  special  re-* 

ference  to  a  particular  place  of  payment  or  performance ; 

and  in  those  cases  the  maxim  above  quoted   is  well 

established  in  English  law.(c)     "  There  is  no  doubt,"  said 

Bovill,  C.  J.,  in  JSllis  v.  MHenry^  "  that  a  debt  or  liability 

arising  in  any  country  may  be  discharged  by  the  laws  of 

that  country;  and  that  such  a  discharge,  if  it  extinguishes 

the  debt  or  liability,  and  does  not  merely  interfere  with  the 

remedies  or  course  of  procedure  to  enforce  it,  will  be  an 

effectual  answer  to  the  claim,  not  only  in  the  courts  of 

that  country,  but  in  every  other  country.  That  is  the  law  of 

England ;  and  it  is  a  principle  of  private  international  law 

adopted  in  other  countries."    And,  as  a  general  rule,  apart 

from  the  question  of  the  validity  of  a  discharge  by  the  law 

of  the  place  of  performance  claiming  to  speak  as  the  lex 

carUradiASf  the  converse  proposition  asserted  by  Story,  that 

the  discharge  of  a  debt  or  liability  by  the  law  of  a  country 

other  than  that  where  the  debt  or  liability  was  contracted 

will  not  discharge  the  debtor  in  any  other  country,  has 

met  with  equal  recognition  in  English  law.    Thus,  where 

the  defenduits,  a  French  company  domiciled  in  France, 

had  contracted,  by  their   agents  in  England,  with   the 

(a)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  331.       (b)  Ibid.^  §  342. 

(c)  EUiB  ▼.  MHenry,  L.  B.  jj  C.  P.  228 ;  40  L.  J.  cTp.  109 ;  PAOimi  t. 
J^vre,  40  L.  J.  Q.  B.  28  :  G^or^finar  t.  J2btt^A<o»,  2  B.  &  S.  743 ;  QueUn  y. 
MoiBScn,  Knapp,  265 ;  OdwiuY.Farbeif  Back,  57 ;  iW^ry.  J^roum,  5  fiast, 
124 ;  Burrowi  ▼.  /emtno,  2  Str.  733. 
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Pabt  IIL  plaintifi  for  the  sale  of  copper  to  be  delivered  and  paid 
"*'  for  in  England,  it  was  held  that  discharge  in  a  liqnida- 
Cap.  VIIL  tion  in  France  did  not  afford  a  defence  to  an  Engliah 
Contract—  action  for  non-delivery ;  nor  was  the  fact  that  the  plain- 
I>i9^ge,  tiffs  had  proved  in  the  liquidation  regarded  as  any  groond 
for  staying  proceedings  here.(a) 
Discharge  bj  So  far  the  subject  has  been  considered  with  reference 
i^rifldictiOT.  ^°^y  *^  *^®  legislation  of  independent  sovereign  States ; 
but  for  English  lawyers  the  case  may  most  frequently 
arise  with  reference  to  the  validity,  in  the  subordinate 
jurisdiction,  of  a  discharge  created  by  the  law  of  one 
country  which  has  a  paramount  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory  and  tribunals  of  another.  The  question  will  then 
generally  be  how  far  the  paramount  authority  intended  to 
legislate,  as  it  might  lawfully  do,  for  the  tribunals  of  the 
subordinate  jurisdiction.  In  the  case  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  United  Eingdom  enacting  laws  which  are  to  be 
binding  upon  her  colonies  and  dependencies,  a  discharge 
either  in  the  colony  or  in  the  mother  country  may,  by  the 
imperial  Legislature,  be  made  a  binding  discharge  in  both, 
whether  the  debt  or  liability  arose  in  one  or  the  other ; 
and  a  discharge  created  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in 
England  would  at  any  rate  be  binding  upon  the  Courts 
of  this  country,  so  as  to  compel  them  to  give  effect  to  it  in 
an  action  commenced  here.(6)  Thus  it  was  laid  down 
distinctly  by  Bayley,  J.,  that  a  discharge  of  a  debt  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  is 
competent  to  legislate  for  every  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  to  bind  the  rights  of  all  persons  residing  either 
in  Scotland  or  in  England,  and  which  purported  to  bind 
both  classes  of  persons,  operated  as  a  discharge  in  both 
countries.(c)  So  an  English  certificate  in  bankruptcy 
has  been  decided  to  be  a  good  answer  to  a  debt  arising  in 


8  B.  &  C.  477 ;  Lewis  v.  Owen,  4  B.  &  Aid,  654. 

(&)  Mu  V.  M'Henry,  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  228  ;  40  L.  J.  C.  P.  109. 
(c)  Phillips  ▼.  AUan^  8  B.  &  C.  447. 
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Calcutta  and  sued  for  in  the  Supreme  Court  there; (a)  Part  III. 
or  to  an  action  on  a  debt  contracted  in  Ireland  and  sued  _^' 
for  in  England; (J)  or  to  an  action  in  the  Scotch  courts  Cap.  VIII. 
on  a  debt  contracted  in  Scotland,  (c)  And  on  the  same  Contract— 
principle,  a  discharge  under  a  Scotch  sequestration,  in  Discharge. 
pursuance  of  an  Act  of  the  imperial  Parliament,  has  been 
held  to  be  a  good  answer  in  an  English  court  to  an  action 
on  a  debt  contracted  in  England.(^  The  discrepancy 
between  these  cases  and  the  decision  in  Lewis  v.  Owen  (e) 
is  only  apparent.  It  was  held  in  that  case  that  a  certifi- 
cate under  an  Irish  bankruptcy  was  no  discharge  of  a 
debt  contracted  in  England;  but  the  principal  question 
there  raised  and  decided  was  whether  the  debt  had  arisen 
in  England  or  not.  That  question  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  it  was  no  doubt  held  that  the  debt  was  not 
barred  by  the  Irish  certificate ;  but  the  paramount  effect 
of  the  imperial  legislation  was  not,  and  could  not  have 
been,  taken  into  account,  as  the  Irish  bankrupt  law  at 
that  time  in  force  depended  upon  statutes  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  passed  before  the  union.  (/)  In  a  later  case, 
where  a  similar  question  arose  as  to  the  effect  upon  an 
English  debt  of  an  Irish  bankruptcy  under  the  provisions 
of  an  Act  of  the  imperial  Legislature  (6  &  7  Will.  IV. 
c.  14),  it  was  held,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  pre- 
viously stated,  that  the  Irish  certificate  barred  the  English 
debt,(5')  *^^  *  certificate  of  conformity  under  the  present 
Irish  Act  (20  &  21  Vict.  c.  60)  has  the  same  effect.(A) 
But  the  discharge  effected  by  the  bankruptcy  must,  of 
course,  be  absolute  and  unconditional,  whether  the  coun- 
tries whose  laws  are  in  conflict  are  independent  sovereign 
States,  or  stand  in  the  same  position  to  each  other  that 
England  occupies  with  respect  to  the  other  members  of 

(a)  Edwards  v.  EotuUd,  Enapp,  P.  C.  259. 

(6)  Lynch  ▼.  M'Kenny,  2  H.  BI.  554. 

le)  Boual  BankcfScotUmdy.  ChUhbeH,  Rose,  462, 486. 

[d)  JSidaway  y.  Aiyj  3  B.  &  C.  12. 

(ej  4  B.  &  Aid.  654. 

)  Per  BoviU,  C.J.,  in  JSUU  ▼.  M'Hmry,  40  L.  J.  C.  P.  109, 115. 

f  FergttBson  y.  Spencer^  i  M.  &  S.  987. 

I  J3ifnp$<m  ▼.  Mirabita,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  257. 
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Paht  m.    the  United  Kingdom.    Thns  it  has  been  held  tiiat  a 
_^'       discharge  in   Scotland  by  a  eessio  honorum  under   the 
Cap.  VIII.    general  Scotch  law,  which  only  discharged  the  person  of 
Ckmiraet—~  *^®  debtor,  was  no  answer  to  an  action  brought  in  the 
Discharge,    English  courts  for  the  recovery  of  an  English  debt; (a) 
although,  as  already  explained,  the  debt  would  have  un- 
doubtedly been  held  discharged  if  the  discharge  had  been 
given  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  the  imperial  Legis- 
lature, as  was  the   case  in  PhUpotts  v.  Reed^(h)  where  a 
discharge  in  Newfoundland  was  held   sufficient,  though 
the  debt  had  been  contracted  in  England,  and  the  action 
was  brought  in  an  English  court. 

The  condition,  that  the  debt  should  have  been  contracted 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  paramount  State,  will  not,  in 
fact,  be  material  so  far  as  the  Courts  of  that  State,  and  of 
the  jurisdictions  subordinate  to  it,  are  concerned,     "An 
adjudication   of   bankruptcy,"  said  Sir  J.  Colvile  in  the 
Privy  Council,  "  followed  by  a  certificate  of  discharge  in 
this  country  under  the  bankruptcy  laws  passed  by  the 
imperial  Legislature,  has  the  effect  of  barring  any  debt 
which  the  bankrupt  may  have  contracted  in  any  part  of 
the  world ;  and  it  would  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end 
to  any  claims  in  the  island  of  Barbados  or  elsewhere,  to 
which  the  appellant  might  have  been  liable  at  the  date  of 
the  adjudication."(c)     So  Pollock,  C.B.,  says  in  another 
case :  "  A  foreign  certificate  is  no  answer  to  a  demand  in 
our  courts,  but  an  English  certificate  is  surely  a  discharge 
as  against  all  the  world  in  the  English  courts.    The  goods 
of  the  bankrupt  all  over  the  world  are  vested  in  the 
assignees,  and  it  would  be  a  manifest  injustice  to  take  the 
property  of  a  bankrupt  in  a  foreign  country,  and  then  to 
allow  a  foreign  creditor  to  come  and  sue  him  here."(eQ 
And  when  the  discharge  is  merely  under  the  local  law 
of  a  colony  or  dependency  of  the  British  empire,  without 
the  authorisation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  plain 
that  it  cannot  be  assumed  to  operate  upon  a  debt  made 

(a)  PMUvM  ▼.  AUan,  8  B.  &  C.  477 ;  Ex  parte  Burton,  1  Atk.  255. 
\h)  I  B.  &  B.  294.  (c)  Om  ▼.  Barrow,  37  L.  J.  P.  C.  37. 

(rf)  Armani  ▼.  Cagtriqve^  13  M,  &  W.  447 ;  14  L.  J.  Ex.  36. 
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and  to  be  perfonned  in  England.(a)     "  Neither  was  this     Pabt  111. 
debt  contracted  in  Victoria,"  said  Blackburn,  J.,  in  the  °"' 

case  last  cited,  "  nor  to  be  discharged  there,  nor  is  either   Cap,  VIII. 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant  stated  to  be  domiciled  in  that    Contract— 

colony No  case  has  been  cited  where  the  Act  under    -Oi^arge. 

which  the  discharge  took  place  was  not  an  Act  of  the 
imperial  Legislature ;  and  I  therefore  conclude  that  no 
such  case  exists.  The  assertion  that,  because  the  colony 
of  Victoria  has  power  to  make  laws,  all  laws  which  it  may 
make  have  power  to  bind  us  in  England,  sufficiently 
refutes  itself;  it  is  enough  to  state  the  proposition." 
Notwithstanding  the  allusion  in  the  passage  just  cited  to 
the  domicil  of  the  parties,  there  appears  to  be  no  authority 
for  saying  that  that  circumstance  will  in  any  case  give 
universal  operation  to  the  discharge  of  a  debt  which  the 
rules  already  explained  would  refuse  to  recognise. 

By  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1 883  (46  &  47  Vict.  c.  52),  s.  30,  EflFect  of 
a  discharge  under  an  English  bankruptcy  shall  release  the  ^^^ptcy 
bankrupt  from  all  debts  provable  under  the  bankruptcy 
(with  the  exception  of  Crown  or  Revenue  debts  and  liabili- 
ties incurred  by  fraud  or  breach  of  trust) ;  and  the  English 
Courts  are  therefore,  of  course,  directed  to  accept  a  plea 
of  an  English  bankruptcy  as  an  answer  to  any  action  or 
contract,  wherever  made  or  wherever  to  be  performed,  if 
the  plaintiffs  claim  was  a  debt  provable  under  this  statute. 
By  s.  37  all  debts  or  liabilities  arising  out  of  contract  are 
so  provable ;  so  that  the  foreign  creditor  of  an  English 
bankrupt  will  lose  his  right  of  remedy  in  an  English  court 
unless  he  come  in  to  prove  his  claim*  Except,  however, 
in  the  case  of  a  contract  made  or  to  be  performed  in 
England,  it  is  clear  that  a  foreign  Court  could  not  be 
expected  to  recognise  the  English  discharge,(&)  upon  the 
principles  already  explained.  The  question,  how  far  a 
particular  contract  is  provable,  may  sometimes  arise  with 
reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  lex  loci  contractus  as  to 

(a)  Bradley  v.  Hodges,  i  B.  &  S.  375. 

(b)  Smith  y.  Buchanan^  i  £a8t,  6 ;  Bradley  ▼.  Hodges,  i  E  &  S.  375  ; 
EUiM  V.  M'HenryAj.  R.  6  C.  P.  228 ;  Phmips  v.  AUan,  8  B.  &  C.  477  ; 
LewU  ▼.  Otren,  4  B.  &  Aid.  654 ;  Stoiy,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  348. 
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Contract^ 
Discharge, 


Effect  of  lex 
fori  on 
diachaige. 


Pabt  III.    its  validity;  but  unless  that  law  declare  the  contract  to 
_^'       be  void  ab  imtio  if  certain  conditions  are  not  complied  with 

Cap.  yill.    (in  which  case  there  would  be  no  contract  at  all),  it  is  diflS- 
~  cult  to  see  how  the  decision  can  legitimately  be  taken  away 
from  the  lex  fori.    In  a  modem  case  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Chancery,  the  bankrupt,  who  had  been  married 
in  Batavia,  had  by  an  ante-nuptial  contract  settled  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  on  his  wife  for  her  separate  use. 
By  the  law  of  Batavia  no  marriage  contract  excluding  a 
community  of  goods  has  any  effect  as  regards  third  jjarties 
until  registered  in  the  courts  of  that  country.    The  con- 
tract in  question  had  never  been  so  registered;  but  it 
was  nevertheless  held  that  the  wife  of  the  bankrupt  was 
entitled  to  prove  against  his  estate  for  the  sum  settled. 
The  ground  of  the  decision  was,  of  course,  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  foreign  law  as  to  registration  did  not  affect 
the  validity  of  the  contract,  but  only  the  remedy  of  those 
claiming  under  it;  and  that  all  questions  of  the  priority 
of  creditors  must  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  country 
where  the  bankruptcy  takes  place.     K  it  had  been  held 
that  the  debt  was  not  provable,  it  would  of  course  have 
followed  that  the  bankrupt's  discharge  had  no  effect  upon 
it ;    and    his   after-acquired  property  would  still    have 
been  subject  to  the  claim.(a)     *'  The  contention  is,"  said 
Mellish,  L. J.,  ''  that  the  effect  of  the  Batavian  law  is  this, 
that,  although  there  is  a  contract  between  the  husband 
and  the  wife,  there  is  none  as  respects  third  parties.     I 
have  great  diBSculty  in  understanding  that  argument     It 
is  admitted  that,  as  between  husband  and  wife,  there  is  a 
debt  and  a  binding  contract.    Then  what  is  the  meaning 
of  saying  it  shall  not  be  binding  as  between  third  parties, 
or  it  shall  not  affect  third  parties  ?    Surely  it  only  means 
that  in  an  administration  of  the  assets  of  the  husband  in 
bankruptcy  this  claim  is  to  be  postponed  to  the  claim  of 
all  other  parties  ?  "(6)    The  latter  was,  no  doubt,  the  true 
construction  of  the  Batavian  law ;  and  the  provision,  which 

(a)  Ex  parte  MeSbowm.  In  re  Mdbowm^  L.  R,  6  Gh.  64 ;  40  L.  J.  Bank. 
25.  (6)  L.  R.  6  Ch.  69. 
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thus  assumed  to  govern  the  remedy  alone,  was  rightly  Pabt  ni. 
disregarded  in  an  English  court.  Had  the  law  of  Batavia,  ^^* 
on  the  other  hand,  provided  that  a  contract  entered  into  Cap.  VHI. 
without  certain  prescribed  formalities  should  be  void  alto-  Contract— 
gether,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  English  bankruptcy  Discharge. 
law  would  not  have  admitted  its  proof. 

The  release  of  a  surety  by  alteration  of  the  contract  Diacharge  of 
with  the  principal  debtor  furnishes  another  instance  of  J^{?^^?jn^ 
the  discharge  of  a  contract  otherwise  than  by  performance, 
or  by  the  indirect  operation  of  rules  of  procedure.  By 
analogy  with  the  bankruptcy  decisions  just  cited,  such  a 
discharge  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  surety 
entered  into  his  obligation  should  be  accepted  in  all 
countries  alike.  In  cases  where  the  surety's  contract  is 
to  pay  in  a  different  country  from  that  where  he  enters 
into  his  agreement  some  doubt  may  be  felt ;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  discharge  by  the  action  of  the  principals  is  neither 
a  mode  of  performance  nor  a  substitute  for  it,  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  contract  was  made  seems  the  proper 
one  to  govern.  The  point  is  barren  of  authority,  but  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  lex  fori  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter ;  and  this  inherent  liability  to  discharge  is  in 
reality  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  obligation  which  the 
lex  corUradus  claims  to  decide.  It  has  been  already  said 
that  this  lex  corUractvs  is  selected  by  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  but  that  primd  faeie  it  will  be  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  contract  is  entered  into.(a) 

This  principle,  that  the  law  which  was  originally  intended 
to  govern  the  nature  of  the  obligation  must  decide  what  is 
and  what  is  not  a  discharge,  is  applicable  in  strictness 

(a)  The  questioD  of  the  liability  of  a  surety,  and  its  transmission  to  his 
heir,  is,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  only  subject  on  which  any  indication  is 
foand  in  Roman  jnrisprudence  of  private  international  law.  "  The  heir  of  a 
Jide^promUaor,^*  said  Ghtius,  "  is  not  bound  by  the  contract  of  suretyship  : 
unless  the  question  of  a  foreign  Jide^onUssor  is  under  consideration,  ana 
the  law  of  his  State  differs  from  oura  on  this  point ''  (Ghtius,  III.  120  ;  see 
ibid.  III.  96).  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Gains  contemplated  the  case  of 
a  contract  made  abroad,  in  the  State  to  which  all  the  parties  belonged :  and 
meant  merely  that  in  the  event  of  the  contract  of  suretyship  coming  before 
the  proBtor  peregrintu,  he  would  not  adopt  the  Roman  law  simply  as  the 
lexfiri, 

2  Q 
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Part  III.    only  to  those  discharges  the  liability  to  which  was  not 

'       necessarily  foreseen  as  an  incident  of  the  contract,  and 

Cap.  VIII.  which  are  not  brought  about  by  the  will  and  choice  of 
Contract—  the  parties  themselves.  A  contract  may,  in  a  certain 
DUeharge.  sense,  be  discharged  by  a  novation;  which  is  not  a 
DischArge  by  performance,  but  may  be  regarded  as  an  agreed  substitute 
novation.  f^j,  performance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  novation 
discharging  the  original  obligation,  and  putting  a  new 
one  in  its  place,  if  made  according  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  performance  was  intended  to  take  place,  would  be 
regarded  as  valid  even  in  the  courts  of  the  original  place 
of  celebration.  Nor  can  any  good  reason  be  assigned  why 
equal  e£Eect  should  not  be  given  to  a  release,  extinguish- 
ment, or  novation  made  in  any  other  country  in  accordance 
with  the  lex  lod;  except  the  argument  which  claims 
respect  for  the  inherent  liability  to  discharge  or  the 
inherent  permanence  of  the  original  obligation.  The 
inherent  nature  of  the  obligation  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be 
strong  enough  to  prevail  against  all  incidents  of  law  or 
fact  except  the  will,  expressed  in  action,  of  the  contracting 
parties;  but  they  are  unquestionably  competent  to  put 
an  end  to  it  whenever  they  please,  and  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  an  act  or  contract  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  place  where  they  happen  to  be  is  the  most  effectual 
way  of  doing  so.  Accordingly,  it  is  said  by  Lord  Brougham 
in  Warrender  v.  Warrender^(a)  combating  the  contention 
that  a  Scotch  divorce  was  incompetent  to  dissolve  the 
marriage  in  Eugland  of  a  domiciled  Scotchman ;  "  in  what 
other  contract  of  a  nature  merely  personal — in  what  other 
transaction  between  men — is  such  a  rule  ever  applied? 
such  an  arbitrary  and  gratuitous  distinction  made  ?  such 
an  exception  raised  to  the  universal  position,  that  things 
are  to  be  dissolved  by  the  same  process  whereby  they  are 
boimd  together ;  or,  rather,  that  the  tie  is  to  be  loosened 
by  reversing  the  operation  which  knit  it,  but  reversing 
the  operation  according  to  the  same  rules  ?  What  gave 
force  to  the  ligament  ?  If  a  contract  for  sale  of  a  chattel 
(a)  9  BKgh,  89,  at  p.  124. 
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is  madei  or  an  obligation  of  debt  is  incnrred,  or  a  chattel  Part  m. 
is  pledged  in  one  country,  the  sale  may  be  annulled,  the  _f^* 
debt  released,  and  the  pledge  redeemed  by  the  law  and  by  Cap.  viii. 
the  forms  of  another  country  in  which  the  parties  happen 
to  reside,  and  in  whose  courts  their  rights  and  obligations 
come  in  question ;  unless  there  was  an  express  stipulation 
in  the  contract  itself  against  such  avoidance,  release,  or 
redemption."  The  word  "  reside  "  is  used  in  the  passage 
just  cited,  but  should  not  be  taken  as  implying  any  neces- 
sity that  the  parties  should  be  domiciled  in  the  country 
where  the  avoidance,  release,  or  redemption  takes  place. 
In  the  case  before  Lord  Brougham,  the  question  was  as  to 
the  liability  to  dissolution  of  a  marriage  contract,  which 
differs  essentially,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,(a)  from 
the  commercial  contracts  of  every-day  life.  Such  instances 
as  the  release  of  a  debt,  the  redemption  of  a  pledge,  or  the 
annulling  of  a  sale  are  themselves  in  the  nature  of  con- 
tractual acts ;  and  as  to  these  the  law  of  the  domicil  of 
the  parties  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  their  capacity  to 
ect  or  the  necessary  forms  and  mode  of  acting. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  CONTRACT. 

Generally,  the  essentials  of  a  contract  are  governed  by  p.  375- 
that  law  which  the  parties  intended  by  their  agreement 
to  adopt. 

This  law,  primd  facie,  is  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
contract  was  made  {lex  loci  cdebrcUionis) ;  but  may  be  any 
other  which  the  parties  have  sufficiently  indicated  their 
intention  of  adopting. 

(i)  The  constTUction  and  interpretation  of  coTUracts  is  v^  378  387. 
jprimd  fade  a  matter  for  the  lex  loci  celebrationis^  but  the 
object  and  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  the  domicil  of 
the  parties,  and  the  place  of  intended  performance,  may 
each  and  all  indicate  that  the  parties  intended  to  refer 
the  interpretation  of  their  language  to  a  different  law.(6) 

(a)  Ante,  p.  339. 

(b)  As  to  the  constructioa  and  interpretatioa  of  bills  of  exchange,  see  the 
BiUfl  of  Exchange  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61),  b.  72,  (2). 
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Part  IH.        (2)  The  nature  and  incidents  of  the  obligation  are  also 

^^'      prirnd  facie  governed  by  the  lex  lod  celebrationis^  as  the 

Cap.  VIII.    law  which  the  parties  are  presnmed  to  have  intended  to 

pp.  387-3927  *PP^y  ^  *^©  unforeseen  incidents  of  the  vin^ndum  or 
legal  tie. 

pp-  393-410.  But  in  contracts  of  affreightment  and  bottomry  bonds 
the  parties  are  presumed  to  have  contracted  with  reference 
to  the  law  of  the  ship's  flag,  that  flag  being  a  notice  to 
all  the  world  of  the  extent  of  the  master's  authority  to 
bind  his  owners.    The  validity,  however,  of  a  sale  by  the 

pp.  411-417-  master  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  in  a  foreign  port,  depends 
upon  the  lex  loci  a/^tus,  which  governs  the  transfer,  without 
reference  to  the  law  of  the  flag. 

p.  418.  The  nature  and  extent  of  an  agent's  authority  depend 

primd  facie  upon  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  is  found 
acting  as  agent. 

And  where  it  is  expressly  or  impliedly  agreed  that  any 
future  incidents  of  the  contract  shall  be  governed  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  they  arise,  that  law  will,  of  course^ 
so  far  prevail. 

pp.  427, 450.  Thus  all  incidents  of  performance  will  be  governed  by 
the  law  of  the  place  of  performance. 

pp.  430-442.       The  form  of  the  drawing,  acceptance,  and  indorsement 

Bills  of  £x-     of  bills  of  exchange  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  place 

1882^5  &  46  '''^^^^  *^®  ^^^1  ^  drawn,  accepted,  or  indorsed. 

Vict.  c.  61),        But  a  bill  issued  abroad  is  not  invalid  by  reason  only 

*•  ^^'  that  it  is  not  stamped  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 

place  of  issue. 

And  a  bill  issued  abroad,  which  conforms  to  the  requi- 
sites of  English  law,  may  be  treated  as  valid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  payment,  as  between  all  parties  who 
negotiate,  hold,  or  become  parties  to  it  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  duties  of  the  holder  as  to  presentment  for  payment 
or  acceptance,  and  the  necessity  for  a  sufficiency  of  a  pro^ 
test  or  notice  of  dishonour,  or  otherwise,  are  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  act  is  done,  or  the  bill  ia 
dishonoured. 
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The  law  of  the  place  of  payment  determines  the  due    Part  llL 
date,  and  the  amount  is  calculated  on  the  rate  of  exchange       ^^' 
at  the  place  of  payment.  Cap.  Vlil. 

The  nature  and  incidents  of  a  contract  entered  into  by  "  ~ 
an  agent  in  a  foreign  place,  and  the  extent  of  the  agent's 
authority,  would  also  seem  to  depend,  primd  faciey  upon 
the  law  of  the  place  where  the  agent  contracts. 

But  in  contracts  of  affreightment  and  hypothecation 
entered  into  by  a  master  of  a  ship,  the  contract  between 
the  owners  and  freighters  is  referred  to  the  law  of  the 
ship's  flag;  and  qucere,  whether  this  principle  does  not 
extend  to  all  contracts  entered  into  by  the  master  on 
behalf  of  the  owners? 

(3)  Performance  of  the  CoTUract. — ^Performance  or  non-  p.  450. 
performance  of  a  contract,  and  the  consequent  dissolution 

of  the  obligation,  is  tested  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  contract  was  intended  to  be  performed. 

Qucerej  whether  the  unforeseen  incidents  of  the  obliga- 
tion, which  arise  in  the  course  of  performance,  are  governed 
by  the  lex  loci  celebrationis  or  solutionis  ?  SenMcy  the  former, 
at  any  rate  if  any  external  facts,  such  as  the  domicil  of 
the  parties,  tend  to  indicate  an  intention  to  adopt  that 
law. 

The  illegality,  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance  p,  ^55, 
of  the  performance  contracted  for  invalidates  the  contract 
<ib  initio. 

(4)  Discharge  of  the  Contract  othenoise  than  by  Perform-  p.  458. 
ance. — ^The  discharge  of  a  contract,  when  not  the  natural 
result  of  the  agreement,  nor  the  indirect  consequence  of 

the  rules  of  the  lex  fori  as  to  the  time  within  which  a 
remedy  must  be  sought,  may  be  effected  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  contract  was  made. 

A  discharge  by  the  laws  or  tribunals  of  a  paramount  p.  460. 
Legislature,  such  as  that  of  the  United  Elingdom,  will  bind 
tribunals  of  the  subordinate  jurisdictions,  wherever  the 
contract  was  made,  if  the  paramount  Legislature  intended 
it  to  have  that  effect. 

But  a  discharge,  to  claim  recognition  in  a  foreign  court,  p.  464- 
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Pait  III.    must  be  an  absolute  discharge  of  the  obligation,  and  not  a 

_^"       mere  refusal  of  a  remedy. 
Cap.  yiii.        A  contract  may  also  be  discharged  by  a  novation  or  a 
p,  ^56.  release,  forming  a  new  agreement  between  the  parties^ 

and  executed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  lex  lad 
actus. 
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CHAPTER  IX.  Part  m. 

Acts. 


The  qnestion  of  the  proper  law  applicable  to  an  action  ^ortf— 
based  npon  a  tort  committed  abroad,  and  of  the  proper  *^^'*^'^'^' 
forum  in  which  that  law  should  be  applied,  has  not  arisen 
so  frequently  as  the  corresponding  doubt  with  respect  to 
contracts,  but  has  nevertheless  been  the  subject  of  late 
years  of  careful  judicial  consideration.  It  may  be  con- 
veniently considered  under  three  heads : — (i.)  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  torts,  (ii.)  the  measure  of  the  wrong  done, 
(iii.)  the  measure  of  the  remedy. 

(i.)  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  Torts, — ^The  formal  dis- 
tinction between  local  and  transitory  actions,  arising  from 
the  old  rules  as  to  venue^  has  been  already  sufficiently 
considered ;  (a)  and  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  it 
operated  upon  actions  based  on  tort  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  upon  actions  based  on  contracts.  Thus  an  action  TorU  to 
for  a  trespass  or  other  tort  to  foreign  land  was  formerly  ®"'^ 
excluded  from  the  English  courts,  not  on  any  principle 
of  private  international  law,  but  on  the  technical  ground 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  purposes  of  procedure, 
that  the  locality  of  the  alleged  grievance  should  be  a 
country  within  English  jurisdiction,  where  the  action  in 
question  could  be  tried  according  to  English  law.  This 
was  first  definitely  held  in  Skinner  v.  East  India  Com- 
pany^Q))  so  long  ago  as  1665 ;  but  the  soundness  of  the 
rule  was  subsequently  questioned  by  Lord  Man8field,(e) 
who  took  a  distinction  between  actions  which  concerned 


a 


Antef  p.  324.  (6)  Cited  in  Cowp.  16 

Motiyn  f.  jFabrigaBt  Cowp.  180. 
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Past  IIL    the  title  to  or  possession  of  foreign  immovables,  and 
J^'       actions  for  personal  damages  for  torts  to  those  immov- 
Cap.  IX.     ables.     The  Aill  effect  of  the  existing  rules  as  to  venue 
j^,rt9—      "^^s  not  recognised  in  this  expression  of  opinion,  which 
Jvrisdietwn.  was  distinctly  overruled  in  Dovlson  v.  Matthew8.(a)    The 
"        strictness  of  the  rule,  that  no  action  which  was  local  in 
the  contemplation  of  English  law  could  be  brought  in  an 
English  court,  was  thus  again  established,  but  on  the 
Abolition  of     technical  ground  of  the  rules  as  to  venvs  alone.    Now 
venue.  ^^^^  these  have  been  abolished  by  the  Judicature  Acts,(5) 

the  question  again  appears  open  for  discussion.  In  a 
case  which  was  decided  after  this  alteration  in  the  law,(e) 
the  litigants  had  by  agreement  waived  any  objection  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  taken,  or  the  point  would  have  directly  arisen. 
The  action  was  brought  by  an  English  company,  who 
owned  a  pier  in  Spain,  against  an  English  shipowner 
for  damage  done  to  the  pier  by  the  vessel  coming  into 
collision  with  it.  The  pier  was  of  course  an  integral 
portion  of  Spanish  soil;  and  after  laying  down  the 
general  rule,  that  no  action  can  be  maintained  in 
England  for  a  wrongful  act,  unless  it  is  wrongful  both 
by  English  law  and  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was 
committed,  Mellish,  L. J.,  proceeded  as  follows :  "  Whether 
the  rule  as  to  wrongful  acts  to  immovable  property  in  a 
foreign  conntiy  does  not  go  still  further,  and  prevent  an 
action  from  being  brought  at  all,  is  a  question  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  determine  in  this  case ;  because,  having 
regard  to  the  consent  of  the  parties  and  the  agreement 
that  has  been  come  to,  no  objection  to  the  jurisdiction 
could  be  taken."  So  it  was  said  by  James,  L.J.,  in  the 
same  case,  that  had  it  not  been  for  tJie  agreement  of  the 
parties,  very  grave  difficulties  might  have  arisen  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to  entertain  any  action  or  pro- 
ceedings whatever  with  respect  to  injuries  done  to  foreign 
soil.    That  difficulties  would  arise  there  can  be  no  doubt, 

4T.  R.  503.  (6 )  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  77 ;  Order  xzxvl  r.  i. 

The  M,  Moxham,  L.  R.  i  P.  D.  107. 
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as  the  abolition  of  the  roles  of  venue  has  cut  away  the     Pabt  III. 
main  ground  upon  which  the  earlier  decisions  on  the       J^' 
point  were  founded ;  but  it  is  submitted  that  the  result    Oap.  IX. 
of  the  change  has  been  to  make  the  reasoning  of  Lord      Torts— 
Mansfield  in  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas  {a)  applicable  to  its  full  Jurisdiction. 
extent,  and  to  remove  all  reasons  that  existed  previously 
from  excluding  actions  for  damages  in  respect  of  injuries 
done  to  foreign  immovables  from   English  Courts.     So 
long  as  the  rules  as  to  venue  remained  in  force  there  was, 
as  Lord  Mansfield  said,  a  formal  and  a  substantial  distinc* 
tion  between  certain  actions.     The  distinction  between  Local  and 
local  and  transitory  actions  was  formal — based  on  the^^^^^ 
necessities  and  technicalities  of  English  law,  and  capable 
of  being  modified  as  it  had  been  created.     The  substantial 
distinction  was  that  between  actions  the  object  of  which 
could  not  be  attained  by  an  English  judgment,  and  those 
to  which  an  English  writ  could  give  full  satisfaction — ^the 
former  category  comprising  only  those  actions  which  were 
brought  for  the  title  to  or  possession  of  immovable  property 
abroad.     Actions  for  personal  chattels  actually  situate 
within  foreign  jurisdiction  could  of  course  be  satisfied  if 
the  defendant  owner  was  within  the  control  of  an  English 
Court,  and  were  not  excluded  by  any  principle  of  inter- 
national law  like  that  which  hedges  the  soil  of  a  foreign 
State  with  an  inviolable  sanctity.     The  formal  distinction 
has  now  been  abolished,  and  the  substantial  distinction 
alone  remains ;  but  the  substantial  distinction  never  did 
affect  such  actions  as  those  now  under  consideration — 
actions,  that  is,  not  for  the  title  to  or  possession  of  foreign 
immovables,  but  for  compensation  in  pecuniary  damages 
for  injuries  done  to  them,  brought  against  the  person  of 
the  owner,  and  to  be  satisfied  out  of  his  movable  personal 
estate.    It  would  therefore  seem  that  no  reason  now  exists 
on  principle  why  the  latter  class  of  actions  should  not  be 
maintained  in  an  English   court,  subject  to  those  rules 
and  restrictions  by  which  all  actions  for  torts  committed 
abroad  are  governed,  and  which  will  be  presently  stated.(&) 

(a)  Cited  Cowp.  167.  (6)  /a/rd,  p.  476. 
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Pa«t  III.    The  dictUy  however,  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  The  M. 

_^'       M(xcham^{a)  which  have  jnst  been  quoted,  show  that  the 

Cap.  IX.     question  can  from  no  point  of  view  be  regarded  as  free 

Twu from  doubt. 

Jurisdiction.  The  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  English  Courts  to 
try  actions  based  on  torts  to  foreign  immovables  has  thus 
been  shown  to  depend  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the 
history  of  the  law  of  vmue^  and  its  recent  abolition. 
Personal  torts,  which  were  transitory  and  not  local  in  their 
nature,  were  of  course  not  affected  by  the  old  restriction. 
The  King's  There  was  at  one  time,  however,  another  cause  which 
^^^'  might  be  regarded  as  limiting  the  jurisdiction  with  respect 

to  certain  personal  trespasses,  as  assault.  In  the  form  of 
declaration  for  assault  which  was  in  use  before  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  the  assault  required 
to  be  laid  and  proved  contrA  pacem  regis;  a  condition 
which  of  course  could  not  be  strictly  complied  with  if  it 
had  taken  place  without  the  jurisdiction ;  and  Lord  Mans- 
field expressed  a  doubt  whether  this  would  not  exclude 
the  competency  of  the  English  Courts  to  try  such  cases  at 
all.(&)  80  far  as  this  doubt  was  a  technical  one,  based 
on  the  necessities  of  English  procedure,  it  has  of  course 
been  removed ;  nor  does  it  in  fact  seem  to  have  had  any 
foundation  in  international  principles.  ^^  The  right  of  all 
persons,"  said  Selwyn,  L.J.,  "  whether  British  subjects  or 
aliens,  to  sue  in  the  English  courts  for  damages  in  respect 
of  torts  committed  in  foreign  countries,  has  long  since 
been  established,  and  ....  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  aliens  should  not  sue  in  England  for  personal  in- 
juries done  to  them  by  other  aliens  abroad,  when  such 
injuries  are  actionable  both  by  the  law  of  England  and 
also  by  that  of  the  country  where  they  are  committed ; 
and  the  impression  which  had  prevailed  to  the  contrary 
seems  to  be  erroneous."(c)  Deferring  for  the  present  the 
subject  of  the  measure  of  the  wrong  done,  or  of  the  remedy 

(a)  L.  R.  I  P.  D.  107. 

(6)  MoBtyn  ▼.  Fahrigoi,  i  Sm.  L.  C.  600,  658 ;  S.  C.  Cowp.  i6i. 

(c)  The  HaUey,  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  193, 202;  The  AtnaUa,  i  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S. 
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available,  the  question  of  jnrisdiction  seems  to  be  put    Pabt  III. 

beyond  all  reasonable  doubt ;   and  it  may  therefore  be        * 

assumed  that  an  English  Court  has  a  right  to  entertain  C^^ *  ^' 
all  actions  for  personal  wrongs,  wherever  and  by  whom-  2brtf— 
soever  committed,(a)  without  any  breach  either  of  the  ^^wre. 
comity  of  nations  or  the  technical  requirements  of  English 
law.  With  respect  to  the  high  seas,  it  would  appear  that, 
originally  and  independently  of  statute,  the  English  Court 
of  Admiralty  exercised  jurisdiction  over  all  torts  on  the 
high  seas.(&)  And  for  the  purposes  of  jurisdiction,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  high  seas 
and  other  waters  or  harbours  "  where  great  ships  lie  and 
hover,''(c)  though  the  last  class  of  cases  seems  confined  to 
wrongs  (whether  viewed  as  crimes  or  torts)  committed  on 
board  British  ships,  regarded  as  "  floating  islands."  But 
the  Admiralty  Court  (now  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Ad- 
miralty Division)  has  not  jurisdiction  to  entertain  an 
action  in  rem  for  damages  for  loss  of  life  under  Lord  Camp- 
bell's Act  (9  &  lo  Vict.  c.  93),  that  jurisdiction  not  being 
transferred  to  the  Court  by  24  Vict.  c.  io.(rf) 

It  has  been  already  shown,  when  dealing  with  contracts,  Service  out  of 
that  the  question  of  service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  is  entirely  aiciaon-^when 
regulated  by  Order  xi.  r.  i,  of  the  Supreme  Court  Bules,  aUowed. 
which  is  intended  by  the  Legislature  as  a  complete  code 
on  the  subject.(e)     And  '4t  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
power  which  previously  existed,  of  allowing  Sjarvice  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  is  taken  away,  except  so  far  as  such  a  power 
is  involved  in  sub-classes  (a),  (c),  (f )."(/)      Thus,  where 

(a)  Except,  of  conrae,  torts  done,  aathorised,  or  sanctioned  bj  a  sovereign 
Power :  Buron  v.  Denman^  2  Ex.  167  ;  ante,  p.  141. 

(h)  The  Volant  (i&ia),  i  W,  Rob.  383  ;  The  Lagan  or  Mimax  (1838), 

3  Hagg.  Adm.  418;  The  HereuUa  (1819},  2  Dod.  353;  The  Budeere  (1801}. 

4  C.  fiob.  73 ;  De  Lovio  y.  BoUf  2  Qalhson,  3^  (Am.).  In  the  last-oited 
case  it  was  said  by  Story,  J.^  that  tbe  English  Court  of  Admiralty  bad 
jnrisdiction  over  all  torts  committed  on  tbe  bigh  seas,  and  in  harbours  within 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  quoting  the  Black  Book  {temp,  drca  Edward  III.) 

(c)  Beg.  y,  Carr,  10  Q.  B.  D.  76  ;  Beg.  v.  Anderean,  L.  R.  i  C.  C.  R. 
161.  167 ;  Beg,  v.  AUeiij  1  Moo.  C.  C.  494 ;  Beg.  y.  Jemot,  cited  in  Beg.  y. 
Anaersonf  p.  168. 

Sd)  The  Vera  Oruz  (2), 
e)  Be  Eager,  22  Ch.  D.  $1 


\d)  The  Vera  Cruz  (2),  9  P.  D.  96 ;  10  App.  Cas.  59. 


FM 


)  Per  Huddlestoa,  B.,  m  Lender  $  y.  Anderson,  12  Q.  B.  D.  50.    Cf. 
'  y.  BenneU,  i  Times  Law  Rep.  374. 
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Part  III.    damages  only  are  proved  within  the  jurisdiction,  leave 

^^-       cannot  be  given.(a)      The  sub-clauses  of  Order  XL  r.  i, 

Cap.  IX.     referred  to  by  Huddleston,  B.,  are  as  follow : — 

Xoru^  !•  Service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  writ  of  summons. 

Nature,      or  notice  (6)  of  a  writ  of  summons,  may  be  allowed  by 

the  Court  or  a  judge,  whenever — 

(a)  The  whole  subject-matter  of  the  action  is  land,  sit- 
uate within  the  jurisdiction  (with  or  without  rents 
or  profits) ;  or 
(c)  Any  relief  is  sought  against  any  person  domiciled 
or  ordinarily  resident  within  the  jurisdiction  (see 
aw^fi,  p.331);  or 
(f)  Any  injunction  is  sought  as  to  anything  to  be  done 
within  the  jurisdiction,  or  any  nuisance  within 
the  jurisdiction  is  sought  to   be  prevented  or 
removed,  whether  damages  are  or  are  not  also 
sought  in  respect  thereof. 
Under   (f)   leave  for  service  abroad  has  been  granted 
where  an  injunction  was  sought  to  restrain  the  defendant 
from  publishing  a  libel  within  the  jurisdiction.(c) 

(ii.)  Measure  of  the  ivrong  done. — The  English   Court, 
having  jurisdiction  to  entertain  in  the  first  instance  any 
claim  in  respect  of  an  alleged  foreign  tort,  has  next  to 
ascertain  whether  the  act  complained  of  was  in  fact  un- 
lawful.    By  what  law  is  it  to  be  guided  in  so  doing  ?  the 
law  of  the  country  where  the  act  was  committed  ?  or  that 
of  England,  where  the  remedy  is  sought  ?     The  answer  to 
Tort  must  be   this  has  already  indirectly  been  given.    The  action  com- 
^ionable  by  piaine^j  Qf  must  have  been  a  legal  wrong  both  by  the  law 
Ux  loci.  of  the  place  where  it  was  done,  and  by  the  law  of  England, 

where  the  action  for  damages  is  brought.  "  As  a  general 
rule,"  said  Willes,  J.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Phillips  v.  Eyre,(d)  "  in  order  to 
found  a  suit  in  England  for  a  wrong  alleged  to  have  been 

(a)  Shearman  v.  Findlay^  32  W.  R.  122. 

(6)  By  Order  zi.  r.  6,  notice  of  the  writ  can  be^  served  when  the  defend- 
ant is  neither  a  British  subject  nor  in  British  dominions. 

(c)  Tozier  v.  Hawkins.is  Q.  B.  D.  680.  Of,  Bree  wMareteaux,  7  Q.  R  D. 
434.  (rf)  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  I,  2$. 
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committed  abroad,  two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.     First,     Part  III. 

the  wrong  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  would  have        * 

been  actionable  if  committed  in  England ;  therefore,  in     Cap.  IX. 


TheHalley(a)  the  Judicial  Committee  pronounced  against  Ttyrts— 
a  suit  in  the  Admiralty  founded  upon  a  liability  by  the  Natwe. 
law  of  Belgium  for  collision  caused  by  the  act  of  a  pilot 
whom  the  shipowner  was  compelled  by  that  law  to  employ, 
and  for  whom,  therefore,  as  not  being  his  agent,  he  was  not 
responsible  by  English  law.  Secondly,  the  act  must  not 
have  been  justifiable  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was 
done."  So  it  is  said  by  Mellish,  L.J.,  in  the  case  of  The 
M,  Moxham (b) :  "The  law  respecting  personal  injuries 
and  respecting  wrongs  to  personal  property  appears  to  me 
to  be  perfectly  settled  that  no  action  can  be  maintained 
in  the  courts  of  this  country  on  account  of  a  wrongful 
act  either  to  a  person,  or  to  personal  property,  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  country,  unless  the 
act  is  wrongful  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  is  com- 
mitted, and  also  wrongful  by  the  law  of  this  country." 
The  first  part  of  this  condition,  that  no  action  can  be 
maintained  for  an  act  wrongful  by  the  law  of  England, 
but  legal  or  legalised  by  ex  post  facto  legislation  in  the  Tort— when 
country  where  it  was  committed,  is  the  proposition  which  ^^?  ^^ 
has  most  frequently  been  the  subject  of  debate.  In  BlacPs 
Ca8e^(c)  Lord  Nottingham  held  that  a  seizure  in  Iceland, 
authorised  by  the  Danish  Grovemment  and  valid  by  the 
law  of  the  place,  could  not  be  questioned  by  civil  action 
in  England,  although  the  plaintiff,  an  Englishman,  in- 
sisted that  the  seizure  was  in  violation  of  a  treaty  between 
this  country  and  Denmark — a  matter  for  remonstrance 
between  the  Grovemments,  not  for  litigation  between  the 
subjects.  In  Dobree  v.  Napier,(d)  Admiral  Napier  having, 
when  in  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  captured  in 
Portuguese  waters  an  English  ship  breaking  blockade,  was 
held  to  be  civilly  justified,  by  the  law  of  Portugal  and  the 
law  of  nations,  though  his  serving  a  foreign  prince  was 

(a)  L.  R  2  P.  C.  193.  (6)  L.  R.  i  P.  D.  107,  at  p.  iii. 

(c)  3  Swan.  603  ;  JSlad  v.  BamfiUd,  ibid.  604.        {d)  2  Bing.  N.  C.  781. 
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Part  III.    contrary  to  English  law,  and  subjected  him  to  penalties 
_^*       under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.     So  it  was  held  that 

Cap.  IX.     the  master  of  an  English  vessel,  indicted  for  an  assault 
Torts--      *^^  ialse  imprisonment,  who  had  contracted  with  the 

Nature.      Chilian  Grovemment  to  carry  certain  banished  prisoners 
from  Chili  to  Liverpool,  and  had  in  fact  done  so,  after 
receiving  and  imprisoning  the  prisoners  at  Chili,  could 
justify  his  acts  under  the  authority  of  the  Chilian  Grovem- 
ment in  respect  of  all  that  had  taken  place  within  the 
local  jurisdiction  of  Chili,  but  not  in  respect  of  the  con- 
tinued imprisonment  when  the  ship  had  passed  out  of 
Chilian  waters.(a)      This  was  a  case  of  criminal  indict- 
ment, but  the  reasons  of  the  decision  would  of  course  ha?e 
been  equally  applicable  to  a  civil  action  for  false  imprison- 
ment or  trespass  to  the   person.     ^'  We  assume/'  said 
Erie,  C. J.y ''  that  the  Chilian  Government  could  justify  all 
that  it  did  within  its  own  territory,  and  we  ihiuk  it  follows 
that  the  defendant  can  justify  all  that  he  did  there  as 
agent  for  the  Grovemment  and  under  its  authority."    In 
Phillips  V.  Eyre,(b)  the  last  decision  of  importance  on  the 
subject,  the  defendant  pleaded,  to  an  action  for  false  im- 
prisonment and   assault  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  that 
since  the  grievances  complained  of  a  retrospective  Act  of 
indemnity  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica, 
and  it  was  held  that  this  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
action;  although   the   defendant  was    at  the    time   the 
Grovernor  of  Jamaica,  and  had  assented  to  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  which  could  not  have  become  law  without  his 
sanction.     This  case  was  decided  upon  demurrer ;  but  in 
the   leading    case    of    Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,(c)  where    an 
action  was  brought  against  the  Governor  of  Minorca  for  a 
similar  trespass,  the  justification  pleaded  by  the  defendant, 
that  he  had  acted  under  the  law  of  the  island  and  solely 
in  his  official  capacity,  was  negatived  by  the  jury,  and  the 
question  of  the  extra-territorial  operation  of  the  local  law 

(a)  A  V.  Lesley,  29  L.  J.  M.  C.  97 ;  Bell,  C.  C.  220, 
{h)  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  1 ;  S.  C.  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  225  ;   see  Tfie  HaRey,  L.  R 
2  r.  C.  193,  referred  to  hy  Wiilea,  J.,  in  his  judgment  cited  ab9ve. 
(c)  Cowp.  161  ;  I  Sm.  L.  C.  658. 
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did  not  therefore  arise.'    It  was,  however,  accorded  an     Part  111. 
implied  recognition   by  the  Privy  Council  in  Hart   v.        _f* 
Gumpach.(a)     In  that  case  an  action  was  brought,  in  the     Cap.  IX. 
British  Supreme  Court  for  China  and  Japan,  for  false  and      Torts— 
fraudulent  representations  made  by  the  defendant,  occupy-      Mature. 
ing  an  official  post  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  China,        "^~ 
to  the  principal  of  the  Foreign  Board  at  Pekin,  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  professor  in  the  college 
established  there,  which  led  to  his  dismissal  by  that  Board. 
In  ordering  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  misdirection,  it 
was  said  that,  if  it  were  shown  that,  by  the  law  and  customs 
of  China,  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Government  were 
absolutely  protected  in  making  reports  concerning  their 
subordinates,  and  that  it  was  against  the  policy  of  that 
Empire  to  allow  them  to  be  questioned  by  any  Court,  it 
might  be  proper  to  hold  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
comity  of  nations,  and  therefore  contrary  to  public  policy 
in  the  eyes  of  an  English  Court,  to  allow  a  British  subject, 
who  had  voluntarily  entered    into    the  service  of    the 
Chinese  Government,  to  maintain    any   action  for  the 
representations  in  question. 

These  authorities  seem,  therefore,  to  show  conclusively 
that  if  an  alleged  wrong  is  not  actionable  in  the  country 
where  it  is  committed,  no  damage  can  be  recovered  for  it 
in  England ;  but  a  doubt  has  been  raised  as  to  the  effect  Crimiual 
of  the  foreign  law  in  those  cases  where  the  act  is  one  for  ^^^l^^ 
which  criminal  proceedings  might  have  been  taken  in  the  not  actionable, 
courts  of  the  country  where  it  was  committed,  though  no  actionable 
damages  could  have  been  there  recovered.    Wightman,  J.,  elsewhere. 
intimated  an  opinion  that  if  a  trespass  was  not  lawful  or 
justifiable  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  was  com- 
mitted, the  mere  fact  that  no   remedy  by  recovery  of 
damages  was  given  by  that  law  would  not  deprive  the 
person  aggrieved  of  his  right  to  damages  given  by  the 
English  law,  at  any  rate  when  the  parties  were  British 
subjects.(6)    No    opinion   on    this  point  was,  however, 
necessary  for  the  decision  of  the  case,  as  the  pleadings 

(a)  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  439,  463.         (6)  ScoU  v.  Seymour,  i  H.  &  0.  219. 
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Part  III.  were  held  not  to  contain  any  averment  that  damages  might 
"*•  not  be  recovered  by  the  foreign  law  for  the  alleged  tres- 
Cap.  IX.  passes,  and  the  rest  of  the  Court  guarded  themselves  fix>ni 
Toru—  being  supposed  to  assent  to  the  dictum  referred  to.  The 
Nature,  later  decisions  which  have  been  cited  appear  virtually  to 
overrule  it.  The  law  of  the  place  where  an  act  is  done 
defines  its  character  altogether,  and  pronounces  once  for 
all  whether  it  is  wrongful  and  actionable,  or  legal  and 
innocent.  It  may  of  course  stamp  it  as  wrongful,  but  not 
actionable,  as  in  Scott  v.  Seymour,  In  that  case  the  act  is 
not  a  wrong  to  the  individual,  but  only  to  the  State. 
Consequently,  the  individual  who  considers  himself  ag- 
grieved cannot  claim  damages  for  that  which  is  no 
wrong  to  him,  either  in  the  country  where  the  act  is 
committed  or  in  any  other.  To  say  that  such  a  foreign 
law  gives  the  person  injured  a  criminal  remedy,  but  not  a 
civil  one,  and  that  the  question  is  therefore  one  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  lex  fori,  is  a  mistake.  The  individual  is 
given  no  remedy  at  all,  since  a  criminal  prosecution  is 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  State. 
He  is  given  no  remedy  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
act  is  done,  because  that  law  regards  him  as  having  suf- 
fered no  wrong,  and  the  law  of  any  tribunal  in  which  he 
may  afterwards  sue  should  accept  the  decision  of  that 
which  has  natural  and  primary  jurisdiction.  In  the 
words  of  Willes,  J.,  the  obligation  is  the  principal  to 
which  the  right  of  action  in  any  court  whatever  is  only 
accessory,  and  such  accessory,  according  to  the  maxim  of 
law,  follows  the  principal,  and  must  stand  or  fall  therewith. 
"iZes,  qiKB  accessoritcm  locum  ohtinent,  extinguurUur  cum 
res  principales  peremptcc  sunt"  A  right  of  action,  whether 
it  arise  from  contract  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place,  or 
from  a  wrong,  is  equally  the  creature  of  the  law  of  the 
place,  and  subordinate  thereto.  The  terms  of  the  con- 
tract or  the  character  of  the  subject-matter  may  show 
that  the  parties  intended  their  bargain  to  be  governed  by 
some  other  law ;  but  primd  facie  it  falls  under  the  law  of 
the  place  where  it  was  made.     And  in  like  manner  the 
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civil  liability  arising  oat  of  a  wrong  derives  its  birth  from    Part  IIL 
the  law  of  the  place,  and  its  character  is  determined  by  °"' 

that  law.    Therefore,  an  act  committed  abroad,  if  valid     Cap.  IX. 
and  unquestionable  by  the  law  of  the  place,  cannot,  so  far      Taru^ 
as  civil  liability  is  concerned,  be  drawn  in  question  else-     Remedy. 
where,  unless  by  force  of  some  distinct  exceptional  legis- 
lation,  superadding  a  liability  other  than  and  beside  that 
incident  to  the  act  itself.(a)    It  cannot,  however,  be  said 
that  these  dicta  are  necessarily  to  be  understood  as  giving 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Wight- 
man,  J.,  in  Scott  V.  Seymour,(h)  with  respect  to  the  case 
of  an  act  illegal  and  criminal,  but  not  actioTidble^  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  it  was  committed ;  and  the  law  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  free 
from  doubt. 

When  the  act  complained  of  takes  place  in  a  locality  Tort  widun 
over  which  no  municipal  law  extends,  so  as  to  be  compe-^'JSction 
tent  to  decide  its  wrongful  or  innocent  nature,  it  would 
seem  (c)  that  the  lex  fori  must  necessarily  be  followed,  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  with  authority  to  speak.  Thus, 
in  an  action  by  a  submarine  telegraph  company  against 
the  foreign  owners  of  a  ship,  for  negligence  and  want  of 
proper  care  in  navigating  their  ship,  whereby  the  cable 
of  the  'plaintiffs,  stretching  from  Dover  to  Calais,  was 
damaged  by  the  defendants'  anchor,  it  was  apparently 
assumed  that  the  law  of  England  was  the  proper  measure 
of  the  negligence  complained  of,  and  of  its  actionable 
character,  whether  the  injury  was  done  to  the  cable 
within  or  without  the  limit  of  three  miles  from  the  Eng- 
lish shore.(^    It  could  not,  of  course,  be  contended  that 

(a)  Per  Waiea,  J.,  in  Fhmip$  v.  Eyre,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  i,  28. 
\b)  I  H.  &  C.  219. 

(c)  Storj  8afw;e8t8  (§  423)  that,  with  respect  to  such  torts  as  these,  each 
nation  would  either  apply  its  own  law  {i.e.,  the  lex  fori),  or  would  apply  the 
same  law  that  the  nation  to  which  the  tort  feasor  helon^^  would  apply  if 
the  circumstances  were  reyersed,  following  the  rule  of  reciprocity.  See  The 
Oiroiamo,  3  Hagg.  Ad.  169. 

(d)  Submarine  TdMraph  Co.  v.  Dickson,  15  C.  B.  N.  8.  759.  As  to  the 
three-mile  zone,  see  B.  v.  Keyn,  L.  R.  2  Ex.  D.  63,  and  the  Territorial 
Waters  Jurisdiction  Act,  1878.  ^  In  the  case  cited  in  the  text  it  was  alleged 
that  the  cable  was  lyin^  in  the  high  seas  within  the  three-mile  zone  by  yirtue 
of  a  charter  from  the 
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P^T  HI.  the  English  Court  had  not  jurisdiction  to  try  an  action  for 
^™'  personal  damages,  whatever  the  locality  of  the  factum^  on 
C^^-  IX.  the  principles  already  explained ;  and  it  did  not  appear 
Tarts—  ^at  any  law  could  be  invoked  to  measure  a  tort  com- 
Bemedy.  mitted  on  the  high  seas,  or  (in  this  case)  on  the  soil  at 
the  bottom  of  the  high  seas,  but  the  law  of  the  forum 
in  which  the  action  was  brought.  Torts  in  the  nature 
of  collisions  between  vessels  on  the  high  seas  are  within 
the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty, 
whatever  the  nationality  of  the  parties,  though  it  may 
be  that  the  Court  has  a  discretion  whether  or  not  it  will 
interfere  between  litigants  who  are  both  the  domiciled 
subjects  of  a  foreign  State ;  (a)  and  by  modem  statutes, 
the  same  Court  has  been  given  jurisdiction  over  any  claim 
for  damage  done  by  any  vessel,  whether  to  another  vessel 
or  to  person  or  property  in  some  other  form.(J)  These 
latter  torts  also  were  originally  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Admiralty  Court,  according  to  Sir  B.  Phillimore  in 
The  Sylph,{c)  in  which  case  the  statutory  jurisdiction 
just  referred  to  was  held  to  include  the  case  of  damage 
inflicted  by  a  steamer  on  the  River  Mersey  upon  a  diver 
during  his  employment  at  the  bottom.  The  same  juris- 
diction had  been  already  applied  to  a  cause  of  damage 
against  a  ship  for  injury  to  a  breakwater.((2)  It  is  perhaps 
superfluous  to  repeat  that  in  such  a  case,  if  the  breakwater 
injured  were  an  integral  part  of  the  soil  of  a  foreign  State, 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  will  arise  in  a  more  serious 
form.(e) 

(iii.)  Measv/re  of  the  Bemedy. — ^The  general  rule  will  be 
stated  in  its  proper  place,(/)  that  all  questions  of  remedy 
or  procedure  belong  to  the  lex  fori  ;  and  the  theory  of  the 
remedy  available  in  case  of  tort  is  of  course  no  exception 

RemedieB        to  the  general  rule.   *'  As  to  foreign  laws,"  says  Willes,  J., 
eoyemed  by 
Tex  fori. 


(a)  Per  Sir  R.  Phillimore,  in  The  MaU  Ivo,  L.  B.  2  A.  &  £.  356. 
lb)  24  Vict.  c.  xo,  B.  7  ;  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  6k. 

(c)  L.  K  2  A.  &  E.  24.    The  law  on  thiB  branch  of  the  subject  i»  ex- 
hauBtively  collected  by  Story  in  De  Lovio  v.  Boit,  2  QaUison,  398. 

(d)  The  Vhla,  cited  in  note,  L.  K.  2  A.  &  E.  29. 

(e)  The  M,  Moxham,  L.  R.  i  P.  D.  107.  (/)  Infrd,  Chapi  X. 
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*^  wliich  affect  the  liability  of  parties  in  respect  of  bygone     Part  in. 
transactions,  the  law  is  clear  that  if  the  foreign  law  touches  ^^' 

only  the  remedy  or  procedure  for  enforcing  the  obligation,     Cap.  IX. 
as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  statute  of  limitations,  such      Tarts— 
law  is  no  bar  to  an  action  in  this  country;  but  if  the     Bemedy. 
foreign  law  extinguishes  the  right,  it  is  a  bar  in  this 
country  equally  as  if  the  extinguishment  had  been  by  a 
release  of  the  party,  or  an  Act  of  our  own  Legislature."(«) 
The  question,  in  fact,  is  always  whether  the  foreign  law 
goes  to  the  nature  of  the  right,  the  essence  of  the  obliga- 
tion, or  whether  it  only  affects  the  manner  in  which  the 
right  is  to  be  enforced,  or  the  obligation  dissolved.     If 
the  latter  is  its  true  construction,  it  has  no  operation 
except  in  its  own  tribunals;   if  the  former,  its  decision 
must  be  respected  by  all  Courts  alike.     In  the  words  of 
Willes,   J.,  which  have  been   already  cited,  "the  civil 
liability  arising  out  of  a  wrong  derives  its  birth  firom  the 
law  of  the  place,  and  its  character  is  determined  by  that 
law.     Therefore,  an  act  committed  abroad,  if  valid  and 
unquestionable  by  the  law  of  the  place,  cannot,  so  far 
as  civil   liability  is  concerned,   be  drawn  in   question 
elsewhere,  unless  by  force  of  some  distinct  exceptional 
legislation,  superadding  a  liability  other  than  and  beside 
that  incident  to  the  act  itseLf."(6)     But  if  the  law  of  the  Lex  fori 
place  make  the  act  in  question  an  actionable  wrong,  it  is  uJlbiSty!"***^ 
actionable  in  English  courts  according  to  the  English  law 
and  method  of  procedure.     It  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
the  distinction  between  civil  and  criminal  proceedings 
is  one  of  remedy  or  procedure.     An  act  which  the  law 
of  the  place  forbids,  and  imposes  a  penalty  on,  is  not 
necessarily  an  act  for  which  the  same  law  would  give  the 
aggrieved  person  an  action  for  damages;  and  therefore, 
though  it  may  be  a  wrong  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
it  was  done,  it  may  not  be  an  actionable  wrong.    The 
question  whether,  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be 
an  actionable  wrong  in  an  English  court  arose  in  Scott  v. 

(a)  In  PMUipi  ▼,  Ei/re,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  29. 

(b)  llfid.,  p.  28. 
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Part  III.    Seymour; (a)  but  it  was  ultimately  held  to  be  unnecessary 

'       to  decide  it,  inasmuch  as  the  plea  in  dispute  was  oonstmed 

Cap.  IX.  not  to  amount  to  an  averment  that  the  wrong  was  not 
2bfi«—  actionable  at  all  in  the  civil  courts  of  the  country  where 
Remedy.  \^  ^^s  committed.  Wightman,  J.,  expressed  an  opinion 
that,  at  any  rate  between  British  subjects,  the  fact  that 
the  local  law  gave  no  civil  remedy  for  a  wrong,  which  it 
nevertheless  made  criminal^  would  not  prevent  an  action 
for  damages  from  being  maintained  in  England.  ^^  I  find 
no  authority  for  holding,  even  if  the  Neapolitan  law  gives 
no  remedy  for  an  assault  and  battery,  however  violent 
and  unprovoked,  by  recovery  of  damages,  that  therefore 
a  British  subject  is  deprived  of  his  right  to  damages  given 
by  the  English  law  against  another  British  subject."(6) 
TiiQ  other  judges,  however,  carefully  guarded  themselves 
against  being  supposed  to  concur  in  this  view,  and  the 
distinction  between  British  subjects  and  foreigners,  at  any 
rate,  seems  arbitrary  and  unfounded. (c)  The  reasonable 
construction  of  the  recent  authorities  seems  to.  point  to 
an  opposite  conclusion,  and  it  will  probably  be  safer  to 
say  that  the  tortious  or  illegal  nature  of  an  act  is  to  be 
decided  once  for  all  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was 
committed.  The  remedy  alone  is  a  matter  for  the  Ux 
fori  to  regulate  ;  {.e.,  assuming  that  an  act  is  a  tort,  and 
therefore  an  actionable  wrong,  the  lex  fori  must  prescribe 
the  mode  in  which  the  action  is  to  be  brought.  There  is 
at  any  rate  no  direct  authority  for  allowing  the  lex  fori 
any  further  effect,  or  permitting  it  to  say,  in  any  case, 
that  an  action  shall  be  maintained  which  could  not  have 
been  brought  at  all  in  the  courts  of  the  place  where  the 
Liability  not  act  was  done.  Nor  ought  the  lex  fori  to  be  allowed  to 
b*  ^' /w?^  determine  the  person  on  whom  the  liability  to  an  action 
attaches,  by  whatever  other  law  that  may  eventually 
be  decided.  In  GenercU  Steam  Navigation  Company  v. 
GfuiUou  (d)  the  action  was  brought  against  the  defendant 
as  alleged  owner  of  a  certain  vessel,  for  so  negligently 

(a)  I  H.  &  C.  219.  (h)  Ibid.,  p.  235. 

(c)  Per  Blackburn,  J.,  ibid.  237.  (d)  11  M.  &  W.  877. 
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navigatmg  her  by  his  servants  on  the  high  seas  as  to  come  Pakt  III. 
into  collision  with  and  sink  a  ship  of  the  plaintiffs ;  and  ^^^' 
the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  vessel  was  the  property  of  Cap.  IX. 
a  society  or  company  established  by  French  law,  of  which  Taru— 
he  was  a  shareholder  and  the  acting  director,  and  that  by  Bemedy. 
French  law  he,  the  defendant,  was  not  responsible  for  or 
liable  to  be  sued  or  impleaded  individually,  or  in  his  own 
name  or  person,  in  respect  of  the  causes  of  action  in  the 
declaration  mentioned,  but  the  said  company  alone,  by 
their  said  style  or  title,  or  the  master  or  person  in  com- 
mand of  the  ship  for  the  time  being,  was  responsible  for 
and  liable  to  be  sued  and  impleaded  for  the  said  causes  of 
action.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  were  divided  as  to  the 
true  construction  to  be  put  on  this  plea,  but  they  were 
agreed  in  expressing  a  strong  opinion  that  if  the  plea  was 
to  be  taken  as  averring  that,  by  the  law  of  France,  the 
defendant  was  not  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  master  of  the 
vessel,  but  that  a  body  established  by  French  law,  and 
analogous  to  an  English  corporation,  were  the  proprietors 
of  the  vessel,  and  alone  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  master, 
who  was  their  servant  and  not  the  servant  of  the  in- 
dividuals composing  that  body,  then  there  was  a  good 
defence  to  the  action.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  said 
that  if  the  plea  merely  meant  that  the  proper  course  of 
proceeding  in  a  French  court  would  be  to  sue  the  defend- 
ant jointly  with  the  other  shareholders  of  the  company 
under  the  name  of  their  association,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  bad ;  for  it  was  well  established  "  that  the  forms  of 
remedies  and  modes  of  proceeding  were  regulated  solely 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  action  was  instituted — 
the  lex  fori ;  and  it  was  no  objection  to  a  suit  instituted 
in  proper  form  in  England,  that  it  would  have  been 
instituted  in  a  different  form  in  the  court  of  the  country 
where  the  cause  of  action  arose,  or  to  which  the  defendant 
belonged,  "(a)  It  appears  quite  clear,  if  the  former  of 
the  two  suggested  constructions  is  adopted,  that  the  lex 
fori  could  have  had  no  title  to  interfere.     The  rule  of 

(a)  iiM.  &  W.  p.  895. 
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Tarts— 
Hemedy. 


Measiire  of 
damages. 


Past  III.    maritime  law  adopted  in  England  is  no  doubt  that  the 
^^^       owner  is  liable  for  the  negligent  navigation  of  the  master. 

Cap.  IX.  bat  the  vessel  in  question  was  sailing  under  the  flag  of 
France,  and  owned  wholly  in  that  country.  The  question, 
therefore,  involved  in  the  plea,  adopting  the  construction 
indicated,  was  simply  of  the  ownership  according  to  the 
law  of  France.  If  the  defendant  was  not  owner,  the 
master  was  not  his  servant,  but  the  servant  of  the  French 
corporation,  who  alone  were  liable  for  his  acts ;  and  the  law 
of  the  ship's  flag  was  obviously  the  only  one  competent  to 
determine  the  question. 

The  lex  loci  actus  is  clearly  the  proper  law  to  measure 
the  amount  of  damages  properly  flowing  from  a  tortious 
act.  Thus  it  was  decided  in  an  old  case  that  where  there 
had  been  a  tortious  conversion  of  a  ship  abroad,  interest 
was  to  be  calculated,  in  assessing  the  damages,  on  the 
value  of  the  ship  at  the  rate  of  interest  fixed  by  the 
foreign  law.(a)  The  calculation  of  interest,  on  a  breach 
of  contract,  is  almost  iavariably  determined,  on  a  similar 
principle,  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  payment  onght  to 
have  been  made  ;  the  theory  being  that  the  plaintiff  has 
a  right  to  be  put  in  the  same  position,  as  to  all  questions 
of  interest  and  currency,  as  if  payment  had  been  made  at 
the  place  and  time  stipulated  for.(6)  Thus  where  the 
action  is  against  the  acceptor  of  a  bill,  the  law  of  the 
place  where  he  agrees  to  pay  prevails ;  and  on  the  same 
principle  it  was  held  that  where  the  claim  was  in  fact 
against  the  drawers,  who  had  drawn  the  bill  in  Canada, 
the  Canadian  law  determined  the  interest.(c) 

In  pronouncing  upon  torts  committed  upon  the  high 
seas,  the  Court  of  Admiralty  must  of  course  be  guided  by 
maritime  law  without  reference  to  the  municipal  law  of 
either  of  the  litigant  parties;  except  where  English 
statutes  have  laid  down  diflerent  principles  for  its  guid- 
ance.    The  maritime    law   as   administered  in  English 

(a)  Ekins  v.  East  India  Co.,  i  P.  Wms.  395. 

(6)  Suse  V.  P&mp,  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  538  ;  Cash  v.  Kennon,  11  Vee.  314 ; 
JScott  ▼.  Bevan^  2  B.  &  Ad.  78 ;  CockereU  v.  Barber ^  16  Ves.  461. 
(c)  8t<xte  Fire  Insurance  Co.^  In  re,  32  L.  J.  Ch.  300. 
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courts  is  in  fact,  according  to  the  latest  expressions  of    Pabt  III. 
judicial  opinion,  English  law; (a)  and  in   applying  it  to       t^' 
actions  founded  upon  torts  committed  on  the  high  seas,     Cap.  IX. 
the  law  of  the  forum  is,  in  a  sense,  adopted  in  the  place  of      Taru^ 
any  with  a  better  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  lex  lod.  Bemedy. 

The  true  conception  of  this  law  is,  more  probably,  that  Maritime  law. 
law  which  the  English  Court  considers  to  be  regarded  by 
all  maritime  civilised  nations — and  itself — as  the  lex  lod — 
the  law  operating  upon  the  high  seas,  and  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  that 
the  municipal  law  of  any  independent  State  bears  to  the 
territory  of  that  State.  It  is  undoubtedly  founded  upon 
and  has  originated  in  the  principles  of  law  which  have 
been  adopted  as  common  by  the  majority  of  maritime 
nations,  and  is  therefore,  in  one  sense,  international.  In 
another  sense  it  is  municipal ;  that  is,  it  is  the  law  which 
the  English  Court  of  Admiralty  applies  to  certain  trans- 
actions happening  out  of  British  dominions,  to  which  the 
ordinary  statute  law  of  the  realm  does  not,  in  the  absence 
of  an  expressed  intention  to  that  effect,  apply.  It  is  laid 
down  by  Blackstone  (b)  that  ^'  affairs  of  commerce  are 
regulated  by  a  law  of  their  own,  called  the  law  merchant, 
or  lex  Tnercatoria^  which  all  nations  agree  in  and  take 
notice  of."  With  respect  to  the  liability  of  the  owners  of 
a  vessel  for  damage  done  by  her  by  collision  on  the  high 
seas,  it  is  clear  that  by  this  law,  apart  from  the  effect  of 
English  statutes,  the  liability  went  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  tort,  nor  was  any  limit  imposed  on  the  duty  of  making 
compensation  ;(c)  and  this  is,  of  course,  also  the  rule  of 
the  English  Common  Law.  By  the  statute  53  Geo.  III. 
c.  159,  s.  I,  it  was,  however,  enacted  that  shipowners 
should  not  be  liable  for  any  damage  occasioned  by  the  British  Mer- 
ship  beyond  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight.(rf)    The  ^"^/JtB^ 

Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1862  (25  &  26  Vict.  c.  63),  s.  64,  limitation  of 

liability  by. 

(a)  See  per Willes,  J., in  Lhydv,  Owbert,  Jj,K  1  Q.B.  125  ;  TheHarn^ 
hura,  2  Moa  P.  C.  N.  S.  2S9  ;  arUCt  P-  395- 

(b)  I  Bl.  Com.  c.  7,  p.  273:  4  BL  Uom.  c.  5,  p.  67. 

{cS  Per  Sir  J.  Nicboli  in  ne  Oirclamo,  3  Hagg.  Adm.  186 ;  see  also  The 
Carl  Johann,  cited  I  Hagg.  Adm.  109. 
(d)  Re-enacted  by  17  £  18  Vict.  c.  104,  a.  504. 
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Pabt  m.  adopted  this  principle  by  limiting  the  liability  of  the 
^^'  owners  to  an  aggregate  amount  calculated  in  proportion 
Cap.  IX.  to  the  ship's  tonnage,  and  extended  it  in  terms  to  the 
2brto—  owners  of  foreign  (a)  as  well  as  British  ships.  Under  the 
previous  statute  it  had  been  held  that  the  limitation  of 
liability  applied  only  where  both  litigants  were  British, 
and  that  the  English  law  could  be  invoked  neither  for  or 
against  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  the  English  court 
where  a  foreign  ship  was  concemed.(&)  It  must  there- 
fore be  taken  as  having  been  decided  that  this  municipal 
law  limiting  the  liability  of  shipowners  was  not  and  is  not 
a  law  regulating  the  remedy  merely,  with  which  the  lex 
fori  has  alone  to  do.  "  Clearly,"  said  Vice-Chancellor 
Page  Wood  in  Cope  v.  Dohcrty,  " an  Act  which  limits  the 
damages  to  which  the  shipowner  is  to  be  liable  under  cir- 
cumstances like  the  present  deals  with  the  substance  and 
not  the  form  of  the  procedure.  It  in  effect  forms  a  con- 
tract that,  whereas  by  the  natural  law  the  owner  of  the 
ship  or  property  that  has  been  injured  would  be  entitled 
to  damages  to  tiie  full  extent  of  the  loss  that  he  has  sus- 
tained, all  those  persons  upon  whom  the  Legislature  can 
impose  such  a  contract,  that  is  to  say,  all  its  own  subjects, 
shall  forego  that  which  the  natural  law — the  Common  Law, 
as  we  should  call  it  in  England — would  give  them,  and 
shall  be  entitled  only  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the 
ship  by  which  the  injury  has  been  inflicted,  and  of  the 
freight  due  or  to  grow  due  in  respect  of  such  ship  during 

(a)^  Under  a.  60  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Amendment  Act^  1862,  when- 
ever  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  rules  conceminR  the  measurement  of  ton- 
na^  of  merchant  snips  for  the  time  being  in  mroe  nnder  the  Metxshant 
'  Shipping  Act,  1854,  have  been  adopted  by  the  Government  of  any  foreign 
country,  and  are  in  force  in  that  country,  it  may  be  directed  by  Order  m 
Council  that  the  ships  of  such  foreign  country  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  the 
tonnage  denoted  in  tneir  certificate  of  registiy  or  other  national  papers,  and 
thereupon  re-measurement  in  England  shall  not  be  necessary.  It  would 
appear  that  an  Order  in  Council  made  under  this  section  is  noiinndid 
because  it  appears  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  adontion  of  the  English  rules  of 
measurement  has  not  been  absolute,  if  there  has  been  a  fubkaiUidl  com- 
pliance with  the  statute ;  but  such  an  order,  when  made,  does  not  mako  the 
foreign  certificate  condusive  eyidenoe  of  tonnace,  any  more  than  an  English 
certificate  of  registry  would  be :  The  Franoont^Ja.  R  3  P.  D.  164. 

(b)  Ckpe  y.  Vcherty,  4  K.  &  J.  367  ;  The  WUi  Banger^  i  Lush.  553. 
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the  YOjHge."(a)    It  had  been  contended  in  argument  in     Part  III. 
this  case  that,  whether  such  a  limitation  of  liability  was  a  ^^' 

matter  of  remedy  and  procedure  for  the  lex  fori  or  not,     Cap.  IX. 
the  English  rule  could  not  be  applied,  because  the  proper      2brt«^ 
construction  of  the  statute  (17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  s.  504)     -Semedy. 
was  that  it  did  not    intend    to  limit   the  liability  of 
foreigners.      So  far,  however,  as  the  liability  of  a  foreign 
shipowner  is  concerned,  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  discuss 
the  former  pointy  or  to  attempt  any  criticism  of  the  '^  con- 
tract" which  the  statute  was  said  by  Lord  Hatherley 
to  impose  upon  British  subjects,  inasmuch  as  the  later 
statutory  provisions  (&)  expressly  include  the  owners  of 
foreign  as  well  as  British  ships. 

The  state  of  the  law,  then,  when  this  enactment  was 
passed,  was  as  follows : — No  limitation  of  liability  for  torts 
was  imposed  upon  shipowners  by  the  general  law  mari- 
time, and  the  English  statutes  which  did  impose  such  a 
limitation  had  been  held  only  to  apply  to  cases  where 
both  the  plainti£f  and  defendimt  were  British  subjects — 
i.e.,  in  the  case  of  a  collision,  where  both  the  ships  sailed  Torts  on  high 
under  the  British  flag,  on  the  ground  that  the  full  liability  ^^^'^^^' 
of  foreign  shipowners  was  not  cut  down  by  the  English  Uability  for. 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  and  that  these  Acts  were  not  to 
be  construed  as  depriving  such  foreign  shipowners  of  their 
full  natural  rights  against  British  or  other  shipowners 

(a)  Cope  V.  Doherty,  4  K.  &  J.  367,  384* 

^  S.  54  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  Amendment  Aot^  1862  (2;  & 
26  Vict.  c.  63))  commences  as  follows  : — **  The  owners  of  ainr  shi]^,  whether 
British  or  foreign,  shall  not,  in  cases  where  all  or  any  of  the  toUowmg  events 
occur  without  their  actual  fault  or  privity,  that  is  to  saj, 

"  (3)  Where  an  j  loss  of  life  or  ^rsonsl  iqjnry  is  by  reason  of  the  improper 
navigation  of  such  ship  as  aforesaid  caused  to  any  person  carried  in  any  otner 
ship  or  boat : 

*'  (4)  Where  any  loss  or  damage  is  by  reason  of  the  improper  navigation 
of  such  ship  as  aforesaid  caused  to  any  other  ship  or  boat,  or  to  anv  goods, 
merchandise,  or  other  things  whatsoever  on  board  any  other  ship  or  Doat ; 

*'  Be  answerable  in  dainages  in  respect  of  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury, 
either  alone  or  together  with  loss  or  damage  to  ship's  boats,  goods,  merchan- 
dise, or  other  things,  to  an  aggregate  amount  eiceeding  £1^  for  each  ton  of 
their  ship's  tonnage ;  nor  in  respect  ot  loss  or  damage  to  ship's  goods,  mer- 
chandise, or  other  things,  whether  there  be  in  addition  loss  of  life  or  personal 
iiy'niy  or  not,  to  an  aggregate  amotmt  exceeding  £%  for  each  ton  of  the 
ship's  tonnage.'* 
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Part  III.    without  express  words  to  that  eflFect.(a)    Then  came  the 
J^'       statute  (25  &  26  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  104)  which  in  terms  limited 

Cap.  IX.  the  liability  of  foreign  shipowners.  The  previous  cases 
Torts-  having  been  decided  on  the  ground,  amongst  others,  that 
the  English  statutes  were  not  to  be  construed  as  limiting 
the  riffhts  of  foreign  shipowners 'against  British  subjects, 
because  they  had  not  limited  their  liability  when  the 
position  was  reversed,  the  question  arose  whether,  now 
that  the  liability  of  foreign  owners  was  limited  in  express 
terms,  the  riffhts  of  foreign  owners — i.e.,  the  liabilities  of 
British  owners  when  sued  by  foreigners — ^were  not  to  be 
limited  in  the  same  way.  It  was  held  in  The  Amalia^(h) 
by  the  Privy  Council,  confirming  the  judgment  of  Dr. 
Lushington,  that  they  were  to  be  so  limited,  the  statute 
having  now  enabled  an  English  Court  to  do  reciprocal 
justice  when  it  waj3  sought  to  impose  unlimited  liability 
on  a  foreign  ship.  "K  the  statute  in  question,"  aays 
Dr.  Lushington,  "  gives  the  right  of  limited  liability  to 
the  British  shipowner  and  the  foreign  shipowner  alike,  if 
there  be  perfect  reciprocity,  then  complete  justice  is  done, 
and  I  have  no  longer  to  struggle  against  an  interpretation 
producing  injustice.  In  construing  this  section,  therefore, 
I  must  look  to  see  whether  it  purports  to  affect  the  owners 
of  British  ships  and  the  owners  of  foreign  ships ;  and  if 
I  find,  from  the  words  of  the  section  and  from  the  whole 
context  and  subject-matter,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  statute  to  make  limited  liability  for  both  British  and 
foreign  ships,  then  I  consider  there  is  no  serious  objection 
to  the  British  Parliament  legislating  for  foreigner8."(c) 

The  last  clause  from  the  above  quotation  from  Dr. 
Lushington's  judgment  indicates  the  real  nature  of  the 
controversy.  It  had  been  decided  in  the  previous  cases 
that  a  law  which  limited  the  liability  of  a  tort  feasor  was 

(a)  Cope  ▼.  Doherty,  2  K.  &  J.  367 ;  The  Wild  Hanger,  i  Lnah.  553; 
32  L.  J.  Adm.  49. 

(6)  I  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  471.  An  elaborate  criticiBm  of  this  case,  in  the 
fonn  of  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade  from  the  foreign  owners,  will  be 
found  in  Wendt's  Maritime  Legislation,  pp.  513-526,  tub  nomine  Hie 
Marie  de  Brabant. 

(c)  I  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  p.  475. 
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not  a  law  relating  to  procedure  (though  it  did  undoubtedly  Pakt  III. 
directly  aflfect  the  reToedy  available),  and  that  it  was  not  ^^""- 
therefore  applicable,  in  the  character  of  the  lex  fori,  to  Cap.  IX. 
foreigners.  It  was,  however,  indisputable  that  it  was  Torts— 
competent  to  the  English  Legislature  to  direct  its  Courts  Remedy. 
to  apply  it  to.  any  or  all  of  the  causes  that  came  before 
them,  and  thus  to  legislate  for  foreigners,  so  far  as  they 
were  litigants  before  English  tribunals.  The  only  ques- 
tion was,  how  far  the  English  Legislature  had  done  so ; 
and  it  had  been  held  that  the  previous  enactment  (17  &  18 
Vict.  c.  104,  s.  504)  had,  in  fact,  legislated  for  foreigners 
as  well  as  British  subjects  in  respect  of  collisions  that 
took  place  within  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
British  shores  {a) — the  limit  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of 
an  independent  State  claims  by  the  law  of  nations  to 
eztend.(&)  The  construction  put  by  the  Privy  Council  in 
the  case  of  The  Amalia  (c)  upon  the  last  statute  (25  &  26 
Vict.  c.  63)  is  in  effect  that  the  English  Legislature  has 
now  legislated  for  foreigners  who  are  concerned  in  colli- 
sions on  any  part  of  the  high  seas,  whenever  the  rights 
or  liabilities  of  those  foreigners  come  in  question  in  an 
English  court,  so  far  as  to  limit  their  right  to  recover 
and  their  liability  to  pay  damages  by  one  and  the  same 
rule.  It  has  been  expressly  decided  that  the  law  of  their 
vessel's  own  flag  cannot  be  pleaded  by  the  defendants  in 
an  action  (in  personam)  by  British  owners  for  damage 
by  collision.(^  The  law  applicable  is  "the  general 
maritime  law  as  administered  in  England.''(e) 

It  may  here  be  added  that  the  section  (s.  503)  in  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  provision  limiting  the  liability  of  shipowners  in 

(a)  Oeneral  Iron  Screw  OoUiery  Co.  v.  Schurmcms,  i  J.  &  H.  180 ;  29 
L.  J.  Ch.  877  ;  bat  see  this  case  questioned  in  The  JSaxoma,  1  Lash.  412, 
419,  421. 

(h)  See  B.  v.  Keyn,  L.  B.  2  Ex.  D.  63  ;  the  Territorial  Waters  Jnris- 
diction  Act,  1878.  (c)  i  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  471. 

(d)  TheLeon,6V.D.  148. 

(e)  As  to  this  expression,  see  per  Willes,  J.,  in  JUoyd  v.  Ouibert,  L.  R. 
I  Q.B.  115,  123,  125  ;  per  Brett,  L.J.,  in  The  Oaetano,  7  P.  D.  137,  and 
anU,  p.  407. 
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Pa&t  III.    case  of  collision,  and  conferred  an  absolute  protection  on 
"^'       shipowners  in  the  case  of  damage  done  to  cargo  by  fire, 
Cap.  IX.     or  of  loss  of  precious  metals  and  stones  by  theft,  where 
j^t9—      ^®  nature  and  value  of  such  articles  had  not  been  inserted 
Bemeily.     in  the  bill  of  lading,  was  uniformly  construed  as  applying 
only  to  British  ships,(a)  and  has  not  been  eirtended,  like 
s.  504,  to  foreign  shipowners  by  any  later  enactment. 
Merchant  The  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  which 

—r^fl  of  ^  ^^®  i°®*  ^^®^^  considered  relate  strictly  to  the  measure 
navigation,  of  the  remedy,  though,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  it 
has  been  decided  that  they  are  not  regulations  of  remedy 
or  procedure  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  applicable  to 
foreigners  simply  in  the  character  of  the  lex  fori.  Certain 
other  cases,  however,  which  were  decided  on  the  applica- 
bility to  foreigners  of  the  English  statutory  regulations 
concerning  sailing  and  navigation,  have  in  reality  nothing 
to  do  with  the  remedy  at  all,  though  they  are  generally 
cited  in  connection  with  the  questions  considered  above. 
Those  regulations  are,  in  fact,  municipal  laws  intended  to 
follow  British  subjects  over  any  part  of  the  high  seas,  and 
to  govern  their  conduct  inter  se,  so  as  to  determine  the 
tortious  or  innocent  nature  of  the  navigation  of  a  British 
ship  which  results  in  collision.  Accordingly,  it  seems  to 
have  been  rightly  decided  that  they  are  inapplicable  when- 
ever either  of  the  parties  to  the  collision  was  foreign ;  {b) 
and  this  although  s.  298  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1854,  provides  that  if  it  appears  to  the  Court  that  the 
collision  was  occasioned  by  the  breach  of  any  of  the  statu- 
tory rules,  the  owner  of  the  ship  by  which  such  a  rule  has 
been  infringed  shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  any  recom- 
pense whatever  for  any  damage  sustained  by  such  ship  in 
such  collision,  unless  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Court  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  made  a  departure 
from  the  rule  necessary.     In  The  Zollverein  it  was  alleged 

(a)  Maclachlan  on  Shipping,  p.  1x3  ;  The  General  Screw  €k)lUery  Co.  ▼. 
Schmmane^  i  J.  &  H.  iSo;  Cope  ▼.  Dofierty,  4  K.  &  J.  367  ;  The  Otra- 
lamo,  3  Hagff.  Adm.  187 ;  The  Carl  Johann,  cited  i  Hagg.  Adm.  1 13. 

(b)  The  Dumfries,  Swab.  63 ;  The  Zollverein,  Swab.  96;  The  Saxonia, 
I  Lusl  " 


Lnsfa.  412 ;  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  bs.  295-298. 
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that  the  British  vessel,  which  had  been  in  collision  with  a  Part  III. 
Prussian  brig,  had  violated  s.  296  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  ff^* 
Act,  1854,  which  imposed  upon  her  a  statutory  duty  of  Cap.  IX. 
porting  her  helm  in  circumstances  under  which  the  general  Tarts— 
maritime  law  would  not  require  it.  It  was  held  that  the  Itemedy. 
owners  of  the  Prussian  ship  could  not  set  up  against  the 
English  vessel  this  breach  of  an  English  statute.  Dr.  Lush- 
ington,  after  quoting  Story's  dictum  (a)  that,  with  regard 
to  the  rights  and  merits  involved  in  actions,  the  law  of 
the  place  where  they  originated  was  to  be  followed,  but 
the  forms  of  remedies  and  the  order  of  judicial  proceedings 
were  to  be  according  to  the  lexfori^  proceeded  as  follows : 
— "  Now,  does  s.  296  relate  to  the  merits  and  rights  of  the 
case,  or  to  the  remedy  and  order  of  judicial  proceeding  ? 
....  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  its  true  meaning,  s.  296  is 
wholly  applicable  to  the  merits  of  the  case ;  it  determines 
how  vessels  shall  conduct  themselves  at  the  time  of  col- 
lision on  the  high  seas ;  the  Legislature  of  this  country 
has  no  power  to  bind  foreign  vessels  in  such  a  condition. 
It  is  true  that  s.  298  relates  to  remedy,  but  the  application 
of  the  section  is  entirely  founded  on  and  emanates  from 
B.  296.  Then  comes  the  question,  whether,  in  a  trial  of 
the  merits  of  a  collision,  a  foreigner  may  urge  in  his 
defence  that  the  British  vessel,  though  free  by  the  law 
maritime,  has  violated  her  own  municipal  law,  and  so, 
being  plaintiff,  cannot  recover?  Beverse  the  position: 
suppose  the  foreigner  plaintiff  and  to  have  done  his  duty 
by  the  law  maritime.  I  am  clear  that  he  must  recover 
for  the  damage  done ;  if  so,  it  is  contrary  to  equity  to  say 
that  the  British  shipowner,  in  eddem  conditioner  shall  not 
recover  against  the  foreigner.  What  right  can  the  foreigner 
have  to  put  forward  British  statute  law,  to  which  he  is 
not  amenable  so  far  as  the  merits  are  concerned  ?  "(&)  In 
5%«  Saxonia(c)  the  collision  in  question  took  place  in  the 

(o)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  558. 

\h)  Similarly,  a  defendant  in  a  penonal  action  for  damage  by  coUirion 
cannot  set  up  the  law  of  his  own  flag  :  The  Leon,  6  P.  D.  148. 

(c)  I  Losh.  412.  The  case  of  The  General  Iron  Screw  CoUiery  Ch.  ▼. 
S^urmanst  i  J.  &  H.  180,  must  be  regarded  as  questioned,  if  not  overruled, 
by  this  decision. 
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PxKT  III.    Solent,  within  three  miles  of  the  British  shore,  and  it  was 
^^'       nevertheless  held  that  the   statute  was  inapplicable  to 
Cap.  IX.     foreign  vessels  even  in  those  territorial  waters,  though 
Toru—     little  attention  was  paid  in  the  judgment  to  the  contention 
^^^^^y-      that  the  law  of  nations  gave  jurisdiction  to  every  State 
within  three  miles  from  its  coasts.     It  appears  more  than 
doubtful  whether  these  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act  are  applicable  to  foreign  vessels  on  the  Thames 
or  other  English  tidal  river,  though  a  custom  of  naviga- 
tion which  has  grown  up  there  in  consequence  of  the 
statute  is  no  doubt  binding  upon  them.(a) 


JSCTMMABY. 
TORTS. 

p.  475.  (i.)  Jurisdiction  as  to  Torts. — ^An  English   Court  has 

jurisdiction  to  try  actions  based  on  torts  to  the  person,  or 
to  movable  personal  property,  wherever  those  torts  were 
committed. 

p.  471-  Torts  to  immovable  property  situate  abroad  were  for- 

merly excluded  from  English  courts  by  the  technical 
rules  of  vemie. 

Whether  they  were  also  excluded  by  any  principle  of 
international  law,  and  whether,  therefore,  an  English  Court 
is  still  without  jurisdiction  to  try  actions  baaed  on  such 
torts,  has  not  been  decided,  and  appears  very  doubtful. 

p.  475.  The  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Kvision  of  the 

High  Court  of  Justice  has  special  jurisdiction,  formerly 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty,  in  respect  of  torts  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas. 

p.  476.  (ii.)  Measure  of  the  Wrorig  done. — ^When  an  action  is 

brought  in  an  English  court  on  a  tort  committed  abroad, 
the  act  complained  of  must  be  wrongful  both  by  English 
law  and  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  was  committed. 
(Query,  whether  it  must  not  only  be  wrongful,  but  also 
actionable,  by  the  latter  law  ?) 

»  Th6  Fyenoord,  Swab.  377 ;  and  see  TJieMUford,  ibid.,  367  ;  The  Anna- 
fu,  I  Lush.  295,  and  cases  cited  in  Maclachlan  on  Shipping,  p.  268,  n.  4. 
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Legislation  in  the  country  where  the  act  was  committed,     Part  III. 
purging  the  tort,  though  ex  post  facto  and  retrospective  in        __^' 
its  operation,  will  be  a  good  answer  to  an  action  in  an     Cap.  IX. 
English  court.  p^ttT 

If  the  place  where  the  act  complained  of  was  committed  p.  481. 
is  not  under  the  domain  of  any  special  municipal  law,  the 
lex  fori  will  be  applied  to  test  the  tortious  nature  of  the 
act. 

The  lex  fori  in  English  courts,  with  respect  to  wrongful 
collision  on  the  high  seas,  is  the  general  law  maritime  as 
administered  in  England. 

But  where  both  the  parties  to  the  collision  are  British  pp.  487,  491. 
subjects,  the  general  law   maritime   is   modified   by  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts. 

(iii.)  Measure  of  the  Remedy. — The  remedy  in  general  p.  482. 
depends,  like  other  questions  of  procedure,  upon  the  lex 
fori^  the  question  whether  the  act  is  one  which  is  entitled 
to  a  remedy  at  all  being  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  it  was  committed. 

(Query,  how  far  an  act  criminal  but  not  actionable  by 
the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  committed  is  actionable 
in  England  ?) 

The  provisions  of  the  English  Merchant  Shipping  Act  p.  487- 
which  limit  the  liability  of  the  shipowners  for  damage 
done  by  the  ship  are  not  rules  of  remedy  or  procedure 
which  apply  universally  in  the  right  of  the  lex  fori^  but 
are  applicable  by  express  enactment  to  foreign  ships,  when 
their  rights  and  liabilities  with  respect  to  collision  on  the 
high  seas  come  in  question  in  an  English  court. 

The  provisions  of  the  English  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  p.  492. 
which  direct  that  redress  shall  not  be  given  in  cases  of 
collision,  where  the  rules  of  the  same  Acts  as  to  navigation 
have  not  been  complied  with,  are  not  rules  of  remedy  or 
procedure,  but  tend  to  determine  the  tortious  nature  of  the 
acts  resulting  in  collision.  They  are  not  therefore  appli- 
cable to  collisions  on  the  high  seas,  except  between  British 
vessels,  or  even  to  such  collisions  in  British  territorial 
waters. 
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Pact  III. 
^-  NOTE  ON  CRIMES, 

Cap.  IX.  The  subject  of  dimes  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  fall  within 


Crimes—  ^^®  limits  of  this  work ;  but  it  appears  convenient  to  state 
JwrisdieUan.  here  the  general  rules  of  English  law  affecting  criminal  juris- 
diction.  It  has  been  already  incidentally  stated  that  the 
English  Admiralty  has  from  time  immemorial  claimed  juris- 
diction in  respect  of  crimes  committed  on  board  British  ships 
on  the  high  seas,  including  under  that  phrase  all  waters  where 
great  ships  go  and  lie  afloat,  whether  moored  to  the  land  or 
not. (a)  And  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  offender  be  a 
member  of  the  crew,  or  a  stranger.(6)  This  jurisdiction  is 
now  transferred  to  and  exercisable  by  the  Central  Criminal 
Coiut. 
Territorial  With  regard  to  acts  of  a  criminal  nature  committed  at  sea 

waters.  ^q^  ^^  |x)ard  British  ships,  the  Territorial  Waters  Jiu'isdiction 

Act,  1878  (41  &  42  Vict.  c.  73),  declares  and  enacts  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  British  Crown  has  jurisdiction  over  the  open 
seas  '<  to  such  a  distance  as  is  necessary  for  the  defence  and 
security "  of  its  dominions.  Writers  on  public  international 
law,  following  the  maxim  ^^  Terras  dominium  finiiur  vbi 
finUur  armcrvm  via,'*  have  very  generally  adopted  the  three- 
mile  limit.  It  is  obvious  that  this  limit,  fixed  when  the 
range  of  heavy  guns  was  much  less  than  at  the  present  day, 
is  hardly  proportionate  to  the  extended  resources  of  modem 
scientific  warfare.  The  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act, 
however,  though  expressly  providing  that  nothing  in  it  shall 
be  construed  to  be  in  derogation  of  any  rightful  jurisdiction 
of  the  Crown  under  the  law  of  nations,  adopts  the  limit 
of  one  marine  league  from  low-water  mark  in  order  to  define 
the  phrase  ''  territorial  waters,"  and  enacts  that  any  offence 
committed  within  that  line,  whether  by  a  subject  or  not, 
is  an  offence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral,  although 
it  may  have  been  committed  on  board  or  by  means  of  a 
foreign  ship.  By  s.  3  of  the  same  Act  it  is  further  enacted 
that  persons  who  are  not  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  shall 
not  be  proceeded  against  without  the  consent  and  certifi- 
cate of  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

(a)  Vide  ante,  p.  475,  and  cases  cited  in  Beg.  y.  Andereon  and  Reg.  ▼. 
Carr,  infrA. 
(6)  Reg.  v.  Anderean,  10  App,  Cas.  59 ;  Reg.  r.  Carr,  10  Q.  B.  D.  76. 
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This  Act  was  passed  in  oonsequence,  and  in  order  to  remedy    Part  III. 
the  effects,  of  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  judges  in  the        Acts. 
case  of  Reg.  v.  Keyn,(a)    In  that  case  it  was  held,  by  seven     cap.  IX. 

judges  to  six,  that  there  was  no  jurisdiction  to  proceed  against 

a  foreigner  for  manslaughter  caused  by  negligent  navigation 
of  a  foreign  vessel  within  the  three-mile  limit;  but  "the 
opinion  of  the  minority  in  The  Francania  Case  has  been  since 
not  only  enacted,  but  declared  by  Parliament  to  have  been 
the  law."(6)  The  case  must  therefore  be  taken  as  having 
been  wrongly  decided ;  but,  as  a  storehouse  of  learning  on  the 
subject,  it  is  still  of  the  highest  value. 

The  limit  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty,  however,  Crimes  by 
and  ^fortiori  the  limit  under  the  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdic-  ^'^^^^^^o*  y?*!" 
tion  Act,  becomes  immaterial  when  the  crime  in  question  is  c.  104,  s.  267. 
committed  by  one  of  the  crew  of  any  British  vessel.     S.  267 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854  (17  <fe  18  Vict.  c.  104), 
enacts  that  "all  ofifences  against  property   or  person   com- 
mitted in  or  at  any  place,  either  ashore  or  afloat,  out  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions  by  any  master,  seaman,  or  apprentice 
who,  at  the  time  when  the  offence  is  committed  or  within 
three  months  previously,  has  been  employed   in  any  British 
ship,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  offences  of  the  same  nature  re- 
spectively, and  be  liable  to  the  same  punishments  respectively, 
and  be  inquired   of,  heard,  tried,  determined,  and  adjudged 
in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  Courts  and  in  the  same 
places,  as  if  such  offences  had  been  committed   within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  of  England,"  and  provision  is 
there  made  for  the  necessary  procedure  and  expenses.     S.  2 1  18  &  19  Vict, 
of  the  amending  Act  of  1855  (18  &  19  Vict.  c.  91)  enacts  ^- 9^  »•  21. 
that  "if  any  person,  being  a  British  subject,  charged  with 
having  committed  any  crime  or  offence  on  board  any  British 
ship  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  foreign  port  or  harbour ;  or  if 
any  person,  not  being  a  British  subject,  charged  with  having 
committed  any  crime  or  offence  on  board  any  British  ship 
on  the  high  seas,  is  proved  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Coxui} 
of  justice  in  her  Majesty's  dominions  which  would  have  had 
cognizance  of  such  crimes  or  offences  if  committed  within  the 
limits  of  its  ordinary  jurisdiction,"  such  Court  shall  have 

(a)  The  Franeonia  Case,  2  Ex.  D.  63. 
\h)  Per  Lord  Col.     "       —    -     - 
L.  X  M.  C.  at  p.  34. 


PerLord  Coleridge,  C.J.,  in  Reg,y.  Dudley^  14  Q.  B.  D.  273;  54 

2  I 
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Paot  III.     power  to  hear  and  try  the  case  as  if  such  crime  or  offence 

^^'        had  been  committed  within  such  limits.    And  s.  1 1  of  the 

Cap.  IX.     amending  Act  of  1867  (30  A  31  Vict.  c.  124)  enacts  that  "if 

7      r—  any  British  subject  commits  any  crime  or  offence  on  board  any 

c.  124,  P.  II.  British  ship  or  on  board  any  foreign  ship  to  which  he  does  not 
belong,  any  Court  of  justice  in  her  Majesty's  dominions 
which  would  have  had  cognizance  of  such  crime  or  offence  if 
committed  on  board  a  British  ship  within  the  limits  of  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  such  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  determine  the  case  as  if  such  crime  or  offence  had 
been  committed  as  last  aforesaid." 

The  effect  of  these  sections  seems  to  be  that,  whereas  by  the 
Common  Law  offences  committed  by  any  person  on  board 
British  ships  on  the  high  seas  are  cognizable,  jurisdiction  is 
also  assumed  over  the  crews  of  British  ships  committing 
offences  abroad,  though  not  on  board  their  vessels,  and  is 
further  retained  over  them  for  a  period  of  three  months  after 
they  have  ceased  to  be  employed  as  members  of  such  crews. 
Moreover,  with  respect  to  the  Common  Law  jurisdiction  as  to 
offences  committed  on  board  British  ships,  the  jurisdiction 
can  be  exercised  by  any  (otherwise)  competent  Court  in  her 
Majesty's  dominions  (except  in  the  case  of  a  crime  committed 
on  board  a  British  ship  in  a  foreign  port  or  harbour  by  a  non- 
British  subject,  when  the  Central  Criminal  Court  would  alone 
have  jurisdiction,  as  in  Reg.  v.  Carr),  And  in  the  exceptional 
case  of  an  offence  by  a  British  subject  on  board  a  foreign  ship 
to  which  he  does  not  belong,  the  same  general  jurisdiction  to 
any  British  Court  is  given. 

Mujrder  and  In  addition  to  these  provisions  with  reference  to  offences 

manslttughter   committed  by  the  crews  of  or  on  board  vessels,  jurisdiction  is 

by  subjects —  "^  ,  .  ,  •      .     . 

24  &  25  Vict,  specially  assumed  over  all  British  subjects  committing  the 

c.  100,88.9, 10.  crimes  of  murder  or  manslaughter  on  land  out  of  British 
dominions,  by  the  statute  24  &  25  Yict.  c.  100,  s.  9 ;  and  it  is 
enacted  that  such  offences  may  be  dealt  with  and  punished  in 
any  county  or  place  in  England  or  Ireland  in  which  tha 
person  charged  shall  be  apprehended  or  be  in  custody,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  offence  had  been  actually  committed 
in  such  county  or  place.  S.  10  of  the  same  Act  provides 
for  the  case  of  homicide  resulting  from  a  blow  or  hurt  in- 
flicted in  England  or  Ireland  where  the  actual  death  takes 
place  elsewhere.    The  converse  case  of  a  death  in  England 
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from  a  blow  or  hurt  inflicted  elsewhere  is  similarly  provided     Part  IIL 
for.  ^™- 

The  offence  of  bigamy  is  another  crime  which  English  law     Cap.  IX. 

fissumes  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  by  virtue  of  its  right  to  con-  —; 

trol  the  person,  wherever  the  actual  ceremony  constituting  ?!^^^^'y-  4 
the  second  marriage  may  have  taken  place.  S.  57  of  the  c.  100,  s.  57. 
Act  just  referred  to  enacts  that  a  second  marriage  during  the 
life  of  the  former  husband  or  wife  shall  be  a  felony,  whether 
the  second  marriage  shall  have  taken  place  in  England,  or 
Ireland,  or  elsewhere ;  and  may  be  dealt  with  and  punished  in 
«Lny  county  or  place  where  the  offender  may  be  apprehended  or 
be  in  custody.  The  proviso  to  the  section,  however,  confines 
its  operation,  in  cases  where  the  second  marriage  has  been 
contracted  abroad,  to  British  subjects. 

The  principle  on  which  these  statutes  rest  is  of  course  that  Statotory 
the  Crown  has  the  right  to  control  and  pimish  its  own  sub-  f^^^^^ 
jects  without  reference  to  local  jurisdiction  or  rules  of  venue. 
By  the  English  Common  Law,  a  crime  or  offence  is  a  wrongful 
act  "  against  the  peace  "  of  the  Sovereign ;  which  implies  that 
it  must  have  been  committed  within  the  territorial  dominions, 
for  which  "the  King's  peace"  is  a  metaphorical  synonym. 
The  extended  nature  of  the  British  empire  has  rendered  it 
necessary  to  pass  a  number  of  Acts  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
foreign  Jurisdiction  Acts,  1843-1878,  empowering  Orders  in 
Council  to  be  made  for  different  portions  of  the  empire,  many 
of  which  contain  criminal  provisions.(a)  There  are'  also  some 
miscellaneous  statutes  the  subject-matter  of  which  necessarily 
implies  an  extension  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  chief  of 
these  are  the  Fugitive  Offenders  Act,  1881  (44  <fe  45  Vict. 
c.  69),  the  Foreign  Deserters  Act,  1852  (15  A  16  Vict.  c.  26), 
the  Slave  Trade  Acts,  and  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  1870 
{33  ^  34  Vict.  c.  90).  Subject  to  these  and  kindred  excep- 
tions, the  limits  of  "  the  King's  peace  "  may  be  regarded  as 
defining  the  ordinary  rule. 

{a)  The  chief  places  for  which  sach  Orders  id  Council  have  heen  made, 
regulating  either  imperial  or  consnlar  jarisdiction,  are  China  and  Japan 
<i88i),  (Htoman  Empire  (1882),  Tunis  (juriadiction  abandoned  1884),  Siam 
(18841,  West  Africa  (1885),  Zanzibar  (1884),  Gibralter  (1884),  China,  Japan, 
and  Corea  (1886),  Cyprus  (1886),  Gold  Coast  (1888),  Lagos  (1887),  Siam 
<i886,  1887),  and  Zanzibar  (1888).  These  Orders  will  be  found  in  fulli  c  the 
Jjondon  Oazette  for  the  jear  named  in  each  case.  See  also  the  index  t> 
the  London  Oazette  for  1830-1883. 
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Part  rV. — ^PKOCEDUBE. 


Paot  IV.  CHAPTER  X. 

Pkoceduris:. 
^^[^  PROCEDURE    GENERALLY,  AND  EVIDENCE. 


No  principle  of  private  international  law  is  more  certain  in 
itself  than  the  rule  that  the  forms  of  remedies  and  modes 
of  proceeding  are  regulated  solely  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  action  is  brought.(a)  The  only  difficulty  in 
the  application  of  the  general  rule  is  to  decide  where 
formalities  end  and  essentials  begin.  A  law  which  will 
allow  a  remedy  to  be  obtained  only  in  a  particular  manner^ 
or  which  imposes  an  impossible  formal  condition  upon  the 
only  mode  of  procedure  applicable  to  the  case,  does  in 
eflFect,  though  indirectly,  govern  the  right  of  action  itself. 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  application  of 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  to  all  contracts  sued  on  in  an 
English  court.  It  is  a  general  principle  that  all  questions 
relating  to  the  admissibility  and  effect  of  evidence  depend 
upon  the  lex  fori,  as  matters  of  procedure ;  (6)  and  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  which  requires  that  certain  contracts 
shall  be  evidenced  by  writing  to  support  an  action  upon 
them,  has  been  held  to  come  within  this  rule.(c)  The 
result  is,  of  course,  to  render  a  contract  which  may  have 
been  perfectly  good  according  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  it  was  made  or  was  to  be  performed,  practically 
invalid  in  an  English  court.    The  vexed  question  of  the 

(a)  Don  ▼.  Limoman,  5  01.  &  F.  i,  13 ;  British  Li'Mn  Co.  v.  Drumnwnd, 
ID  B.  &  C.  903  ;  2)e  la  Vega  v,  Vianna,  i  B.  &  Ad.  284 ;  Htiber  t.  Stein^r, 
2  Scott,  304 ;  Ferguson  v.  IWe,  8  CI.  &  F.  I2i ;  General  Steam  Naviga^ 
Hon  Co.  V.  Ouilhu,  11  M.  &  W.  277. 

(h)  Bain  v.  WhUehaven,  dc.  By.  Co.,  3  H.  L.  C.  I. 

(c)  Leroux  v.  Brown^  12  C.  B.  801 ;  Acthal  t.  Levy,  10  Bing.  376 ;  anJte^ 
P*  354- 
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applicability  of  the  English   Statute  of  Limitations  to    Part  IV. 
an  action  brought  on  a  foreign  contract  affords  another     »^^^"''- 
example  of  the  difficulty  referred  to.     The  right  of  action,      Cap.  X. 
so  far  as  an  English  Court  is  concerned,  is  practically 
extinguished  by  an  enactment  which  after  a  certain  time 
prevents  its  enforcement ;  but  this  incidental  effect  of  a 
law  which  professes  merely  to  prescribe  the  terms  and 
mode  of  the  remedy  does  not  prevent  the  lex  fori  frpm 
exerting  its  full  operation. 

The  shortest  way  of  stating  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  Remedies 
remedy  is  to  be  enforced  according  to  the  lex  fori.(a)  It  ^y^  ^^ 
is  perhaps  scarcely  correct  to  say  that  the  parties  must  be 
taken  to  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  enforcing  the 
obligation  existing  between  them  in  any  country,  a  fiction 
which  would  obviously  be  altogether  incapable  of  applica- 
tion to  actions  based  on  torts ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  clear 
that  the  parties  who  have  recourse  to  a  tribunal  to  enforce 
any  obligation,  whether  arising  from  tort  or  contract, 
must  take  the  law  which  regulates  the  remedy  they  are 
seeking  as  they  find  it.  The  subject  of  procedure,  under- 
littanding  by  procedure  the  process  by  which  a  remedy  is 
to  be  obtained,  includes  the  determination  of  the  follow- 
ing elements : — (i.)  the  name  in  which  and  against  which 
the  action  is  to  be  brought ;  (ii.)  the  time  within  which 
it  must  be  brought ;  (iii.)  mode  of  suing  and  enforcing 
process ;  (iv.)  the  evidence  admissible  and  necessary  to 
support  an  action ;  (v.)  the  recognition  and  enforcement  of 
foreign  judgments.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  how 
far  the  lex  fori  is  supreme  with  respect  to  each  of  these 
subdivisions. 

(i.)  Parties  to  the  Action, — (a)  Name  in  which  it  mivst  Title  to  sue. 
he  hrouglit. — It  is  said  by  Story,  that  it  has  been  held  that 
the  inquiry,  in  whose  name  the  action  is  to  be  brought, 
belongs  not  so  much  to  the  right  and  merit  of  the  claim, 
as  to  the  form  of  the  remedy.(&)  So  far  as  it  belongs  to 
the  form  of  the  remedy  alone,  and  does  not  alter  the 

(a)  Per  Lord  Brougham  in  Don  v.  Lippmanj  5  CI.  &  F.  i,  13. 
\h)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  565. 
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Part  IV. 

PHOCEDUBE. 
CAf.  X. 

Parties. 


ultimate  direction  in  which  the  benefit  of  the  remedy  is 
to  flow,  the  lex  fori  has  been  held  entitled  to  control  it. 
Thus,  before  the  adoption  by  the  Judicature  Acts  of  the 
equitable  rule  as  to  the  assignment  of  a  chose  in  actiony 
it  was  held  that  the  assignee  of  a  chose  in  action  could 
not  sue  in  England  on  it  in  his  own  name,  although  the 
assignment  might  have  been  made  in  a  countiy  where  its 
validity  was  recognised  by  the  law.(a)  The  point  did  not 
exactly  arise  in  Trimhey  v.  Vignier{b)  and  the  cognate 
cases,  in  which  the  question  has  been  as  to  the  law 
which  was  to  govern  the  suflSciency  of  the  assignment, 
the  assignee,  if  the  assignment  was  valid  by  the  pro})er 
law,  being  admittedly  entitled  to  sue  in  his  own  name  by 
the  lex  fori  and  the  lex  corUrnctus  alike.  There  are  never^ 
theless  expressions  in  the  judgment  in  Trinibey  v.  Vignicr 
which  throw  some  doubt  on  the  theory  that  the  name  in 
which  the  action  is  to  be  brought  is  a  matter  for  the  /^c 
fori  to  determine  at  all.  There  is,  no  doubt,  considerable 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  name  in  which  the  action 
is  to  be  brought  from  the  title  on  which  it  depends ;  (c) 
the  latter  belonging  to  the  province,  not  of  the  lex  fori^ 
but  of  the  law  which  created  it.  Thus  it  has  been  pointed 
out  with  regard  to  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes» 
that  their  assignability,  upon  which  the  right  of  the  holder 
to  sue  in  his  own  name  depends,  must  be  measured  by  the 
law  which  governs  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligation 
of  the  contract,((2)  and  eveiy  promise  or  undertaking 
must  be  regarded  as  having  the  same  inherent  force. 
Consequently,  if  a  cluyse  in  action  is  in  its  inception  assign^ 
able,  and  has  been  rightly  assigned,  the  assignee's  title 
will  be  acknowledged  as  complete  without  reference  to  the 
lex  fori  in  all  courts.(e)     It  has  been  similarly  shown  that 

126; 


f  V.  OxhoLvM,  6  M.  &  S.  02,  99 ;  Jeffery  v.JM}Taggart,  iJbid^ 
urOao,  8  T.  B.  595  ;  Fotliott  v.  Ogdm,  1  H.  BL  135. 

timg.  N.  C.  151 ;  Bradlaugh  v.  De  Bin,  L.  R.  5  C.  F.  473 ;  J 

r,  L.  R.  3  Q.  R  77  ;  airfe,  p,  450. 


LAd 


^  (a)   Wch 

Junes  V.  D 
ih)  I  Bii 

V.  Tucker,  £.  R.  3  Q< 

(c)  Westtake,  §  409.  W  -4«^«i  PP-  430-44I- 

{€)  Bradlaugh  v.  De  Bin,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  473 ;  ZeW  v.  TVdter,  L.  R.  3 

Q.  B.  77;  Trimhey  v.  Viynier,  i  Bing.  N.  C.  151 ;  (yCaUaghan  t.  Tko^ 

mond,  3  Tannt  81 ;  Innes  r.  Durdop,  8  T.  B.  595  ;  1^  te  Chaumeite  f. 

Bank  of  England,  2  B.  &  Ad.  385. 
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the  title  conferred  on  the  assignees  by  a  foreign  bankruptcy  Part  rv. 

assignment  is  accorded  a  like  recognition  in  an  English  ^^^^^^- 

court.(a)     And  where  two  out  of  three  syndics  of  a  Cap.  X. 


French  bankrupt  sued  in  England  on  a  cftose  in  action  of     BnrHeT 

the  bankrupt  without  joining  the  third,  it  was  held  that        

they  were  justified  in  doing  so  by  proof  that  the  French 
law  would  have  allowed  the  same  to  be  done.  "  The  pro-  Foreign 
perty  in  the  eflEects  of  the  bankrupt,"  said  Parke,  B., "  doe«  ^^fS^^- 
not  appear  to  be  absolutely  transferred  to  these  syndics  in 
the  way  that  those  of  a  bankrupt  are  in  this  country ;  but 
that  the  syndics  act  as  mandatories  or  agents  for  the 
creditors,  the  whole  three,  or  any  two  or  one  of  them, 
having  the  power  to  sue  for  and  recover  the  debts  in  their 
own  names.  This  is  a  peculiar  right  of  action  created  by 
the  law  of  that  country,  and  we  think  it  may  be  by  the 
comity  of  nations  enforced  in  this,  as  much  as  the  right  of 
foreign  assignees  or  curators,  or  foreign  corporations,  ap- 
pointed or  created  in  a  diflferent  way  from  that  which  the 
law  of  this  country  requires."(6)  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  a  strong  authority  against  regarding  the  deter- 
mination of  the  name  in  which  an  action  is  to  be  brought 
as  one  of  procedure  at  all,  and  that  it  is  difficult  in  the 
face  of  such  a  decision  to  distinguish  any  such  question 
from  the  general  one  of  title,  on  which  the  lex  fori  has  no 
claim  to  make  itself  heard. 

The  title  of  an  administrator  or  executor  under  a  foreign  Foreis^ 
grant  to  enforce  the  cJwses  in  action  of  the  deceased  in  ^""**^ 
England  is  not  recognised,  as  has  been  already  said,(c) 
nntil  administration  is  taken  out  here.  This  is,  however, 
for  a  different  reason.  A  foreign  administration  is  not 
regarded  as  transferring  or  assigning  any  movable  property 
except  that  actually  situate  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
law  which  grants  it,  and  a  foreign  administrator  who  has 

(a)  Ante,  pp.  308,  503. 

(b)  Mivon  v.  Furmval,  I  C.  M.  &  R.  277,  296  ;  4  Tyrwhitt,  751. 

\c)  Ante,  p.  269.  But  the  administrator  of  the  forum  of  the  domicil  can 
xecover  from  a  local  or  limited  administrator  any  halance  in  his  hands  of  the 
personal  estate  collected  hj  him :  Hames  v.  Hacon,  16  Ch.  D.  407 ;  8.  C.  on 
appeal,  18  Ch.  D.  347 ;  Be  la  Vie$ca  v.  Lubbock,  10  Sim.  629 ;  Enohin  v. 
JryUe,  10  U.  L.  C.  i  ;  ante,  p.  270. 
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not  obtained  an  English  grant  has  consequently  no  title 
at  all  to  the  choses  in  action  of  the  deceaaed  here.    An 
assignment  inter  vivos^  on  the  contrary,  is  intended  to 
operate  all  the  world  over,  and  claims  universal  recog- 
nition on  that  footing;  while  an  assignment  by  law  or 
bankruptcy  is  acknowledged  by  international  comity,  as 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  as  having  a  similar  e£Eect« 
The  right  of  a  husband  to  sue  in  his  wife's  name  with 
respect  to  the  movables  acquired  by  him  through  her  is 
referred,  upon  the  same  principle,  to  the  law  of  the  matri- 
monial domicil ;  to  which  the  intention  of  the  parties  must 
also  be  presumed  to  have  been  directed.(a)     So  when 
a  husband  and  wife  are  domiciled  in  a  country  where  the 
wife  has  no  equity  to  a  settlement,  an  English  Court  will 
order  payment  of  the  wife's  legacy  to  an  assignee  of  the 
husband  (b) — a  case  not  strictly  pertinent  to  the  present 
subject,  but  which  shows  in  a  strong  light  the  inability 
of  the  lex  fori  to  interfere  with  any  question  of  title.     So 
it  appears  that  a  feme  covert,  who  carries  on  business  in  a 
country  where  the  law  permits  her  to  do  so  as  a  sole 
trader,  may  sue  here  in  respect  of  transactions  entered 
into  in  that  character ;  but  that  husband  and  wife  cannot 
sue  here  as  partners  in  trade,  though  that  trade   was 
carried  on  under  a  law  which  recognised  such  partner- 
ship.(c)     The  distinction  is  perhaps  a  shadowy  one,  but 
seems  to  be  founded  on  the  view  that  the  right  of  a  feme 
covert  to  acquire  property  and   sue   for  it  in   any  court 
must  be  decided  by  the  law  under  which  she  lives,  but  that 
her  right  to  sue  jointly  with  her  husband  as  his  partner 
involves  a  question  of  the  misjoinder  of  parties,  which  is 
properly  a  matter  of  procedure  for  the  lex  fori.    It  may 
be  remarked,  in  reference  to  this  case,  that  the  custom 
of  the  City  of  London  which  allows  a  feme  covert  to  carry 
on  business  as  a  sole  trader  in  the  City  does  not  authorise 
her  to  sue  as  such  trader  in  any  but  the  City  of  London 

(a)  Dues  y.  Smith,  Jacob,  544 ;  Sawtfer  y.  Skute,  i  Anst.  63 ;  CampbeU 
V.  lfYeneh,s  Ves,  321. 

"'  Medormick  v.  Oarnett,  5  De  G.  M.  &  G.  278. 


Cosio  y.  De  Bernalea,  i  C.  &  P.  266 ;  Rj.  &  Moo.  102. 
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courts  ;(a)  so  that  it  does  not  really  purport  to  give  her  a     Part  IV. 
title  for  general  purposes  at  all.  Proceduke. 

(b)  Name  against  which  the  Action  is  to  he  brought. — It      ^ap.  X. 
is  quite  clear  tibiat  no  person  can  be  made  liable  by  the  lex     PartieJt. 

/ori^  as  an  incident  of  procedure,  who  would  not  have  been        

exposed  to  liability  by  the  proper  law  to  govern  the  act  or 
contract  in  respect  of  which  he  is  sued,  and  Us  connection 
with  it.  Thus  in  Oeneral  Steam  Navigation  Company  v. 
Ouillou,(b)  the  defendant,  who  was  sued  for  injury  done 
to  the  plaintiff's  ship  on  the  high  seas  by  a  vessel  of  which  Liability  to  be 
he  was  alleged  to  be  the  owner,  pleaded  that  the  real  ^^' 
owners  of  the  vessel  which  caused  the  collision  were  a 
French  society  or  company,  of  which  he  was  a  shareholder 
and  acting  director,  and  that,  by  the  law  of  France,  the 
defendant  was  not  responsible  for  or  liable  to  be  sued 
or  impleaded  individually,  or  in  his  own  name  or  person, 
in  respect  of  the  causes  of  action  alleged,  but  that  the 
said  company  alone,  by  their  said  style  or  title,  were 
responsible  for  and  liable  to  be  sued  and  impleaded  for 
the  said  causes  of  action.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this 
plea  could  have  been  construed  as  anything  but  a  denial 
that  the  defendant  was  personally  or  individually  liable 
at  all  by  French  law,  although  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
were  equally  divided  on  this  question  ;  but  the  true  prin- 
ciple by  which  such  cases  are  to  be  determined  is  no 
doubt  correctly  indicated  in  the  judgment.  ^'If  the 
defendant,"  said  Parke,  6.,  '^  was  not  liable  for  the  acts  of 
the  master  by  that  law  which  is  to  govern  the  case,  he 
has  a  good  defence  to  the  action.  For  the  defendant,  it  is 
contended  that  the  plea  means  to  aver  that  by  the  law  of 
France  he  was  not  liable  for  those  acts,  but  that  a  body 
established  by  the  French  law,  and  analogous  to  an  English 
corporation,  were  the  proprietors  of  the  vessel,  and  alone 

liable  for  the  acts  of  the  master If  such  be  the  true 

construction  of  the  plea,  we  are  all  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  a  good  defence  to  the  action.     On  the 


iss 


Beard  v.  WM,  2  B.  &  P.  98  ;  i  C.  &  P.  267,  d. 
M.  &  W.  877. 
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other  hand,  the  plaintiff  contends  that  the  plea  only  means 
that  in  the  French  conrt  the  mode  of  proceeding  wonld  be 
to  sue  the  defendant  jointly  with  the  other  shareholders  of 
the  company  under  the  name  of  their  association ;  and  if 
this  be  the  true  construction  of  the  plea,  we  all  concur  in 
the  opinion  that  the  plea  is  bad ;  for  it  is  well  established 
that  the  forms  of  remedies  and  modes  of  proceeding  are 
regulated  solely  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  action 
is  instituted — the  lex  fori;  and  it  is  no  objection  to  a  suit 
instituted  in  proper  form  here,  that  it  would  have  been 
instituted  in  a  different  form  in  the  court  of  the  country 
where  the  cause  of  action  arose,  or  to  which  the  defend- 
ant belongs."(a)  The  distinction  intended  appears  to  be, 
that  the  defendant,  if  not  personally  liable  at  all  by  the 
French  law,  could  not  be  made  so  by  the  lex  fori;  but 
that  if  in  France  he  was  under  a  joint  personal  liability 
with  the  other  members  of  the  association,  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  joined  as  defendants  would  be  immaterial, 
as  relating  to  a  question  of  procedure ;  and  this  was  the 
principle  afterwards  adopted  in  BvUock  v.  CairdQi)  by 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  In  that  case  the  action  was 
brought  against  a  single  defendant,  for  a  breach  of  an 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  plaintiff  and  C.  &  Co.; 
and  the  defendant  pleaded  that  there  was  a  trading 
partnership  or  firm,  domiciled  and  carrying  on  business  in 
Scotland  by  the  name  of  C.  &  Co.,  of  which  he  was  a 
member ;  that,  by  the  Scotch  law,  the  firm  was  a  distinct 
person  from  any  or  the  whole  of  the  individual  members, 
and  was  capable  of  maintaining  the  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor  separate  and  distinct  from  the  obligations  of  the 
partners  as  individuals,  and  of  holding  property,  and  of 
suing  and  being  sued  as  a  separate  person  by  the  name  of 
C.  &  Co. ;  that,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  defendant,  as 
a  partner  in  the  firm,  W^s  liable  to  the  plaintiffs  for  the 
satisfaction  of  any  judgment  which  might  be  obtained 
against  the  firm  or  the  whole  of  the  individual  members 


Oenerdl  Steam  Navigatum  Co.  v.  OuUlou,  ii  M.  &  W.  877,  895. 
L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  276. 
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jointly  for  any  breaches  of  the  agreement ;   and  that  it     Part  IV. 
was  a  condition  precedent    to  any  individnal  liability      ockdube. 
attaching  to  the  defendant,  as  an  individual  member  of     Oap.  X. 
the  firm  in  respect  of  the  agreement,  that  the  firm,  as      jbr#£«^ 
Buch   person,  or  the  whole  individual  partners  jointly,        — 
should  first  have  been  sned,  and  that  judgment  should 
have  been  recovered  against  the  firm  or  the  whole  of  the 
partners  jointly  ;  and  that  the  plaintiffs  had  not  sued  the 
firm  or  the  whole  of  the  partners   jointly,  or  recovered 
judgment  against  it  or  them.     It  was  held,  on  demurrer, 
that  all  the  matters  stated  in  the  plea  were  mere  matters 
of  procedure,  and  that  the  plea  was  bad,  Blackburn,  J., 
saying  that  the  non-joinder  of  the  other  members  of  the 
firm  might  be  a  bar  to  an  action  in  Scotland,  but  could 
only  amount  in  England  to  a  plea  in  abatement.(a)     So 
where  a  colonial  statute  gave  a  mode  of  proceeding  against 
a  colonial  banking  company  by  suing  their  chairman  as 
nominal  defendant,  and  enforcing  the  judgment  against  Local  provi- 
the  property  of  the  members,  and  judgment  had  in  fact  ^^^l  ^^^^^^ 
been  recovered  against  the  chairman  under  this  provision,  cedare. 
it  was  held  that  a  member  of  the  banking  company  might 
nevertheless  be  sued   individually  in  England.  (2>)     It  is 
true  that  it  was  said  in  the  judgment  that  the  colonial 
statute  was  merely  cumulative,  and  left  all  the  previous 
rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties  untouched ;  but  it  is 
submitted  that  the  decision  would  have  been  the  same 
even  if  the  colonial  statute  had  made  the  recovery  of 
judgment  against  the  chairman  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  fixing  any  liability  on  the  individual  members,  such  a 
provision  relating  merely  to  procedure,  and  only  indicating 
the  proper  mode  of  bringing  home  the  liability,  instead  of 
taking  it  away  altogether.    As  Lord  Campbell  expressed 
it,  such  an  act  imposed  no  new  liability,  but  only  regulated 
the  mode  in  which  the  existing  liability  should  be  judicially 
constituted.(c)     Such  provisions  clearly  do  not  affect  the 
right  of  the  creditor  to  pursue  his  remedy  here  in  the 

(a)  BuUoek  y.  Caird,  L.  B.  lo  Q.  B.  278. 

(6)  Bank  ofAuKtrdasia  v.  Harding^  9  C.  B.  661 ;  19  L.  J.  C.  P.  345. 

(c)  Bimk  of  Australasia  Y.  Nias,  16  Q.  B.  717,  734. 
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manner  provided  by  the  law  of  this  country ;  nor  will  any 
further  special  enactment,  regulating  the  manner  and 
conditions  of  executing  a  judgment,  so  obtained  against 
such  a  nominal  defendant,  upon  the  property  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  have  any  wider  operation  beyond 
the  tribunals  to  which  it  is  immediately  addressed.(a) 

(ii)  Time  within  which  the  Action  must  he  hrought. — 
Statutes  of  limitation  may  be  regarded  from  a  double 
point  of  view;  either  as  extinguishing  and  discharging 
the  right  of  action  altogether,  or  as  merely  suspending 
and  denying  a  remedy.  Nor  has  any  branch  of  private 
international  law  given  rise  to  greater  discussion  than  the 
attempt  to  decide  which  is  in  truth  their  proper  char- 
acter ;  whether  they  are,  in  short,  laws  which  govern  the 
inherent  liability  of  the  obligation,  or  rules  of  procedure 
dictated  by  the  lex  fori^  and  binding  in  that  forum  alone. 
They  may,  in  fact,  be  either.  It  is  competent  to  any 
Legislature  to  enact  that  rights  of  action,  not  put  in  force 
within  a  certain  time,  shall  be  absolutely  extinguished; 
and  such  an  enactment  will  have  a  right  to  claim  recog- 
nition in  any  tribunal,  whenever  a  contract  made  with 
reference  to  it  as  the  dominant  law(&)  shall  come  in 
question.  "I  should  be  much  inclined  to  hold,"  says 
Cockbum,  0. J.,  "  that  when  by  the  law  of  the  place  of 
contract  an  action  on  the  contract  must  be  brought  within 
a  limited  time,  the  contract  ought  to  be  interpreted  to 
mean,  ^  I  will  pay  on  a  given  day,  or  within  such  time  as 
the  law  of  the  place  of  contract  can  force  me  to  pay.'"(<j) 
That  this  dictum  does  not  express  the  English  law,  accord- 
ing to  the  current  of  authority,  is  admitted  by  the  learned 
judge  whose  opinion  is  quoted  in  the  same  judgment,  but 
if  for  the  last  phrase  were  substituted  the  words  "  within 
such  time  as  the  law  of  the  place  of  contract  provides  that 
any  obligation  shall  remain  valid  and  unextinguished,"  its 
authority  would  be  incontrovertible.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly decided  that  the  English  law  of  limitations  with 

a)  KeUaU  v.  Marshall,  i6  Q.  6.  241.  {b)  Ante,  p.  389. 

Harris  y.  QuinCy  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  653. 
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regard  to  obligations  and  movables  generally,  does  not  go  Pabt  IV. 

to  this  extent,  but  merely  fixes  a  limit  within  which,  in  *^^^"**^- 

an  English  courts  the  action  must  be  brought ;  and  that  Cap.  X. 


foreign  statutes  of  limitation,  framed  in   similar  terms,  Limitations. 
have  no  larger  effect,  (a)    The  English  statute  with  regard       -— 
to  real  property  (3  4&  4  Will.  IV.  c.    27),  on  the  other  Limitations, 
hand,  does  not  merely  bar  the  remedy,  but  extinguishes 
the  right.     The  lex  sUvs,  in  fact,  as  to  prescription  with 
regard  to  immovables,  exacts  universal  recognition.(2>) 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  interpretation  of  the 
English  statutes  of  limitation  has  met  with  severe  and 
pertinacious  criticism ;  and  Westlake,  in  particular,  at- 
tacked the  cases  which  had  been  decided  when  he  wrote, 
and  the  unhesitating  expression  of  the  opinion  of  Story  on 
the  subject,  with  considerable  energy.  He  considered  that 
"  the  opinion  which  refers  the  question  to  the  lexforiy  as 
one  of  procedure,  rests  upon  two  fallacies."  The  first  of 
these  alleged  fallacies  is  the  contention  that  the  breach  of 
the  contract  cannot  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  and  that  the  limitation,  therefore,  is  not 
of  the  nature  of  the  contract;  a  fallacy,  which  in  his 
opinion  is  due  to  a  confusion  between  the  interpretation 
of  the  contract  and  the  operation  on  it  of  the  lex  loci 
contractvs.  It  is,  however,  now  settled  that  the  operation 
of  the  lex  loci  on  the  contract,  no  less  than  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  contract  itself,  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  intention  of  the  parties.(c)  The  lex  loci  cannot, 
therefore,  operate  upon  the  contract  at  all  except  so  far  as 
it  was  intended  to  do  so  by  the  parties  when  they  entered 
into  the  contract ;  and  the  argument  that  what  they  did 
not  contemplate  or  intend  ought  not  to  be  governed  by 
that  law,  is  certainly  entitled  to  some  consideration.     The 


(o)  Harria  v.  Qtdne,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  653;  38  L.  J.  Q.  B.  331 ;  Pardo  v. 
Bingham^  L.  R.  4  Ch.  735 ;  39  L.  J.  Ch.  170 ;  Buckmahoyt  v.  mottiehund, 
8  Bl^.  P.  C.  36  ;  Lopez  ▼.  Buniem,  4  Moo.  P.  C.  300 ;  JBritisk  Linen  Co, 
V.  Drummona,  10  B.  &  C.  903 ;  Bvber  v.  Steiner,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  202 ;  2  C.  B. 

L ;  Chitty  on  Contracts,  loth  ed.  p.  741. 

h)  Per  Lush,  J.,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  658  ;   Pitt  v.  Laere,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  D.  295. 

c)  Lhifd  V.  Outbert,  L.  B.  i  Q.  B.  115 ;  ante,  p.  393 ;  and  cases  there 
cited. 
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se<!^nd  alleged  fallacy  is  the  distinction,  drawn  by  Lord 
Brougham  in  Don  v,  Lippmany(a)  by  which  most  of  the 
subsequent  decisions  have  been  swayed,  that  the  debt  may 
be  left  subsisting  and  owing,  though  the  remedy  is  denied. 
In  Westlake's  opinion,  there  is  little  or  no  meaning  in 
saying  that  a  debt  subsists  which  cannot  be  recovered. 
The  statutes  of  limitation  referred  to,  of  the  same  class  as 
the  English  statute  with  regard  to  personal  obligations, 
do  not,  however,  say  this.  They  simply  say  that  the  debt 
shall  not  be  recovered  in  the  courts  over  which  they  claim 
authority.  The  creditor  may  recover  his  debt  in  any  other 
court,  if  the  procedure  of  that  other  court  allows  him. 
There  are,  indeed,  other  ways  in  which  a  debt  may  be 
said  to  subsist,  though  it  cannot  be  put  in  suit.  It  may, 
for  example,  so  subsist  as  to  preserve  a  lien  on  the  goods 
of  the  debtor  until  it  is  satisfied,(2>)  or  so  as  to  cause 
the  right  of  action  to  revive  by  a  subsequent  promise. 
A  good  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  In  re 
JBmues,  StrcUhmore  v.  Vane,(c)  where  a  creditor  in  an  ad- 
ministration suit  was  allowed  to  retain,  without  bringing 
into  hotchpot,  the  proceeds  of  a  foreign  attachment  on 
foreign  assets  for  another  debt,  being  a  debt  barred  by  the 
English  Statute  of  Limitations,  but  not  by  the  foreign 
law.  It  is  obvious  that  for  this  purpose  the  English  Court 
must  have  recognised  the  existence  of  the  debt  in  question 
at  a  time  when  its  own  Statute  of  Limitations  could  have 
prevented  its  enforcement.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
have  recourse  to  such  considerations,  inasmuch  as  the  dis- 
tinct ground  upon  which  the  English  and  certain  other 
statutes  of  limitation  have  been  held  to  refer  to  procedure 
has  been  that  they  do  not  intend  or  purport  to  forbid 
the  cause  of  action  from  being  put  in  force,  after  the 
specified  term,  in  any  courts  except  their  own.  They  are 
commands  addressed  to  their  own  tribunals.  Did  they 
purport  to  be  more  than  this  they  would  cease  to    be 


(a)  5  CI.  &  F.  I,  i6. 

(b)  Speartt  v.  Hartley^  3  Esp.  81,  82  ;  Eiggim  v.  8oott,  a  B.  &  Ad.  413* 

(c)  W.  N.  1889,  p.  53- 
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rules  of  procedure  at  all,  and  would  absolutely  extinguish     Part  IV. 
such  rights  of  action  as  properly  came  within  their  juris-     ^^"^"''^' 
diction.(a)  Cap.  X. 

The  cases,(6)  therefore,  which  appeared  to  Westlake  in  Limitations, 

1858  insuflScient  to  do  more  than  leave  "  the  whole  sub-        

ject  still  open  for  the  higher  English  tribunals,"  have 
since  received  repeated  sanction;  and  it  is  now  estab- 
lished beyond  doubt  that  a  law  which  simply  prescribes 
the  time  within  which  a  cJiose  in  action  must  be  put  in 
force  relates  to  procedure  alone,  and  has  no  validity 
except  in  the  tribunals  to  which  it  belongs  and  is  ad- 
dressed.((;)  And  in  those  tribunals  it  applies  to  all 
contracts,  wherever  made;  and  to  all  parties,  whatever 
their  nationality  or  domicil.  Thus,  in  Pardo  v.  Bingham  Foreignere 
the  English  Statute  of  Limitations  was  held  to  apply,  ^^^J^^^*'^ 
though  the  debt  was  contracted  in  Venezuela,  where  the  limitations, 
debtor  and  creditor  were  both  resident  at  the  time  and 
afterwards.  '^  A  certain  period  is  fixed  by  the  statute," 
said  Lord  Hatherley,  "  which  binds  everybody  who  comes 
to  sue  before  this  forumJ\d)  And  where  a  statute  (5 
Geo,  IV.  c.  113,  s.  29)  provided  that  no  appeal  should 
be  allowed  from  any  sentence  of  any  Court  of  Admiralty 
unless  certain  preliminary  steps  were  taken  within  a  given 
time,  it  was  held  that  the  enactment  applied  to  foreigners 
as  well  as  to  British  subjects.  It  was  said,  in  the  judg- 
ment, that  although  the  British  Parliament  had  no  gene- 
ral power  to  legislate  for  foreigners  out  of  the  dominions 
and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown,  yet  it  could  by 
statute  fix  a  time  within  which  application  must  be  made 
for  redress  to  the  tribunals  over  which  it  had  authority  ; 
and  that  this  was  matter  of  procedure,  which  was  a  law  of 
the /orwm,  and  bound  in  that /on^m  all  mankind,  whether 

(a)  See  Weatlake,  Priv.  Int.  Law,  §§  250-253  ;  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws, 

{h)  British  Linen  Co.  v.  Drummond,  10  B.  &  C.  903  ;  Huber  v.  Steiner, 
2  Bing.  N.  C.  202  J  Don  y.  lAppman,  5  CI.  &  F.  I. 

(c)  Harris  v.  Quine,  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  653  ;  38  L.  J.  Q.  B.  331 ;  Pardo  v. 
Bingham,  L.  R  4  Ch.  735 ;  39  L.  J.  Ch.  170 ;  PUt  v.  Dacre,  L  R.  3  Ch.  D. 

Fcardo  v.  Bingham^  L.  R.  4  Cb»  735. 
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foreigners  or  subjects,  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  appellants 
or  respondents.(a)  So  exclusively  is  such  a  law  matter  of 
procedure,  that  a  foreign  judgment  declaring  that  a  claim 
is  barred  by  a  local  statute  of  limitations  is  no  bar  to  an 
action  in  the  tribunals  of  another  State  the  laws  of  which 
fix  a  longer  term  of  limitation  of  suit  on  the  original 
cause  of  action.(2>)  In  such  a  case,  the  maxim  ^^  nemo  bis 
debet  vexari  pro  eddem  caicsd''  does  not  apply,  the  plea  upon 
which  the  foreign  judgment  has  been  given  not  going  to 
the  merits  of  the  cause  of  action.  It  will  be  shown  sub- 
sequently that  this  condition  must  be  complied  with,  in 
order  that  a  foreign  judgment  should  be  set  up  as  a 
conclusive  bar  here.(c)  The  recent  case  of  In  re  Bowes^ 
Strathmorey.  Vane  (ct)  (cited  suprd)^  is  a  strong  illustration 
of  the  principle.  In  that  case  an  English  Court  recog- 
nised the  existence  of  a  debt,  which  was  barred  by  its  own 
Statute  of  Limitations,  so  far  as  to  allow  the  creditor,  who 
was  proving  against  the  same  estate  for  another  debt,  to 
retain  the  proceeds  of  a  foreign  attachment  for  the  statute- 
barred  debt  without  bringing  them  into  hotchpot. 

It  only  remains,  while  on  this  subject,  to  advert  to  a 
distinction  cited  with  approval  ifrom  Story  in  Huber  v. 
Steiner,{e)  between  cases  where  a  foreign  law  of  limita- 
tion is  merely  the  lex  loci  contractus,  and  those  in  which 
the  parties  have  resided  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law 
during  the  whole  period,  so  that  it  has  had  full  operation 
upon  the  case.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  Story 
adds  the  further  condition  that  the  law  should  be  one  which 
declares  that  the  claim  at  the  expiration  of  the  statutory 
period  shall  become  a  nullity,  and  not  merely  that  the 
remedy  shall  be  barred.  Unless  such  was  its  nature,  it 
is  clear  that  it  would  still  remain  a  law  of  procedure  only, 
and  that  the  additional  fact  of  the  parties  having  resided 
within  its  jurisdiction  would  not  give  it  greater  strength 

(a)  Lopez  v.  Buralem,  4  Moo.  P.  C.  300. 

(6)  Earris  v.  Quine,  L.  B.  4  Q.  R  653  5  38  L.  J.  Q.  B.  331  ;  1>oh  t. 
Lippman,  5  CI.  &  F.  i. 

(c)  Oarcias  v.  Ricardo,  14  Sim.  265  ;  14  L,  J.  Ch.  339 ;  infrh.  Chap. 
XI.  (cQ  W.  N.  1889,  p.  53.  («)  2  BiDg.  N.  C.  202. 
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or  wider  operation.    No  donbt  this  fact  would  be  an  addi-    Pabt  IV. 
tional  reason  for  admitting  the  universal  validity  of  the  ^«*|^"«*' 
law,  if  it  was  a  law  like  the  English  statute  which  limits     Cap.  X. 
suits  relating  to  immovables  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27),  which  j^nUtaHanr 

extinguished  the  right ;  but  it  has  been  already  said  that       

such  a  law  is  not  one  of  procedure  at  all,  and  claims 
universal  recognition  without  the  aid  of  any  additional 
considerations,  such  as  that  the  parties  have  resided  for 
the  full  period  within  its  jurisdietion. 

(iii.)  Mode  of  Suing  and  Enforcing  Process, — ^No  part 
of  the  subject  is  less  involved  with  considerations  of  the 
proper  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  law  which  created  the 
right  than  this ;  and,  accordingly,  no  part  of  it  is  to  be 
referred  with  less  hesitation  to  the  lex  fori  for  an  authori- 
tative decision.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  unnecessary  to 
multiply  authorities  for  the  proposition  that  the  ^^  forms 
of  remedies  and  modes  of  proceeding"  are  regulated 
solely  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  action  is  insti- 
tuted ;  (a)  but  it  may  be  more  useful  to  illustrate  it  by 
citing  a  few  examples  of  its  application.  How  far  it 
applies  to  the  question  of  the  reception  of  evidence,  or  of 
the  sufficiency  of  evidence  when  received  to  support  an 
action,  will  be  considered  subsequently ;  (b)  and  it  has 
already  been  shown  that  the  prescription  of  the  time 
within  which  an  action  must  be  brought  is  properly 
regarded  as  coming  under  the  same  general  rule.  That 
all  questions  of  priorities  between  creditors  depend  upon 
the  lex  fori  was  decided,  as  far  as  cases  of  bankruptcy  are 
concerned,  by  Ex  parte  Melbourne  just  cited ;  and  the  same 
rule  has  more  than  once  been  held  to  be  applicable  to 
administrations.(c)  Not  only  the  priority  of  a  creditor, 
but  in  some  cases  his  right  to  prove  his  debt  at  all,  may 
in  some  instances  be  decided  by  the  lex  fori.    The  former 

(a)  Ferguicn  t.  F^e,  8  CI.  &  F.  121  ;  Trimhey  v.  Vigmer,  1  BIng. 
N.  C.  151 ;  Oenered  Steam  NaoigaUon  Co,  ▼.  OuiUou,  11  M.  &  W.  877  ;  Se 
la  Vega  y.  Vianna^  i  B.  &  Ad.  284 ;  I^irdo  v.  Bingham^  L.  R.  6  £q.  485 ; 
Ex  parte  MeOwwm,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  64 ;  40  L.  J.  Bank.  65. 

(6)  InfrA,  p.  w, 

(c)  Fordo  V.  Bingham,  L.  R.  6  Eq.  485 ;  Cook  r.  Oregwn,  2  Drew.  286 ; 
PreiUm  v.  MdviUe,  8  CI.  &  F.  i. 
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Part  IV.     rules  of  English  baakruptcy  law^,  for  example,  wliich 

^fl^^"'   exclude  in  certain  cases  a  right  of  double  proof  against 

Oap*  X.      two  firms  to  which  the  same  individual  or  individualB 

'^        belong,(a)  tave  been  held  to  apply  to  a  creditor  attempting 

to  prove  under  an  English  bankruptcy,  after  proof  under 

what  was  tantamount  to  a  bankruptcy  in  the  Brazils ;  (b) 
and  the  fact  that  in  the  case  cited  the  bills  which  were 
the  subject  of  the  proof  had  been  accepted  in  England, 
though  mentioned  by  Tamer,  L.J.,  seems  immaterial. 
So  an  execution  creditor  who  attempts  in  a  foreign  court 
to  attach  and  sell  property  of  a  bankrupt  firm  actually 
situate  in  the  foreign  jurisdiction,  may  be  justified  by 
the  lex  fori  in  doing  so,  although  the  English  law  would 
not  have  permitted  it ;  and  the  assignees  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  firm,  who  has  become  bankrupt  in 
England,  cannot  compel  him  by  suit  in  England  to  refund 
what  he  has  recovered.(c)  It  seems  difficult,  indeed,  to 
suggest  any  true  principle  upon  which  such  an  inter- 
ference with  the  operation  of  the  lex  fori  and  sUtis  could 
be  warranted,  even  if  the  partnership  were  domiciled  and 
resident  in  England,  and  the  attached  property  alone  situate 
within  the  foreign  jurisdiction ;  though  any  Court  which 
can  give  the  creditor  his  full  distributive  share  of  the 
whole  partnership  property,  or  withhold  it  from  him,  can 
no  doubt  practically  obtaia  full  recognition  for  its  rules.(<2) 
Thus,  when  a  company  has  in  this  country  been  ordered 
to  be  wound  up,  judgment  creditors  who  are  in  this 
country  and  have  proved  under  the  winding  up  wUl  not 
be  allowed  to  attach,  or  retain  when  attached,  property 
in  India  belonging  to  the  company.(e)  The  subject  has 
already  received  some  conBideration.(/) 

(a)  Bat  866  now  the  Baakniptoj  Act,  1883  (46  &  47  Vict.  c.  52),  ■.  39, 
Bched.  n.  (18),  extending  thejprovisionB  of  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  134,  8.  153. 

(b)  JEx  parte  OoUkmid,  i  De  G.  &  J.  257,  285 ;  Ootdtmidy.  Qmmove, 
7  H.  L.  78}. 

(c)  Brietwood  v.  MiUer,  3  Mer.  279  ;  and  see  Stein*8  Ckue,  i  Boae,  462. 
(a)  Barker  y.  Ooodair,  11  Ves.  78 ;  Dutton  v.  Moriaan,  17  Yea.  201 ; 

I  Roie,  213 ;  Sill  ▼.  Worswick,  i  H.  Bl.  66$ ;  Hunter  v.  JPotU,  4  T.  R.  182. 
(0)  In  re  Oriental  Steam  Co,,  Ex  parte  Scinde  By,  Co.,  L.  R.  9  Ch.  557. 
(/)  Ante,  p.  307. 
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The  rule  that  set-off,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mere     Part  IV. 

matter  of  procedure,  not  of  the  substance  of  the  contract        ^"*** 

between  the  parties,  and  that  it  is  consequently  dependent     Cap.  X. 
on  the  lex  fori,  is  not  so  clearly  established.     It  is,  how-       ^7^ 

ever,  difficult  to  see  in  what  sense  it  can  be  said  to  be  „     

part  of  the  original  obligation,  that  the  defendant  in  an 
action  of  contract  should  be  able  to  defeat  part  of  the 
claim  against  him  by  setting  up  a  perfectly  distinct  claim 
of  his  own  against  the  plaintiff.  In  such  a  case,  each 
litigant,  plaintiff  and  defendant,  has,  strictly  speaking,  a 
chose  in  action  of  his  own;  and  a  chose  in  action  can  of 
its  own  nature  be  enforced  only  by  action..  The  law  of 
some  particular /ort^m  may  and  does  allow  the  defendant 
to  make  a  different  use  of  his  claim,  by  striking  a  balance 
between  it  and  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff;  but  that 
appears  to  be  a  privilege  conferred  by  the  lex  fori^  and 
in  no  sense  part  of  the  contract.  The  express  contract 
between  the  parties  may,  of  course,  provide  that  the  claim 
of  the  plaintiff,  when  it  arises,  should  be  set  against  a 
specified  demand  of  the  defendant ;  but  in  such  a  case 
the  defendant's  plea  is  not  really  one  of  set-off,  but  of  an 
express  term  of  the  original  contract.  The  point  was 
raised,  though  not  directly  decided,  in  Macfarlane  v. 
JNbrriSy(a)  where  Oockbum,  C.J.,  intimated  that  he  was 
inclined  to  take  the  view  indicated  above,  and  this 
dictum  has  been  since  followed.(ft)  The  most  recent 
American  authorities  are  to  the  same  effect.(c)  In  Allen 
V.  Kemble^{d)  which  has  been  cited  on  the  other  side  in 
support  of  the  proposition  that  the  right  of  set-off  is  really 
part  of  the  original  obligation,  there  was  no  conflict  be- 
tween the  lex  fori  and  the  lex  lad  contractus  at  all ;  and 
the  only  question  was  whether  the  contract  of  the  drawer 
of  a  bill  of  exchange  was  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  bill  was  drawn,  or  where  it  was  payable. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  lex  fori  can  never  confer 


(a)  2  B.  &  S.  783.  (&)  Meyer  v.  Dresser ,  33  L.  J,  C.  P.  289. 

(c)  See  Stoiy,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  575,  and  American  caaes  there  cit^ 
(7tl»  ed.)  (d)  6  Moo.  P.  C.  314. 
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a  right  of  action  which  had  no  existence  by  the  law  which 
was  properly  competent  to  create  the  obligation.  Thus 
it  has  been  already  said  that  a  tort,  to  be  actionable,  must 
be  actionable  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  com- 
mitted, as  well  as  by  the  law  of  the  tribQnal.(a)  Con- 
sequently, the  better  opinion  would  seem  to  be  that  an 
act  which  is  a  criminal  offence,  but  not  a  personal  tort,  by 
the  lex  loci,  cannot  be  the  ground  of  an  action  here,  though 
by  the  lex  fori  it  might  be  both.  It  is  true  that  Wight- 
man,  J.,  in  Scott  y.  Set/inour,(b)  intimated  an  opinion 
that  if  a  trespass  was  not  lawful  or  justifiable  by  the  law 
of  the  country  where  it  was  committed,  the  mere  fact  that 
no  personal  right  to  recover  damages  for  it  was  given  by 
that  law  would  not  deprive  the  person  aggrieved  of  the 
right  of  action  given  to  him  by  English  law,  at  any  rate 
when  both  the  parties  were  British  subjects.  This  dictum, 
however,  was  not  assented  to  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Court;  and  the  fallacy  involved  in  it  has  been  already 
pointed  out(c)  In  strict  accordance  with  the  principle 
here  advocated,  it  was  said  in  an  older  case  that  no  rule 
of  procedure  could  avail  to  give  a  personal  right  of  action 
against  a  contractor,  where  the  lex  loci  actus  recognised  no 
right  to  enforce  the  obligation  at  all  against  the  person  of 
the  party  sued;(<2)  and  though  this  case  has  been  dis- 
approved by  later  authorities,(^)  the  principle  that  the 
personal  or  real  nature  of  the  right  must  be  determined 
once  for  all  by  the  lex  loci  remains  unassailed.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  this  principle  will  be  better  understood 
when  the  cases  relating  to  process  and  execution  have 
been  considered. 

Process,  or  the  mode  and  proceedings  by  which  the 
judgment  and  decrees  of  any  tribunal  are  enforced, 
similarly  depends  upon  the  law  of  that  tribunal  alona(/) 
There  may,  however,  be  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  distin- 


ia)  Antt,  p.  479. 
c)  Ante,  p.  480. 


(h)  I  H.  &  C.  219. 


f. .    .  _  Melan  v.  Fitzjatnet,  i  B.  &  P.  138. 

e)  Imlav  y.  BUetfen,  2  East,  453. 
f)  Dela  Veaa  v.  Vianna,  i  A.  &  Ad.  284  ;  Don  ▼.  Lippman,  5  CL  & 
F.  I ;  Inday  t.  EOerfen^  2  East,  453 ;  BrettUot  y.  SoTuUm,  4  Scott,  201. 
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gnisliing  the  nature  of  the  original  liability  on  which  the     Past  IV. 
judgment  is  founded  fix)in  the  operation  upon  it  of  the  law  Pw>^"»«- 
of  a  foreign  Court  as  to  execution.    A  man,  for  example,     Cap.  X. 
who  contracts  a  debt  in  a  country  where  imprisonment     Procest. 

for  debt  is  unknown,  may  argue  with  some  plausibility       

that  his  contract  never  contemplated  the  alternative  of 
personal  confinement,  by  the  threat  of  which  the  law  of 
the  country  in  which  he  is  sued  attempts  to  hold  him  to 
his  bargain.  From  such  a  point  of  view,  it  would  appear 
inequitable  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
provisions  of  any  law  which  he  had  not  contemplated; 
but  there  is  a  fallacy  involved  in  this  aspect  of  the  subject 
altogether.  The  natural  incidents  of  the  contract,  fore- 
seen or  unforeseen,  are  properly  the  subjects  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties ;  and  in  adjudicating  upon  them  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  determine  what  the  con- 
tracting parties  contemplated,  or  to  what  law  they  in- 
tended to  refer.  Breach,  however,  is  not  a  natural  incident 
of  the  contract,  but  its  dissolution.  An  obligation,  it  is 
true,  remains ;  but  it  is  an  obligation  which  arises,  not  out 
of  the  intention  of  the  parties,  but  out  of  the  refusal  of 
one  of  them  to  carry  that  intention  into  effect.(a)  Con- 
sequently, with  the  incidents  of  breach,  and  the  remedies 
applicable  to  it,  the  intention  of  the  parties  can  have 
nothing  to  do.  The  fallacy  of  supposing  that  those  who 
contract  undertake  an  alternative  liability,  to  discharge 
their  promise  or  to  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  some  par- 
ticular law,  within  some  particular  time,  or  in  some  par- 
ticular way,  has  already  been  shown  in  treating  of  statutes 
of  limitation.(&)  Persons  who  contract  engage  simply 
to  perform  their  promise ;  and  if  they  fail  to  carry  out 
their  undertaking,  they  must  submit  to  the  control  of  any 
law  within  the  reach  of  which  they  happen  to  be  when  a 
remedy  is  sought.  To  break  a  contract  is,  in  truth,  an 
offence ;  or,  if  not  a  public  offence,  is  at  any  rate  a  per- 
sonal tort.  There  is  no  greater  reason  why  a  man  who 
fails  to  fulfil  a  promise  should  be  heard  to  object  to  any 
(a)  Don  T.  Ufpman,  5  a.  &  F.  i,  14.  (6)  Ante,  p,  508. 
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Part  IV.    law  which  properly  asserts  jurisdiction  over  him,  than  why 
Pbocbdubb.  ^  jj^j^  ^j^Q  injures  another  by  defamation  or  actual  assault 

Cap.  X.     should  do  the  same. 
~  IVoce$8.         "^^^  ^1®  question,  therefore,  which  must  in  such  cases 

be  decided,  is  whether  the  contractor  assumed,  by  his 

of  pereoMl*^  agreement,  a  personal  liability  or  not.  If  he  intended  to 
liability.  bind  his  person  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise — and  all 
personal  undertakings  must  necessarily  be  taken,  in  the 
absence  of  anything  to  the  contrary,  to  have  that  effect — 
then  every  tribunal  under  whose  jurisdiction  he  may 
come  will  enforce  that  personal  liability  in  its  own  way. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  his  person,  according  to  his  intention 
and  the  competent  lex  corUractvSj  was  never  bound  at  all, 
then  no  foreign  law  can  impose  a  personal  liability  for  the 
breach  or  non-fulfilment  of  what  was  never  a  personal 
undertaking.(a)  Thus  in  Mdan  y.  Fitzfames  the  defend- 
ant was  held  to  bail  in  England  on  an  instrument  entered 
into  in  France,  by  which  his  property  only,  and  not  his 
person,  was  according  to  the  law  of  France  made  liable, 
and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ordered  the  bail-bond  to 
be  delivered  up  and  cancelled  on  the  defendant  entering 
a  common  appearance,  ''  The  defendant  is  held  to  bail," 
said  Eyre,  C.  J.,  '^  on  a  contract  made  in  France,  the  nature 
of  which  we  must  learn,  not  from  the  face  of  the  instru- 
ment, but  from  evidence.  If  it  appears  that  this  contract 
creates  no  personal  obligation,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
sued  as  such  by  the  laws  of  France,  there  seems  to  be  fair 
ground  on  which  the  Court  may  interpose  to  prevent  a 
proceeding  so  oppressive  as  a  personal  arrest  in  a  foreign 
country,  at  the  commencement  of  a  suit,  in  a  case  which, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  at  present,  authorises  no  proceeding 
against  the  person  in  the  country  in  which  the  transaction 
passed.  If  there  could  be  none  in  France,  in  my  opinion 
there  can  be  none  here.  I  cannot  conceive  that  what  ia 
no  personal  obligation  in  the  country  in  which  it  arises 
can  ever  be  raised  into  a  personal  obligation  by  the  laws 

(a)  Melan  v.  FU*jame$,  i  R  &  P.  138 ;  Talleyrand  v.  Boulanger,  3  Vea. 
447  ;  -0«  te  Vega  v.  Vianna,  i  B.  &  Ad.  2S4. 
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of  another.  If  it  be  a  personal  obligation  there,  it  mu6b  Past  IV. 
be  enforced  here  in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  law  of  **^^^""- 
this  country ;  but  what  the  nature  of  the  obligation  is  Oap,  X. 
must  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  Procesi. 
was  entered  into,  and  then  this  country  will  apply  it»  — 
own  law  to  enforce  it,"(a)  It  should  be  remarked  that 
Heath,  J.,  dissented  from  the  above  view,  but  only  on  the 
ground  that  the  contract  sued  on  was  in  his  opinion  a 
personal  one,  and  that  the  question  of  arrest  was  therefore 
merely  one  of  remedy.  On  the  assumption  that  the  con- 
tract was  not  a  personal  promise  by  French  law,  but  a 
mere  hypothecation  of  property,  the  decision  was  no  doubt 
right;  but  that  the  view  taken  by  Heath,  J.,  was  in 
reality  more  consonant  to  the  facts  of  the  case  appears 
from  the  opinion  which  Lord  EUenborough  intimated  in 
Irrday  v.  Mleafen^(b)  and  from  the  later  decision  in  De  la 
Vega  v.  Vianna^{c)  which  may  be  regarded  as  having 
settled  the  law  on  the  subject.  In  Don  v.  LippriULn  (d) 
the  general  principles  applicable  to  such  cases  were  stated 
with  much  clearness  by  Lord  Brougham :  ^'  The  contract 
being  silent  as  to  the  law  by  which  it  is  to  be  governed, 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  lex  lod  corUractus 
should  be  considered  at  the  time  the  rule  {se.  of  the 
remedy),  for  the  parties  could  not  suppose  that  the  cont 
tract  might  afterwards  come  before  the  tribunals  of  a 
foreign  country.  But  it  is  otherwise  when  the  remedy 
actually  comes  to  be  enforced.  The  parties  do  not  neces^ 
sarily  look  to  the  remedy  when  they  make  the  contracts 
They  bind  themselves  to  do  wluvt  the  law  they  live  under 
requires;  but  as  they  bind  themselves  generally,  it  may 
be  taken  as  if  they  had  coAtemplated  the  possibility  of 

enforcing  it  in  another  country Not  only  tiie  prin* 

ciples  of  the  law,  but  the  known  course  of  tiie  Courts, 
renders  it  necessary  that  the  rules  of  precedent  should  be 
adopted,  and  that  the  parties  should  take  the  law  ds  they 
find  it,  when  they  come  to  enforce  their  contract 


(a)  Mdan  y.  FU^ames,  I  B.  &  P.  138,  141  ;  and  me  Talleyrand  y.Bou* 
anger,  3  Ves.  <i47.  (6)  2  East,  453. 

{€)  I  B.  &  Ad.  284.  W  S  CI.  &  F,  1, 13. 
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Past  IV.    The  distincfcion  which  exists  &8*to  the  principle  of  applying 

Pbocbduu.  ^^  remedy,  exists  with  even  greater  force  as  to  the  practice 

Gap.  X.     of  the  Conrts  when  the  remedy  is  to  be  enforced.    No  one 

j^^^ceu.   '  ^^^^  ^7  ^^tj  because  the  contract  has  been  made  abroad, 

the  form  of  action  known  in  the  foreign  court  must  be 

pursued  in  the  courts  where  the  contract  is  to  be  enforced, 
or  the  other  preliminary  proceedings  of  those  Courts  must 
be  adopted^  or  that  the  rules  of  pleading,  or  the  curial 
practice  of  the  foreign  country,  must  necessarily  be  fol- 
lowed  No  one  will  contend  in  terms  that  foreign 

rules  of  evidence  should  guide  us  in  such  cases ;  and  yet 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  avoid  that  principle  in  practice,  if  you 
once  admit  that  though  the  remedy  is  to  be  enforced  in 
one  country,  it  is  to  be  enforced  according  to  the  laws 
which  govern  another  country  ."(a) 

It  may  be  convenient  to  state  under  this  head  the  rules 
of  the  English  Courts  with  reference  to  the  service  of 
writs  or  notices  of  writs  out  of  the  jurisdiction. 

Until  the  passing  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act, 
1852,  there  was  no  provision  for  the  service  of  any  writ  or 
process  outside  the  jurisdiction,  and  though  the  i8th  sec- 
tion of  that  Act  remedied  the  defect,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
were  expressly  exempted  from  its  provisions.  The  original 
.Order  (Order  xi.)  in  the  Judicature  Rules,  framed  on  the 
passing  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1875,  removed  this  distinc- 
tion ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  this  Order  in 
its  present  revised  form,  that  in  favour  of  persons  *'  domi- 
ciled or  ordinarily  resident  in"  Scotland  or  Ireland  the 
older  practice  is  preserved.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  is  an  interference  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  law^  and,  apart  from  statute,  no 
Court  has  power  to  allow  it.(i) 

Order  XL  r.  i,  in  its  existing  form,  provides  as  follows : — 

"  Order  xi.  r.  i.  Service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
writ  of  summons  or  notice  of  a  writ  of  summons  may  be 
allowed  by  the  Court  or  a  judge  whenever — 

(a)  Per  Lord  &oag1i«m,  ib  Dony.IAppman,  5  CI.  &  F.  i,  13,  14. 
(h)  Be  Buifidd,  32  Ch.  D.  123 ;  Be  Mmtghan,  22  W.  IL  748. 
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"  (a)  The  whole  subject-matter  of  the  action  is  land    Part  IV. 
situate  within  the  jurisdiction  (with  or  without      <>c|^"««« 
rents  or  profits)  ;  or  Cap.  X. 

"  (b)  Any  act,  deed,  will,  contract,  obligation,  or  liability,      Bvee»s. 

affecting  land  or  hereditaments  situate  within       

the  jurisdiction,  is  sought  to  be  construed, recti- 
fied, set  aside,  or  enforced  in  the  action ;  or 

"  (c)  Any  relief  is  sought  against  any  person  domiciled 
or  ordinarily  resident  within  the  jurisdiction ;  or 

''  (d)  The  action  is  for  the  administration  of  the  personal 
estate  of  any  deceased  person  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  domiciled  within  the  juris- 
diction; or  for  the  execution  (as  to  property 
situate  within  the  jurisdiction)  of  the  trusts  of 
any  written  instrument,  of  which  the  person  to 
.be  served  is  a  trustee,  which  ought  to  be  executed 
according  to  the  law  of  England ;  or 

"  (e)  The  action  is  founded  on  any  breach  or  alleged 
breach  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  contract, 
wherever  made,  which,  according  to  the  terms 
thereof,  ought  to  be  performed  within  the  juris- 
diction, unless  the  defendant  is  domiciled  or 
ordinarily  resident  in  Scotland  or  Ireland ;  or 

'^  (f)  Any  injunction  is  sought  as  to  anything  to  be  done 
within  the  jurisdiction,  or  any  nuisance  within 
the  jurisdiction  is  sought  to  be  prevented  or  re- 
moved, whether  damages  are  or  are  not  also 
sought  in  respect  thereof ;  or 

'^  (g)  Any  person  out  of  the  jurisdiction  is  a  necessary 
or  proper  party  to  an  action  properly  brought 
against  some  other  person  duly  served  within 
the  jurisdiction." 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  rule,  it  has  been 
held  that  Order  xi.  r.  i,  applies  equally  to  the  service  of 
a  writ  of  summons  and  of  notice  of  a  writ  of  summons, 
the  service  required  in  each  case  being  the  same.(a) 

By  r.  6  of  the  same  Order,  when  the  defendant  is  neither 

(a)  SeoU  Y.  Wax  Candle  Co.,  i  Q.  B.  D.  404,  and  Order  zi.  r.  7. 
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Pakt  IV.  a  British  aabject  nor  in  British  dominians,  notice  of  the 
"^"^""^  writ,  and  not  the  writ  itself,  is  to  be  served  on  him.  And 
Cai'.  X.  where  a  writ  itself  is  served  npon  a  foreigner  not  in 
Proceu.  British  dominions  (in  violation  of  the  rule),  the  service  is 
a  nullity,  aad  not  a  mere  irr^pilarity,  so  that  all  subse- 
quent proceedings  will  be  set  aside.(a)  In  such  a  case, 
it  appears,  from  the  authorities  just  cited,  that  the  de- 
fendant himself  may  come  to  the  English  Court  and  apply 
by  summons  to  set  tiie  proceedings  aside,  though  it  might 
imperil  his  position  if  he  first  appeared  to  the  writ.  It 
is  the  logical  complement  of  r.  6  that  either  a  British 
subject  in  foreign  dominions  or  a  foreigner  in  British  do- 
minions may  be  served  with  a  writ  itself.(i)  It  would 
seem  that  third-party  notices  and  counter-claims,  being 
governed  by  the  rules  applicable  to  the  service  of  writs, 
may  be  served  out  of  the  jurisdiction  with  leave  under 
Order  xi.  r.  i.(c)  But  an  ^'  originating  summons "  in  the 
Chancery  Division  cannot  be  so  served.(e2)  Nor  is  there 
power  to  serve  on  a  bankrupt  who  is  resident  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  actually  out  of  the  jurisdiction  at  the  time,  an 
order  for  his  attendance  for  his  public  examination.(e) 
The  general  rule  is  stated  by  Lord  Esher,  in  the  case  just 
cited,  as  being  that,  when  the  Legislature  has  enacted 
that  a  thing  is  to  be  done  by  one  of  the  Queen's  Courts, 
the  meaning  priTnd  fiwU  is  only  that  the  Court  may  do  that 
thing  within  the  Queen's  dominions.  It  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful whether  the  learned  judge  did  not  xnean  within  that 
part  of  the  Queen's  dominions  which  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court.     Service  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  the 

(a)  EemUon  t.  Ftibre,  21  Q.  B.  D.  6 ;  BoyU  t.  Socket^  39  Gh.  D.  249 ; 
Pre9U>n  v.  Lamont^  i  Ex.  D.  361. 

(&)  Fowler  v.  Bargtcw^  20  Ch.  D.  246 ;  Ortalt  AuslraUan  Co.  ▼.  Mar- 
tin, 5  Ch.  D.  I ;  iWZey  t.  Can^hauten,  10  Ch.  D.  550;  SpUlery,  Brit^ 
13  Q.  B.  D.  96  ;  Bacon  v.  Turner,  3  Ch.  D.  275. 

(c)  Duhout  V.  Macj>her9on,  23  Q.  B.  D.  ^i  ;  Swansea^  cfic,  O9.  ▼.  Dun- 
can, I  Q.  B.  D.  6a8  ;  Order  xn.  r.  48 ;  Order  zxi.  r.  12. 

{a)  Be  Busfield,  32  Ch.  D.  123.  See  as  to  petitions,  &c.,  the  ADnnal 
Ptactice,  Order  xi.  r.  I,  notes  pp.  230,  8q, ;  and  on  the  eenend  principles, 
see  Lenders  t.  Anderson,  12  Q.  B.  D.  56  ;  ffewitson  v.  Fabre  21  Q.  &  D. 
6  ;  and  Be  Busfield,  suprd. 

(e)  In  re  Wendt,  22  Q.  B.  D.  733. 
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colonies  is  seryice  out  of  the  jurisdiction  within  Order  xi.    -Part  IV. 
r.  i.(a)  Procbdoee. 

(iv.)  Evidence  Tiecessary  and  admissible  to  support  an     Cap.  X. 
Action. — ^This  branch  of  the  subject  has  been   already      jp^ocf. 

considered  when  treating  of  formalities,  and  it  is  nn-       

necessary  to  do  more  here  than  recapitulate  the  con- »ovenied  by 
elusions  arrived  at.  The  lex  fori  decides  all  questions  ^/<»^*- 
relating  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence ;  but  if  the  evi- 
dence, when  admitted,  goes  to  show  that  no  obligation 
was  ever  validly  created  by  the  lex  lod,  and  not  merely 
that  the  obligation,  though  duly  created,  could  not  have 
been  proved  in  the  foreign  tribunal,  the  rules  of  the  forum 
as  to  procedure  will  not,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  create 
an  obligation  where  none  existed  before.(&)  Similarly, 
when  the  lex  fori  demands  a  particular  kind  of  evidence 
to  support  a  particular  kind  of  contract,  no  obligation 
arising  from  such  a  contract  can  be  recognised,  although 
it  may  in  the  first  instance  have  been  validly  created  by 
the  lex  loci  actuSy  and  could  be  put  in  suit  in  a  foreign 
court.  The  English  Statute  of  Frauds  has  accordingly 
been  held  to  apply  to  contracts  made  abroad,  and  sued 
upon  here.(c)  The  necessity  of  distinguishing  between 
the  formalities  preliminary  to  the  validity  of  the  contract, 
and  those  preliminary  to  the  enforcement  of  the  remedy 
in  the  country  where  it  was  made,  will  be  seen  from  the 
case  of  Ex  parte  Metboum^id)  which  has  been  already 
cited ;  and  it  is  plain  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove 
the  former  in  every  tribunal,  while  the  latter  will  be 
dispensed  with  everywhere  but  in  the  courts  of  the  locus 
celd)rationis. 

The  law  on  this  Subject  has  been  briefly  expressed  by 
Lord  Brougham  in  Bain  v.  Whitehaven  and  Fumess 
MaUway  Company.{e)  Whether  a  witness  is  competent 
or  not ;  whether  a  certain  matter  requires  to  be  proved  by 

(o)  Cf.  Be  ButfiMy  32  Ch.  D.  123 ;  wipnk,  p.  328. 
{h)  Bristcw  ▼.  SequeviUe,  5  Ex.  275,  279;  ^&e»  t.  Hodgton^  7  T.  R. 
241 ;  Clegg  ▼.  Levy^  2  Camp.  166. 

(cj  Leroux  t.  Brawn,  12  C.  B.  801 ;  Acebal  ▼.  Lemt,  10  Bing.  376. 
(flt)  L.  R.  6  Ch.  64.  (e)  3  H.  L  C.  i,  19. 
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Past  IV. 

PSOGBDUBS. 

Cap.  X. 
Proof. 


Foreign  facte 
— how  proved 


Proof  of 

foreign 

docmnente. 


Proof  of 
foreign  law. 


wrifang  or  not ;  whether  certain  evidence  proves  a  certain 
fact  or  not :  that  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
countiy  where  the  question  arises,  where  the  remedy  ia 
sought  to  be  enforced,  and  where  the  Court  sits  to  enforce 
it.  It  would  seem,  however,  where  evidence  is  taken  in 
one  country  in  aid  of  a  suit  or  action  elsewhere,  either 
on  ordinary  commission  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  local 
Courts  (as  in  cases  under  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  1 13,  infrd),  that 
the  prevailing  law  must  be  the  law  of  the  country  where 
the  suit  is  actually  pending  for  which  the  evidence  is 
taken,  as  being  the  true  forum.(a) 

(v.)  Froof  of  Facts  peculiarly  Foreign, — ^The  amount  of 
evidence  necessary  to  support  a  right  of  action  in  any 
particular  tribunal,  and  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence 
offered  for  that  purpose,  being  thus  determined  by  the 
lex  fori^  it  remains  to  consider  what  kind  of  evidence 
is  required  by  the  Comrt  when  investigating  certain 
peculiarly  foreign  facts.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
ordinary  rules  of  evidence  apply  indiscriminately  to  the 
proof  of  res  gestce  and  other  incidents  relevant  to  the  cause 
of  action,  wherever  they  may  have  taken  place ;  but  it  is 
not  equally  apparent  what  rules  apply  to  the  proof  of 
foreign  documents,  or  of  foreign  law.  First,  with  regard 
to  foreign  documents,  it  is  clear  that  the  Court  must  have 
the  evidence  of  a  translator;  a  translator  being,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  a  witness  as  to  the  meaning 
and  also  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  words.(i) 
Next,  it  must  have  evidence,  adduced  by  foreign  experts 
if  necessary,  of  the  meaning  of  any  words  whidb  are  of 
a  technical  description,  or  which  have  a  peculiar  meaning, 
different  from  that  which,  if  literally  translated  into  our 
language,  they  would  bear.  If  the  instrument  is  not  only 
written  in  a  foreign  language,  but  to  be  controlled  by  a 
foreign  law,(c)  according  to  any  of  the  principles  already 
laid  down,  then  if  there  is  any  principle  of  construction 

Cockbam.  CJ.,  in  DeaiUa  ▼.  Felt,  40  L.  T.  Bep.  423. 
Y.  Phmifs,  10  H.  L.  C.  624,  639. 

law  to  goTem  the  conBtmotion  of  foreign  oontrscia, 
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applicable  to  that   document   by  such   foreign   law,  the     Pabt  IV. 
foreign  law  on  this  point  must  be  proved  in  the  manner  ^^^'^p^^- 
which  will  be  shown  below.     The  judge  "  has  not  organs     Cap.  X. 
to  know  and  to  deal  with  the  text  of  the  foreign  law,  and      ^i^, 

therefore  requires  the  assistance  of  a  lawyer  who  knows       

how  to  interpret  it."(a)  The  witnesses  having  supplied 
the  judge  with  these  facts,  they  must  retire  and  leave  his 
sufficiently  informed  mind  to  his  own  proper  office— -that 
of  ascertaining  for  himself  the  intention  of  the  parties ; 
or,  in  other  words,  of  construing  the  instrument  in  ques- 
tion.(&)  So,  if  there  is  a  foreign  custom  which  affects 
the  construction  of  a  foreign  document,  witnesses  must 
be  heard  to  explain  what  the  custom  is,  as  evidence  is 
received  of  customs  in  respect  of  trade  matters,  before 
the  judge  can  pronounce  on  the  proper  effect  to  be 
given  to  it.(e)  But  the  foreign  document,  though  con- 
strued according  to  the  foreign  law  to  which  it  is  gene- 
rally subject,  and  explained  by  reference  to  foreign  facts, 
is  only  admissible  in  evidence,  as  has  been  said,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  lex  foriy  and  no  foreign  law  will  avail 
to  make  that  primary  evidence  in  a  foreign  court  which  is 
secondary  evidence  according  to  the  law  of  procedure 
which  is  there  followed.(c?)  Where,  however,  a  parti- Proof  of 
cular  value  is  given  by  the  foreign  law  to  a  foreign  docu-  d^iments. 
ment  as  proof  of  a  fact  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  law, 
the  same  weight  will  be  given  to  it  in  any  other  tribunal, 
when  the  foreign  law  is  proved  to  its  satisfaction.  Thus, 
where  it  was  desired  to  prove  a  marriage  in  France  which 
was  celebrated  before  the  Bevolution,  {uid  it  was  proved 
by  French  advocates  that  registers  of  marriage  were  kept 
at  Lille  by  official  authority,  and  that  those  registers  were 
authentic  documents  both  before  and  since  the  Bevolution, 
properly  authenticated  copies  of  these  were  admitted  to 
prove  the  marriage.(e)    And  in  a  more  modem  case  a 

(a)  Per  Lord  Broagbam  in  the  Sunem  Peerage  Case,  ii  GL  &  F.  115. 
(h)  Di  Sora  t.  PhiUvM,  10  H.  L.  C.  624,  639. 

(c)  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Mostyn  t.  FdlmgaB,  Cowp.  174 ;  i  Sm.  L.  C. 
677.  (d)  Brown  t.  Tkondon^  6  A.  &  E.  185. 

(e)  Biddulph  v.  Lord  Camoy$,  cited  by  Keating,  J.,  29  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  58. 
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Past  IV .    docQment  was  tendered  to  prove  a  marriage  in  Chili,  which 

KocEDURB.   purported  to  be  an  extract  from  a  register  of  marriages, 

^^'  ^»      signed  hy  the  curate-rector  of  the  Chilian  church  where 

Proof.       i^  ^^  solemnised.    The  signature  was  duly  verified  by  a 

public  notary,  and  certified  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 

the  British  consul.  On  proof  being  adduced  that  a  regis- 
ter was  kept  l^  the  curate-rector  of  every  church  in  Chili 
of  the  marriages  solemnised  in  it,  and  that  certificates 
of  marriages  such  as  that  tendered  were  received  in  the 
Chilian  courts  as  evidence  of  the  marriage  which  they 
purported  to  certify,  the  document  was  received  to  prove 
the  marriage  in  queBtion.(a)  But  a  copy  of  a  foreign 
judgment,  certified  in  a  similar  manner,  will  not  be  entitled 
to  reception  here,  every  tribunal  being  of  course  entitled 
to  lay  down  for  itself  the  manner  in  which  it  will  teke 
cognizance  of  the  decrees  of  a  foreign  court.(6)  It  is  now 
provided  by  statute  that  all  judgments,  decrees,  orders,  or 
other  judicial  proceedings  of  any  court  of  justice  in  any 
foreign  Stete  or  in  any  British  colony,  and  all  other 
affidavits,  pleadings,  and  other  legal  documents  filed  or 
deposited  in  any  such  court,  may  be  proved  in  any  court 
of  justice,  or  before  any  person  having  by  law  or  by 
consent  of  parties  authority  to  hear,  receive,  and  examine 
evidence,  either  by  examined  copies,  or  by  authenticated 
copies  purporting  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  court 
to  which  the  original  belongs,  or,  in  the  event  of  such 
court  having  no  seal,  to  be  signed. by  the  judge  or  one  ci 
the  judges  of  the  said  court;  and  that  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  prove  the  seal  or  signature  with  which  such 
authenticated  copy  purports  to  be  sealed  or  signed.(<;) 
Similar  provisions  are  contained  in  the  same  statute  for 
the  proof  of  proclamations,  treaties,  and  other  foreign  acts 
of  Stete. 

The  common  practice  of  taking  evidence  abroad  by 
means  of  a  commission  clothed  with  the  authority,  not  of 

(a)  Abbott  ▼.  AbboU,  20  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  57. 

ih)  Appleton  v.  Lord  Brayhrodke^  6  M.  &  S.  34 ;  and  see  9  Moi3.  66. 
e)  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99,  8.  7. 
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the  tribunal  or  Government  in  the  country  where  the     Past  IV. 

evidence  is  taken,  but  of  the  tribunal  requiring  such  ^<^^^^«^- 

evidence,  is  not  regarded  with  uniform  approval.     In      Cap.  X. 

some  States  municipal  laws  exist  which  prohibit    the      ^^^y 

administration  of  an  oath,  the  taking  of  evidence,  or  the        

exercise  of  any  function  that  could  be  called  judicial  by 

any  persons  other  than  the  officers  of  the  local  tribunals. 

This  is  a  matter  which  of  course  every  State  has  a  right  to 

regulate  for  itself,  and  does  not  involve  any  principle  of 

international  law,  though  such  regulations  may  often  inter^ 

pose  practical  difficulties  in  the  examination  of  witnesses 

abroad.(a)     By  an  English  statute  (19  &  20  Vict.  c.  113) 

(printed  in  the  appendix  to  this  chapter)  jurisdiction  is 

given  to  the  English  courts,  or  to  any  judge  thereof,  to 

order  the  examination  upon  oath  before  a  commissioner  of 

any  witness  within  the  jurisdiction,  upon  application  for 

that  purpose  (by  summons  at  chambers),  in  aid  of  any 

civil   or  commercial   suit  in  a  foreign  country,  without 

any  writ  being  issued  or  other  proceedings  taken  in  the 

English  court.     Provision  is  made   for  compelling  the 

attendance  of  witnesses ;  and  false  evidence  given  upon 

such  an  examination  is  made  perjury  (s.  3).    Though  it 

does  not  appear  that  much  use  has  been  made  of  this 

statute,  it  has  been  resorted  to  in  the  Divorce  Court(6) 

It  would  appear  that,  in  such  cases,  questions  as  to  the 

admissibility  of  evidence  would  be  decided  by  the  law  of 

the  country  where  the  suit  was  pending,  which  is  the  real 

forwm„{c) 

The  proof  of  foreign  law  is  mainly  controlled  by  the  Proof  of 

foreign  law. 


(a)  In  1886  this  right  was  practically  asserted  in  Glermanj,  and  proceed- 
Uy  taken  there  against  Mr.  A.  B.   Kempe,  an  £n 
id  been  appointed  to  take  OTidence  on  oommissii 
Lign  uonrt  of  Justice.     As  to  the  persons  before  whom 
fbr^'the  ProMto  Division  are  to  be  taken  abroad  where  the  local  law  forbids 


the  administration  of  an  oath  by  a  British  consul,  see  In  the  Goods  of 
F<xw€U8,  9  P.  D.  241,  and  21  &  22  Viot.  0.  05,  s.  31.  For  an  analogous 
instance  when  an  affidavit  has  been  admitted  without  having  been  sworn 
beibre  a  consul  (under  15  &  16  Viot.  c.  86,  s.  22),  see  LyU  t.  Elwood^ 
15  Bq.  67. 

(6)  See,  e.fir.,  Hutchins  v.  HuUhin$^  L.  R.  i  P.  &  D.  153;  Simpson  ▼. 
Ecmard,  W.  N.  1887,  p.  115. 

(e)  DessiOa  ▼.  Fde,  44  L.  T.  Bep.  423. 
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Pabt  IV.     principle  that  the  law  of  a  foreign  State  is  a  fact  which 

aocEDUBiu  j^^^  ^  established  by  evidence  like  any  other,  and  of 

Cap.  X.      which  no  tribunal  or  judge  has  a  right  to  take  judicial 

Ptoof.       notice.   No  judicial  knowledge  or  discernment  is  attributed 

to  a  judge  in  such  a  matter ;  and  if  proper  proof  of  a 

foreign  law  is  not  adduced,  the  Court  must  proceed 
according  to  the  law  of  England.(<()  All  that  can  be 
required  of  a  tribunal  adjudicating  on  a  question  of  foreign 
law  is  to  receive  and  consider  all  the  evidence  as  to  it 
which  is  available,  and  band  fide  to  determine  on  that,  as 
well  as  it  can,  what  the  foreign  law  is.  If  from  the  imper- 
fect evidence  produced  before  it,  or  its  misapprehension  of 
the  effect  of  that  evidence,  a  mistake  is  made,  it  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  but  the  tribunal  is  free  from  blame.(i) 
The  judge  "  has  not  organs  to  know  and  to  deal  with  the 
text  of  the  foreign  law,  and  therefore  requires  the  assist- 
ance of  a  lawyer  who  knows  how  to  interpret  it. "(c)  How 
far  the  function  of  the  judge  is  limited  to  the  reception  of 
this  evidence  and  this  assistance  is  perhaps  not  wholly 
free  from  doubt.  It  was  said  by  Lord  Langdale,  that 
though  a  knowledge  of  foreign  law  is  not  to  be  imputed 
to  the  judge,  there  may  be  imputed  to  him  a  knowledge 
of  the  general  art  of  reasoning ;  and  that  there  may  there- 
fore be  cases  in  which  the  judge  may,  without  impropriety, 
take  upon  himself  to  construe  the  words  of  a  foreign  law, 
and  determine  their  application  to  the  case  before  him, 
especially  if  there  should  be  a  variance  or  want  of  cleamess 
in  the  testimony.((Q  The  same  view  had  been  apparently 
adopted  by  Lord  Stowell  in  earlier  cases,(€)  limiting  the 
exercise  of  this  function  to  the  consideration  of  those 
authorities  which  were  directly  referred  to  by  the  wit- 
nesses ;  but,  as  Lord  Langdale  remarked  in  the  case  cited, 
'    a  judge  endowed  as  Lord  Stowell  was  might  perhaps  safely 

(a)  Uoydv.  Ouibert,L.K  i  Q.  B.  115,  129;  Brawny.  Orooey, D. & B. 
N.  P.  41,  n.  (6)  Ccutriarue  ▼.  /mrte,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  414,  437. 


(c)  Svssex  Peeraae  Case,  11  CI.  &  F.  115,  per  Lord  Brougluim. 
Id)  NeUon  ▼.  Brtdport,  8  Boav.  537. 
U)  Lindo  t.  BtU$ario^  I  Hagg.  Coiui.  216 ;  Dalryn^  t.  Dabyngde^ 
2  Hagg.  CoDB.  54. 
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do  some  things  wMch  other  jadges  might  find  it  very     Part  IV. 
hazardons  to  imitate.  Pboot^ubb. 

The  Court  of  Appeal,  however,  has  held  quite  recently      Cap.  X. 
that  judges  are  entitled  to  look  at  written  laws  expressly      1^. 

referred  to  in  the  evidence  of  foreign  experts,  but  only  at        

the  sections  so  referred  to.(a)    This  rule  was  laid  down^^XV 
after  Nelson  v.  Bridport  and  the  Sussex  Peerage  Case  had  examinable  by 
been  cited,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  conclusively 
established  for  the  English  Courts.     The  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  indeed,  had  as  long  ago  as 
1857  assumed  an  apparently  unrestricted  right  to  examine 
for  themselves,  not  only  foreign  statutes,   but    foreign 
reports  and  text-writers,(i)  but  there  is  no  other  direct 
authority  for  the  proposition  that  a  judge  may  of  his  own 
mere  motion  look  even  at  the  written  or  printed  laws  of  a 
foreign  State.    In  a  recent  case  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
the  provisions  of  the  French  Code  de  Commerce  were,  no 
doubt,  examined  critically  by  the  Court,  but  it  is  especially 
remarked  in  the  judgments  that  the  whole  Code  was,  hy 
offrecTnent  of  the  parties^  considered  to  be  in  evidence.((;) 
The  doctrine  that  it  is  necessary  to  prove  foreign  law  as  a 
fact  by  oral  testimony  was  not  therefore  impugned,  nor  is 
the  case  even  an  authority  for  the  admissibility  in  evi- 
dence of  the  statute  law  or  codes  of  a  foreign  country, 
where  the  objection  is  not  waived.    The  objection,  though 
not  waived,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  Trimbey 
V.  Vigniery{d)  in  which  the  same  articles  of  the  Code  de 
Commerce  came  in  question,  and  were  no  doubt  looked  at 
by  the  Court.     "  Upon  this  point  of  French  law,"  says 
Tindal,  C.J.,  ''  the  opinions  of  the  foreign  advocates  which 
have  been  taken  by  consent  since  the  trial  of  the  cause 
appear  to  be  contn^ctory ;  but  as  each  of  them  founds 
his  opinion  on  the  Code  de  Commerce,  arts.  137,  138,  we 
feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  refer  to  the  text  of  that  Code, 
in  order  to  form  our  own  judgment  on  the  point."    It  will 

(a^  Concha  t.  Murrietaf  40  Ch.  D.  543,  549. 
(6)  Bremer  ▼.  Freeman^  10  Moo.  P.  C.  306,  363. 

(c)  Bradiaugh  y.  De  Bin,  L.  B.  5  C.  P.  473. 

(d)  I  Biog.  N.  a  151,  158. 

2   L 
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Past  IV.    be  observed  that  in  that  case  the  opinions  of  the  foraigii 

'  advocates  was  taken  by  consent  after  the  trial,  and  the 

Cap.  X.     disputed  articles  of  the  Code  were  in  fact  qaoted  in  those 
Proof,       opinions;  so  that  both  litigants  appear  to  have  waived 

their  right  to  object  to  anything  beyond  the  testimony  of 

an  expert.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  considerable  danger 
in  permitting  any  judge  to  attempt  the  construction  and 
application  of  a  foreign  code  or  statute  for  himself.  The 
opinion  of  a  continental  judge,  for  example,  upon  the 
4th  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  given  in  ignorance 
that  it  had  ever  been  the  subject  of  judicial  decision,  would 
certainly  be  more  likely  to  be  wrong  than  right ;  and  the 
stricter  view  would  seem  to  be  that  a  litigant  has  a  right 
to  demand,  if  he  chooses,  that  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses 
as  to  the  foreign  law  shall  be  accepted  as  conclusive, 
without  any  attempt  being  made  by  the  judge  to  supple- 
ment it  by  an  examination  of  the  foreign  law  for  himself. 
It  is  the  office  of  the  judge  in  such  a  case  to  decide  upon 
the  testimony  submitted  to  him,  not  upon  the  comparative 
validity  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  witnesses  in  support 
of  their  opposite  opinions ;  (a)  and  the  distinction  between 
the  task  of  construing  a  foreign  document  or  contract 
after  the  law  affecting  it  has  been  proved,  and  the  task  of 
ascertaining  that  law  as  a  preparatory  step  towards  doing 
so,  will  be  well  seen  from  the  case  just  cited.  The  autho- 
rities, however,  for  the  proposition  that  foreign  written 
law  may  be  looked  at  by  the  judge,  are  entitled  to  con- 
siderable respect,  and  in  the  Sussex  Peerage  Case  (ft)  Lord 
Campbell  gave  his  opinion  in  favour  of  that  view  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  taken  by  Lord  Brougham.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  judgment  cited  at  length 
by  Story,(c)  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  true 
rule  was,  that  a  foreign  written  law  may  be  received 
when  it  is  found  in  a  statute  book,  with  proof  that  the 

(a)  Di  8ora  v.  PhUUpt,  10  H.  L.  C.  624,  638. 

(6)  II  CI.  &F.  85,  114  ;  see  Baron deBode'8  Case,  SQ.B.26S;  MUlar 
V.  Heinrich^  4  Camp.  155  ;  Iakoih  ▼.  Higgins.  3  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  178 ;  PidUnC$ 
Case,  30  How.  St.  Tr.  491  ;  Middleton  ▼.  JanveriUy  2  Hagg.  Cons.  437. 

(c)  Storj,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  641  a,  n. 
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book  has  been  officially  published  by  the  Government    Part  IV. 
which  made  the  law.  IthasbeensaidbyBlackbDm,  J.,that     *^'°°"'' 
there  is  great  and  obvious  danger  of  error  in  any  attempt     ^*^^'  X. 
to  construe  the  written  code  of  a  foreign  law,  without  the       proof. 

aid  of  foreign  lawyers  to  explain  it,(a)  but  the  rule  as        

laid  down  for  England  in  Concha  v.  Murrieta  (supra)y 
admitting  for  judicial  examination  only  those  parts  of 
foreign  codes  or  statutes  which  have  been  expressly  referred 
to  by  expert  witnesses,  ought  to  reduce  this  peril  to  a 
minimum.     Nevertheless,  it  does  not  wholly  exclude  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  rule,  however,  as  to  the  Foreign  law 
right  of  the  Court  to  look  at  the  written  or  printed  laws  ^^^.  ^ 
of  a  foreign  country,  it  is  certain  that  all  foreign  law  may, 
and  all  unwritten  foreign  law  must,  be  proved  by  parol  evi- 
dence. The  only  witness  competent  to  give  such  evidence 
is  some  person  who  is  conversant  with  the  foreign  law, 
either  as  a  legal  practitioner  in  the  foreign  State,  or  as 
holding  some  other  office  there  the  duties  of  which  would 
entail  such  knowledge.  It  does  not  appear  necessary 
that  he  should  be  a  legal  practitioner  or  professor,  at  any 
rate  if  the  law  (6)  to  be  proved  is  a  mercantile  custom ; 
but  it  is  clearly  not  sufficient  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  the  foreign  State  should  be  derived  from  his  having 
studied  it  in  another  country.(c)  If  this  were  enough, 
as  Alderson,  B.,  observed  in  Bristow  v.  Sequeville,  why 
should  not  a  Frenchman,  who  had  read  books  relating  to 
Chinese  law,  be  called  to  prove  what  the  law  of  China 
really  is?  And  in  Cartivright  v.  CartwrigMy{cl)  before 
Sir  James  Hannen  in  the  Probate  Division  of  the 
High  Court,  in  June  1878,  it  was  held  that  the 
Canadian  marriage  law  could  not  be  proved  by  the  tes- 
timony of  an  English  barrister,  who  had  enjoyed  a  large 
practice  in   Canadian  appeals  before  the  Judicial  Com- 

(a)  Per  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Casirique  ▼.  Invriey  39  L.  J.  C.  P.  350^  355. 

(6)  VanderdmcktY,  Thellunon,  8  G.B.812.  See  H.  y,  JPovey,  22  L.  J. 
M.  C.  19. 

(c)  BriBtcw  ▼.  SequeviUef  5  Ex.  275  ;  19  L.  J.  Ex.  289  ;  In  the  Goods  of 
JBoneUi,  L.  B.  i  P.  t>,  69. 

{d)  26  W.  B.  684. 
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Part  IV.     mittee  of  the  Privy  Council ;   such  a  practitioner,  not 

^"^^^"■'  being  an  expert,  in  the  contemplation  of  law,  qualified  to 

Cap.  X.      give  evidence  concerning  the  law  of  those  countries  for 

Proof.      which  the  Privy  Council  is  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal. 

Such  a  witness  must  be  a  person  peritus  viritUe  offi/di^ 

according  to  Lord  Lyndhur8t,(a)  from  whose  language  it 
appears  further  that  where  the  witness  has  no  officium^  he 
can  have  no  peritia  ;  and  therefore  that  a  mere  resident  m 
a  foreign  country  is  not  a  competent  witness  to  prove  its 
law.(6)  It  must  be  doubted  whether  the  decision  of  Lord 
Tenterden,  that  a  French  vice-consul  in  England  is  peritvs 
virtute  officii,  so  as  to  be  a  competent  witness  to  prove 
French  law,  would  be  followed  at  the  present  day.  But 
a  Persian  ambassador  has  been  allowed  to  give  evidence 
of  Persian  law,  on  his  stating  that  members  of  the  Persian 
diplomatic  service  were  expected  to  be  versed  in  law,  but 
that  there  were  no  professional  lawyers  in  Peraia.(c) 
And  in  a  recent  case  the  law  of  Russia  as  to  the  wills  of 
members  of  the  Russian  Imperial  family  seems  to  have  been 
proved  by  '^  the  certificate  of  the  Russian  ambassador. ''((2) 
Foreign  law  In  addition  to  this  ordinary  and  common  law  method  of 
proof  of.  ^^  proving  foreign  law,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  in 
1861  (24  Vict.  c.  11)  that  in  any  action  in  one  of  the 
English  superior  courts,  and  now  therefore  in  any  action 
in  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  it 
shall  be  competent  for  the  Court  to  state  and  remit  a 
special  case  to  a  superior  court  of  any  foreign  country 
with  which  a  convention  to  that  efiect  shall  have  been 
made,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  law  of  that  foreign  country ; 
and  that  a  certified  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  foreign 
Court  upon  the  case  submitted  to  it  shall  be  admitted  to 

(a)  Sussex  Peerage  Case,  1 1  CI.  &  F.  8^,  134,  where  B,  v.  Dent^  i  C.  &  K. 
97,  is  said  to  be  not  law  ;  see  also  B.  v.  Pieton^  40  How.  St.  Tr.  509  ;  Ward 
T.  Dey,  7  Notes  of  Cases,  96.  (b)  Ibid. 

(e)  In  the  Goods  of  Dost  AU  Khan.  6  P.  I).  6. 

la)  In  the  Goods  of  Prince  of  Oldenburgu  9  P.  D.  234,  apparsDtljr 
fouowing  In  the  Goods  of  Klinaemann,  32  L.  J.  Prob.  16,  and /n  the 
Goods  of  Dormoy,  3  Hage.  £ocJ.  767.  where  a  certificate  of  the  Freodi 
consal-general  was  receiyed.  This  amDassadorial  privilege  seems  peculiar 
to  the  Probate  Coart. 
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prove  the  foreign  law.    The  opinion  of  the  foreign  Court,     Part  rv. 
however,  is  not  to  be  conclusive  evidence,  as  the  2nd      ^^"^""' 
section  of  the  same  Act  authorises  the  English  Court  to     Cap.  X. 
apply  the  opinion  to  the  facts,  in  the  same  way  as  if  it       Proof. 

had  been  pronounced  by  itself  upon  a  case  reserved  or        

npon  a  special  verdict,  "if  it  shall  think  fit."  The  3rd 
section  of  the  Act  authorises  the  English  Courts  to 
pronounce  opinions  upon  cases  similarly  remitted  to  them 
by  foreign  States ;  but  it  must  of  course  be  noted  that 
these  provisions  only  apply  to  those  foreign  countries  or 
States  with  the  Governments  of  which  a  convention  has 
been  entered  into  by  the  British  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  mutually  ascertaining  British  and  foreign  law 
in  the  respective  cases.  The  convention  will,  of  course, 
determine  in  each  instance  to  what  court  or  courts  in  the 
foreign  country  the  application  is  to  be  made ;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  Act  itself  will  ever  be  made  extensively 
available.(a)  A  similar  enactment  was  passed  in  1859 
for  the  ascertainment  of  the  law  administered  in  one  part 
of  her  Majesty's  dominions  when  pleaded  in  the  courts  of 
another  part.(&)  The  two  statutes  in  question  are,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  subjoined  in  the  appendix  to  this 
chapter. 

SUMMARY. 
PHOCEDUKE. 

The  remedy  is  to  be  enforced  according  to  the  mode  of  p.  501- 
the  lex  fori,  though  the  right  of  action  be  sometimes  indi- 
rectly affected  by  the  application  of  the  rule.     Thus, 

(i.)  (a)  The  lex  fori  controls  the  question  of  the  name  p.  501- 
in  which  the  action  is  to  be  brought,  but  not  the  title  to 
a  right  of  action,  when  that  affects  the  ultimate  direction 
in  which  its  benefits  are  to  flow.    Title  validly  conferred 
creates  a  foundation  for  procedure. 

(a)  No  coDTention  appears  to  bave  been  in  fact  made.  See  note  to  text 
of  etatotee  aa  to  Older  in  Council  extending  these  Acts,  mutatis  mutandis,  to 
Ottoman  Empire  (consolar  courts). 

(6)  22  &  23  Vict.  c.  63. 
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Fakt  IV.  (b)  So  liability  is  determined  by  the  proper  law  which 
BocEDUBB.  impQg^  i^^  ^J^|J  ^hen  a  personal  liability  is  once  imposed, 
Cap.  X.     the  mode  in  which  it  is  enforced,  as,  for  example,  by  joint 

PP-  So3»  506.    ^^  several  procedure,  depends  upon  the  lex  fori. 

p.  508.  (ii.)  The  lex  fori  determines  the  time  within  which  an 

action  may  be  brought — ^th^t  is,  the  time  within  which  an 
obligation  may  be  enforced  depends  upon  the  law  of  the 
tribunal  which  is  asked  to  enforce  it.  But  when  the 
competent  law  has  declared  that  an  obligation,  after  a 
given  time,  shall  be  extinguished,  and  not  merely  rendered 
incapable  of  being  enforced  in  a  particular  tribunal,  the  law 
of  another  tribunal  cannot,  by  fixing  a  longer  term  of  pre- 
scription, revive  it.  This  qualification  would  seem  to 
apply,  whether  the  party  against  whom  it  is  sought  to 
revive  the  defunct  obligation  has  resided  during  the  whole 
term  of  prescription  under  the  dominion  of  the  lex  con-- 
tractus  or  actuis^  or  not. 

PP-  513-522.  (iii.)  The  lex  fori  determines  the  form  and  nature  of  the 
action  by  which  a  personal  liability  is  sought  to  be  enforced, 
and  the  process  or  execution  which  the  tribunal  uses  to 
enforce  it.  But  the  lex  fori  can  never  convert  into  a  per- 
sonal liability  that  which  is  not  so  by  the  law  which  created 
the  obligation. 

p.  523.  (iv.)  The  lex  fori  determines  the  evidence  by  which  an 

obligation  must  or  Inay  be  proved.  It  cannot,  however, 
create  an  obligation  where  none  existed  before,  though  it 
may  refuse  to  recognise  one  that  already  exists. 

p.  527.  (v.)  All  foreign  facts,  including  the  meaning  of  language 

and  tiie  existence  of  laws,  are  objective  facts  to  be  proved, 
of  which  the  Court  will  not  take  judicial  notice.  Foreign 
laws,  when  referred  to  by  expert  witnesses,  may  be  ex- 
amined by  the  Court  for  itself,  but  only  those  parts  or 
sections  which  are  so  referred  to. 
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Part  IV. 

PROCEDURE. 

APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  X.  

Cap.  X. 
19  k  20  Vict.  c.  113.  

An  Act  to  provide  for  taking  Evidence  in  her  Majesty's 
Dominiona  in  relation  to  Oivil  cmd  Commercial  Matters 
pending  before  Foreign  Tribunals.  [  29th  J\ily  1856.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  facilities  be  afiEbrded  for  taking 
evidence  in  her  Majesty's  dominions  in  relation  to  civil  and 
commercial  matters  pending  before  foreign  tribunals:  Be  it 
enacted,  &c.,  as  follows : 

1.  Where,  upon  an  application  for  this  purpose,  it  is  made  Order  for 
to  appear  to  any  Court  or  judge  having  authority  under  this  o^"^**ioii 
Act  that  any  Court  or  tribunal  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  a  this  country 
foreign  country,  before  which  any  civil  or  commercial  matter  i"  relation  to 
is  pending,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  testimony  in  relation  ^mmeroial 
to  such  matter  of  any  witness  or  witnesses  within  the  juris-  matter 
diction  of  such  first-mentioned  Court,  or  of  the  Court  to  which  ^^^^^^^^ 
such  judge  belongs,  or  of  such  judge,  it  shall  be  lawfxil  for  tribunal, 
such  Court  or  judge  to  order  the  examination  upon  oath, 

upon  interrogatories  or  otherwise,  before  any  person  or  persons 
named  in  such  order,  of  such  witness  or  witnesses  accordingly ; 
and  it  shall  be  lawftd  for  the  said  Court  or  judge,  by  the 
same  order,  or  for  such  Court  or  judge  or  any  other  judge 
having  authority  under  this  Act,  by  any  subsequent  order, 
to  command  the  attendance  of  any  person  to  be  named  in 
such  order,  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined,  or  the  produc- 
tion of  any  writings  or  other  documents  to  be  mentioned  in 
such  order,  and  to  give  all  such  directions  as  to  the  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  such  examination,  and  all  other  matters  con- 
nected therewith,  as  may  appear  reasonable  and  just,  and  any 
such  order  may  be  enforced  in  like  manner  as  an  order  made 
by  such  Court  or  judge  in  a  cause  depending  in  such  Court 
or  before  such  judge. 

2.  A  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  ambassador,  Minister,  Certificate  of 
or  other  diplomatic  agent  of  any  foreign  Power  received  by  ?™^^^?^' 
her  Majesty,  or  in  case  there  be  no  such  diplomatic  agent,  evidenoe  in 
then  of  the  coixsul-general  or  consul  of   any  such  foreign  support  of 
Power  at  London,  received  and  admitted  as  such  by  her*^^*^*  ^' 
Majesty,  that  any  matter  in  relation  to  which  an  application 
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Paw  IV. 
Fbogboubb. 

Cap.  X. 


Examination 
of  witneBses  to 
be  npon  oath. 


Payment  of 
expenses. 


Peraons  to 
have  right  of 
refusal  to 
answer,  &o. 


Certain  Coorts 
and  judges 
to  have 
authority. 


18  made  under  this  Act  is  a  civil  or  commercial  matter  pend- 
ing before  a  Court  or  tribunal  in  the  country  of  which  he  is 
the  diplomatic  agent  or  consul,  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter  so  pending,  and  that  such  Ck)urt  or  tribunal  is  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  testimony  of  the  witness  or  witnesses  to 
whom  the  application  relates,  shall  be  evidence  of  the  matters 
so  certified ;  but  where  no  such  certificate  is  produced,  other 
evidence  to  that  effect  shall  be  admissible. 

3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  every  person  authorised  to  take  the 
examination  of  witnesses  by  any  order  made  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act,  to  take  all  such  examinations  upon  the  oath  of  the 
witnesses,  or  affirmation  in  cases  where  affirmation  is  allowed 
by  law  instead  of  oath,  to  be  administered  by  the  person  so 
authorised ;  and  if,  upon  such  oath  or  affirmation,  any  person 
making  the  same  wilfully  and  corruptly  give  any  false  evidence, 
every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
guilty  of  perjury. 

4.  Provided  always,  that  every  person  whose  attendance 
shall  be  so  required  shall  be  entitled  to  the  like  conduct-money 
and  payment  for  expenses  and  loss  of  time  as  upon  attendance 
at  a  trial. 

5.  Provided  also,  that  every  person  examined  under  any 
order  made  under  this  Act  shall  have  the  like  right  to  refuse 
to  answer  questions  tending  to  criminate  himself  and  other 
questions  which  a  witness  in  any  cause  pending  in  the  Court  by 
which,  or  by  a  judge  whereof,  or  before  the  judge  [sic]  by  whom 
the  order  for  examination  was  made  would  be  entitled  to ;  and 
that  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  produce,  under  any  such 
order  as  aforesaid,  any  writing  or  other  document  that  he 
would  not  be  compellable  to  produce  at  a  trial  of  such  a 
cause. 

6.  Her  Majesty's  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law  (a)  at 
Westminster  and  in  Dublin  respectively,  the  Court  of  Session 
in  Scotland,  and  any  Supreme  Court  in  any  of  her  Majesty's 
colonies  or  possessions  abroad,  and  any  judge  of  any  such 
Court,  and  every  judge  in  any  such  colony  or  possession  who 
by  any  Order  of  her  Majesty  in  Council  may  be  appointed  for 
this  purpose,  shall  respectively  be  Courts  and  judges  having 
authority  under  this  Act :  Provided  that  the  Lord  Chancellory 
with  the  assistance  of  two  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Law 

a)  Now  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Judicature  Act,  1875,  ^'^O* 
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at  Westminster,  shall  frame  such  rules  and  orders  as  shall  be  Pabt  IV. 

necessary  or  proper  for  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  Procedure. 
Act,  and  regulating  the  procedure  under  the  same.  Gap.  X. 


22  <fe  23  Vict.  c.  63, 

An  Act  to  afford  FcuniUiea  far  the  more  certain  Aeoertaiwnient 
of  the  Law  administered  in  one  Fart  of  her  Majeety^e 
Dominione  when  pleaded  in  the  Courts  of  another  Fart 
thereof,  [^3^  August  1859,] 

Whereas  great  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  wo\ild  ensue  if  facilities  were  afforded  for  more  certainly 
ascertaining  the  law  administered  in  one  part  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions  when  pleaded  in  the  Courts  of  another  part  thereof : 
Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

I.  If  in  any  action  depending  in  any  Court    within   her  Courts  in  one 
Majesty's  dominions,(a)  it  shall  be  the  opinion  of  such  Court  I^  ^J^®'* 
that  it  is  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  proper  disposal  of  dominionB 
such  action  to  ascertain  the  law  applicable  to  the  facts  of  the  ni*7  w™>t  a 
case  as  administered  in  any  other  part  of  her  Majesty's  opfn^oQ ;,, 
dominions  on  any  point  on  which  the  law  of  such  other  part  of  law  of  a  Court 
her  Majesty's  dominions  is  different  from  that  in  which  the  j^rt'tiiereof 
Court  is  situate,  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  Court  in  which 
such  action  may  depend  to  direct  a  case  to  be  prepared  setting 
forth  the  facts,  as  these  may  be  ascertained  by  verdict  of  a 
jury  or  other  mode  competent,  or  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties,  or  settled  by  such  person  or  persons  as  may  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Court  for  that  purpose  in  the  event  of  the 
parties  not  agreeing,  and  upon  such  case  being  approved  of  by 
such  Court  or  a  judge  thereof,  they  shaU  settle  the  questions 
of  law  arising  out  of  the  same  on  which  they  desire  to  have 
the  opinion  of  another  Court,  and  shall  pronounce  an  order 
remitting  the  same,  together  with  the  case,  to  the  Coxat  in 
such  other  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  being  one  of  the 
Superior  Courts  thereof,  whose  opinion  is  desired  upon  the 
law  administered  by  them  as  applicable  to  the  facts  set  forth 

(a)  The  Act  is  extended,  rmUati9  mutandis,  to  the  Ottoman  dominions, 
bj  Order  in  Council  dated  Maj  13,  1882  (London  Gazette^  p.  2209). 
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Pabt  IV.     in  such  case,  and  deaiiing  them  to  pronounce  their  opinion  on 
Pkocbdubk>   ^^  questions  submitted  to  them  in  the  terms  of  the  Act ;  and 
Gap.  X.      it  shall  be  competent  to  any  of  the  parties  to  the  action  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  Court  whose  opinion  is  to  be  obtained, 
praying  such  last-mentioned  Court  to  hear  parties  or  their 
counsel,  and  to  pronounce  their  opinion  thereon  in  terms  of 
this  Act,  or  to  pronounce  their  opinion  without  hearing  partdes 
or  counsel;  and  the  Court  to  which  such  petition  shall  be 
presented  shall,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  an  early  day  for 
hearing  parties  or  their  counsel  on  such  case,  and  shall  there- 
after pronounce  their*  opinion  upon  the  questions  of  law  as 
administered  by  them  which  are  submitted  to  them  by  the 
Court ;  and  in  order  to  their  pronouncing  such  opinion  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  take  such  further  procedure  thereupon  as 
to  them  shall  seem  proper.(a) 
Opinion  to  be        2.  Upon  such  opinion  being  pronounced,  a   copy  thereof, 
anJwrtifi^  certified  by  an  officer  of  such  Court,  shall  be  given  to  each  of 
copj  given,      the  parties  to  the  action  by  whom  the  same  shall  be  required, 
and  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  contain  a  correct  record  of 
such  opinion. 
Opmion  to  be       3«  It  shall  be  competent  to  any  of  the  parties  to  the  action, 
applied  by  the  after  having  obtained  such  certified  copy  of  such  opinion, 
the  remit.        ^  lodge  the  same  with  an  officer  of  the  Court  in  which  the 
action  may  be  depending  who  may  have  the  official  charge 
thereof,  together  with  a  notice  of  motion  setting  forth  that 
the  party  will,  on  a  certain  day  named  in  such  notice,  move 
the  Court  to  apply  the  opinion  contained  in  such  certified 
copy  thereof  to  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  case  hereinbefore 
specified,  and  the  said  Court  shall    thereupon  apply  such 
opinion  to  such  facts  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same  had 
been  pronounced  by  such  Court  itself  upon  a  case  reserved  for 
opinion  of  the  Court,  or  upon  special  verdict  of  a  jury;  or 
the  said  last-mentioned  Court  shall,  if  it  think  fit,  when  the 
said  opinion  has  been  obtained  before  trial,  order  such  opinion 
to  be  submitted  to  the  jury  with  the  other  facts  of  the  case 
as  evidence,  or  conclusive  evidence  as  the  Court  may  think 
fit,  of  the  foreign  law  therein  stated,  and  the  said  opinion 
shall  be  so  submitted  to  the  jury. 

fa)  See  as  to  case  sent  for  opinion  of  Scotch  Coart»  Lord  ?.  Cobnn^  i  Dr. 
&  S.  24 ;  and  to  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  Logan  ▼.  Coorgt  30  Boa?. 
632. 
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4.  In  the  event  of  an  appeal  to  her  Majesty  in  Council  or     Part  IV. 
to  the  House  of  Lords  in  any  such  action,  it  shall  be  com-   ^ocedure. 
petent  to  bring  under  the  review  of  her  Majesty  in  Council  or     Cap.  X. 
of  the  House  of  Lords  the  opinion  pronounced  as  aforesaid  by  rj —     . 
any  Court  whose  judgments  are  reviewable  by  her  Majesty  in  in  Council  or 
Council  or  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  her  Majesty  in  Council  House  of  Lords 
or  that  House  may  respectively  adopt  or  reject  such  opinion  Sop?o*rejwt 
of  any  Court  whose  judgments  are  respectively  reviewable  by  opinion, 
them,  as  the  same  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  well  founded  or 

not  in  law. 

5.  In  the  construction  of  this  Act»  the  word  '<  action  "  shall  Interpretatiou 
include  every  judicial   proceeding  instituted  in  any  Court,  ^^  ^®™*' 
civil,  criminal,  or  ecclesiastical;  and  the  words  "Superior 
Courts"  shall  include,  in  England,  the  Superior  Courts  of 

Law  at  Westminster,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lords  Justices, 
the  Master  of  the  Kolls  or  any  Yice-Chancellor,  the  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  the  judge  ordinary  of  the  Court 
for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes,  and  the  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Probate ;  in  Scotland,  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary, 
and  the  Court  of  Session  acting  by  either  of  its  divisions ;  in 
Ireland,  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  at  Dublin,  the  Master  of 
the  Bolls,  and  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court ;  and  in  any 
other  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Law  or  Equity  therein. 

24  Vict.  0.  ii. 

An  Act  io  afford  Fctcilities  /or  the  better  Ascertainment  of  the 
Law  of  Foreign  Countries  when  pleaded  in  Courts  within 
her  Majestyfe  Dominions.  [17th  May  1861.] 

Whereas  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-  22  &  23  Vict, 
third  years  of  her  Majesty's  reign,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  afford  ^*  ^^' 
Facilities  for  the  more  certain  Ascertainment  of  the  Law 
administered  in  one  Part  of  her  Majesty's  Dominions  when 
pleaded  in  the  Courts  of  another  Part  thereof  " :  And  whereas 
it  is  expedient  to  afford  the  like  facilities  for  the  better  ascer- 
tainment, in  similar  circumstances,  of  the  law  of  any  foreign 
country  or  State  with  the  Government  of  which  her  Majesty 
may  be  pleased  to  enter  into  a  convention  (a)  for  the  purpose 

(a)  No  coDTention  as  contemplated  seems  in  fact  to  haTe  been  entered 
into. 
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Pbocedube. 

Cap.  X. 


Saperior 
Courts  within 
lier  M^e8ty*8 
dominioDB 
may  remit  a 
case,  with 
queries,  to  a 
Court  of  any 
foreign  State 
with  which 
her  Majesty 
may  have 
made  a  con- 
vention for 
that  purpose, 
for  ascertain- 
ment of  law 
of  such  State. 


Court  in 
which  action 
depends  to 
apply  such 


of  mutually  eecertaining  the  law  of  such  foreign  country  or 
State  when  pleaded  in  actions  depending  in  any  Courts  within 
her  Majesty's  dominions  and  the  law  as  administered  in  any 
part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  when  pleaded  in  actions 
depending  in  the  Courts  of  such  foreign  country  or  State :  Be 
it  therefore  enacted  hy  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows ;  viz. 

1.  If,  in  any  action  depending  in  any  of  the  Superior 
Court8(a)  within  her  Majesty's  dominions,  it  shall  be  the  opinion 
of  such  Court  that  it  is  necessary  or  expedient,  for  the  disposal 
of  such  action,  to  ascertain  the  law  applicable  to  the  facts  of  the 
case  as  administered  in  any  foreign  State  or  country  with  the 
Government  of  which  her  Majesty  shall  have  entered  into  such 
convention  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  Court  in 
which  such  action  may  depend  to  direct  a  case  to  be  prepared 
setting  forth  the  facts  as  these  may  be  ascertained  by  verdict 
of  juiy  or  other  mode  competent,  or  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties,  or  settled  by  such  person  or  persons  as  may 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Court  for  that  purpose  in  the 
event  of  the  parties  not  agreeing ;  and  upon  such  case  being 
approved  of  by  such  Court  or  a  judge  thereof,  such  Court  or 
judge  shall  settle  the  questions  of  law  arising  out  of  the  same 
on  which  they  desire  to  have  the  opinion  of  another  Court, 
and  shall  pronounce  an  order  remitting  the  same,  together 
with  the  case,  to  such  Superior  Court  in  such  foreign  State  or 
country  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  in  said  convention,  whose 
opinion  is  desired  upon  the  law  administered  by  such  foreign 
Court  as  applicable  to  the  facts  set  forth  in  such  case,  and  re- 
questing them  to  pronounce  their  opinion  on  the  questions 
submitted  to  them ;  and  upon  such  opinion  being  pronounced, 
a  copy  thereof,  certified  by  an  officer  of  such  Court,  shall  be 
deemed  and  held  to  contain  a  correct  record  of  such  opinion. 

2.  It  shall  be  competent  to  any  of  the  parties  to  the  action, 
after  having  obtained  such  certified  copy  of  such  opinion,  to 
lodge  the  same  with  the  officer  of   the  Court   within    her 

(a)  By  Order  in  Council  {London  Gazette,  Nov.  20,  1863,  p.  5559)  ss.  i 
and  2  of  this  Act  are  extended  to  the  Mayor*s  Court,  London.  And  the  Act 
is  extended,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  Ottoman  dominions  by  Order  in  Coun- 
cil, May  13,  1882  {London  Gazette,  p.  2209). 
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Majesty's  dominioDS  in  which  the  action  may  be  depending     Past  IV. 
who  may  have  the  official  charge  thereof,  together  with  a   P*<>^edube. 
notice  of  motion  setting  forth  that  the  party  will,  on  a  certain      Cap.  X. 
day  named  in  such  notice,  move  the  Court  to  apply  the  opinion  "~r:         , 
contained  in  such  certified  copy  thereof  to  the  facts  set  forth  f^ts  set  forth 
in  the  case  hereinbefore  specified,  and  the  said  Court  shall  in  cases,  &c. 
thereupon,  if  it  shall  see  fit,  apply  such  opinion  to  such  facts, 
in  the  same  maimer  as  if  the  same  had  been  pronounced  by 
such  Court  itself  upon  a  case  reserved  for  opinion  of  the 
Court,  or  upon  special  verdict  of  a  jury;  or  the  said  last- 
mentioned  Court  shall,  if  it  think  fit,  when  the  said  opinion 
has  been  obtained  before  trial,  order  such  opinion  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury  with  the  other  facts  of  the  case  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  foreign  law  therein  stated,  and  the  said 
opinion  shall  be  so  submitted  to  the  juiy :  Provided  always, 
that  if  after  having  obtained  such  certified  copy  the  Court 
shall  not  be  satisfied  that  the  facts  had  been  properly  under- 
stood by  the  foreign  Court  to  which  the  case  was  remitted,  or 
shall  on  any  ground  whatsoever  be  doubtful  whether  the 
opinion  so  certified  does  correctly  represent  the  foreign  law  as 
regards  the  facts  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  such  Coiut  to  remit  the  said  case,  either  with  or  without 
alterations  or  amendments,  to  the  same  or  to  any  other  such 
Superior  Court  in  such  foreign  State  as  aforesaid,  and  so  from 
time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  or  expedient. 

3.  If  in  any  action  depending  in  any  Court  of  a  foreign  Courts  in  her 
country  or  State  with  whose  Government  her  Majesty  shall  M*j?»*7*» 
have  entered  into  a  convention  as  above  set  forth  such  Court  maj  pronoance 
shall  deem  it  expedient  to  ascertain  the  law  applicable  to  the  opiuon  on 
facts  of  the  case  as  administered  in  any  part  of  her  Majesty's  ^^  fo^isn 
dominions,  and  if  the  foreign  Court  in  which  such  action  may  (Jk>ort. 
depend  shall  remit  to  the  Court  in  her  Majesty's  dominions 
whose  opinion  is  desired  a  case  setting  forth  the  facts  and 
the  questions  of  law  arising  out  of  the  same  on  which  they 
desire  to  have  the  opinion  of  a  Court  within  her  Majesty's 
dominions^  it  shall  be  competent  to  any  of  the  parties  to  the 
action  to  present  a  petition  to  such  last-mentioned  Court 
whose  opinion  is  to  be  obtained,  praying  such  Court  to  hear 
parties  or  their  counsel,  and  to  pronounce  their  opinion  there- 
on in  terms  of  this  Act,  or  to  pronounce  their  opinion  without 
hearing  parties  or  counsel ;  and  the  Court  to  which  such  peti- 
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Part  IV.     tion  shall  be  presented  shall  consider  the  same,  and,  if  the^ 

Procedure,    ^hink  fit,  shall  appoint  an  early  day  for  hearing  parties  or 

Cap.  X.      their  counsel  on  such  case,  and  shall  pronounce  their  opinion 

upon  the  questions  of  law  as  administered  by  them  which  are 

submitted  to  them  by  the  foreign  Court;  and  in  order  to 
their  pronouncing  such  opinion  they  shall  be  entitled  to  take 
such  further  procedure  thereupon  as  to  them  shall  seem  proper, 
and,  upon  such  opinion  being  pronounced,  a  copy  thereof, 
certified  by  an  officer  of  such  Court,  shall  be  given  to  each  of 
the  parties  to  the  action  by  whom  the  same  shall  be  required. 
Interpretation  4.  In  the  construction  of  this  Act,  the  word  "  action ''  shall 
of  terms.  include  every  judicial  proceeding  instituted  in  any  Court  civil, 

criminal,  or  ecclesiastical ;  and  the  words  '^  Superior  Courts " 
shall  include,  in  England,  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  at  West- 
minster, the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lords  Justices,  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls  or  any  Vice-Chancellor,  the  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty,  the  judge  ordinaiy  of  the  Court  for  Divorce 
and  Matrimonial  Causes,  and  the  judge  of  the  Court  of  Pro- 
bate; in  Scotland,  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  the 
Court  of  Session  acting  by  either  of  its  divisions ;  in  Ireland, 
the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  at  Dublin,  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  and  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court;  and  in  any 
other  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Law  or  ESquity  therein ;  and  in  a  foreign  country  or  State, 
any  Superior  Court  or  Courts  which  shall  be  set  forth  in  any 
such  convention  between  her  Majesty  and  the  Qovemment  of 
such  foreign  country  or  State. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

FOREIGN  JUDGMENTS.  Part  IV. 

Procedukk. 

(i.)  Generally y  and  more  particularly^  Foreign  JvdgmeTits      CapTxi. 
in  personam.  —— 

Judgmentji. 

The  judgments  or  decrees  of  any  tribunal  have  obviously  Foreign 

no  right  to  claim  recognition  beyond  the  jurisdiction  ofl^^^^i*^ 

that  tribunal  on  any  principle  akin  to  that  which  renders 

them  binding  within  it.    They  are  in  fact  the  judicial 

orders  of  the  sovereign  power  in  the  State,  pronounced  by 

the  mouth  of  one  of  its  tribunals,  and  can  only  claim  to 

be  carried  into  effect  by  the  executive  officers  of  that 

State  within  its  limits.(a)    The  comity  of  nations  does, 

however,  accord  them  a  certain  recognition,  and  it  has 

been  said  by  a  celebrated  American  judge  (2>)  that  the 

Courts  of  England  give  as  full  effect  to  foreign  sentences 

as  is  given  to  them  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  world. 

Recognition  may  be  accorded  in  three  ways.    The  foreign 

judgment  may  either  be  adopted  by  the  domestic  Court 

as  its  own,  and  admitted  to  execution  within  its  jurisdic* 

tion ;  or  it  may  be  received  as  evidence  of  the  creation  of 

an  obligation ;  or  lastly,  it  may  be  received  as  evidence  of 

the  original  obligation,  in  a  suit  brought  on  the  primary 

cause  of  action.    The  first  of  these  methods,  according  to 

Westlake,(c)  is  that  generally  followed  on  the  continent 

of  Europe ;   though  several  of  the  continental  nations, 

including  France,  enforce  the  judgments  of  other  countries 

{a)  As  to  the  proof  of  foreign  judgments,  see  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99,  b.  7, 
ftnd  ante,  p.  526. 
(h)  Marshall,  C.J.,  in  4  Cranch,  270 ;  Storj,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  59a 
(c)  Westlake,  Priy.  Int.  Law,  §  374. 
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Enforcement 
by  action. 


Pabt  IV.    only  where  there  are  reciprocal  treaties  to  that  effect ; 

Procedure.  ^^  aecond  is  the  mode  adopted  in  England  and  America, 

Gap.  XI.     and  in  countries   which   possess  a   cognate    syBtem   of 

Judgment,   jurisprudence ;  while  in  some  few  States,  such  as  Sweden, 

Spain,   and  Norway,   the  plaintiff    is  relegated  to  his 

original  cause  of  action.  In  England,  then,  a  foreign 
judgment  is  ordinarily  enforced  by  bringing  an  action 
upon  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  though  it  has  been 
said  that  this  practice  does  not  strictly  rest  upon  "what 
is  loosely  called  international  comity,"(a)  it  does  rest 
strictly  upon  international  comity,  properly  understood. 
According  to  Parke,  B.,  "  Where  a  CJourt  of  competent 
jurisdiction  has  adjudicated  a  certain  sum  to  be  due  from 
one  person  to  another,  a  legal  obligation  arises  to  pay 
that  sum  on  which  an  action  of  debt  to  enforce  the  judg- 
ment may  be  maintained.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
judgments  of  foreign  and  colonial  Courts  are  supported 
and  enforced."(&)  This  statement  of  principle  was  cited 
and  adopted  by  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Godard  v.  Gray  (c)  and 
Schibsby  v.  Westmholzy  yoi&t  referred  to,  and  is  in  reality 
only  a  variation  of  the  general  rule  that  obligations  which 
have  once  been  duly  created  by  a  competent  and  appro- 
priate law  will  be  recognised  in  all  tribunals  alike.  The 
phrase  comity  of  nations  does  emphatically  mean  this,  or 
it  means  nothing.(eQ  But  though  the  most  usual  mode 
of  enforcing  a  foreign  judgment  in  England  is  by  bringing 
an  action  upon  it,  the  plaintiff  is  not  obliged  to  take  this 
course.  A  foreign  judgment  involves  no  merger  of  the 
original  cause  of  action ;  and  it  ia  therefore  open  to  the 
plaintiff  to  sue  upon  that  if  he  chooses.(e)     "  This,  being 


Bu$9d  T.  Smyth,  9  M.  &  W. 


(a)  Per  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Schibtthy^.  Westenhok,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  159.  For 
the  mode  of  proof  of  foreign  judgments,  see  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  7,  and 
antet  p.  526. 

(6)   mUiamg  v.  Jones,  13  M.  &  W.  633  ; 
819.  (e)  LR.6Q.  B.  139.' 

(d)  Story,  Conflict  of  Law9,  {§  38,  38  a  ;  Weitlake,  §  148  ;  Hnber,  De 
CoDuictu  Legum,  s.  2 ;  Dalrymfie  v.  DahrynrnUt  2  Hseg.  Coos.  59. 

(e)  Smith  v.  NieolU,  5  Bing.  M.  C.  208  ;  Mali  ▼.  O^tr,  11  East,  124 ; 
Bank  of  Auttralasia  v.  Nias,  16  Q.  B.  717 ;  Bank  ofAustraloM  ▼.  Ward- 
ing, 19  L.  J.  C.  P.  345 ;  9  C.  B.  661 ;  Castrique  ▼.  Behren$j  30  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
163 ;  KeUaU  7,  MarihaU,  i  C.  B.  N.  S.  241. 
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only  a  foreign  judgment,"  said  Bayley,  J.,  in  Hall  v.  Odbei\     Part  IV. 
"  did  not  merge  or  extinguish  the  plaintiffs  simple  con-  P*®^^"*=- 
tract  debt,  which  can  only  be  done  by  converting  it  into  a    Cap.  XI. 
debt  of  a  higher  nature ;  it  is  only  evidence  of  the  debt."    judgments. 

"If,  then,"  says  Tindal,  C.J.,  in  Smith  v.  Nicolls,  "the        

judgment  has  not  altered  the  nature  of  the  rights  between 
the  parties,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  plaintifE  has  his 
option,  either  to  resort  to  the  original  ground  of  action,  or 
to  bring  an  assumpsit  on  the  judgment  recovered."  It 
was  suggested  as  a  moot  point  before  the  Judicature 
Acts  (a)  whether,  in  cases  where  the  plaintiff  elected  to 
sue  on  the  original  cause  of  action,  it  would  not  be  open 
to  the  defendant  to  controvert  the  ground  of  action  not- 
withstanding the  production  of  the  foreign  judgment  as 
evidence ;  on  the  same  principle  on  which  it  has  been  held 
that  where  there  is  an  opportunity  of  placing  a  domestic 
judgment  on  the  record,  and  it  is  not  placed  there,  it 
will  not  be  conclu8ive.(&)  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
point  will  arise  under  the  new  practice,  as  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  the  statement  of  claim  in  such  a  case  would 
be  framed  without  setting  out  both  the  original  cause  of 
action  and  the  foreign  judgment ;  but  should  a  foreign 
judgment  be  relied  upon  only  as  evidence,  and  not  as  an 
original  cause  of  action,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  would  at 
least  be  evidence,  and  strong  primd  facie  evidence,  of  the 
obligation  on  which  it  was  based.  Speaking  of  the 
ordinary  practice  of  suing  on  a  judgment,  Blackburn,  J., 
says  in  Oodard  v.  Chay  (c) :  "  The  mode  of  pleading  shows 
that  the  judgment  was  considered,  not  as  merely  primd 
fade  evidence  of  that  cause  of  action  for  which  the  judg- 
ment was  given,  but  as  in  itself  giving  rise,  at  least  primd 
fade^  to  a  legal  obligation  to  obey  that  judgment  and  pay 
the  sum  adjudged.  This  may  seem  a  technical  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  question ;  but  in  truth  it  goes  to  the 
root  of  the   matter.     For  if  the  judgment  were  merely 

Sa)  Doe  T.  OUver^  2  Sm.  L.  C.  813,  n. 
h)  Vooght  V.  Winch,  2  B.  &  Aid.  162  ;  Doe  v.  HuddaH,  2  C.  M.  &  R. 
316.  (c)  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  139,  150. 
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Judgments, 


Foreign 
jud^ent — 
validity  of. 


Excess  of 
jarisdiction. 


considered  as  evidence  of  the  original  caose  of  action,  it 
must  be  open  to  meet  it  by  any  counter  evidence  nega- 
tiving the  existence  of  that  original  cause  of  action."(^) 
'On  this  principle  it  has  been  held  that  the  summary 
procedure  in  cases  of  contract  given  by  Order  xiv.  under 
the  Judicature  Acts  is  applicable  to  an  action  on  a  foreign 
judgment.(&)  But  a  foreign  judgment  which  in  its  own 
forum  creates  a  personal  obligation  only,  will  not  be  en- 
forced in  England  by  proceedings  in  rem.(c)  And  of 
course  a  foreign  judgment  which  is  not  a  bar  to  subse- 
quent proceedings  between  the  same  parties,  even  in  the 
country  where  it  was  obtained,  is  not  a  final  judgment 
which  can  be  sued  upon  in  England.(^ 

The  ordinary  mode  adopted  in  England  of  enforcing  a 
foreign  judgment  being,  then,  to  bring  an  action  upon  it, 
as  creating  a  substantive  legal  obligation,  it  becomes  im- 
portant to  consider  what  objections  may  be  taken  to  its 
validity.  Anything  which  negatives  the  existence  of  that 
legal  obligation,  or  excuses  the  defendant  from  the  per- 
formance of  it,  must  form  a  good  defence  to  the  action. 
It  must  be  open,  therefore,  to  the  defendant  to  show  that 
the  Court  which  pronounced  the  judgment  had  not  jaris- 
diction to  pronounce  it,  either  (a)  because  they  exceeded 
the  jurisdiction  given  to  them  by  the  foreign  law,  or 
(b)  because  he,  the  defendant,  was  not  subject  to  that 
jurisdiction.(e)  That  the  foreign  Court  should  have  had 
jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance  is  the  essential  condition 
implied  by  Parke,  B.,  in  his  enunciation  of  the  prindple 
on  which  foreign  judgments  are  recognised  here,  cited 
above,(/)  and,  indeed,  hardly  stands  in  need  of  authority 
to  confirm  it.     But  it  is  clearly  not  sufficient,  in  order  to 


(a)  See  also  PhiRtps  v.  Runter,  2  H.  Bl.  410;  Sinclair  r,  Frwter^  Doagi. 
5,  n. ;  Hall  v.  Odber,  11  East,  124. 

(6)  QraWt  y.  Boston,  13  Q.  B.  D.  302.  Of,  JBbdscU  r.  Baxter,  E.  R  & 
E.  8S4,  under  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852. 

ic)  The  CUyof  Mecca,  6  P.  D.  106. 

(a)  In  re  Memderson,  Nouvion  v.  Freeman,  37  Ch.  D.  244 ;  affirmed 
H.  L.  59  L.  J.  Ch.  337. 

(e)  Oodard  ▼.  Oray,  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  149. 

(/)  BuBsel  ▼. SmjfUi,  9  M.  &  W.  819;  WWiame  ▼.  Jones,  11  M.  &  W. 
633. 
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impeach  a  foreign  judgment,  to  show  that  the  Court  which     Pakt  IV. 
pronounced  it  had  no  jurisdiction  by  its  own  rules,  if  it     ^^^ 
had  jurisdiction  according  to  the  principles  of  international     Cap.  XI. 
law  over  the  person  of  the  defendant  and  the  «ubject-    jwUfmaUft, 
matter  of  the  action.((i)    Thus  a  plea  to  an  action  on  a        — 
judgment  of  the  French  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  that  the 
Court  was  not  a  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  that 
behalf,  according  to  the  French  law,  because  the  defendant 
was  not  a  trader,  and  was  not  resident  in  a  particular  town 
when  the  cause  of  action  arose,  was  held  bad.(&)    It  is 
obvious  that  these  defences,  being  admittedly  defences  by 
the  French  law,  should  have  been  pleaded  in  the  French 
court,  and  it  is   well   established  that  defences  which 
might  have  been  raised  in  the  court  where  the  judgment 
was  obtained,  cannot  be  brought  forward  afterwards  to 
impeach  it.(c)     The  rule  that  the  person  of  the  defendant 
must  be  properly  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  has  been  put 
by  modem  cases  in  the  clearest  possible  light,  and  has 
been  summarised  in  a  recent  judgment  as  follows: — "  The 
Courts  of  this  country  consider  the  defendant  bound — 
"  (i.)     Where  he  is  the  subject  of  the  foreign  coimtry  in 

which  the  judgment  has  been  obtained  ; 
"  (ii.)   Where  he  was  resident  in  the  foreign  country 

when  the  action  began ; 
**  (iii.)  Where  the  defendant,  in  the  character  of  plain- 
tiff, has  selected  the  forum  in  which   he  is 
afterwards  sued ; 
*'  (iv.)  Where  he  has  voluntarily  appeared  ; 
"  (v.)   Where  he  has  contracted  to  submit  himself  to  the 
forum  in  which  the  judgment  was  obtained ; 
and,  possibly,  if  Becquet  v.  McCarthy  (2  B.  &  Ad.  951)  be 
right, 

"  (vi.)  Where  the  defendant  ha»s  real  estate  within  the 
foreign  jurisdiction,  in  respect  of  which  the 


(a)  Vanquelin  v.  Bouard,  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  78,  84  ;  15  C.  B.  N.  S.  341. 

"'  S.  C. 

Henderson  v,  Henderson^  6  Q.  B.  288 ;  Bank  of  AmtraJUxsia  v.  Niaa^ 
B.  717  ;  Bieardo  v.  OarciaSj  12  Gl.  &  F.  368  ;   Vanqudin  v.  Bouard, 


(h)  S.  C 

(cj  H&u 
16  Q.  B.  71,  , 
^Z  L.  J.  C.  P.  78  ;  15  0.  B.  N.  S.  341 
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cause  of  action  arose  while  he  was  within  that 

jurisdiction.'X^) 
With  regard  to  the  head  (iv.)  of  this  snmmary,  attempts 
Judffments.    ^^^^  hoeiL  more  than  once  made  to  narrow  the  meaning  of 

the  words  "  voluntary  appearance ; "  but  it  may  be  now 

taken  as  settled  that  a  defendant  who  appears  and  con* 
tests  the  suit,  from  motives  of  self-interest,  is  bound  by 
the  judgment  pronounced  in  it.  "Where  a  defendant 
appears  in  the  foreign  court  and  takes  his  chance  of  a 
judgment  in  his  favour,  although  he  appears  in  conse- 
quence of  the  duress  of  wishing  to  protect  his  property 
there,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Court,  or  which  will 
become  liable  to  seizure  in  case  he  does  not  appear,  he 
cannot  afterwards  say  that  he  is  not  bound  to  submit  to 
a  judgment  obtained  under  those  circujn8tances."(&)  But 
the  language  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  same  case,(r) 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  words  used  by  Blackburn,  J., 
in  Schihsby  v.  Westenhoh  (infra),  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  language  of  Wills,  J.,  is  not  quite  correct,  so  far 
as  the  case  of  an  appearance  to  protect  property  already 
seized  by  the  foreign  Court  is  concerned,  and  that  such  an 
appearance  will  be  regarded  as  involuntary. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  that  a  litigant  who  takes  his 
chance  of  a  decision  in  his  favour  ought  to  be  bound  by  a 
decision  against  him,  it  has  been  decided  that  an  appear* 
ance  under  protest,  pleading  both  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
to  the  merits  of  the  case,  is  a  voluntary  appearance  within 
this  rule,  and  that  the  defendant  was  bound  by  an  ad* 
verse  ]udgment,(d)  But  it  has  been  held  that  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  foreigner  as  a  claimant  in  an  interpleader 
issue,  though  the  usual  terms  may  be  imposed  upon  him 
in  making  the  order,  does  not  justify  the  Court  in  making 
him  a  defendant  to  a  counter-claim.(€) 

(a)  Per  Fry.  J.,  in  BoustUon  ▼.  EounUon,  14  Ch.  D.  351,  371. 

(6)  Per  Wills,  J.,  in  Voinet  v.  Barrett,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  521 ;  following  De 
Qme  Brissae  y.  Bathbone,  30  L.  J.  Ex.  238.  Of.  Oen.  Steam  Nov.  &.  t. 
OuiUau,  II  M.  &  W.  877 ;  13  L.  J.  Ex.  168  ;  and  Duflor  ▼.  Birmingham^ 
43  L.  T.  688.  (c)  «  L.  J.  Q.  B.  39.    Of,  tn/rd,  p.  563, 

(d)  Boissi^e  y.  Brockner,  6  Times  Law  Bep.  85. 

(e)  Eichger  y.  Morrison,  6  Times  Law  Bep.  145. 
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In  Schibsby  v.  WestenJiolz  (a)  it  was  held  that  a  judg-     Part  IV. 
toent  of  a  foreign  Court,  obtained  in  default  of  appearance     ^^'^""^^' 
against  a  defendant,  cannot  be  enforced  in  an  English     Cap.  XI. 
court,  where  the  defendant,  at  the  time  the  suit  com-    judgineivu, 
menced,  was  not  a  subject  of  nor  resident  in  the  country      ^  -7-7 
in  which  the  judgment  was  obtained;  for  there  existed ^^^^y^y^^^x 
nothinff  imposing  any  duty  on  the  defendant  to  obey  the  pronouncing 
Judgment  of  the  foreign  Court.     "On  this  point,"    said''"^^"' 
Blackburn,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion   of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  "  we  think  some  things  are  quite  clear  on 
principle.     K  the  defendants  had  been  at  the  time  of  the 
judgment   subjects   of  the   country  whose  judgment  is 
sought  to  be  enforced  against  them,  we  think  that  its 
laws  would  have  bound  them.    Again,  if  the  defendants 
had  been,  at  the  time  when  the  suit  was  commenced,  so  as 
to  have  the  benefit  of  its  laws  protecting  them,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  expressed,  owing  temporary  allegiance  to  that 
country,  we  think  that  its  laws  would  have  bound  them. 
If  at  the  time  when  the  obligation  was  contracted  the 
defendants  were  within  the  foreign  country,  but  left  it 
before  the  suit  was  instituted,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
think  the  laws  of  that  country  bound  them,  though  before 
finally  deciding  this  we  should  like  to  hear  the  question 
argued.     But  every  one  of  these  suppositions  is  negatived 
in  the  present  case.     Again,  we  think  it  clear,  upon  prin- 
ciple, that  if  a  person  selected,  as  plaintiff,  the  tribunal  of 
a  foreign  country  as  the  one  in  which  he  would  sue,  he 
could  not  afterwards  say  that  the  judgment  of  that  tribunal 
was  not  binding  upon  him."(6)     With  regard  to  the  last 
case  put,  of  submission  to  the  jurisdiction  by  electing  to  Submiraion  to 
sue  in  its  tribunals,  it  is  obvious  that  a  plaintiff  who  has  J^^^^^°"  °^ 
made  such  a  submission  cannot  be  afterwards  heard  to  prononncing 
complain  of  its  acceptance ;  and  it  has  been  held  that  a  J"^«™*'"*- 
foreigner,  though  not  resident  or  present  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  domestic  tribunal,  and  without   any  actual 
notice  or  knowledge  of  its  proceedings,  may  nevertheless 

(a)  L.R.6Q.  B.  155. 

(6)  See  to  the  same  effect  per  Parke,  B.,  in  Cfenercd  Steam  Navigation 
Co.  V.  GuiUou,  II  M.  &  W.  877,  894. 
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be  taken  to  have  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  as  defend- 
ant by  his  previous  conduct.  In  that  case  the  replication 
alleged  that  the  defendant  was  holder  of  shares,  in  a 
French  company,  having  its  legal  domicil  at  Paris,  and 
became  thereby  subject,  by  the  law  of  Prance,  to  all  the 
liabilities  belonging  to  holders  of  shares,  and  in  particular 
to  the  conditions  contained  in  the  statutes  or  articles  of 
association ;  that  by  these  statutes  it  was  agreed  that  all 
disputes  arising  during  liquidation  between  shareholders 
should  be  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French 
Court ;  that  every  shareholder  provoking  a  contest  must 
elect  a  domicil,  and  in  default  election  might  be  made  for 
him  at  the  office  of  the  imperial  procurator  of  the  civil 
tribunal  of  the  department  in  which  the  office  of  the 
company  was  situated,  and  that  all  summonses  and  notices 
should  be  validly  served  at  the  domicil  formally  or  im- 
pliedly chosen  ;  that  the  circumstances  arose  under  which 
these  statutes  provided  that  it  should  be  incumbent  upon 
the  defendant  to  elect  a  domicil  as  above,  but  that  he 
never  elected  a  domicil,  and  that  the  plaintiflF  therefore 
caused  a  summons  in  an  action  brought  in  the  French 
court  to  be  delivered  for  the  defendant  at  the  above- 
mentioned  office;  that  this  service  was  regular  and 
amounted  to  notice  by  the  law  of  France,  and  that,  on 
default  of  appearance,  judgment  was  recovered  by  default 
against  the  defendant.  This  replication  was  held  good  by 
the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  though  a  similar  replication  in 
the  same  case,  resting  the  defendant's  submission  merely 
upon  his  having  become  a  member  of  a  French  company^ 
and  the  provisions  of  the  French  law,  omitting  all  refer- 
ence to  the  statutes  or  articles  of  association,  was  held 
insufficient  by  a  majority  of  the  Court.(a)  The  submis- 
sion must  clearly  be  deduced  from  the  conduct  of  the 
person  who  is  alleged  to  have  submitted,  and  it  would 
seem  that  this  conduct  should  be  something  amounting  to 
a  contract  or  waiver.    It  is  clearly  not  enough  to  show 


(a)  Ccpin  y.  Adamson^  L.  R.  9  Ex.  341 
case  in  Jaousillon  v.  Bounllotij  14  Cb.  D. 


5  ;  and  see  the  commento  on  this 
3Sh  371. 
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that  a  defendant  has  entered  into  bnsiness  transactions,  or     Pa»t  rV- 

X^BOGED  URB 

be<3ome  a  member  of  a  company,  within  a  foreign  country.        

He  is  not  supposed  to  know  all  the  law  of  the  foreign  ^^^«  XI. 
country,  simply  because  he  enters  into  commercial  rela-  Judgments. 
tions  with  it ;  nor,  if  he  knows  it,  is  he  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  having  submitted  to  its  authority.  Similarly 
where  a  private  colonial  statute  authorised  an  unincor- 
porated banking  company  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name 
of  its  chairman,  and  provided  that  execution  upon  any 
judgment  so  obtained  against  the  chairman  might  be 
executed  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  individual 
members,  it  was  held  that  the  individual  members  were 
bound  by  a  judgment  against  the  chairman  obtained  in 
conformity  with  the  statute,  although  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  colonial  Court,  nor  served  with  any  notice, 
summons,  or  process  of  the  action  against  the  chairman,  (a) 
The  provisions  of  the  local  Act  in  this  case,  being  the 
enactment  by  which  the  bank  was  constituted,  were 
clearly  regarded,  not  as  part  of  the  general  colonial  law, 
but  as  the  private  regulations  and  constitutions  of  the 
bank,  to  which  all  the  members  were  assenting  parties ; 
and  the  decision  is  not  an  authority  for  the  proposition 
that  a  person  who  becomes  a  member  of  a  foreign  com- 
pany consents  by  implication  to  be  governed  by  the 
general  foreign  law  during  his  connection  with  it,  though 
no  doubt  his  submission  to  that  law  for  certain  purposes 
is  complete.(&)  So  in  another  case,  the  owner  of  shares 
in  a  French  company,  who  was  bound  by  French  law 
to  elect  a  domicil  at  which  all  notices  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings might  be  left  for  him,  complied  with  the  French 
law  by  electing  a  domicil  in  the  prescribed  forms,  and 
these  facts  were  held  without  doubt  to  afford  a  good 
answer  to  a  plea  that  the  French  judgment  against  him, 
on  which  the  action  was  founded,  was  obtained  during  his 
absence  from  France,  and  without  any  notice  to  him  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  French  tribunal.(c)    If,  in  Copin 

(a)  Bank  ofAusirakuia  t.  Harding^  9  C.  B.  66i  ;  19  L.  J.  C.  P.  345. 
\h\  See  per  Amphlett,  B.,  in  Copin  t.  Adamaon.  L.  B.  9  £z.  345,  355. 
\e)   Value  v.  Dumerguej  4  Ex.  290  ;  18  L.  J.  £z.  398. 
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RocEDURE.   ^^^  acquiescence  in  the  French  law  by  a  compliance  with 

Cap.  XI.     its  provisions,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary,  in  order 

Judgments,    ^  ^^^  \nm,y  to  have  referred  to  the  statutes  or  articles  of 

association  of  the  company  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Foreign  judg-  Next,  it  is  now  undisputed  that  a  foreign  judgment  may 
be^FmpeaS'Ld  ^  avoided  by  showing  that  it  was  obtained  by  the  firaud 
for  fraud.  of  the  party  setting  it  up.(a)  It  would  seem  clear  that 
on  principle  the  obligation  which  arises  out  of  a  foreign 
judgment  should  be  regarded  as  vitiated  by  that  which 
with  respect  to  all  other  obligations  prevents  a  plainti£E 
from  profiting  by  or  insisting  on  the  right  which  he 
has  legally  acquired.  The  point  was  distinctly  raised 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  and  it  was  put 
beyond  doubt,  by  the  judgment  of  Lord  Selbome,  that  the 
rule  of  Equity  and  Common  Law  upon  it  was  the  same : 
"  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  may  be  a  doubt  about 
the  power  of  a  Court  of  law  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
allegations  of  fraud  contained  in  those  portions  of  the  bill 
which  relate  to  the  foreign  judgment.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  think  that  anything  should  fall  from  this  Court  which 
might  give  the  least  colour  to  any  doubt  as  to  the  power 
of  a  Court  of  law  to  take  cognizance  of  fraud  in  obtaining 
foreign  judgments.  •  .  ♦  •  I  say,  therefore,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  supposing  the  fraud  to  be  one  provable  here,  it 
could  be  pleaded  at  law,  and  would  be  a  legal  defence."(Q 
If,  indeed,  an  English  judgment  is  examinable  for  fraud, 
it  would  appear  d  fortiori  that  a  foreign  judgment  must 
be  so.  A  foreign  judgment,  like  all  other  acts  of  judicial 
authority,  must  be  impeachable  from  without;  although 
it  is  not  permitted  to  show  that  the  Court  was  mistaken, 
it  may  be  shown  that  it  was  misled.  Fraud  is  an  ex- 
trinsic collateral  act  which  vitiates  the  most  solemn  pro- 
ceedings of  Courts  of  justice.     In  the  words  of  Lord  Coke, 


(a)  Oodard  v.  Qray,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  139,  per  Blackburn,  J.,  at  p.  149. 

[h)  Ochsenbein  t.  Papdier,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  695.  Bee  also,  id  addition  to  tiie 
cases  cited,  Mce  v.  Dewhwrst^  8  Sim.  279,  302  ;  Bank  of  AustraUuia  t. 
I^iaa,  16  Q.  B.  717,  7^5  ;  Cammed  ▼.  Seio^  3  U.  &  N.  617, 646 ;  Ckuirimu 
T.  Imrie^  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  414,  433  ;  Ahouloff  v.  Oppenheinier,  10  Q.  B.  I). 
295  ;  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  603,  607,  608  ;  Buller's  N.  P.  244,  m 
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it   avoids  all  judicial  acts,  ecclesiastical  or  teinporaL(a)     Pakt  iv. 

Thus,  in  an  action  on  a  foreign  judgment,  it  was  held  on        

demurrer  to  be  a  good  defence  to  plead  that  the  judgment     Cap.  XL 
was  obtained  by  tiie  fraud  of  the  plaintiff  in  representing   Judgmenu, 

to  the  foreign  Court  that  the  goods  the  subject-matter  of       

the  suit  were  not  in  his  possession,  and  in  concealing  that 
they  were  in  his  possession.(&)  But  it  would  appear 
clear  upon  principle  that  the  fraud  relied  upon  must  be 
the  fraud  of  the  party  seeking  to  enforce  the  judgment.(c) 
The  fraud  of  a  witness,  stranger  to  the  suit,  would  be 
mere  perjury ;  and  to  question  a  judgment  upon  such  a 
ground  as  that  would  be  to  re-open  almost  every  question 
of  fact.  The  fraud  alleged  must  not,  however,  be  some- 
thing which  was  virtually  before  the  foreign  Court,  and 
decided  by  it.(d) 

Lastly,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  far  a  foreign  Foreign  judg- 
judgment  is  examinable  on  the  merits.     The  foreign  Court  ^^^J^j^able  for 
may  have  been  mistaken  in  law,  or  in  fact ;  and  if  mis-  error  is  law. 
taken  in  law,  either  in  their  interpretation  of  their  own 
law,  of  English  law,  or  of  the  law  of  some  other  country.     . 
The  fact,  however,  that  an  appeal  is  pending  in  the  foreign 
tribunals  is  no  defence  to  an  action  here.(e)     It  has  been 
stated  that  a  foreign  judgment  will  be  reviewed  here,  if 
based  upon  an  erroneous  interpretation  either  of  private 
international  law  (/)  or  of  English  law ;  Qf)  but  the  later 
decisions  clearly  show  that  this  is  a  misapprehension.  There 
can  be  no  difference,  in  the  words  of  Blackburn,  J.,  between 
a  mistake  made  by  a  foreign  Court  as  to  English  law,  and 
any  other  mistake,  unless  it  is  to  be  said  that  a  defence 

(a)  Per  De  Grrej,  C  J.,  in  Duchess  of  Kingston's  Case,  2  Sm.  L.  C.  7th  ed. 
760. 


(6)  AbouhffY.  Oppenheimer,  10  Q.  B.  D.  295. 


See  per  Brett,  L.J.,  S.  C.  p.  298. 
(J)  Ckistrique  ▼.  BehrenSj  30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  163  ;  Westlakej  Friv.  Int.  Law, 

(e)  Scott  V.  PSkingtonf  2  B.  &  S.  11.  But,  per  Curiam  (p.  41),  it  may 
afford  ground  for  the  equitable  interposition  of  the  Coart  to  prevent  abuse  of 
its  process,  and  on  proper  terms  to  stay  execution. 

(/)  Westlake,  Priv.  Int.  Law,  §  388,  citing  Reiniers  ▼.  Druce^  23  Beav. 
145,  156  ;  Amott  V.  Jiedfem,  2  C.  &  P.  88  ;  Felix,  327,  n. 

(g)  2  8m.  L.  C.  7th  ed.  448  ;  Wesdake,  Priv.  Int.  Law,  §  388,  citing 
Novelli  V.  Bossij  2  R  &  Ad.  757. 
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which  is  easily  proved  is  to  be  admitted,  but  that  one 
which  would  give  the  Court  much  trouble  to  investigate 

ia  to  be  rejected ;  and,  accordingly,  no  foreign  judgment 

Judffmenu.  Can  be  impeached  by  showing  that  it  was  wrongly  arrived 
at.  Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  that  the  error  alleged 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings.(a)  The  previous 
authorities,  which  had  been  construed  by  some  writers  as 
deciding  that  a  foreign  judgment  will  be  invalidated  by 
showing  that  it  was  founded  upon  a  mistaken  view  of 
English  law,  are  collected  and  explained  in  the  valuable 
judgment  of  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Castrique  v.  Imrie,(h) 
delivering  the  opinion  of  five  of  the  judges.  After  stating 
that  fraud  would  vitiate  any  obligaticm,  even  the  obligation 
imposed  by  a  foreign  contract,  that  there  was  nothing 
equivalent  to  fraud  in  the  case  before  the  Court,  and  that 
all  that  was  required  of  a  tribunal  that  had  to  decide  on  a 
question  of  foreign  law  was  that  it  receive  and  consider 
the  evidence  as  to  the  foreign  law,  and  boTUtfide  deter- 
mine on  that  as  well  as  it  can,  the  learned  judge  proceeded 
as  follows : — "  Various  cases  were  cited  as  auUiorities  that 
where  a  foreign  Court  has  mistaken  or  misapplied  the 
English  law,  the  Courts  of  this  country  will  not  regard  the 
foreign  judgment;  but  we  think  they  do  not  bear  out 
any  such  general  position.  One  class  of  cases — ^such  as 
Pollard  V.  Bell,(c)  Bird  v.  AppleUm^id)  Dagleish  v.  Hod^ 
son,(e)  and  others — ^proceed  on  a  principle  not  applicable 
to  the  present  case.  A  judgment  in  an  English  court  ia 
not  conclusive  as  to  anjrthing  but  the  point  decided,  and 
therefore  a  judgment  of  conviction  on  an  indictment  for 
forging  a  bill  of  exchange,  though  conclusive  as  to  the 
prisoner  being  a  convicted  felon,  is  not  only  not  conclusive, 
but  is  not  even  admissible  evidence  of  the  forgery  in  an 
action  on  the  bill,  though  the  conviction  must  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  ground  that  the  bill  was  forged.  But  very 
early  in  insurance  cases  a  practice  began  of  treating  the 


Castrique  v, 
/fiirie— judg- 
ment in. 


(o)  Oodard  v.  Onty,  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  151,  152. 
(b)  L.  B.  4  H.  L.  414.  ^  ^  ^  -. 

(d)  8  T.  B.  562. 


^•1  »j*» 

(c   8  T.  B.  434. 

{e)  7  Bing. 
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jndgment  of  a  Prize  Court  condemning  a  vessel  as  being 
the  property  of  an  enemy  as  not  only  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  vessel  was  condemned,  which  of  course  it  was, 
but  also  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  vessel  was  not 
neutral.  There  are  many  cases  which  proceed  on  the 
principle  that  where  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Prize  Court  did  not  proceed  on  the  ground 
that  the  vessel  was  an  enemy's  property,  it  cannot  be  con- 
clusive evidence  that  it  was  not  neutral.  In  Lothian  v. 
Hendersoriyia)  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
that  in  a  policy  on  a  ship,  warranted  neutral,  a  stipulation, 
that  a  condemnation  should  not  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  vessel  was  not  neutral,  was  effectual.  Lord  Eldon, 
in  delivering  that  judgment,  expresses  a  strong  opinion 
that  the  practice  of  receiving  the  sentences  of  Prize  Courts 
as  conclusive  of  the  collateral  matter  was  originally  a 
mistake.  And  he  also  intimates  an  opinion  that  the 
cases  just  alluded  to  were  attempts  to  graft  a  vicious 
exception  on  a  rule  originally  vicious,  but  now  become 
law.  It  is  unnecessary  to  form  or  express  any  opinion  on 
these  cases,  further  than  that  they  proceed  on  a  principle 
that  has  no  bearing  on  the  present  question. 

"  Novelli  V.  Bo8si,(b)  which  was  relied  on,  also  proceeds 
on  a  principle  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  present  case. 
It  is  clear  that  no  judgment  of  a  foreign  Court  can  have 
any  effect  unless  the  subject-matter  of  the  decision 
(whether  inter  partes  or  in  rem)  is  within  the  lawful 
control  of  the  State  whose  tribunal  has  pronounced  the 
jndgment  In  Novelli  v.  Bossi  a  Frenchman  had,  at 
Lyons,  drawn  a  bill  on  an  Englishman  in  London.  The 
defendant  had,  at  Manchester,  indorsed  it  to  the  plaintiff. 
Afterwards  the  defendant  instituted  a  suit  in  France  to 
have  it  declared  that  he  and  all  prior  parties  were  dis- 
charged from  their  obligations  on  the  bill  on  account  of  a 
cancellation  of  the  acceptance  in  London  .  by  mistake ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  plaintiff,  the 
French  Court,  on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  English  law, 
(rt)  3  B.  &  P.  499,  at  p.  545.  (5)  2  B.  &  Ad.  757. 
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pronounced  a  judgment  to  that  effect  But  thoagh  the 
French  tribunals  had  jurisdiction  to  declare  that  no  one 
should  sue  on  the  bill  in  their  courts,  they  had  none  to 
determine  that  the  plaintiff  should  not  sue  in  an  English 
court  on  an  English  contract.  If  they  had  taken  a 
correct  view  of  the  English  law  there  would  have  been  a 
defence,  because  such  was  the  English  law,  not  because 
the  French  Court  hod  so  decided.  Being  wrong,  there 
was  no  defence,  not  because  the  French  Court  made  a 
mistake,  but  because  it  had  no  jurisdiction. 

"  The  same  principle  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  those  cases  in  which  our  Courts  have  refused 
to  enforce  judgments  obtained  in  a  foreign  country  against 
a  person  not  resident  in  that  country,  and  who  had  no 
notice  of  the  suit,  such  as  Btichanan  v.  Iiticker,{a)  It 
may  very  well  be  held  that  the  foreign  country  has  no 
jurisdiction  to  pronounce  judgment  against  a  person 
behind  his  back  who  is  not  subject  to  its  jurisdiction ;  but 
it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  these  cases ;  for  in  the  present 
one  the  ship  concerned  was  clearly  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  empire  of  France ;  and  the  plaintiff  had  notice, 
and  was  heard,  though  unluckily  the  French  Court  made 
a  mistake. 

^^  Simpson  v.  Fogo  (b)  was  also  cited,  but  that  case  pro- 
ceeded on  a  principle  very  different  from  any  applicable 
to  the  present  case.  There  a  creditor  of  Messrs.  K.,  the 
owners  of  a  British  ship,  obtained  in  Louisiana  a  judg- 
ment against  them,  under  which  their  interest  in  the 
ship,  and  no  more,  was  sold  under  a  process  exactly 
analogous  to  our  fieri  fcuyias.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  if 
that  had  been  all,  that  the  Bank  of  Liverpool,  which  held 
a  valid  mortgage  on  the  ship,  might  have  taken  possession 
of  it  as  against  the  purchasers  just  as  much  as  against  the 
judgment  debtors,  K.  &  Co.  But  the  bankers  in  Liver- 
pool had  in  Louisiana  intervened  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  their  ship,  and  a  judgment  was  pro- 


(a)  9  East,  X92. 

(6)  29  L.  J.  Ch.  657  ;  32  L.  J.  Ch.  249 ;  i  H.  &  M.  195. 
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nounced  against  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  Courts  in 
Louisiana  wholly  disregarded  all  rights  acquired  in  Eng- 
land on  an  English  ship,  unless  they  were  acquired  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  valid  in  Louisiana.  The  contention 
before  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  that  the  purchaser  of  the 
ship  and  the  bankers  in  Liverpool  were  privies  to  their 
judgment,  and  that,  therefore,  the  purchaser  was  entitled 
to  use  it  as  an  estoppel  to  preclude  the  bankers  from 
setting  up  in  an  English  court  their  English  right,  though 
the  judgment  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the  English 
right  was  to  be  wholly  disregarded.  The  Vice-Ohancellor 
decided  otherwise.  We  should  be  sorry  to  cast  any  doubt 
on  a  decision  which  primd  facie  seems  to  carry  out  justice 
and  good  sense ;  but  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  in  the 
present  case,  and  therefore  all  that  we  do  say,  is  that 
no  such  point  here  arises.  The  judgment  of  the  French 
Court  decreeing  the  sale  of  the  vessel  was  not,  according 
to  the  view  of  the  facts  which  we  take,  a  judgment  that 
only  the  interest  of  C,  if  any,  in  the  ship  should  be  sold, 
but  that  the  particular  ship  itself  should  be  sold.  And 
finding  no  authority  for  saying  that  the  purchaser,  under 
the  decree  of  a  foreign  Court  having  competent  jurisdic- 
tion to  decree  the  transfer,  is  to  be  responsible  for  any 
mistakes  made  by  that  Court  either  in  law  or  fact,  we 
think  we  ought  to  act  on  the  reason  given  in  Hughes 
V.  Cornelius  (a):  *  We  must  not  set  them  at  large  again, 
for  otherwise  the  merchants  would  be  in  a  pleasant  condi- 
tion.' In  truth,  the  plaintiff  asks  an  English  Court  to  sit 
as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  French  Court,  which  is  not 
the  province  of  an  English  Court.  "(&) 

The  principles  laid  down  in  Castrique  v.  Imrie(c)  have  Foreign  judg- 
been  in  no  sense  questioned,  but  in  a  more  recent  judg-  pojJ*— «"or 
ment  the  Common  Pleas  Division  have  held  that  there  is  Court  pro- 
one  case  where  an  error  in  law  committed  by  a  foreign  '^o^'^^^^^fif  »*• 
Court  may  be  corrected.     The  case  referred  to  is  where 


(a)  2  Sbow.  232  ;  2  Sm.  L.  C.  83a 

(6)  Goitrigue  v.  Jmrie,  L.  B.  4  fl.  L.  {1870),  434-437. 

(c)  L.  B.  4  H.  L.  434. 
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both  parties  admit  that  the  foreign  Court  has  wrongly 
interpreted  its  own  law.(a)  Where  such  an  admission  is 
made,  either  on  the  pleadings,  special  case,  or  otherwise^ 
"*  the  Common  Pleas  Division  held  that  there  was  no  rale 
of  comity  and  no  principle  on  which  they  were  called  apon 
to  give  effect  to  the  foreign  judgment ;  though,  strangely 
enough,  Archibald,  J.,  in  delivering  the  decision  referred 
to,  expressed  a  doubt  whether  CaMrique  v.  Imrie  would 
not  have  compelled  the  Court  to  give  effect  to  the  foreign 
decree,  if  the  mistake  admitted  had  been  a  mistake  in  the 
law,  not  of  the  country  to  which  the  foreign  tribunal 
belonged,  but  of  a  third  distinct  jurisdictioiL(&)  The 
correctness  of  Meyer  v.  Balli  can  only  rest  upon  the 
exceptional  circumstance  that  the  error  of  the  foreign 
Court  was  admitted  upon  the  special  case  before  the 
Common  Pleas  Division.(c)  The  grounds  and  correctness 
of  the  foreign  judgment  were  therefore  not  examined,  nor 
is  the  case  an  authority  for  the  proposition  that  they  are 
examinable.  It  may  be  added  that  the  French  judgment 
impeached  appears  to  have  had  the  additional  defect  of 
having  been  founded  on  proceedings  commenced  without 
any  actual  summons  served  or  notice  in  fact  given  to  the 
defendants ;  nor  does  it  clearly  appear  how  far  service  of 
the  summons  at  the  bar  of  the  procureur-imp^rial  was  so 
warranted  by  the  position  of  the  parties  as  to  amount  to 
constructive  notice.(d) 

It  may  therefore  be  assumed,  from  the  enunciation  of 
the  law  by  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Castrique  v.  Imrie,{e)  that  the 
judgment  of  a  foreign  Court,  if  final,(/)  is  examinable  for 
no  error  or  mistake,  except  a  mistake  by  which  it  gave 

(a)  Meyer  v.  MaUi,  L.  E.  i  C.  P.  D.  358. 

(6)  Ibid.  pp.  370,  371- 

(c)  Soott  y.  BUdngton,  2  B.  &  8.  11,  41  ;  Batik  of  Atutratada  ▼.  Mu, 
16  Q.  B.  717  ;  Bicardo  v.  GarciaSj  12  CI.  &  F.  368  ;  Castrique  v.  Jmrie, 
L.  R.  4  H.  L  434- 

{d)  Infrd,  p.  562.  (e)  AnU,  p.  554. 

(/)  Frayes  v.  Worms,  10  C.  B.  N.  S.  149  ;  Rummer  v.  Woodburne,  4  B.  & 
G.  625.  And  a  mdgment  which  would  not  be  a  bar  to  further  prooeedinss 
in  the  country  wnere  it  was  obtained,  between  the  same  parties,  is  not  final : 
In  re  Henderson,  Nouvion  v.  Freeman,  37  Ch.  D.  244  ;  affirmed  H.  L.  59 
L.  J.  Ch.  337  ;  IS  App.  Cas.  i. 
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itself  jarisdiction,  although  by  the  principles  of  private     Part  IV. 
intemational  law,  it  would  have  had  none.     The  earlier  ^*»^'^*»- 
dictay{a)  to  the  efiEect  that  a  foreign  judgment  will  be     Cap.  XI. 
reviewed  for  any  error  in  private  intemational  law,  or   judgmeiUsT 
for  any  violation  of  natural  justice,  would  seem,  upon        : — : 
examination  of  the  authorities,  strictly  applicable  only  to  meiS^mcoihi^ 
this  point.     An  error  in  jurisdiction  is  the  only  error  **«*«°'^*** 
which  a  foreign  Court  is  allowed  to  detect  and  set  right.(&)  justice. 
The  strongest  modem  decisions  in  favour  of  the  theory 
that  no  foreign  judgment  manifestly  opposed  to  natural 
justice  is  to  be  enforced  by  an  English  Court  are  all  of 
earlier  date  than  Castrique  v.  ImrUj  and  must  be  taken 
subject  to  the  principles  followed  in  that  case.     The 
condition,  indeed,  on  which   a  foreign  judgment   shall 
be  accepted  here,  as  stated  by  Lord  EUenborough  in 
Buchanan  v.  Rucker^{c)  namely,  that  it  should  appear  on 
the  face  of  it  consistent  with  reason  and  justice,  is  said 
by  Blackburn,  J.,  in  ScMhshy  v.  Westenholz^  to  be  mere 
declamation.    It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  Liverpool  Marine  Credit  Company  v.  JE[unter,(d) 
which  was  not  referred  to  or  cited  in  Castrique  v.  Imrie^  it 
was  intimated  by  Lord  Chelmsford  that,  when  there  had 
been  ''a  total  disregard  of  the  comity  of  nations,"  an 
English  Court  would  be  justified  in  disregarding  a  judg- 
ment "  so  fraught  with  injustice ; "  and  similar  expressions 
were  used  by  Lord  Hatherleyin  the  same  casein  the  court 
of  first  instance :  '*  If,  in  examining  a  judgment,  as  we  are 
at  liberty  to  do,  we  find  on  the  face  of  it  that  a  course  of 
procedure  has  been  adopted  which  is  inconsistent  with 
natural  justice,  then  this  Court  will  not  give  effect  to  the 
decisions  and  to  the  authority  which  it  would  otherwise 

(a)  2  Sm.  L.  C.  448 ;  Westlake,  §  388. 

{J})  The  fact,  however,  that  a  foreign  jadgment  has  heen  obtained  without 
due  notice  to  ^e  defendant  is  eouivalent  to  a  wrongful  assumption  or  juris- 
diction. See  the  obseirations  of  Blackburn,  J.,  upon  Buchanan  y.  Hucker, 
in  Cagtrique  ▼.  Imriet  ante,  p.  453  ;  Ferguson  ▼.  Mahcn,  11  A.  &  E.  179  5 
Heynolds  y.  Fenton.  3  C.  B.  187  ;  Copin  y.  Adanuon,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  345  ; 
ScMb^y  ▼.  WestenkSz,  L.  E.  6  Q*.  B.  155. 

(c)  Btuihanan  v.  Bucker,  i  Camp.  63.  ;  S.  C.  9  East,  192  ;  Schibshy  v. 
Westmkolz,  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  155,  160. 

(d)  L.  R.  3  Ch.  479,  484  ;  S.  C.  L.  R.  4  Eq.  62. 
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be  perfectly  willing  to  recognise."  This  is  no  doubt  strong 
language,  but  the  very  next  paragraph  shows  what  was 
in  Lord  Hatherley's  mind,  and  that  his  view  can  really  be 
reconciled  with  the  theory  of  foreign  judgments  already 
deduced  from  Castrique  v.  Imrie :  "  It  sometimes  happens, 
for  instance,  that  foreign  Courts  proceed  to  judgment  in 
the  absence  of  the  party  against  whom  proceedings  are 
taken,  or  after  inadequate  notice  of  trial." (a)  It  is  plain 
that  this  coald  only  have  been  said  in  contemplation  ot 
such  cases  as  Bicchanan  v.  Riu:ker,(b)  as  to  which  it  was 
expressly  said  in  Cast'riqtce  v.  Imrie  that  the  judgment  of 
a  foreign  Court  could  be  reviewed,  not  because  it  had  made 
a  mistake  in  law,  but  because  it  had  acted  without  juris- 
diction.(c)  It  may  be  added  in  conclusion  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  that  although  it  is  necessary  that  the  foreign 
Court  should  have  had  jurisdiction,  it  is  not  necessary,  in 
suing  on  a  foreign  judgment,  to  allege  that  this  requisite 
has  been  complied  with.(rf) 

Closely  akin  to  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  with  regard 
to  which  it  has  thus  been  shown  that  a  foreign  judgment 
has  been  declared  by  a  consensus  of  authorities  to  be  exa- 
minable, is  that  of  notice  to  the  defendant.  The  fact  that  no 
notice,  or  no  sufficient  notice,  was  given  to  the  defendant 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  judgment  was  founded 
may  be  an  incident,  of  course,  of  the  want  of  jurisdiction 
referred  to,  or  an  element  of  fraud — ^the  presence  of  fraud 
being,  as  has  been  stated,  sufficient  of  itself  to  deprive  a 
judgment  so  obtained  of  all  validity.  Thus,  if  a  defendant 
is  not  resident  in  nor  a  subject  of  a  foreign  country,  nor 
present  within  its  territorial  limits,  and  has  no  notice  of 
an  action  brought  against  him  in  its  tribunals,  it  is  plain 


(a)  Liverpool  Mcerine  Credit  Co.  v.  Hunter^  L.  R.  4  Eq.  62,  68. 
\h)  o  East,  192  ;  anU,  p.  556. 

(c)  On  this  subject  cf.  also  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in 
CammeU  y.  SeweU,  5  H.  &  N.  728.  Other  cases  in  point  are  Oavan  t. 
Stewart,  i  Stark.  525 ;  Ohieini  v.  Bligh,  8  Bing.  335 ;  FrankUmd  ▼.  M'Ouihh 
1  Knapp,  274  ;  Baring  v.  Clageit,  3  B.  &  R  215  ;  FMird  v.  BeU,  8  T.  B. 
A44  ;  Bolton  v.  Gladstone,  2  Taunt.  85  ;  Price  y.  Dewhurst,  8  Sim.  279  ; 
!Ri«Z  V.  Boy  J  15  Beav.  440. 

(d)  Bobertson  ▼.  JStruth,  5  Q.  B.  941 ;  Bcarber  ▼.  Lamb,  8  C.  B.  N.  S,  95. 
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that  the  absence  of  notice  is  merged,  so  to  speak,  in  thei  Part  IV. 
absence  of  jurisdiction,  which  would  be  amply  suflScient  to  '^^'^°'"' 
invalidate  the  judgment,  even  if  notice  was  in  fact  given.  Cap.  XI. 
But  if  a  defendant  is  subject  to  the  foreign  jurisdiction, 
either  by  domicil  or  submiossin,  and,  according  to  the  older 
opinions,  even  by  nationality,  he  is  of  course  subject  to  its 
laws ;  and  though  he  has  no  actual  notice  of  an  action 
commenced  against  him  in  its  tribunals,  and  may  not  have 
been  served  with  any  writ  or  process,  he  may  have  had 
constructive  notice  which  will  satisfy  those  laws,  and  be 
accepted  by  foreign  tribunals,  as  sufficient.  If  those  laws, 
for  instance,  provide  that  notice  may  be  efiEected  on  an 
absent  defendant  by  nailing  a  copy  of  the  declaration  on 
the  court-house  door,(a)  or  by  service  at  the  office  of  a 
public  officer,(6)  or  by  any  other  notice  in  law  which 
cannot  be  said  to  be  notice  in  fact,  those  who  are  properly 
subject  to  those  laws  will  be  bound  by  them,  and  no  other ; 
for,  as  Lord  EUenborough  said  in  Buchanan  v.  Bitcker, 
they  can  never  be  intended  for  or  applied  to  persons  who, 
for  aught  that  appears,  were  never  present  within  or  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction.  This  subjection  or  submission  to  the 
jurisdiction,  as  has  been  already  implied,  does  not  depend 
solely  upon  the  domicil  or  residence  of  the  defendant,  but 
may  be  inferred  from  his  acts,  where  they  show  an  inten- 
tion to  submit,  for  the  purposes  of  a  particular  transaction, 
to  the  foreign  law  and  the  methods  of  service  which  it 
adopts.  Such  a  submission  has  been  implied  where  a 
person  has  joined  a  foreign  company,  the  statutes  or  articles 
of  association  of  which  contained  special  provisions  author- 
ising constructive  notice  of  process  or  action  by  some- 
thing which  would  not  or  might  not  be  notice  in  fact :  (c) 
but  it  appears  not  to  be  sufficient  that  the  law  of  the 
country  to  which  the  foreign  company  belongs  should  con- 
tain such  provisions,  if  the  rules  or  articles  of  the  company 


Buchanan  y.  Suekert  i  Eaut,  192. 


(b)  Sehtbsby  y.  Westenhok,  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  15^. 

(c)  Otmin  r.  Adamson^  L.  B.  9  Ex.  115 ;  Bank  of  Aiutralaaia  ▼.  Harding, 
9^C.  B.t6i  ;  19  L.  J.  C.  P.  345  ;  FoZto  v.  Dumerque,  4  Ex.  290  ;  28  L.  J. 


Ex.  398. 
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Past  IV.    itself  do  not  repeat  or  adopt  them.(a)    So,  the  acceptor 
ocEDURK.   j^  ^  foreign  country  of  a  bill  drawn  and  payable  there, 

Cap.  XI.  though  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  by  domicil,  nation- 
ality, or  residence,  was  held  to  have  submitted  himself  to 
it  in  an  action  on  the  bill  itself,  so  as  to  be  bound  by 
a  judgment  obtained  in  the  foreign  tribunal  without  actual 
notice  or  service  to  the  defendant,  but  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  foreign  law  as  to  service  and 
notice.(ft)  In  the  more  recent  case  of  Schibsbtf  v.  Wesieii' 
holz^{c)  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  a  foreign 
judgment  was  held  invalid  on  the  ground  that  the  defend- 
ants were  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  by  residence, 
transient  presence,  or  any  other  reason,  and  that  there 
therefore  existed  nothing  which  imposed  upon  them  any 
duty  to  obey  the  obligation  which  the  judgment  created. 
In  that  case,  though  no  personal  service  of  process  or 
summons  had  been  effected  on  the  defendants,  notice  had 
been  in  fact  received  by  the  defendants  through  the 
French  consul  in  the  country  where  the  defendants  resided, 
service  having  been  effected  in  accordance  with  the  French 
law  at  the  office  of  the  procureur  imperial  The  defend- 
ants had,  therefore,  notice  of  process  in  the  eye  of  the 
foreign  law,  and  notice  in  fact ;  but  they  were  not  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  the  question  of  notice 
became  immaterial,  as  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
action  at  all.  In  BeyruMs  v.  Fenton  (d)  a  plea  alleging 
that  the  defendant  had  received  no  formal  notice,  by 
service  of  process  or  otherwise,  of  the  action,  was  held 
bad ;  but  in  that  case  it  was  not  alleged  that  the  defend- 
ant was  not  subject,  by  domicil  or  otherwise,  to  the  juris* 
diction,  or  even  that  he  had  not  in  fact  knowledge  and 
notice  of  the  proceedings.  The  dicta,  therefore,  to  be 
found  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  to  the  effect  that  the 
question  for  the  Court  was  whether  the  judgment  was 
obtained  contrary  to  natural  justice,  and  that  this  was  not 
shown  by  the  plea,  are  sufficiently  justified  by  the  meagre- 
fa)  Per  Amphlett  and  Hgott,  BB.  (Kelly,  C.B.,  dissentienle),  in  Copinx. 
AdanuoiL  {b)  Mens  y.  Thellusson,  8  Ex.  638. 

(c)  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  155  ;  Oodard  v.  Gray,  ibid,  p.  139.    Followed  in  Voinet 
V.  Barrett,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  521.  (d)  3  C.  B.  187. 
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ness  of  its  allegations.     It  is  true  that  in  Ferguson  v.     Part  IV. 
Mahon^ia)  decided  before  the  case   last  cited,  a  similar  l**<>«^""*^- 
plea  was  held  good,  the  judgment  sued  on  being  an  Irish    Cap.  XL 
one,  but  there  the  question  of  jurisdiction  by   general    judgm^nu. 

subjection  does  not  appear  to  have  been  disputed  or  sug-        

gested  to  the  Court,  the  sole  point  being  whether  the  Irish 
proceedings  were  regular.     Lord  Denman  said  that  the 
question  was  whether  the  judgment  passed  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  show  that  the  Court  had  properly 
jurisdiction  over  the  party;  and  when  it  appeared  that 
the  defendant  had  never  received  notice  of  the  proceeding, 
or  been  before  the  Court,  it  was  impossible  to  allow  the 
judgment  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  an  action  in  Eng- 
land.    It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  case  the  plea  was 
construed  as  amounting  to  an  allegation  that  the  defend- 
ant had  neither  received  notice  in  fact  of  the  proceedings, 
nor  constructive  notice  according  to  the  regulations  of  a 
law  to  which  he  was  properly  subject,  and  the  decision 
must  not  be  viewed  as  any  authority  for  supposing  that 
knowledge  or  notice  in  fact  are  absolutely  necessary,  if 
the  defendant  is  subject  or  has  submitted  himself  to  the 
local  law,  and  that  local  law  provides  a  substitute  or  equiva- 
lent for  such  knowledge  or  notice.     This  subjection  is,  in 
fact,  the  test  of  jurisdiction  in  the  eye  of  the  English  law ; 
which,  as  pointed  out  by   Westlake,(6)   recognises    the 
competence  of  the  forum  re^,  certainly  by  domicil  or  resi- 
dence, if  not  by  allegiance  also.(c)     And  it  has   already 
been  stated  that  a  defendant  who  "  voluntarily  appears  "  in 
a  foreign  action  is  taken  as  having  submitted  himself  to 
the  jurisdiction,  and  is  consequently  bound  by  the  judg- 
ment  pronounced  by  the   foreign   Court;  although   his 
motive  in  appearing  may  have  been  only  the  desire  to 
protect  property  belonging  to  himself  which  was  within 
the  jurisdiction  or  reach  of  the  foreign  Court.(rf) 

(a)  IT  A.  &  E.  179.  See  also  Cowan  v.  Braidwood^  i  M.  &  G.  882  ; 
2  Scott,  N.  R.  138  ;  DouglM  v.  Forrest,  4  Bing.  686 :  Smith  ▼.  NiotMa, 
5  N.  C.  208  ;  7  Scott,  147  ;  Guinness  v.  CarroU,  i  B.  &  Ad.  459. 

(6)  Priv.  Int.  Law,  §  580.         (c)  Douglas  v.  Forrest,  4  Bing.  686,  703. 

{a)  Bousillon  v.  IhusiUon,  14  Ch.  D.  35 1  ;  Voinet  v.  Barrett,  54  ll  J. 
Q.  B.  521,  aJBBrmed  55  L.  J.  Q.  B.  39  ;  De  Cosse  Brissac  ▼.  Mathhon% 
30  L.  tf.  Ex.  238,  and  ante,  p.  548. 
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It  has  thus  been  seen  that  error  in  law,  whether 
domestic,  foreign,  or  international,  is  not  in  itself  a  gronnd 
on  which  a  judgment  can  be  reviewed  in  a  foreign  Court, 
unless  such  error  involve  an  assumption  of  jurisdiction  in 
violation  of  ordinary  international  principles,  or  the  Court 
pronouncing  the  judgment  has  proceeded  without  due 
notice  against  a  party  who  is  neither  bound  nor  has  con- 
sented to  accept  any  substitute  for  notice  in  fact  which  the 
Court  may  have  deemed  sufficient.  So  far  as  these  re- 
quirements are  based  upon  natural  justice,  the  dicta  that 
a  foreign  judgment  contrary  to  natural  justice  cannot  be 
recognised  may  be  supported,  but  there  seems  no  ground 
for  extending  them  further.  Error  in  law  having  thus 
Error  in  fact,  been  disposed  of,  error  in  fact,  as  a  ground  for  impeaching 
a  foreign  judgment,  must  next  be  considered ;  and  as  to 
this  it  may  be  said  shortly  that  a  foreign  judgment,  both 
in  respect  of  the  issues  of  fact  found  and  the  grounds  on 
which  the  findings  were  arrived  at,  is  now  admitted  to  be 
conclasive.(rt)  On  this  point,  however,  there  has  long 
been  a  conflict  of  opinion,  and  the  question  has  in  fact 
been  so  involved  with  the  alleged  right  to  examine  foreign 
judgments  on  other  grounds,  which  has  just  been  discussed, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  decisions  strictly 
applicable  to  it.  The  authorities  in  opposition  to  the 
now  accepted  opinion,  that  a  foreign  judgment  is  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  facts  on  which  it  pronounces,  will  first  be 
recapitulated. 

It  was  stated  by  Eyre,  C.J.,  in  Phillips  v.  HuTiter^fh) 
that  a  foreign  judgment,  though  it  cannot  be  examined 
under  ordinary  circumstances  by  an  English  court,  yet  it 
is  so  examinable  when  the  party  who  claims  the  benefit  of 
it  applies  to  an  English  Court  to  enforce  it;  and  that 
under  such  circumstances  it  is  treated  as  matter  in  paiSy 
as  consideration  primd  fade  sufficient  to  raise  a  promise. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  at  once,  however,  that  this  distinc- 
tion has  received  no  modem  recognition,  and  that  the 

(a)  Oodard  v.  Gray,  L.  t.  6  Q.  B.  139,  149,  and  tfi/r4. 
(6)  2H.  Bl.  410. 


Foreign  judg 
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theory  of  a  foreign  judgment  being  merely  primd  fame     Part  IV. 
evidence  of  a  promise  supported  by  consideration,  is  now   I*»<>ck»ure. 
exploded.     "It  is  difficult  to  understand,"  says  Black-     Cap.  XI. 
^  burn,  J.,  "  how  the  common  course  of  pleading  is  con-    judgmentn. 
sistent  with   any  notion  that  the   judgment   was   only        — 
evidence.     If  that  were  so,  every  count  on  a  foreign  judg- 
ment must  be  demurrable  on  that  ground.     The  mode  of 
pleading  shows  that  the  judgment  was  considered,  not  as 
merely  prima  fade  evidence  of  that  cause  of  action  for 
which  the  judgment  was  given,  but  as  in  itself  giving  rise, 
at  least  primd  faciei  to  a  legal  obligation  to  obey  that 
judgment  and  pay  the  sum  adjudged.     This  may  seem  a 
technical  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question,  but  in  truth 
it  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.     For  if  the  judgment 
were  merely  considered  as  evidence  of  the  original  cause  of 
action,  it  must  be  open  to  meet  it  by  any  counter  evidence 
negativing  the  existence  of  that  original  cause  of  action,  "(a) 
In   Hoidditch  v.   I)oiiegal,(b)   which    is    perhaps    the 
strongest  authority  in  favour  of  the  liability  of  foreign 
judgments  to  review,  Lord  Brougham  expressed  his  opinion 
in  very  plain  terms  that  a  foreign  judgment  may  be  given 
in  evidence,  and  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  in  another 
court  or  country,  "  but  that  it  may  be  met  by  contraiy 
evidence,   and  the   subject-matter  of    the   judjjment  is 

liable  to  be  inquired  into In  my  judgment,  it  has 

always  hitherto  been  recognised  in  Westminster  Hall  that 
the  judgments  of  foreign  Courts  are  traversable,  may  be 
averred  against,  and  are  only  primd  facie  evidence  in 
actions  to  support  which  they  are  given  in  evidence."(c) 
The  language  of  the  same  learned  judge  in  Bon  v.  Lipp- 
man(d)  is  in  effect  to  the  same  purpose,  inasmuch  as 
he  there  cites  authorities  to  show  that  English  Courts 

(a)  Oodard  v.  Gray,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  139,  149. 

(b)  8  Bligh,  N.  R.  301.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Bummaiy  procedure  to 
obtain  judgment  given  by  Order  xit.,  under  the  Judicature  Acts,  has  been 
held  to  be  appUcabie  to  an  action  on  a  foreign  judgment :  Qrant  y.  Boston, 
13  Q.  B.  B.  302  ;  and  cf.  HodBoU  ▼.  Baxter,  £.  B.  &  £.  8S4. 

(c)  8  Bliffh,  N.  R.  pp.  340,  346.    This  judgment  is  cited  to  illustrate  the 
Ih  of  the  present  flieory,  though  it  1     ^  "• "  — 1  :> 


growth  of  the  present  uieorf ,  though  it  must  be  regarded  as  oyerruied. 
{d)  5  CI.  &  F.  I,  20,  21,  citing  IVaaer  v.  Sinclair,  Morr.  4543. 
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regard  a  foreign  judgment  only  as  primd  fcLcie  evidence 
of  a  debt ;  and  in  Houlditch  v.  Donegal  other  authorities 
were  referred  to,  showing  that  the  opinions  of  Lord  Mans- 
field, Buller  and  Bayley,  JJ.,(a)  coincided  with  the  view  - 
he  then  took  of  the  subject.  In  Galhraith  v.  Neville  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  cited,  which  declared 
that  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jamaica  ought 
to  be  received  as  evidence,  privid  facie,  of  the  debt  for 
which  it  had  been  given,  and  that  it  lay  upon  the  defend- 
ant to  impeach  the  justice  thereof,  or  to  show  the  same 
to  have  been  irregularly  or  unduly  obtained.(J)  This 
dictum  was  expressly  followed  by  Best,  C.J.,  in  Arrwtt  v. 
Redfem,  but,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  note  to  the  Duchess 
of  Kingston's  Case,  by  the  authors  of  Smith's  Leading 
Cases,  it  was  only  adopted  to  the  extent  of  admitting  a 
foreign  judgment  as  at  all  events  primd  fade  evidence.(e) 
The  point  there  w&s  not  whether  a  foreign  judgment  could 
be  contradicted  on  a  question  of  fact,  but  whether,  if 
uncontradicted,  it  was  sufficient  to  establish  a  cause  of 
action. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  authorities  to  be  found 
for  the  theory,  now  undoubtedly  exploded,  that  foreign 
judgments,  properly  obtained,  are  priind  facie  evidence 
only  of  the  facts  to  which  they  relate.  There  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  abundant  contemporaneous  dicta  in  favour  of 
regarding  them  as  conclusive,  which  recent  authorities 
render  it  unnecessary  to  examine  in  detail.(rf)  In  1845 
it  was  stated  by  Lord  Campbell  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that,  at  common  law,  foreign  judgments,  between  the  same 
parties  and  on  the  same  matters,  were  evidence  only,  but 


(a)  Walker  ▼.  Witter.  1  Dougl.  I  ;  Oalbraith  r.  NeviUe,  i  Dongl.  5  • 
Tarleton  v.  Tarleton,  4  M.  &  S.  20. 

(6)  H.  L.  ^th  March,  1871,  cited  in  the  Duchess  of  RirigttoiCs  Case^ 
II  Harg.  St.  Tr.  122  ;  Bee  also  per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Moses  v.  Macfarlane, 
2  Burr.  1005. 

(c)  2  Sm.  L.  C.  822  (7th  ed.). 

(d)  Boucher  v.  Lawson,  Cas,  temp.  Hardwicke,  89 ;  Kennedy  v.  CassUis^ 
2  Swanst.  326,  n. ;  GaWraith  v.  fFeviVe^  1  Dougl.  5  (per  Lord  Kenyon) ; 
Tarleton  v.  Tarleton,  4  M.  &  S.  21  (per  Lord  Ellenborough) ;  Martin  v. 
NicoUs,  3  Sim.  458 ;  Smith  ▼.  NieoUs,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  221  ;  Ferguson  v. 
"  '  *    '';  ft.  17 


MaJion,  II  A.  &  ] 


179. 
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that  they  had  been  held  to  be  conclusive  in  a  Chancery  Part  iv. 
case  by  Vice-Chancellor  Shadwell.(a)  The  cause  then  ^^"«^- 
before  the  House  of  Lords  was  an  appeal  fix)m  the  same  Cap.  XI. 
judge,  but  Lord  CampbeU  in  his  judgment  drew  no  dis-  judgments. 
tinction  between  Common  Law  and  Equity  on  this  question*  — 
"  A  foreign  judgment,"  he  says,  "  may  be  pleaded  as  res 
jtidicata^  because  the  foreign  tribunal  has  clearly  jurisdic^ 
tion  over  the  matter  ;  and  both  parties  having  been  regu- 
larly brought  before  the  foreign  tribunal,  and  that  tribunal 
having  adjudged  between  them,  I  think  that  such  a  judg- 
ment would  be  a  bar  to  a  subsequent  suit  in  this  country 
for  the  same  cause."  In  this  judgment  a  sounder  distinc- 
tion than  that  between  Equity  and  Common  Law  is  in  fact 
indicated.  There  is  an  important  difference  between  the 
position  of  a  plaintiff  who  seeks  by  action  to  enforce  a 
judgment  which  he  has  obtained  from  a  foreign  tribunal, 
and  that  of  a  defendant  who  claims  the  protection  here  of 
a  foreign  judgment  already  given  in  his  favour.  In  the 
latter  case,  as  Story  points  out,  the  party  who  has  been 
defeated  abroad,  after  a  fair  hearing  by  a  competent  Court, 
has  no  right  to  institute  a  new  suit  elsewhere,  and  thus  to 
bring  the  matter  again  into  controversy.  The  other  party 
is  not  to  lose  the  protection  which  the  foreign  judgment 
gave  him.(6)  Accordingly,  it  was  held,  in  more  than  one 
case,  even  by  those  who  most  strenuously  urged  the  lia- 
bility of  foreign  judgments  to  review  when  a  plaintiff 
sought  to  enforce  them  here,  that  they  were  absolutely 
conclusive  as  to  the  facts  involved  in  them  and  the 
grounds  on  which  they  rested,  when  pleaded  in  bar.(c) 
The  state  of  the  law  with  reference  to  this  distinction  was 
clearly  expressed  by  Lord  Bomilly  in  1857:  "In  the 
numerous  authorities  that  bear  on  this  subject,  a  distinc- 

(a)  Bicardo  ▼.  OarciaSf  12  CI.  &  F.  368,  384,  401 ;  Martin  y.  NieoUs, 
3  Sim.  458. 

(6)  Stonr,  Conflict  of  Laws,  |  598.  As  to  pleading  a  foreign  judgment 
'pronoimoea  pendente  lite,  as  a  defence  arising  after  action  broaght,  see  poit, 
p.  580. 

(c)  Burrows  r.  Jemino,  2  Sir.  733,  cited  Cas.  temp.  Hardwicke,  87 ; 
Boucher  v.  Lawson^  Cas.  temp.  Hardfwicke,  80 ;  Tarleton  v.  Tarleton,  4  M. 
&  S.  20 ;  and  see  especiallj  per  Ejrre,  C.J.,  in  BhiUips  v.  Hunter,  2  H.  Bl. 
402,  410. 
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tion  is  also  taken  between  the  cases  where  the  foreign 
judgment  is  brought  before  the  cognizance  of  an  English 
Court  upon   an   application  by  the  successful  party  to 
Judffments,    enforce  and  obtain  the  fruits  of  it  against  the  defendant, 

and  those   cases  where  the  defendant  here  sets  up  the 

foreign  judgment  as  a  bar  to  the  proceedings  instituted 
by  the  person  who  has  failed  against  the  same  defendant 
with  reference  to  the  same  subject-matter.  In  Phillips  v. 
Hunter  J  Eyre,  C.  J.,  considered  that  distinction  to  rest  upon 
this  principle :  that  as,  in  the  former  case,  the  judgment 
is  submitted  voluntarily  to  the  Court,  the  question  arises, 
whether  it  is  sufficient  as  a  consideration  to  raise  a  pro- 
mise, and  that  thereupon  it  must  be  examined  as  all  other 
considerations  for  promises  are  examined,  and  that  evi- 
dence of  the  foreign  law  is  admissible  to  show  that  the 
judgment  was  or  was  not  warranted ;  but  that  it  is  other- 
wise in  the  case  of  a  defence ;  that  the  party  living  abroad 
is  not  entitled  to  sue  the  successful  defendant  again  in 
another  country  for  the  same  subject-matter,  but  that  the 
protection  of  a  foreign  judgment  is  complete  everywhere, 
as  well  as  in  the  place  where  it  was  pronounced.  This 
distinction  has  certainly  not  been  carried  out  to  the  extent 
laid  down  by  Eyre,  C.J. ;  still  it  is  a  distinction  which  has 
so  much  authority  to  support  it  that  it  must  be  regarded, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  in  considering  the  value  of  a 
foreign  judgment  here."(a) 

So  far  as  regards  the  liability  of  a  foreign  judgment  for 
review  on  the  facts,  it  has  been  already  intimated  that 
this  distinction  need  no  longer  be  regarded.  In  Henderson 
V.  Henderson  (h)  it  was  clearly  laid  down  by  Lord  Denman 
that  the  principle  of  English  law  which  assumed  the  judg- 
ment of  a  foreign  Court  to  be  in  accordance  with  justice, 
'^  steered  clear  of  an  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  case 
upon  the  facts  found ;  for  whatever  constituted  a  defence 
in  that  court  ought  to  have  been  pleaded  there.^'  Judg- 
ment was  accordingly  given   for  the  plaintiff,  who  was 

(a)  lUimers  t.  Drtice,  23  Beav.  149,  150,  per  Lord  Bomilly,  MJt. 
\h)  6  Q.  B.  288,  298  (1844). 
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saing  on  a  judgment  obtained  in  Newfoundland,  and  had     Past  IV. 

demurred  to  the  defendant's  pleas  alleging  that  the  case      ^ceduke. 

there  had  been  wrongly  decided  upon  the  facts.     So  in     Cap.  XI. 

1854,  ^  Bank  of  Australasia  v,  MaSy(a)  which  was  an 

action  brought  to  enforce  a  colonial  judgment,  the  defend- 

ant  pleaded  certain  pleas   denying   the  promises  upon 

which  the  original  action  was  brought,  and  also  alleging 

that  these  promises  were  obtained  by  the  fraud  and  covin 

of  the  plaintifis.     It  was  held  by  Lord  Campbell,  delivering 

the  judgment  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  that  these  pleas  were 

bad,  and  that  the  facts  alleged  by  them  were  not  to  be 

re-tried  in  an  English  court.     "  The  pleas  demurred  to," 

said  the  Chief  Justice, ''  must  now  be  taken  to  have  been  in 

due  manner  decided  against  the  defendant It  seems 

contrary  to  principle  and  expediency  for  the  same  questions 
to  be  again  submitted  to  a  jury  in  this  country."  Nor  is 
the  fact  that  the  judgment  on  which  the  action  was  brought 
was  a  colonial  judgment,  subject  to  review  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  of  any  importance  with 
regard  to  the  decision  on  this  point.  It  is  suggested  by 
the  judgment  that  there  are  even  greater  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  impeaching  the  competence  or  integrity  of  a 
colonial  Court  than  of  a  foreign  one  from  which  no  appeal 
lay  to  a  British  Court;  but  this  refers  rather  to  cases 
where  want  of  jurisdiction  or  fraud  is  imputed,  and  not  to 
those  where  it  is  sought  to  re-try  a  question  of  fact  already 
settled  by  a  foreign  tribunal ;  nor  has  any  such  distinction 
as  that  suggested  between  a  judgment  obtained  in  a  British 
colony,  and  a  foreign  judgment  proper,  been  recognised  in 
modern  cases. 

On  the  authorities  above  cited,  the  question  whether  a 
foreign  judgment  can  be  impeached  as  erroneous  upon  the 
merits  came  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  1861,  the 
plaintiff,  as  in  most-  of  the  cases,  bringing  his  action  on 
the  judgment  which  it  was  sought  to  review,  but  it  was 
held  that  the  question  was  no  longer  open.(&)    It  was 

(a)  16  Q.  B.  717,  736;  and  aee  Bank  of  Aitstralasia  v.  Harding^  9  C.  B. 
661.       (6)  De  CosBt  Brissae  t.  Bathbone,  6  H.  &  N.  301 ;  30  L.  J.  Ex.  238. 
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Pk^LuL    «°»8®ste^  ^7  Martin,  B.,  in  that  case  that,  though  the 

*   Conrts  of  first  instance  were  concluded  by  the  authorities, 

^^^-  ^^'  the  point  might  possibly  be  reconsidered  in  a  court  of 
JudgmeiUa.  error,  but  that  course  was  not  adopted ;  and  in  Godard  v. 
Gray  (a)  the  present  law  on  the  subject  was  laid  down  by 
Blackburn,  J.,  in  even  less  equivocal  terms.  "  The  deci- 
sions seem  to  us  to  leave  it  no  longer  open  to  contend, 
unless  in  a  court  of  error,  that  a  foreign  judgment  can  be 
impeached  on  the  grouud  that  it  was  erroneous  on  the 
merits,  or  to  set  up  as  a  defence  to  an  action  on  it,  that 

the  tribunal  mistook  either  the  facts  or  the  law 

The  defendant  can  no  more  set  up  as  an  excuse,  that  the 
judgment  proceeded  on  a  mistake  as  to  English  law,  than 
he  could  set  up  as  an  excuse  that  there  had  been  a  mistake 
as  to  the  law  of  some  third  country  incidentally  involved, 
or  as  to  any  other  question  of  fact." 

Conclusive-  The  earlier  theory,  therefore,  indicated  in  Phillips  v. 

judgment.  Skmter  (J)  and  other  cases,  that  a  foreign  judgment  was 
examinable  when  it  was  sought  to  enforce  it,  but  con- 
clusive when  a  defendant  sought  its  protection,  and  the 
distinction  between  these  two  modes  of  bringing  such  a 
judgment  into  question  may  be  regarded  as  having  given 
way  to  this  simpler  principle — ^that  a  foreign  judgment  is 
not  examinable  at  all  in  either  of  these  two  cases,  except 
where  it  is  sought  to  prove  a  wrongful  assumption  of 
jurisdiction  by  the  tribunal  which  pronounced  it,  or  a 
procedure  without  notice  to  the  person  affected  by  it — ^the 
required  notice  being  not  necessarily  notice  in  fact,  if  the 
defendant  is  bound  or  has  consented  or  submitted  to 
accept  anything  less  as  a  substitute.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  degree  of  validity  was  given  from  the  first  to 
judgments  relied  on  by  way  of  defence;  and  it  would 
appear  from  the  more  recent  cases,  which  have  been  cited 
above,  that  a  foreign  judgment,  when  made  a  ground  of 
action,  is  entitled  to  equal  respect.  It  has  been  said, 
nevertheless,  that  a  judgment  obtained  abroad,  pending  a 
general  administration  of  the  debtor's  estate  in  England, 
(a)  L.  K.  6  Q.  B.  139,  150.  (6)  2  H.  Bl.  402. 
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will  be  treated  by  the  English  Court  as  only  primd  facie    Part  IV. 
evidence  of  the  debt.    It  does  not,  appear,  however,  that  ^^^^'*"- 
this  point  was  essential  to  the  decision.(a)  Cap.  XI. 

The  cases  hitherto  mentioned  have  been  either  in-   judgments, 
stances  of  a  plaintiff  successful  abroad,  attempting  to  «  ..TT 
enforce  his  judgment  here,  or  of  a  defendant,  successful  judgment 
abroad,  attempting  to  use  the  foreign  judgment  in  tis  P|^®^®^^^» 
favour  as  a  protection.      The   case    may  be   supposed,  further  action 
however,  of  a  plaintiff  who  has  obtained  a  foreign  judg-  pf^^^ 
ment  in  his  favour,  but  for  a  less  amount  than  he  conceives 
to  be  due  to  him,  and  who  therefore  claims  to  sue  in  an 
English  court  upon  his  original  cause  of  action.     That  he 
can  sue  upon  his  original  cause  of  action  has  been  already 
stated,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  merger  of  such  original 
cause  in  a  foreign  ]udgment,(6)   but  the  judgment,  if 
satisfied^  may  nevertheless  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  claim 
as  a  satisfaction,  (c)    It  may  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
in  such  a  case  the  amount  actually  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  foreign  judgment  may  be  pleaded  as  payment, 
the  plaintiff  being  estopped  by  the  judgment  itself  from 
showing  that  more  was   in   fact  due.     Unless  such  an 
estoppel  arose,  the  plea  would  of  course  be  defeated  by 
showing  a  claim  for  a  larger  amount,  on  the  principle 
that  payment  of  part  is  no  satisfaction  of  the  whole,  (d) 
The  position  of  the  parties  is  in  fact  analogous  to  that 
occupied  by  plaintiff  and  defendant  who  have  chosen  to 
refer  their  differences  to  arbitration.     Where  a  party  has 
obtained  the  decision  of  an  arbitrator  in  his  favour,  and 
his  adversary  has  paid  the  amount,  it  would  be  manifestly 
contrary  to   reason   and  justice  to  allow  the  successful 
party  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  better  judgment  in  respect 
of  the  same  subject-matter  from  some  other  tribunal.(e) 

(a)  Re  Boy$e,  Orofton  v.  Croftm,  15  Ch.  D.  5QI. 

(b)  Smith  V.  NieoUs,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  208  ;  Hall  v.  Odber,  ii  East,  124 ; 
KeUcdl  V.  Marshall,  i  C.  B.  N.  S.  241 ;  Castrigtte  v.  Behrens,  30  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
163  ;  Barber  v.  Lambf  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  95. 

(c)  Barber  ▼.  Lamb,  8  C.  B.  N.  8.  95. 

id)  Cumber  v.  Wane,  i  Sm.  L.  C.  341,  and  cases  there  cited. 
e)  Per  Erie,  C.J.,  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  100. 
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in  rem  con- 
cluBive  as 
against 
strangers. 


(ii.)  Foreign  Judgments  in  rem. 

The  consideration  of  the  present  subject  has  hitherto 
Judgments,  been  confined  to  foreign  judgments  against  the  person, 
which  are  of  course,  notwithstanding  some  ambiguons 
expressions  to  the  contrary ,(a)  only  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion as  creating  an  obligation  in  proceedings  between 
the  same  parties  or  privies;  nor  will  a  foreign  judgment 
in  personam  be  enforced  in  England  by  proceeding 
in  rem.(h)  Where  the  litigants  are  not  the  same,  such 
a  judgment  is  plainly  res  inter  alios  acta,  and  is  not, 
except  under  very  special  circumstances,  admissible  in 
evidence  at  alL(c)  There  is,  however,  another  class  of 
judgments  which  is  entitled  to  wider  recognition,  though 
it  may  be  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  to  which  class 
a  particular  judgment  belongs.  A  judgment  in  rem,  or  a 
decree  which  changes  or  settles  the  ownership  of  immov- 
able or  movable  property,  is,  subject  to  certain  conditions 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  conclusive  not  only 
against  the  parties  to  the  original  action,  but  as  against 
all  the  world.(c?)  That  the  principle  which  allows  a 
foreign  judgment  to  be  impeached  for  fraud  (e)  applies 
to  judgments  in  rem  with  the  same  certainty  as  to 
judgments  in  personam  is  of  course  indisputable ;  (/)  but 
in  the  absence  of  fraud,  the  only  requisite  necessary  to 
the  validity  and  conclusiveness  of  a  foreign  judgment  in 
rem  is  that  it  should  have  been  pronounced  by  a  com- 
petent Court  having  actual  jurisdiction  over  the  subject- 
matter.(</)     The  necessity  of  jurisdiction  as  a  foundation 

{a\  TarleUm  y.  Tarletw^,  4  M.  &  S.  21 ;  BbuldUeh  v.  Donegal,  8  Bligfa, 
N.  K.  301,  341. 

b)  The  City  of  Mecca,  6  P.  D.  106  ;  49  L.  J.  Adm.  17. 


Eq.  283  ;  Messina  V,  Petroooechino, 


(c)  Ocutrique  ▼.  Imrie,  L.  B.  4  H.  L.  427.  For  estoppel  throogli  privies 
in  Dlood,  law,  or  estate,  by  judgments,  see  note  to  Duchess  of  Kingstcn*9 
Case,  2  Sm.  L.  C.  793  (7th  ed.) 

(d)  Per  Blackburn,  J.,  Castrique  v.  Imrie,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  414. 

(c)  Ante,  p.  552  ;  Ochsenbein  v.  Papdier,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  695  ;  Ahouloff  ▼, 
Oppenheimer,  10  Q.  B.  D.  295. 

(V)  Shand  v.  Du  Boisson,  L.  R.  18 
L.R.  4P.  C.  144,  157. 

{g)  The  Flad  Oym,  8  T.  R.  270 ;  Havehek  v.  Rockwood,  8  T.  R.  276  ; 
Donaldson  v.  Tfion^on,  i  Camp.  429 ;  Oddy  r.  Bovil^  7  T.  R.  523. 
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for  every  judicial  act  has  already  been  laid  down  with 
respect  to  judgments  generally ;  it  being  indispensable, 
adopting  the  words  of  Story,(a)  to  establish  that  the 
Court  pronouncing  the  judgment  should  have  had  lawful  Judgments. 
jurisdiction  over  the  cause,  over  the  thing,  and  over  the 
parties.  In  ordinary  actions  and  judgments  in  personam 
the  necessity  of  jurisdiction  over  any  particular  thing 
does  not  arise.  The  decision  of  a  tribunal  between  two 
parties,  in  personal  actions,  though  in  general  binding 
between  parties  and  privies,  does  not  affect  the  rights  of 
third  parties.  If  in  execution  of  the  judgment  in  such  an 
action  process  issues  against  the  property  of  one  of  the 
litigants,  and  some  particular  thing  is  sold  as  being  his 
property,  the  rights  of  third  persons  are  in  no  way 
affected.  The  tribunal  had  neither  jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine, nor  did  it  determine,  anything  more  than  that  the 
litigant's  property  should  be  sold,  and  it  does  not  do 
more  than  sell  his  interest,  if  any,  in  the  property  seized 
in  execution.  It  is  constantly  seen  in  the  English 
common  law  courts,  that  where  the  sheriff  has  seized 
and  sold  a  particular  chattel  under  a  Jieri  facias  against 
A.,  B.  may  set  up  a  claim  to  that  chattel,  notwithstanding 
the  sale,  either  against  the  sheriff  or  the  purchaser  from 
the  sheriff.  And  if  this  may  be  done  in  the  courts  of  the 
country  where  the  judgment  was  pronounced,  it  follows  of 
course  that  it  may  be  done  in  a  foreign  country.(6)  But 
when  the  tribunal  has  jurisdiction  to  determine  not 
merely  on  the  rights  of  the  parties,  but  also  on  the 
disposition  of  a  particular  thing,  and  does  in  the  exercise 
of  that  jurisdiction  direct  that  the  thing  itself,  and  not 
merely  the  interest  of  any  particular  person  in  it,  be  sold 
and  transferred,  the  case  is  very  different,  (c)  In  such  a  Judgments 
case  the  judgment  is  not  in  personam^  but  in  rem ;  and  ^judrcatiou 
its  adjudication  on  the  statvs  or  ownership  of  that  thing  on  ownership. 
is,  as  has  just  been  said,  conclusive  against  all  the  world, 


Id)  S  s86. 
hS  Per  Blackburn,  J^  in  Cwtrique  ▼.  Imrie,  L.  B.  4  H.  L.  414,  427. 
c)  Per  Blackbaru,  J .,  Castrique  v.  Imriej  39  L.  J.  C.  P.  354 ;  L. 
[.  L.  414. 
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binding  "  in  all  courts,  and  against  all  per8ons,"(^)  Such 
a  judgment  is  not,  however,  even  as  between  the  parties, 
pleadable  as  an  estoppel,(&)  which  is  perhaps  the  only 
safe  doctrine  to  be  deduced  from  the  decision  in  Simpson  v, 
FogOf  a  case  which  has  been  often  cited  as  at  variance  with 
the  principles  which  have  been  already  enunciated.  In 
Simpson  v.  Fogo,  a  creditor  of  the  owners  of  a  British 
ship  obtained  in  Louisiana  a  judgment  against  them 
under  which  their  interest  in  the  ship,  and  no  more,  was 
sold  under  process  of  execution.  The  Bank  of  Liverpool, 
who  had  at  the  time  a  mortgage  on  the  ship  valid  accord- 
ing to  English  law,  intervened  in  the  Louisiana  proceed- 
ings, and  a  judgment  was  pronounced  against  them,  on 
the  ground  that  the  law  of  Louisiana  ignored  all  rights, 
even  though  acquired  in  England  in  an  English  ship, 
before  the  vessel  had  passed  into  the  jurisdiction  of 
Louisiana,  that  had  not  been  acquired  according  to 
'Louisiana  law.  It  was  held  that  the  Bank  of  Liverpool 
were,  nevertheless,  not  estopped  from  setting  up  their 
right  as  mortgagees  in  an  English  court ;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  Louisiana  Court  did  ultimately  pronounce  as  to  the 
ownership  of  and  entire  proprietary  right  in  a  ship  which 
was  at  the  time  within  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  though 
that  decision  was  not  originally  necessary  to  the  suit,  and 
would  probably  not  have  been  given  if  the  Bank  of 
Liverpool  had  not  intervened,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
subsequent  English  decision  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
theory  of  the  conclusiveness  of  foreign  judgments  in  rem 
which  has  just  been  stated,  or  with  the  more  important  cases 
in  the  superior  English  courts  which  have  followed  it.(c) 
The  judgment  was,  no  doubt,  influenced  by  the  consideration 
that  the  Louisiana  Court  had  taken  an  entirely  erroneous 
view,  according  to  the  principles  of  private  international 
law,  of  their  power  to  ignore  a  proprietary  right  which 

(a)  Hobbs  v.  Henning,  17  C.  B.  N.  8.  791. 

(y  Simpson  v.  FogOy  29  L.  J.  Ch.  657 ;  Bcbbs  v.  Benning,  17  C. 


N.  S.  791. 

(c)  CammeU  v.  Sewell,  3  H.  &  N.  640 ;   5  H.  &  N.  728;  Ccutrique  v, 
Imrie,  L.  H.  4  H.  L.  414;  39  L.  J.  C.  P.  350. 
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had  once  well  accrued ;  (a)  a  defect  for  which  it  has  often  Part  IV. 

been  contended  that  a  foreign  judgment  may  be  success-  o^ki>ork. 

fully  impeached.(6)  Cap.  XL 


Accepting,  then,  as  incontrovertible  the  principle  that  a    judgmetaa, 
foreign  judgment  in  rem  is  conclusive  in  all  courts  and        — ■ 
against  all  parties,  it  remains  to  consider  to  what  its  con-  in  i 


clusiveness  has  been  held  to  extend.    As  to  the  facts  directly  conclueiye  m 

,    to  adiudication 
adjudicated  upon  there  can  be  no  doubt ;   but  there  is  and  stated 


often  difficulty  in  applying  the  principle  to  facts  inf eren-  ?™? . 


oands  of 

tially  decided,  as  well  as  to  the  grounds,  expressed  or 
implied,  of  the  foreign  decision.  The  safest  expression  of 
the  English  law  on  this  subject  appears  to  be  that  the 
truth  of  every  fact,  which  the  foreign  court  has  found, 
either  as  part  of  its  actual  adjudication  or  as  one  of  the 
stated  grounds  of  that  decision,  must  be  taken  to  be  con- 
clusively established.(c)  The  judgment  relied  on  must 
clearly  be  a  judgment  upon  the  point  in  controversy. 
Thus  the  judgment  of  a  French  Court  of  Admiralty,  con- 
demning a  ship  as  prize,  was  held  not  to  be  conclusive  as 
to  the  question  of  neutrality  in  an  action  agaiuBt  the 
underwriters,  as  the  judgment  itself  did  not  state  its 
foundation,  and  it  was  shown  that  it  might  have  pro- 
ceeded on  another  ground;  viz.,  the  violation  of  the 
French  law  by  throwing  overboard  the  ship's  papers,  ((f) 
It  was  said  in  a  subsequent  case  that,  where  no  other 
possible  ground  of  condemnation  was  shown  to  the  court 
by  evidence,  the  foreign  condemnation  was  to  be  taken  as 
conclusive  that  the  ship  was  enemies'  property  ;(6)  but 
the  truer  doctrine  would  seem  to  be  that  the  foreign 
Court  will  not  be .  taken  as  having  established  any  fact 
which  it  has  not  expressly  found,  and  laid  down  in  the 
judgment  relied  on.  (/)    No  presumption  as  to  the  grounds 


(a)  AnUf  p.  242 ;  CammeU  v.  SeweU,  5  H.  &  N.  728. 

{h)  But  see  ante^  p.  559. 

{c)  HMs  V.  Henning,  17  C.  B.  N.  8.  791,  825 ;  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  117  ; 
Kinder dey  ▼.  Chase^  Park,  Ins.  490 ;  Baring  ▼.  (Jlagett,  3  B.  &  P-  214 ; 
BoUon  Y.  Gladstone,  s  ^^^  i^;  ^^(^  ▼•  Bamfidd,  3  Swanst.  60. 

(d)  Bemardi  v.  Mottevx,  2  Dougl.  575. 

\e)  BaJUmod  v.  Woodmaee,  Park,  Idb.  362. 

(/)  Hoths  V.  Henmng,  17  C.  B.  N.  S.  791 ;  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  1 17  ;  Fisher  v. 
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upon  which  it  proceeded  will  therefore  be  made  by  another 
tribunal.  And  even  an  express  finding  on  a  question  of 
fiact,  not  necessary  to  the  actual  decree,  will  be  regarded 
as  inconclusive  before  another  tribunal.  Thus,  it  not  being 
necessary  to  show  domicil  within  the  jurisdiction,  in  order 
to  obtain  probate,(a)  a  finding  as  to  domicil  in  a  decree 
granting  probate,  is  inconclusive  on  that  point.  (J) 

It  was  said  above  that  a  foreign  judgment  in  rem 
can,  like  any  other,  be  impeached  for  fraud  ;(c)  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  fraud  alleged  must  not  be  something  which 
might  have  been  raised  as  a  defence  in  the  foreign  court 
upon  the  facts  which  were  then  before  it.  To  impeach  a 
foreign  judgment  on  such  grounds  as  that  would  be  to 
allow  a  plea  which  ought  to  have  been  pleaded  in  the 
action  on  which  the  judgment  was  founded. (d)  Thus  an 
action  will  not  lie  for  a  conspiracy  to  obtain  a  foreign 
judgment  in  rem  against  the  plaintiff,  unless  it  appears  at 
any  rate  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  notice  of  the  foreign 
action,  or  that  the  questions  upon  which  the  truth  of  his 
allegations  of  conspiracy  rest  were  not  raised  or  deter- 
mined by  \t,(e) 


Judgmenta  on 
status  of 
persons. 


(iii.)  Foreign  Jvdgtifients  on  Status. 

How  far  a  foreign  judgment  on  a  question  of  fact  or  law 
affecting  the  datus  of  a  person  is  analogous  to  a  foreign 
judgment  in  rem^  determining  the  ownership  of  a  particu- 
lar thing,  is  doubtful.  It  has  been  seen  that  a  judgment 
in  rem  can  only  claim  recognition  abroad  when  pronounced 
by  a  tribunal  which  had  jurisdiction  over  the  subject- 
matter,  the  jurisdiction  in  that  case  being  ascertained  by 
the  easily  applied  test  of  local  situation.     The  question 

I  Camp.  418;  DagleUh  ?.  Hodgson,  7  Bing.  504 ;  and  aee  per  Locd 

in  Lothian  v.  Henderson^  3  B.  &  P.  544. 

Whidcer  v.  Hume,  7  H.  L.  C.  124,  156. 

Concha  t.  Concha,  11  App.  Cas.  541. 

Ante,  p.  552. 

Weatlake,  §  389 ;  Bowles  ▼.  Orr,  i  T.  &  C.  Ex.  464 ;  Itmes  r, 

iU,  4  Drew.  102 ;  Castrique  ▼.  Behrens,  30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  163. 

Castrique  T.  Behrens,  30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  163 ;  Bank  ofAuitraUma  t.  AToi; 

B.  717. 
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whether  a  particulM'  tribunal  has  jurisdiction  over  the     Part  IV. 
siatiis  of  a  particular  person,  depending  as  it  does  upon     '*^>^'JR«- 
mixed  considerations  of  nationality,  domicil,  and  transient     Cap.  XI. 
presence  within  certain  territorial  limits,  is  a  far  more    Judgments. 

complex  one,  and  has  already  been  discussed  when  treat-        

ing  of  personal  status.  There  is,  however,  one  character- 
istic common  to  foreign  judgments  in  rem  and  on  stains. 
If  the  latter  are  ^Etccepted  at  all,  and  so  far  as  they  are 
accepted  by  an  English  Court,  the  action  in  which  they 
are  relied  on  need  not  be  brought  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  on  the  same  cause  as  the  foreign  suit  in  which  they 
were  originally  pronounced.(a)  Nor,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  Lord  Cranworth  in  the  case  cited,  is  it  neces- 
sary that  the  action  should  be  between  the  parties  in  the 
same  character ;  inasmuch  as  the  judgment  is  not  relied 
on  as  showing  that  the  demand  is  res  jvdicata  between 
two  persons,  but  as  the  decision  of  a  Court  of  exclusive 
jurisdiction  on  subject-matter  within  that  jurisdiction,  a 
decision  which  another  Court  is  bound  to  receive  without 
inquiry  as  to  its  conformity  or  non-conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  countay  where  it  was  pronounced.(6)  The 
same  reasoning  would  seem  to  show  that  it  need  not  be 
a  judgment  between  the  same  parties  at  all,  a  principle 
which,  with  regard  to  judgments  in  rem^  is  well  estab- 
lished.(c)  And  if  a  decree  of  divorce  be  considered  as  pivoTce  and 
a  judgment  on  status,  which  is  probably  the  most  correct  legitimacy. 
way  of  regarding  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  validity, 
if  recognised  at  all,  will  be  recognised  in  suits  other  than 
those  between  the  former  husband  and  wife.  Thus,  the 
validity  of  a  Scotch  divorce  was  examined  by  the  House 
of  Lords  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  children  of  a  second 
marriage  of  the  mother ;  and,  if  it  had  been  held  that  the 
Scotch  Court  had  had  jurisdiction  to  pronounce  it,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  accepted  as  con- 
clusive.(e?)      Sentences  of  divorce,  indeed,  are  oftenest 

Doglioni  v.  Oritpin^  L.  R.  i  H.  L.  301  ;  35  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  129. 
S.  C.  35  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  135.  fc)  Ante,  p.  572. 

Shaw  V.  Gould,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  55 ;  JShcao  v.  Attomey-Oeneral,  L  R. 
2  P.'&  D.  156. 

2  O 
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called  into  question  to  prove  or  disprove  the  legitimacy  of 
certain  persons  descended  from  one  of  the  divorced  pair. 
With  regard  to  the  competency  of  a  foreign  Court  to 
decree  a  divorce,  in  the  several  cases  where  the  original 
marriage  was  or  was  not  celebrated  within  the  jurisdiction, 
and  where  the  parties  were  or  were  not  domiciled  there  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage  and  of  its  dissolution,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat  what  has  been  already  said.(a)  Bnt 
if  the  Court  which  decreed  the  divorce  had  jurisdiction  to 
make  such  a  decree,  according  to  the  estimate  formed  by 
English  law  of  that  jurisdiction,  it  is  certain  that  such  a 
foreign  judgment  will  receive  full  recognition  here  as  con- 
clusive and  binding,  whether  in  a  suit  between  the  same 
parties  or  between  strangers  to  the  original  decree.(6) 
Judgments  upon  the  statvs  of  a  person  are,  in  fact,  regarded 
as  closely  akin  to  judgments  upon  the  status  or  ownership 
of  a  thing.  "The  rule,"  says  Erie,  C.J.,  "making  the 
decision  of  a  Court  which  creates  the  statiis  of  a  person  or 
thing  conclusive  upon  all  persons  as  to  the  existence  of 
that  statvSy  has  been  regarded  as  salutary.  Sentences  of 
nullity  of  marriage  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  of  for- 
feiture in  the  Exchequer,  of  settlement  of  paupers  by 
the  quarter  sessions,  and  of  prize  in  Prize  Courts  are  ex- 
amples."(c)  The  word  "  creates,"  as  used  by  Erie,  C.  J., 
in  the  passage  quoted,  must  of  course  be  taken  to  include 
the  essential  requisite  of  jurisdiction,  without  which  there 
would  be  no  creation  which  a  foreign  Court  would  recognise, 
•either  of  statics  in  such  an  action  as  is  there  referred  to,  or 
•of  a  right  and  obligation  in  an  action  in  personam. 


a)  Ante,  p.  85. 

h)  Roach  V.  Garvan^  I  Ves. 


(cj  Hchbs  T.  Henning,  17  < 
3  Show.  232  ;  2  Sm.  L.  C.  773  j 
to  the  recognition  by  Coart  of  Chancery  of  a  judgment  of  tHe  Eccleuastical 
Court  in  1534  on  the  yalidity  of  a  will,  8ee  DcugUu  y.  Cooper,  3  My.  h  K. 
378. 
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(iv.)  Lis  alibi  pendens,  

Cap.  XL 
Closely  analogous  to  the  subject  of  foreign  judgments 

is  the  plea  of  lis  alibi  pendens,  as  to  which  it  is  only  neces-  *^"^^^- 
sary  to  say  that  it  is  a  good  defence  only  where  the  two  Plea  of /w 
Courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  under  the  same  sov^  *  ^^^ 
reign  authority,(a)  in  which  case,  however,  the  statutory 
relation  between  the  Courts,  or  the  terms  in  which  the 
sovereign  authority  is  delegated,  will  in  most  instances 
modify  the  general  principle.  The  amalgamation  of  the 
various  English  Courts  into  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  by 
the  operation  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873  *^^  ^^7S»  will 
deprive  the  subject  of  much  practical  interest  in  England 
for  the  future.(6)  It  may  be  added  that  the  pendency  of 
an  action  in  an  inferior  court  was  never  pleadable,  in 
abatement  or  bar,  to  one  in  a  superior. (c)  And  even 
where  the  two  Courts  have  concarrent  jurisdiction  under 
the  same  sovereign  authority,  so  that  neither  is,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  foreign  to  the  other,  the  plea  of 
lis  alibi  pendens  was  never  held  available  where  the  one 
suit  was  originally  in  personam  and  the  other  in  rem, 
though  the  subject-matter  of  the  second  suit  might  have 
been  collaterally  attached  or  affected  by  the  first.  The 
two  suits  must,  to  render  the  plea  a  good  one,  be  in  their 
nature  the  same.(^  The  plea  that  another  action  is 
pending  in  a  strictly  foreign  court  for  the  same  cause, 
when  the  tribunal  before  which  the  plea  is  raised  has  un- 
doubtedly jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter,  is  in  no 
case  an  available  defence.  "  It  would  be  no  answer,  even  Suit  ponding 
in  abatement  of  the  writ,  that  an  action  was  pending  here  J^uJJJ^*^ 
in  an  inferior  court,  and  how  in  law  or  reason  can  it  be 
that  it  is  pending  in  a  foreign  court,  when  the  action  is  in 


(6)  See  on  this  subject,  Comyn's  Dig.  tit.  "Abatement,*'  H  24  ;  Bac. 
Abr.  tit.  "Abatement,"  M  ;  Mayor  of  London  t.  i?.,  3  Keb.  491  ;  Freem. 
401  ;  Gilbert's  Hist,  of  C.  P.  p.  254. 

(c)  5  Co.  62  a  J  2  Lord  Kaymond,  1102;  Comyn's  Dig.  tit.  *' Abate - 
ment,''^H24,  9. 

(rf)  Harmer  ▼.  J?efl,  7  Moo.  P.  C.  267,  286. 
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no  sense  local? "(a)  The  authorities  referred  to  show 
that  the  dictum  of  Lord  Cottenham  in  Wedderbum  v. 
Wedderhum^  which  has  been  cited  for  the  opposite  theory. 
Judgments,  cannot  be  regarded  as  law; (6)  and  it  may  now  be  taken 
as  established  that  no  decree  or  order  of  a  foreign  tri- 
bunal, and  db  fortiori  no  proceeding  or  suit  pending  there, 
can  be  pleaded  in  an  English  court,  except  a  final  and 
conclusive  judgment,  pronounced  by  a  Court  of  competent 
]urisdiction.(c)  It  has  been  held,  however,  that  the 
matter  must  have  been  res  judicata  in  the  foreign  court 
at  the  time  when  the  action  was  commenced  in  the  English 
one ;  and  the  fact  that  there  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  English  suit  a  lis  alibi  pendens  abroad,  on  which  judg- 
ment was  given  in  time  to  be  pleaded  in  England,  was 
not  admitted  as  a  defence  in  the  latter  suit.((30  ^  s^oh  a 
case  it  was  said  that  the  proper  course  for  the  party 
objecting  to  being  harassed  by  two  suits  to  take  is  to 
apply  to  the  English  Court  to  put  the  other  litigant  to  his 
election,  by  compelling  him  to  abandon  one  or  the  other  of 
the  suit8.(€)  But  in  a  recent  case  Pearson,  J.,  said  that, 
however  right  the  decision  in  The  Delta  may  have  been 
under  the  old  practice,  he  was  not  satisfied,  without  a 
closer  examination  of  the  rules  of  court,  that  a  defendant 
was  not  now  at  liberty  to  set  up  as  res  judicata  a  decision 
of  the  point  at  issue  by  a  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
during  the  process  of  the  action.(/)  Nor  does  there  seem 
any  reason  for  the  distinction,  the  right  of  a  defendant  to 
plead  a  defence  arising  since  action  brought  being  now 
only  a  question  of  costs.(^)    But  the  mere  fact  that  an 

(a)  Per  Pollock,  C.B.,  in  8coU  t.  Seymour,  i  H.  &  C.  219,  229  ;  Ow  t. 
MiieheU,  7  G.  B.  N.  S.  55  ;  Ostell  y.  L^Mxge,  5  De  G.  &  S.  95, 105  ;  Bayle^ 
V.  Edwards,  3  Swanst.  703  ;  Maule  y.  Murray^  7  T.  R.  470  ;  IMUon  t. 
Aivares,  4  Ves.  357. 

(6)   Wedderbum  y.  Wedderhurn,  4  My.  &  Cr.  585,  596. 

(c)  Ante,  p.  567  ;  Ricardo  y.  Garcias,  14 Sim. 265;  S.  C.  12  CI. & F. 380, 
ana  cases  cited  atp.  ^89  ;  Frayes  v.  Worms,  10  C.  B.  N.  S.  149 ;.  Ptammer 
Y.  Woodhame,  4  B.  &  C.  625  ;  Smith  v.  NieoOs,  5  N.  C.  208  ;  7  Scott,  147 

{d)  The  Delta,  The  Erminia  Foscofo,  L.  R.  i  P.  D.  303. 

(e)  The  Catterina  Chiazzare,  L.  R.  i  P.  D.  368  ;  5%«  MaU  Ivo,  L.  B. 
2  A.  &  E.  356  ;  The  Delta,  L.  R.  i  P.  D.  393,  404. 

(/)  Houston  V.  Sligo,  2Q  Ch.  D.  448,  454.  Cf.  Order  xxiy.  it.  i,  2,  3 
(Judicatare  Acts).  (g)  Judicature  Atts,  Order  xxiy.  rr.  i,  2,  3. 
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Appeal  is  pending  abroad  against  the  foreign  judgment 
does  not  deprive  the  judgment  itself  of  the  force  of  res 
jvdiccUa  in  an  English  court.(a) 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  restraining  pro-    Judgments. 

ceedings  in  a  foreign  tribunal,  it  is  plain  that  an  English        

Court  can  only  take  this  course  effectively  when  the 
litigant  to  be  restrained  is  either  also  litigating  before  the 
English  Court,  or  is  domiciled  within  English  jurisdictiou. 
It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  in  a  proper  case  pro- 
ceedings in  a  foreign  court,  even  against  foreign  immov- 
ables, may  be  restrained ;(()  and  where  an  estate  is  being 
generally  administered  in  England,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
an  English  creditor  can  be  restrained  from  proceeding 
before  a  foreign  tribunal.(c)  When  such  creditor,  how- 
ever, is  domiciled  abroad,  and  is  not  also  proceeding,  or 
withdraws  from  his  proceedings,  in  the  English  court,  an 
injunction  would  be  ineffective,  and  will  not  be  granted.(rf) 
In  the  last  case  it  was  said  that  a  foreign  judgment  so 
obtained  could  only  be  treated  in  England  as  prirnA  fade 
evidence  of  the  debt ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
dictum  was  essential  to  the  judgment.  As  to  the  ordinary 
case  of  one  of  the  parties  to  an  action  in  England  insti- 
tuting proceedings  at  the  same  time  before  a  foreign 
tribunal,  it  must  be  shown,  in  order  to  obtain  the  inter- 
ference of  an  English  Court,  that  the  multiplicity  of  actions 
is  vexatious.  And  the  applicant  does  not  satisfy  the 
burden  of  proof  by  merely  showing  that  there  is  a  multi- 
plicity of  actions,  (e)  It  is  not  vexatious  to  bring  an 
action  in  each  country  where  there  are  substantial  reasons 
of  benefit  to  the  plaintiff.  (/)  The  defendant  applying  for 
an  injunction  must  show  that  the  plaintiff  could  get  no 


(a)  Munro  y.  PWcingUm^  31  L.  J.  Q.  B.  81  ;  Castrique  v.  Behrens^  30 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  163. 

(6J  Ex  parte  Rogers,  In  re  Boustead,  16  Ch.  D.  665. 

(c)  Oraham  ▼.  JaaxweU^  i  Macn.  &  G.  71.  Cf.  In  re  Queensland  Mere. 
Co.,  W.  N.  1888,  p.  62. 

(rf)  In  re  Boyse,  Orofion  v.  Crofion,  15  Ch.  D.  591. 

U)  Hwnan  v.  -fleZm,  24  Ch.  D.  531,  5^7. 

(/)  Peruvian  Otiano  Co.  v.  Bookwolatf  23  Cb.  D.  225,  230  ;  M^Henry  v. 
Lewis,  21  Ch.  D.  202 ;  22  Ch.  D.  397. 
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RocKDDRt.   ^Q^j^  gg^  |jy  ^^  action  in  England,  (a) 

^^^-  ^^'         And  when  an  action  instituted  in  France  involved  the 
Judgments.    Same  questions  between  the  same  parties  as  an  action  in 
England,  but  the  special  relief  sought  by  the  French  action 
could  only  be  obtained  in  France,  the  Court  of  Appeal  re- 
fused to  stay  the  foreign  suit.(J) 


SUMMABY, 
FOREIGN  JUDGMENTS. 

p.  545  .  A  foreign  judgment  inpersoTiam^  though  not  a  merger 

of  the  original  cause  of  action,  gives  rise  to  a  legal  obli- 
gation to  obey  its  decree,  which  may  be  enforced  by  action. 

PP-  546.  552.  Foreign  judgments  may  be  impeached  in  an  English 
court  for  a  defect  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  which 
pronounced  them,  or  for  the  fraud  of  the  litigant  relying 
on  them  5  but  not  for  error  of  law  or  of  fact  (except  an 
error  in  the  law  of  the  Court  which  pronounced  it,  admitted 
by  the  parties) ;  nor  on  the  merits. 

The  suflBciency  of  the  notice  given  to  the  defendant  by 
the  foreign  tribunal  is  included  under  the  head  of  juris- 
diction ;  and  a  defendant- who  voluntarily  appears,  although 
under  protest,  is  bound  by  the  judgment  which  follows. 

If  no  fraud  or  defect  in  the  jurisdiction  is  alleged,  a 
foreign  judgment  m  personam^  final  in  the  Court  which 
pronounced  it,  is  conclusive  in  every  other  Court  between 
the  same  parties  or  privies,  whether  relied  on  by  a  plain- 
tiff or  defendant.  But  a  foreign  judgment  in  personam 
cannot  be  enforced  here  by  proceedings  in  rein.  And 
qucerc  whether  a  foreign  judgment  is  conclusive  when 
obtained  perulente  lite  in  England. 

p.  572.  Subject  to  the  same  qualifications,  a  foreign  judgment 

in  rer/i  is  conclusive,  not  only  between  the  same  parties  or 
privies,  but  as  against  all  the  world,  though  not  pleadable 
as  an  estoppel  even  between  parties  to  the  original  action. 


PI>-  553,  564 
574. 


p.  560. 


p.  571- 


[a)  Per  Brett,  M.R.,  24  Ch,  D.  at  p.  538. 

p)  Baird  v.  Prescott,  6  Times  Law  Kep.  231,  March  10,  1S90. 
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No  prestimption   will  be  allowed  as  to  the  grounds  on     Pabt  IV. 
which  it  proceeded,  but  where  those  grounds  are  expressed      *^^'"°*'' 
it  will  be  conclusive  as  to  them,  as  well  as  with  respect  to     Cap.  XI. 
the  facts  directly  adjudicated  upon,  provided  that  they  17575! 
were  necessary  to  the  decree. 

A  foreign  judgment  on  statvs  stands  in  the  same  position  p.  576. 
as  a  foreign  judgment  in  r&niy  the  question  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  which  pronounced  it  being  decided  by 
the  ordinary  rules  applicable  to  the  status  of  persons. 

The  rule  that  a  foreign  judgment,  to  be  relied  on,  must  p.  579. 
be  conclusive,  operates  to  exclude  the  plea  of  lis  aXihi 
pendens  when  the  prior  suit  is  pending  in  a  foreign  court ; 
and  has  been  held  under  the  old  practice  to  exclude  the 
plea  of  res  jxcdicata  when  the  prior  suit  was  pending  in  p.  580. 
the  foreign  court  when  the  action  in  which  it  is  pleaded 
commenced ;  but  quoere  whether  this  would  be  so  under 
the  present  practice.  The  fact,  however,  that  an  appeal  is 
pending  against  the  judgment  relied  on  does  not  affect  its 
validity  in  a  foreign  court. 

English  litigants  may  be  restrained  in  a  proper  case  p.  5^1^ 
from  proceeding  in  a  foreign  tribunal ;  and  will  in  general 
be  so  restrained  when  the  debtor's  estate  is  being  gene- 
rally administered  in  England.  In  other  cases,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  injunction  against  proceedings  before  a  foreign 
tribunal,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  multiplicity  of  actions 
is  vexatious ;  i.e.^  that  the  foreign  action  can  bring  the 
plaintiff  no  relief  that  he  could  not  obtain  in  the  English 
suit. 
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Pabt  I.— persons. 

Nationality^ 

Nationality,  according  to  the  English  Common  Law,  was  p.  i. 
decided  absolutely  and  once  for  all  by  the  place  of  birth. 
Those  who  were  bom  within  the  allegiance  of  the  British 
Crown,  and  those  only,  were  regarded  throughout  their 
lives  as  British  subjects. 

By  the  statutes  previous  to  33  &  34  Vict.  o.  14  (25  pp.  2,  3. 
Edw.  III.  St.  2,  7  Anne,  c.  5,  s.  3,  4  Geo.  11.  a  21,  and 
13  Geo.  in.  c.  21),  the  privileges  of  nationality  were  con- 
ferred on  the  descendants,  up  to  and  including  the  second 
generation  of  a  natural-bom  British  subject  who  were 
bom  abroad,  the  transmission  of  this  statutory  nationality 
depending  upon  the  father  alone. 

By  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  14,  the  restrictions  on  the  capacities  pp.  6-18. 
of  aliens  were  abolished  so  far  as  the  power  of  inherit- 
ing or  otherwise  taking  British  land  was  concerned,  and 
statutory  means  were  provided  (superseding  those  which 
had  formerly  existed)  for  the  naturalisation  and  de- 
naturalisation  of  aliens  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  British 
subjects  abroad,  including  the  acquisition  of  political  rights. 

The  nationality  of  a  married  woman  follows  that  of  her  pp.  18, 19. 
husband,  and  the  nationality  of  children  follows  that  of 
the  father,  or  of  the  mother  if  a  widow.    A  married  woman 
who  becomes  a  widow  may  change  her  nationality  under 
the  provisions  of  33  &  34  Vict,  c.  14. 

The  Legislatures  of  British  possessions  and  colonies  may  p.  18. 
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confer  a  limited  British  nationality,  valid  within  their 
territorial  limits, 
pp.  9,  lo.  On  the  cession  or  abandonment  of  territory,  by  conquest 

or  otherwise,  the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants  is  generally 
provided  for  by  treaty ;  but  in  the  absence  of  treaty  pro- 
visions, will  probably  depend  upon  the  voluntary  transfer 
or  retention  of  their  domicil. 

DmniciL 

Domidl  is  that  relation  of  an  individual  to  a  State  or 

p.  22.  country  which  arises  from  residence  within  its  limits  as 

a  member  of  its  community.  In  ordinary  language,  that 
country  is  said  to  be  the  country  of  his  domicil,  and  he  is 
spoken  of  as  domiciled  within  it. 

Every  individual  is  regarded  by  the  law  as  domiciled  in 

p  23.  some  one  country  at  every  period  of  his  life,  and  can  only 

be  domiciled  in  one  country  at  a  time. 

A  domicil  spoken  of  as  the  doviicil  of  origin  attaches  to 
every  individual  at  his  birth.  In  the  case  of  posthumous 
or  illegitimate  children,  the  domicil  of  origin  is  the  domicil 
of  the  mother  at  the  time  of  the  birth ;  in  all  other  cases 

p.  23.  it  is  regarded  as  derived  from  the  father.     (The  possible 

cases  in  which  the  domicils  of  the  father  and  mother  may 
be  different  have  been  already  mentioned. 

pp.  23,  24.  The  domicil  of  the  child  continued  through  legal  infancy 

to  be  fmJ;  of  the  parent  from  which  it  was  derived,  and 
follows  the  chuaiigeB  of  the  latter.  An  infant  who  marries 
and  changes  its  honp^  must,  for  this  purpose,  be  regarded 
as  sui  juris. 

The  domicil  of  an  orphan  '^t/HJomes  and  follows  that  of 
its  legal  guardian.  It  is,  ho?Fever,  doubtful  whether  a 
guardian  by  changing  his  own  donicil  can  so  alter  that  of 
the  minor  as  to  affect  the  right  of  smcession  to  the  minor  s 
property,  at  any  rate  when  there  is  a  fraridulent  or  self- 
interested  intention  that  it  shall  be  so  affected. 

p.  24.  The  domicil  of  origin  adheres  until  a  new  domicil  is 

acquired. 
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The  domicil  of  origin  is  changed,  in  the  case  of  a  person  pp-  24-36. 
sui  juris  J  by  a  de  facto  removal  to  a  home  in  a  new  country, 
with  an  animus  non  revertendi  and  an  animus  manendi ; 
or  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  by  marrying  a  man  whose 
domicil  is  different  from  her  own. 

A  domicil  which  is  not  the  domicil  of  origin,  but  has  p.  25. 
been  acquired,  is  lost  by  actual  abandonment,  animo  non 
revertendi.     Until  a  new  domicil  is  acquired,  the  domicil 
of  origin  temporarily  reverts. 

When  an  acquired  domicil  has  thus  been  divested,  a  pp.  29-36. 
new  domicil  is  acquired  by  complete  transit  to  a  new 
country,  and  the  establishment  there,  animo  manendi,  of 
a  home. 

The  animus  manendi  or  rum  revertendi  is  a  question  of  p.  27. 
fact  for  the  Court,  as  to  which  neither  a  declaration  ante 
litem  motam^  nor  an  affidavit  post  litem  motam^  by  the 
person  whose  domicil  is  in  question,  is  conclusive,  though 
all  such  statements  are  evidence  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  animus  manendi  will  in  certain   cases  be  a  pre-  p.  31. 
sumption  of  law  which  will  not  admit  contradiction. 

The  domicil  of  a  married  woman  becomes  and  follows  pp.  3I)  32- 
that  of  her  husband,  but  in  the  event  of  his  death,  of  a 
divorce,  or  of  a  judicial  separation,  she  becomes  re-invested 
with  the  power  of  acquiring  a  new  domicil  of  her  own. 
The  same  result  may  probably  be  regarded  as  following 
from  certain  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  desertion 
by  the  husband. 

Domicil,  for  the  purposes  of  succession  to  movable  PP-  37»  3^- 
property,  testate  or  intestate,  is  further  regulated  by  24  & 
25  Vict.  c.  121.  By  this  Act  it  is  provided  that,  subject 
to  conventions  to  be  made  with  foreign  States  for  its  reci- 
procal application,  British  subjects  dying  in  a  foreign 
country  shall  be  deemed,  for  all  purposes  of  testate  or  in- 
testate succession  as  to  movables,  to  retain  the  domicil 
they  possessed  at  the  time  of  going  to  reside  in  such 
foreign  country,  unless  they  have  resided  in  such  foreign 
country  for  a  year  at  least  before  the  death,  and  shall 
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have  made  a  formal  written  declaration  of  an  intention  to 
become  domiciled  there.     Similar  provisions  are  made 
with  regard  to  the  subjects  of  foreign  States  dying  in 
Great  Britain. 
pp.  38-40.  Domidl  being  a  question  of  fact,  it  is  not  competent  for 

individual  States  to  enact  restrictions  upon,  or  facilities  for, 
its  acquisition;  and  such  enactments  should  not,  in  the 
tribunals  of  other  States,  obtain  recognition. 

CapacUy. 

pp.  47-49.  With  regard  to  acts  and  contracts  done  or  entered  into 

in  the  country  of  the  domicil,  not  relating  to  immovables, 
capacity  is  determined  by  the  lex  domicilii^  and  not  by  the 
lex  loci  soltUianis  or  any  other  law. 

PP-  47-50.  With  regard  to  acts  and  contracts  in  a  place  other  than 

the  country  of  the  domicil,  an  English  Court,  at  any  rate 
a  Court  of  first  instance,  will  probably  prefer  the  tec 
domicilii  to  the  lex  loci  in  all  cases.  In  a  purely  mer- 
cantile contract  the  question  has  not  arisen  in  modem 
times. 

Where  there  is  no  act  or  contract  in  any  particular 
place  to  invite  the  competition  of  a  lex  lad,  but  the  qoes- 
tion  is  one  of  the  mere/oc^  of  capacity,  the  decision  of  the 
law  of  the  domicil  will  be  accepted  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  lex  fori;  e.g.,  for  the  purposes  of  succession. 

pp.  52-54.  ^^^  ®v®^  though  a  personal  incapacity,  as  defined  by 

the  foreign  law  of  the  domicil,  be  recognised  by  English 
law,  the  stcUtiSy  rights,  and  powers  of  the  persons  appointed 
by  that  foreign  law  to  supplement  that  incax>acity  as 
guardians,  tutors,  curators,  or  committees,  cannot  claim 
or  expect  as  a  right  a  similar  recognition.  No  such  rights 
or  powers  extend  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  which 
created  them. 

pp.  53,  54.  The  creation  of  such  rights  and  powers  by  a  foreign  law 

is  nevertheless  a  fact  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  an 
English  Court,  which  will  protect  or  even  be  guided  by 
those  rights  and  powers  where  it  may  seem  expedients 


pp.  50.  5»- 
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The  English  Court  claims  jurisdiction  to  appoint  guar-  PP-  54i  551- 
dians  over  all  infants  who  are  British  subjects,  wherever 
residing,  and  whoever  may  have  the  custody  of  the  infants 
abroad,  as  well  as  of  infants  transiently  present  in  England, 
whatever  their  domicil  and  nationality. 

The  English  Court  claims  jurisdiction  in  lunacy  over  all  PP-  55.  56. 
persons  present  in  England,  and  in   respect  of  persons 
absent  from  England,  but  having  property  here  in  need  of 
protection. 

Where  a  person  has  been  declared  lunatic  by  a  Court  of  p.  57. 
competent  jurisdiction  abroad,  the  Court  in  England  will 
administer  the  property  of  the  lunatic  in  accordance  with 
that  law,  at  any  rate  where  it  is  his  lex  domicilii.  The 
title  of  a  foreign  curator  to  his  property  under  such  cir- 
cumstances will  be  recognised,  subject  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Court. 

Legitimacy. 

Legitimacy  for  purposes  of  succession  to  immovable  p.  60. 
property,  including  chattels  real,  in  England  is  tested 
both  by  the  English  law  as  the  lex  situs,  and  by  the  lex 
domicilii  of  the  inheritor,  "  Legitimacy  "  (so  by  the  law  of 
the  domicil)  alone  is  not  sufficient ;  "  it  must  be  legitimacy 
sub  modo — legitimacy,  and  being  bom  in  wedlock." 

Legitimacy  for  purposes  of  succession  to  movable  pro-  p.  64. 
perty  by  devise  is  tested  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the 
successor. 

Legitimacy  for  purposes  of  succession  to  movable  pro-  p.  63. 
perty  ah  intestato  is  similarly  tested  by  the  law  of  the 
domicil  of  the  successor. 

The  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  successor  which  decides  p.  62. 
his  legitimacy  is  the  law  of  his  domicil  of  origin,  that  is,  in 
ordinary  cases,  his  father's  domicil.  In  cases  of  legitimisa- 
tion  per  syhsequeris  matrimanium,  the  law  of  the  father's 
domicil  both  at  the  time  of  the  birth  and  at  the  time 
of  the  subsequent  marriage  must  admit  of  such  legi- 
timisation. 

Legitimacy  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  legacy  and  PP-  65>  ^- 
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successsion  duty  on  movable  property  is  decided  by  the 
same  rules. 

p.  6$.  .    But  a  foreign  law  which  gives  the  right  of  succession  to 

natural  children,  who  have  been  recognised  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  father,  does  not  confer  upon  them  the  statics  of 
legitimacy  for  purposes  of  succession  by  English  law. 

p.  6i.  (By  the  Scotch  law,  legitimacy  for  purposes  of  succes- 

sion generally,  other  than  succession  to  real  estate,  is 
referred  to  the  law  of  the  domicil — i.e.,  the  domicil  of  the 
father  at  the  time  of  the  birth.  In  cases  of  legitimisation 
per  subsequens  matrimonium,  a  change  in  the  domicil  of 
the  father  after  the  birth  and  before  the  marriage  is  im- 
material The  law  of  the  domicil  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
decides  once  for  all  whether  the  child's  bastardy  is  in- 
delible or  provisional  only.  Such  legitimisation,  according 
to  the  law  of  domicil,  will  not,  however,  render  a  child 
bom  abroad,  of  a  Scotchman  by  domicil  and  nationality, 
a  natural-bom  British  subject  entitled,  under  4  Geo.  11. 
c.  21,  to  hold  British  land.) 

Legitimacy  for  purposes  other  than  succession  under  a 
will  or  ah  intestato  has  not  hitherto  come  in  question,  but 
the  dicta  point  to  the  acceptance  of  the  law  of  the  domidl 
of  the  person  on  the  point. 

pp.  67,  98.  But  legitimacy  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  will  not  in 

any  case  be  accepted,  either  by  Scotch  or  English  law, 
if  its  acceptance  involves  the  recognition  by  that  law  of 
the  validity  of  a  marriage  which  it  regards  as  incestuous 
or  criminal. 

Marriage. 

pp.  70-76.  Marriage  is  governed,  as  to  its  essentials,  by  the  law  of 

the  domicil  of  the  parties ;  as  to  its  farms,  by  the  law  of 
the  place  of  celebration. 

The  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  parties  is  the  proper  law 
to  decide  whether  the  marriage  can,  by  the  use  of  any 
forms,  ceremonies,  or  preliminaries,  be  effected 

The  law  of  the  place  of  celebration  is  the  proper  law  to 
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decide  what  forms,  ceremonies,  or  preliminaries  shall  be 
employed. 

If  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  such  that  the 
marriage  cannot  be  eflTected  by  obeying  its  directions,  but 
can  be  efifected  by  obtaining  a  dispensation  from  its  pro- 
hibitions, the  marriage  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  such 
dispensation,  be  legalised  by  the  law  of  the  place  of 
celebration. 

The  law  of  any  country  may,  and  the  English  Royal 
Marriage  Act  does,  not  only  prohibit  certain  persons  from 
contracting  marriage  in  England  except  on  certain  pre-  p.  82. 
scribed  conditions,  but  refuse  to  recognise  any  marriage 
contracted  by  such  persons  elsewhere  when  these  condi- 
tions have  not  been  complied  with. 

Marriage,  to  be  recognised  by  an  English  Court,  must 
be  that  which  is  recognised  as  marriage  by  Christendom,  p.  78- 
and  not  a  mere  disguise  for  illicit  intercourse  or  criminal 
incest. 


Dissolution  of  Marriage. 

in  England,  and 

pp.  85-88. 


Where  a  marriage  has  been  celebrated  in  England,  and 
the  domicil  of  the  parties  is  British,  a  foreign  divorce  pur-  ] 
porting  to  dissolve  it  will  in  no  case  be  recognised. 

When  the  parties  to  such  a  marriage  were   domiciled 
abroad  at  the  time  of  its  celebration,  and  the  law  of  the  p.  88. 
same  continuing  domicil  purports  to  divorce   them,  the 
divorce  will  be  recognised  as  valid  by  an  English  Court. 

The  same  principle  would  accord  the  same  recognition  p.  89. 
to  a  foreign  divorce  granted  by  the  law  of  the  domicil, 
where  the  domicil  of  the  parties  had  been  English  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage,  and  had  been  subsequently  changed. 

Where   a   marriage   has  been    celebrated  abroad,  an 
English  Court  will  assume  jurisdiction  to  dissolve  it  if  it  pp.  90-93 
can  be  shown  that  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  English  at 
the  time  of  the  application. 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  jurisdiction  will  be  asserted  pp  94-97. 
in  the  absence  of  English  domicil.     In  Niboyet  v.  Niboyet 
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it  was  held  that  residence  not  amonnting  to  domicil  wafr 
sufficient,  but  the  case  was  one  where  the  residence  would 
have  amounted  to  domicil  but  for  the  consular  character 
of  the  husband.  In  Brodie  v.  Brodie  jurisdiction  was 
assumed  on  "  bond  Jide  residence  "  ;  and  in  Deck  v.  Deck 
on  continuing  British  allegiance.  The  last  case  would 
p.  9  7.  probably  not  be  followed.     So,  it  would  seem,  the  Court 

may  exercise  its  jurisdiction,  notwithstanding  the  want  of 
an  English  domicil,  if  the  respondent  submit  by  appear- 
ance, and  taking  practical  steps  in  the  cause,  though  a 
former  submission  in  another  cause  is  not  sufficient. 

Foreign  Corporations^  States^  SovereigTis^  and  Ambassad4yrs, 

(i.)  Foreign  Corporations. — ^The  artificial  personalities  or 
corporate  bodies  which  are  created  by  the  municipal  laws 
pp.  loi,  102.    of  foreign  States  are  recognised  in  English  courts,  when 
their  character  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  a  cor- 
poration created  by  English  law. 

A  foreign  corporate  body  may  therefore  sue  and  be  sued 

in  England  under  its  corporate  name ;  and  the  provisions 

pp.  102-104.    in  the  Rules  under  the  Judicature  Acts,  for  service  of  a 

104-109.   ,^^  ^£  g^jjjujQj^g  Qj.  notice  thereof  abroad,  apply  to  these 

artificial  as  well  as  to  natural  persons. 

Where  a  foreign  corporation  carries  on  business  at  a 
branch  office  in  England,  with  a  clerk  or  officer  in  the 
p.  106.  nature  of  a  head  officer  there,  whose  knowledge  would  be 

the  knowledge  of  the  corporation,  service  of  a  writ  may  be 
effected  on  such  officer.  If  there  is  no  such  officer  in 
England,  notice  of  the  writ  should  be  served  on  the  head 
office  of  the  corporation  abroad. 

The  recognition  accorded  by  English  courts  to  foreign 
corporations  does  not,  except  as  above  stated,  expose  them 
to  the  operation  of  the  English  enactments  regulating 
pp.  107, 108.  English  corporations  ;  unless,  it  seems,  their  creation  pro- 
ceeded from  the  laws  of  a  jurisdiction  subordinate  to  the 
British  Crown. 

A  foreign  corporation,  though  incapable  of  domicil  in 
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the  stricfc  sense,  may  reside  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State 
which  created  it.  Except  perhaps  for  the  purposes  of  PP-  "2-120. 
jorisdiction  and  service  of  process,  a  foreign  corporation 
resides  only  in  the  principal  seat  of  its  bnsiness.  Such 
residence  is  a  question  of  fact,  in  which  the  locality  of  its 
incorporation  and  registration,  the  seat  of  its  governing 
body,  and  the  place  where  its  profits  are  made,  realised, 
or  remitted,  are  all  elements  to  be  considered. 

Foreign  corporations,  when  litigant  in  an  English  court,  p.  121. 
occupy  the  same  }x>sition  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
action  as  natural  persons,  and  may  be  compelled  to  make 
discovery  and  answer  interrogatories  by  a  proper  repre- 
sentative. 

(ii.)  Foreign  States  and  Sovereigns. — Foreign  States,  or  pp.  122,123. 
bodies  politic  created  by  international  law,  occupy  a  posi- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  foreign  corporations.  In  the  case  of 
monarchical  governments,  the  Sovereign  may  be  regarded 
as  a  corporation  sole,  representing  the  State ;  in  the  case 
of  democratic  or  republican  governments,  the  State  itself, 
under  its  international  name  or  style,  as  a  body  politic, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  corporation  aggregate. 

The  sovereign  power  of  a  State,  in  either  of  these  two  pp.  124-127. 
cases,  may  sue  in  an  English  court  under  its  jmm-corpo- 
rate  or  politic  name  in  respect  of  the  public  property  and 
cJioses  in  action  of  the  nation  which  it  represents.  The 
Sovereign,  in  the  case  of  a  monarchical  government,  may 
also  sue  in  respect  of  his  private  rights  and  property  as  a 
private  individual;  but  the  practice  has  been  hitherto 
not  to  give  a  Sovereign  litigant,  though  successful,  his 
costs. 

Neither  a  personal  Sovereign  nor  a  body  politic  (or  pp.  128-134- 
State)  may  be  sued  in  an  English  court,  unless  the  privi- 
lege of  sovereignty  has  been  waived,  expressly  or  impliedly, 
by  voluntary  submission  to  the  jurisdiction  or  otherwise. 

But  when  a  foreign  Sovereign  is  also,  in  another  capacity,  pp.  i3o>  iS^- 
the  subject  of  another  sovereign  State,  he  may  be  sued  in 
the  courts  of  that  other  State,  if  not  in  the  courts  of  all 
States  except  his  own,  in  respect  of  acts  done  by  him  in 
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that  subject  and  private  capacity ;  thongh  the  primd  facie 
presumption,  with  respect  to  all  his  acts,  is  that  they  were 
done  by  him  in  his  character  of  Sovereign. 

No  jurisdiction,  whether  by  proceedings  in  rem  or  other- 
wise, will  be  asserted  in  an  English  court  over  the  public 
property  of  a  foreign  Sovereign  or  State,  thongh  such 

PP-  i33»  136.  property  be  within  the  territorial  limits  of  English 
jurisdiction. 

P- 139-  A  foreign  Sovereign  or  State,  when  litigant  in  an  English 

court  occupies  the  same  position,  with  respect  to  dis- 
covery and  the  other  incidents  of  the  suit,  as  a  private 
individual. 

PP-  138, 139-  The  sovereignty  and  independence  of  an  alleged  Sove- 
reign or  body  politic  are  matters  which  an  English  court 
should  know  or  ascertain  judicially ;  and  evidence  to  prove 
these  facts  need  not,  it  appears,  be  offered  by  the  parties 
to  the  action. 

Acts  of  State,  authorised   or  ratified  by  a  sovereign 

pp.  140-142.    power,  create  no  civil  rights  or  liabilities. 

(iii.)  Foreign    Ambassadors. — Foreign   ambassadors  or 

pp.  142-144.  Ministers,  with  their  families,  oflScials,  suites,  servants,  and 
attendants,  are,  by  the  fiction  of  exterritorialiU,  regarded 
as  continuously  resident  in  the  State  of  which  they  are 
the  representatives.  Foreign  ambassadors  or  Ministers 
are,  by  international  law,  exempt  &om  being  sued  or  im- 
pleaded for  any  cause  whatever  in  the  courts  of  the  State 
to  which  they  are  accredited.  There  is  no  English  autho- 
rity expressly  extending  this  immunity  to  the  inferior 
members  of  the  legation,  or  to  their  families,  suites,  and 
servants ;  but  it  is  so  extended  by  writers  on  international 
law. 

PP-  i47i  152.  A  foreign  ambassador  or  Minister  does  not  lose  this 
immunity,  or  waive  his  privilege,  by  engaging  in  tnide ; 
though  the  statutory  protection  given  to  the  servants  of 
ambassadors  or  Ministers,  and  therefore  l^  implication 
their  Common  Law  immunity,  is  forfeited  by  such  a  course 

p.  146.  of  action.     The  immunity  may,  however,  be  waived  by 

appearing  and  pleading;   and  a  privileged  person,  by 
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taking  such  a  course,  places  himself  in  the  position  of  an 
ordinary  litigant.  The  extent  of  this  immunity,  though 
not  clearly  defined  by  English  precedents,  is  by  writers  on  p.  143. 
international  law  treated  as  including  all  writs  and  pro- 
cesses of  court,  and  all  judicial  restraints  upon  the  time, 
movements,  or  person  of  those  entitled  to  the  privilege. 

The  rules  of  international  law  on  this  subject,  adopted 
by  the  Common  Law  of  England,  have  been  amplified  by  p.  146- 
statute  (7  Anne,  c.  12) ;  which  declares  all  writs  and  pro- 
cesses, sued  out  against  the  person  or  goods  of  any  foreign 
Minister  or  ambassador,  or  of  any  domestic  servant  of  such 
ambassador  or  Minister,  to  be  null  and  void.  This  statu- 
tory protection  may  be  forfeited,  in  the  case  of  the  servant 
of  an  ambassador  or  Minister,  by  engaging  in  trade. 

To  be  entitled  to  this  statutory  protection  as  the  do- 
mestic servant  of  an  ambassador  or  Minister,  the  claimant 
must  be  actually  and  JxmA  fide  in  such  service,  and  no 
colourable  or  collusive  employment  will  do.  The  nature  pp.  i49~>5i- 
of  the  emplojrment  or  service  is  in  each  case  a  question 
of  fact;  and  proof  that  the  claimant's  name  has  been 
registered  as  such  servant  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  thence  transmitted  to  the  office  of  the  sheriff, 
is  insufficient  evidence  of  that  fact. 
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Part  II.— PROPERTY. 

IMMOVABLE    PROPERTY. 

(i.)  Jurisdiction  as  to  Real  Property  {including  chattels  real) 
sitv/Ue  Abroad, 

p.  159.  The    jurisdiction  over  real    or    immovable    property, 

abstracted  from  the  acts  and  contracts  of  the  persons  who 
deal  with  it,  belongs  to  the  forum  situs  alone,  which  will 
administer  the  lex  situs  in  exercising  it. 

And  this  general  principle  will  prevent  an  action  from 
being  maintained  in  England  for  the  possession  of  or  pro- 
perty in  foreign  land,  or  discovery  being  obtained  in  aid 
of  snch  action  abroad,  independently  of  any  role  of  pro- 
cednre,  such  as  those  which  formerly  prevailed  with  respect 
to  venue. 

pp.  160-170.  But  where  a  personal  eqnity,  resulting  either  from  a 
trust  or  a  contract  over  which  an  English  Court  has  juris* 
diction,  and  not  excluded  by  the  law  of  the  situs,  attaches 
to  an  individual  who  is  before  the  English  Court  or  can  be 
brought  before  it,  the  English  Court  will  indirectly  aifect 
foreign  land  by  acting  in  personam,  i.e.,  upon  the  conscience 
of  its  own  justiciable. 

Thus,  by  the  enforcement  of  such  an  equity,  the  title 
to  the  property  in  or  the  right  to  the  possession  of  foreign 
land  may  be  indirectly  transferred. 

p.  169.  The  mere  fact  that  a  contract  relates  to  foreign  land,  or 

to  the  rights  that  are  incident  to  its  possession,  will  not  ex- 
clude the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Court,  if  the  contract 
is  one  with  which  it  is  otherwise  competent  to  deal ;  at  any 
rate,  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  Courts  of  the  situs  have 
already  and  properly  assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  claim. 
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Where  such  an  equity  as  that  defined  exists,  the  English  Pi><  i70f  x7i- 
Court  will  at  its  discretion  restrain  by  injunction  proceed- 
ings abroad  with  respect  to  the  foreign  land  to  which  it 
relates. 

But  it  seems  that  where  the  equity  is  absolutely  repug-  p.  172. 
nant  to  the  lex  situs,  the  English  Court  will  not  enforce  it, 
though  it  would  have  done  so  had  the  equity  in  question 
been  merely  non-existent  by  that  law. 

There  is  no  direct  authority  to  show  that  the  jurisdiction  pp.  i74->77- 
over  torts  to  foreign  land,  which  the  English  Courts  were 
formerly  prevented  from  assuming  by  the  rules  relating 
to  vemie,  is  extended  by  the  abolition  of  those  rules; 
but  an  action  founded  on  such  a  tort,  being  for  personal 
damages  only,  might  on  general  principles  be  maintained 
here. 

Service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  in  actions  affecting  land  p.  177. 
is  governed  by  Order  xi.  r.  i  (Judicature  Acts). 

(ii)  Nature  and  Iv/ddervts  of  Real  or  Immovable 
Property, 

The  lex  rei  sUm  is  entitled  to  determine  what  is,  and  p.  179. 
what  is  not,  real  or  immovable  property. 

The  lex  rei  sitce  may  accordingly  impress  the  character 
of  personality  upon  the  res  sita  for  its  own  purposes  (as 
for  the  payment  of  legacy),  without  abandoning  its  pp.  180.  181. 
claim  to  regard  the  same  res  sita  as  realty  or  immovable 
property  for  the  purposes  of  international  law.  The  lex 
rei  sitce,  in  calling  the  res  sita  personalty,  does  not  thereby 
convert  it  into  movable  personalty.  Movables  and  per- 
sonalty are  not  equivalent  terms. 

The  lex  rei  sita:  will  generally  prevail  as  to  questions  of 
limitation  and  prescription  in  their  application  to  real  or 
immovable  property,  inasmuch  as  these  naturally  arise 
only  in  the  forum  rei  sitce.  There  is  some  authority  for  PP.  183-186. 
saying  that  the  lex  rei  sUce  will  also  prevail  when  such 
questions  arise  in  a  foreign  court ;  but  among  jurists  there 
is  some  conflict  of  opinion  on  the  point,  the  lex  fori  assert- 
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ing  its  claim  to  deal  with  the  matter  as  pertaining  to  the 
remedy, 
pp.  187-192.  The  lex  rd  sitce  will  determine  the  liability  of  real  or 
immovable  property  for  the  debts  of  its  deceased  owner 
testate  or  intestate,  and  the  obligation  of  the  heir  in  re- 
spect of  those  debts.  But  this  principle  may  be  modified, 
(i.)  by  the  rule  that  the  construction  of  a  will  depends 
upon  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  deceased ;  (ii.)  by  a 
personal  equity  afiecting  the  heir. 

(iii.)  Transfer  of  Immovable  Property  inter  vivos, 

p  ,g^  The  lex  situs  determines  all  questions  relating  to  the 

transfer  of  real  estate. 

Thus  {inter  alia),  it  determines  the  capacity  of  the 

parties  to  the  transfer. 

[There  is,  however,  little  direct  authority  on  this  point, 

and  jurists  show  a  tendency  to  decide  capacity  on  this,  as 

on  all  other  matters,  by  the  lex  domicilii.'] 
pp.  194,  195.       The  formalities  of  the  transfer,  and  the  restrictions  on 

the  freedom  of  alienation,  are  similarly  decided  by  the 

same  law. 

(iv.)  Succession  to  Immovable  Property  by  Will. 

p,  196.  The  lex  sittcs  decides  the  capacity  of  the  testator  to 

devise  immovable  estate  (see,  however,  the  qualification  of 
the  rule  just  stated  as  to  the  capacity  to  transfer  inter 
vivos),  the  formalities  of  the  testamentary  instrument,  and 
its  operation  upon  the  land  which  it  affects  to  devise. 

p.  197.  But  where  a  testator  intends  and  attempts  to  devise 

immovable  estate  by  a  will  not  effectual  to  do  so  by  the 
lex  situSy  the  heir  of  the  immovable  estate  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  take  a  bequest  of  movable  personal  estate  under 
the  will,  and  to  defeat  the  same  will  as  to  the  land.  In 
such  a  case,  he  will  be  put  to  his  election  whether  he  will 
accept  the  will  for  all  purposes  or  for  none. 

pp.  197, 165.        The  liability  of   his  foreign  immovable  estate  to  the 
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personal  debts  of  the  testator  depends  upon  the  lex  sUvs 
alone,  where  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  testator  to 
interfere  with  that  law  appears;  and  the  law  of  his 
domicil  cannot  impose  any  burden  upon  such  foreign  im- 
movable estate  from  which  by  its  own  law  it  is  exempt. 

The  intention  of  the  testator  to  devise  or  burden  foreign  p.  197. 
land  by  a  will  insuflStcient  by  the  lex  situs  to  do  so,  must, 
in  order  to  impose  a  personal  equity  on  the  heir,  be  un- 
equivocally expressed.  General  words,  which  might  be 
satisfied  by  a  different  interpretation,  will  not  be  construed 
as  evidence  of  such  an  intention. 

The  construction  of  wills,  even  when  foreign  land  may  p.  199, 
be  indirectly  affected  by  it,  is  for  the  law  of  the  testator's 
domicil  alone. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  legitimacy  of  a  devisee  of  pp.  199-201. 
land  is  to  be  decided  by  the  lex  situs,  or  by  the  law  of  his 
domicil  (as  in  the  case  of  movables).     The  lex  domicilii 
appears  preferable  on  theoretical  grounds. 

Alienatian  of  Immovable  Property  by  Act  of  Laia. 

(v.)  Succession  on  Intestacy. — The  lex  situs  determines 
the  heir ;  and  the  English  law,  speaking  as  the  lex  situ.s,  p.  60. 
requires  that  he  should  be  legitimate  not  only  according  to  p.  202. 
its  own  rules,  but  by  the  law  of  his  domicil  also. 

The  burdens,  liabilities,  and  claims,  of  immovable  pro-  p.  203. 
perty  in  the  hands  of  the  heir,  in  the  absence  of  any 
equity  arising  from  trust  or  contract,  depend  upon  the 
Ic^j  situs. 

But  the  conditions  under  which  the  heir  of  foreign  land  pp.  204-206. 
may  share  in  the  (movable)  personalty  of  the  intestate, 
depend  upon  the  law  of  the  intestate's  domicil,  and  not 
upon  the  lex  situs  of  the  foreign  land. 

These  rules,  in  cases  of  intestacy,  are  invariable,  because  p.  207. 
there  can  be  no  demonstration  of  the   intention  of  the 
owner  that  the    foreign    land   should  either  bear  or  be 
exonerated  from  any  particular  debts,  as  there  may  be 
when  a  testamentary  disposition  has  been  made. 
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pp.  208-2II.  (vi.)  Transfer  on  Banhncptcy, — Under  an  English  bank- 
ruptcy, the  English  bankruptcy  law  regards  as  passing  to 
the  trustee  all  the  movable  and  immovable  property  of  the 
bankrupt,  wherever  situate.  And  though  the  English 
bankruptcy  law  cannot  pass  the  title  (unless  in  a  case 
where  the  lex  sitvs  gave  it  that  eflEect),  yet  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  1883,  appears  to  impose  a  personal  duty  on  the  bank- 
rupt to  execute  a  proper  conveyance  of  foreign  land  to 
his  trustee,  which  duty  the  English  Court  has  power  to 
enforce. 

pp.  211,  212.  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  bankruptcy,  the  English  Courts 
will  not  regard  the  title  to  English  land  as  passing  to  the 
trustee.  The  proper  course  is  to  apply  to  the  foreign 
Court  where  the  bankruptcy  is  pending,  to  direct  the  bank- 
rupt to  execute  a  conveyance  according  to  English  law. 

p.  212.  (vii.)    Transfer  on  Marriage, — ^The   rights   of   husband 

and  wife  in  and  to  the  English  immovables  of  either  are 
decided  by  English  law,  as  the  lex  situs.  Semble^  the 
lex  situs  has  an  equal  claim  to  prevail  when  the  situation 
of  the  immovables  is  foreign,  whatever  the  matrimonial 
domicil. 

MOVABLE  PERSONAL   PROPERTY. 

(i.)  Jurisdiction  as  to  Person^  Property, 

p.  223.  Personal  property,  according  to  the  English  law,  is  not 

coincident  with  the  class  of  movables  contemplated  by  the 
law  of  nations,  but  includes  certain  immovables  as  welL 
The  terms  are  consequently  not  equivalent. 

p.  224.  The  maxim  "  mobilia  sequuntur  personam  "  applies  to 

movables  only;  i.e.,  to  such  personal  property  as  falls 
under  that  class. 

Such  personal  property  as  is  immovable  comes  under 
the  rules  which  relate  to  the  jurisdiction  over  immovables 
generally. 

p  226.  The  local  law  has  jurisdiction  over  movables,   in  the 

sense  that  it  controls  their  possession,  by  whatever  law  the 
right  to  possession  is  determined. 
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Movables  follow  the  person  of  their  owner,  and  accord-  p.  227- 
ingly  the  law  of  his  domicil  governs  all  transmissions  and 
'distributions  of  movables  which  arise  firom  an  alteration  of 
his  personal  status. 

But  the  effect  and  validity  of  a  voluntary  alienation  of  p.  227. 
movables  inter  vivos  is  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  movables  in  fact  are. 

English  procedure  does  not  allow  service  abroad  of  a  p.  228. 
writ  merely  on  the  ground  that  the  subject-matter  of  the 
action  is  movable  property  within  the  jurisdiction.    Except 
in  Admiralty  causes,  the  procedure  in  English  courts  is 
in  personam,  not  in  rem. 

But  jurisdiction  over  movables  within  the  jurisdiction  p.  229. 
is  asserted  in  interpleader  proceedings  and  other  cases. 

^L)  Alienation  of  Movable  Personal  Property  by  Transfer 
inter  vivos. 

When  alienation    of    movable    personal    property  is  pp.  236-247. 
effected  by  transfer  inter  vivos,  the  law  regards  not  so 
much  the  person  and  domicil  of  the  owner,  as  the  act  or 
transfer  by  which  the  transfer  is  effected,  and  the  situa- 
tion, in  fact,  of  the  property  transferred. 

If  the  property  transferred,  and    the  parties    to   the  p.  239. 
transfer,  are  all  within  the  same  jurisdiction,  the  transfer, 
according  to  the  law  of  that  jurisdiction,  will  confer  a 
^ood  title  valid  everywhere,  under  the  dominion  of  what- 
ever law  the  property  afterwards  passes. 

When  the  parties  to  the  transfer  are  in  one  juris-  pp.  246,  247. 
diction,  and  the  property  dealt  with  is  in  another,  the 
authorities  are  ambiguous;  but  semble,  such  a  title  will 
not  be  conferred  if  the  property,  at  the  moment  of  the 
transfer,  be  within  another  jurisdiction,  by  the  law  of 
which  the  attempted  transfer  is  invalid  or  imperfect. 

And  semble  further  if  the  transfer  be  valid,  according  p.  241. 
to  the  law  of   the  place  where   the  property  is   in  fact 
situate,  the  title  conferred  by  it  should  be  recognised  as 
good  everywhere,  though  imperfect  by  the    law  of  the 
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former  owner's  domicil,  and  though  the  property  be  after- 
wards brought  within  the  dominion  of  that  law. 

p.  245.  The  creation  of  a  lien  upon  movable  personal  property 

is  similarly  referred  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
property  was  in  fact  situate  at  the  time  when  the  lien. 
was  created  (semble), 

pp.  247-250.  Assignments  of  choses  in  action  are  governed  by  the  lex 
fori  as  to  remedy  and  procedure  only.  In  cases  of 
contract,  the  assignability  and  mode  of  assignment  of  the 
resulting  chose  in  action  seem  to  depend  upon  the  original 
lex  contractus.  The  question  of  notice  to  the  debtor  should 
be  referred  to  the  same  law. 


(iii.)  Svccession  to  Movable  Personal  Property, 
(a)  Disi)osition  of  Movable  Personal  Property  by  Will, 


p.  252. 


P-  253- 


The  law  of  the  testator's  domicil  at  the  time  of  his 
death  has  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  capacity  of  the  testator,  the  formalities,  execution, 
interpretation,  construction,  and  effect  of  a  will  of  mov- 
able personal  property. 

But  the  Court  of  the  domicil  of  the  testator  has  not 
supreme  jurisdiction ;  so  that  where  probate  or  adminis- 
tration is  applied  for  in  England,  the  English  Court  will 
make  a  general  decree  as  to  all  the  assets,  wherever 
situate,  on  the  principle  that  the  executors  or  adminis- 
trators are  personally  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  should 
be  controlled  by  it. 

p.  254.  And  when  the  right  of  succession  is  once  ascertained, 

the  rights  resulting  therefrom  follow  the   person  of  the 
living  successor,  not  of  the  dead  testator. 

The  legitimacy  and  statvs  of  the  successor  similarly 
depend  upon  the  law  of  his  domicil,  not  upon  the  law  of 
the  domicil  of  the  testator  (pp.  262,  263). 

p.  255.  But,  under  Lord  Klingsdown's  Act,  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  1 14), 

the  wills  of  British  subjects,  whatever  the  domicil  at  the 
time  of  the  death  or  of  making,  if  made  out  of  the  United 
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Kingdom,  are  also  valid  if  the  forms  required  either  by 
the  law  of  the  place  of  making,  the  law  of  the  domicil  at 
the  time  of  making,  or  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  origin 
have  been  complied  with  ;  and  if  made  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  also  valid  if  the  forms  required  by  the  law 
of  the  place  of  making  at  the  time  of  the  making  have 
been  complied  with.  And  by  the  same  statute,  no  will,  at 
least  of  a  British  subject,  is  revoked  or  becomes  invalid  by 
a  change  of  domicil  between  the  times  of  making  and  of 
the  death. 

But  a  power  of  appointment  by  will  to  movable  per-  p.  259. 
sonalty,  given  under  English  law,  will  be  validly  exercised 
by  a  will  made  in  conformity  with  English  law,  though 
not  with  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  deceased  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Such  a  will  will  be  admitted  to  probate  p.  261. 
accordingly;  though  it  seems  that  a  will  executed  in 
compliance  with  the  law  of  the  domicil  would  be  equally 
entitled  to  recognition. 

To    entitle    a  will    or   other    testamentary    paper    to  pp.  264, 271. 
English    probate,    it    must     dispose    of    some    personal 
property  situate  in  England,  or  else  be  incorporated  by 
express  or  implied   reference    to    another  will  or  testa- 
mentary paper  entitled  to  probate  on  its  own  account. 

In  granting  probate  of  the  will  of  a  testator  not  PP- 265, 271. 
domiciled  in  England,  the  English  Court  will,  as  a  rule, 
follow  the  grant  of  the  Court  of  the  domicil,  and  grant 
probate  or  administration  with  the  will  annexed  to  the 
person  who  has  been  duly  clothed  by  the  Court  of  the 
domicil  with  the  power  and  duty  of  administering  the 
estate. 

(b)  Succession  to  Movable  Personal  Property  by 
Operation  of  Law, 

The  law  of  the  domicil  of  an  intestate  at  the  time  of  p.  266. 
his  death  has  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  succession  to,  and  distribution  of,  his  personal 
estate. 
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p.  266,  267.  But  the  Court  of  the  domicil  of  the  intestate  has  not 
supreme  jurisdiction;  so  that,  when  administration  is 
applied  for  in  England,  the  English  Court  will  make  a 
general  decree  as  to  all  the  assets,  wherever  situate,  on 
the  principle  that  the  administrators  are  personally  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction. 

p.  254.  When  the  right  of  succession  is  once  ascertained,  the 

rights  resulting  therefrom  follow  the  person  of  the  living 
successor,  not  of  the  dead  testator. 

pp.  262-267.  The  legitimacy  and  staiits  of  the  successor  similarly 
depend  upon  the  law  of  his  domicil,  not  upon  the  law  of 
the  domicil  of  the  intestate. 


(c)  Right  and  Title  of  the  Personal  Bepresentative. 

p.  269.  A  grant  of  probate  or  letters  of  administration  has  no 

extra-territorial  operation ;  and  the  personal  representative 
under  it  acquires  only  a  title  to  the  personal  chattels  of 
the  deceased  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  which 
made  the  grant. 

pp.  269-271.  ^^^  *^^®  possession  of  personalty  in  England,  or  sue 
for  debts  in  an  English  court,  a  personal  representative 
must  therefore  prove  the  will  or  take  out  letters  of 
administration  here  as  well  as  in  the  country  of  the 
domicil  of  the  deceased.  But  this  rule  does  not  operate 
to  prevent  a  personal  representative  clothed  with  authority 
by  the  English  Court  from  suing  in  England  in  respect  of 
movables  actually  situate  abroad. 

In  granting  probate  or  letters  of  administration,  the 
English  Court  will  generally  follow  the  grant  (if  any) 
made  by  the  competent  Court  of  the  domicil;  but  it 
appears  doubtful  if  the  mere  fact  that  a  person  has 
obtained  a  grant  as  executor   in   the  foreign  Court  will 

p.  272.  entitle  him  as  of  right  to  recognition  of  that  character 

here.  If  the  English  Court  does  not  consider  him  entitled 
as  executor,  it  will,  it  seems,  grant  him  letters  of  admin- 
istration ciim  testamento  annexo. 

p.  274.  The  personal  representative,  when  once  clothed  with 


p.  271. 
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authority  by  the  English  Court,  is  bound  to  administer 
the  personal  assets  of  the  deceased  in  England. 

The  title  of  a  personal  representative  to  the  personal  p.  275. 
assets  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  from  which  he 
derives  his  authority  is  not  divested  by  the  removal  of 
the  assets  to  another  jurisdiction,  unless  they  are  removed 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  remain  still  unappropriated 
assets,  belonging  to  the  general  estate. 

The  eflfect  of  Scotch  and  Irish  probates  in  England  P-  277- 
is  regulated  by  the  statutory  provisions  of  21  &  22  Vict. 
c.  56,  s.  12,  and  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  95,  respectively.  A 
foreign  personal  representative,  who  has  not  obtained 
authority  firom  an  English  Court,  nor  received  English  p.  278. 
assets,  cannot  be  sued  in  his  representative  character  in 
England. 

(d)  Probate  and  Administration  Duty, 

When  probate,  or  administration  is  granted  by  an  p.  281. 
English  Court,  probate  or  administration  duty  is  payable 
to  the  English  Government  on  the  value  of  the  assets 
locally  situate  in  ]^ngland  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
deceased,  without  reference  to  the  law  of  his  domicil,  or 
the  value  of  the  assets  situate  there. 

The  local    situation   of   transferable   securities,  which  P-  282. 
pass   from  hand   to   hand,  is   that   in    which   they  are 
actually  found. 

The  local   situation  of  stocks  and  shares,  transferable  p.  281. 
only  in  one  place,  is  the  place  where  they  are  so  trans^ 
ferable. 

If  the  law  of  the  country  where  assets  are  locally  P-  283. 
situate  requires  double  administration  to  be  taken  out  in 
order  to  reduce  them  into  possession,  double  duty  is 
payable  to  the  local  Government.  The  law  of  the 
domicil  of  any  or  all  of  the  parties  is  in  such  a  case 
immaterial. 
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(e)  Succession  and  Legacy  Duty. 

V-  284.  Succession  and  legacy  duty  is  payable  to  the  English 

Government  in  respect  of  the  personal  estate  of  every 
testator  who  dies  domiciled  in  England ;  and  is  assessed 
not  only  on  his  personal  estate  in  England,  but  upon  all 
his  personal  movable  estate,  wherever  situate  in  fact. 

p.  285.  The  duty  does  not  attach  upon  annuities  or    legacies 

charged  on  foreign  land,  nor  upon  chattels  real  abroad. 

P-  286.  Succession  duty  is  payable  upon  chattels   real  situate 

in  England,  though  the  domicil  of  the  testator  be 
foreign.  The  personal  character  of  such  estate,  and  its 
liability  to  English  succession  duty,  is  determined  by  the 
English  law  as  the  lex  situs^  claiming  in  that  right  to 
govern  immovables, 

P-  286.  Succession  duty  is  payable  on  personal  estate  appointed 

by  the  will  of  a  testator  domiciled  abroad,  under  a  power 
of  appointment  created  by  an  English  will  or  settlement. 
[And  see  the  Succession  Duty  Act,  1853  (16&  17  Vict, 
c.  51),  s.  4.]  So  also,  on  successions  to  a  settled  fund 
vested  in  English  trustees,  consisting  of  English  stocks 
and  shares,  though  the  instrument  creating  the  settle- 
ment was  the  will  of  a  testator  domiciled  abroad.  But 
not,  it  seems,  by  the  trustees  who  take  immediately 
under  such  a  will. 

p.  290.  So,   where  the  instrument  creating   the  trusts  of  the 

settlement  is  a  deed  ivter  vivos.  So,  it  seems  in  such  a 
case  to  be  sufficient  that  the  funds  should  be  vested  in 
English  trustees,  though  they  have  not  actually  been 
brought  into  England. 

p.  292.  When  succession  duty  is  calculated  according  to  the 

degree  of  relationship  between  the  successor  and  the 
person  from  whom  the  succession  is  derived  upon  his 
death,  the  legitimacy  of  the  successor  is  referred  to  the 
law  of  his  domicil,  not  the  domicil  of  the  person  from 
whom  he  derives  succession. 
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if)  Distribution  of  MovahU  Personal  Estate  by  Executors 
arid  Administrators. 

The   distribution    of  movable  personal   estate  in  the  P-  293- 
bands  of  execators  or  administrators  is  regulated  gene- 
rally by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  deceased. 

But  when  the  deceased  was  domiciled  abroad,  and  p-  294. 
ancillary  administration  is  taken  out  here,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  priorities  of  creditors  will  not  be  regulated 
by  the  English  law,  as  that  from  which  the  local  admin- 
istrator derives  his  authority.  The  English  law  will 
clearly  prevail,  as  the  lex  fori^  whenever  a  matter  of 
procedure  is  involved.  And  by  the  English  law,  foreign  p.  295. 
creditors  in  the  same  class  are  entitled  to  dividends  pari 
passu  with  English  creditors. 

(iv.)  Assignment  of  Movable  Personal  Estate  on  Bankruptcy/ 
or  Insolvency » 

To  found  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  it  is  p.  303. 
not  necessary  that  the  alleged  bankrupt  should  be  domiciled 
in  England.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  debt  in  respect  of  which 
bankruptcy  proceedings  are  taken  was  contracted,  and  the 
act  of  bankruptcy  took  place,  in  England,  the  debtor  him- 
self being  commorant  or  even  transiently  present  there,  p.  304. 
And  it  seems  to  be  enough  that  the  last  two  conditions 
should  be  complied  with,  though  the  debt  was  contracted 
abroad.  But  there  must  have  been  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in 
England,  which  is  a  personal  act  or  default,  and  cannot  be 
committed  through  an  agent. 

Assignment  under  an  English  bankruptcy  includes  all 
movable  personal  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  wherever  situate, 
and  whatever  his  domicil. 

The  title  of  the  trustee  is  therefore  complete  to  all  pp  302-304- 
movable  chattels  of  the  bankrupt  abroad,  including  choses 
in  action.     But  if  a  foreign  creditor  of  the  bankrupt  has 
obtained  possession  of  any  such  movables  by  a  competent 
judgment  of  a  local  Court,  the  title  of  the  trustee  will  not 
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prevail  against  him  even  in  England;  though  there  i» 
some  anthority  for  contending  that  if  a  domiciled  English- 
man has  used  like  diligence,  an  English  Court  will  not 
allow  him  to  hold  the  proceeds  as  against  the  tmstee. 
Nothing  less,  however,  than  a  jvdgmeTit  of  a  competent 
foreign  Court  will  in  any  case  defeat  the  trustee's  title. 

p.  307.  But  a  creditor  who  has  received  a  dividend  under  a 

foreign  bankruptcy  will  not  be  allowed  to  prove  against 
the  estate  of  the  same  debtor  in  England  without  bringing 
in  what  he  has  received. 

pp.  308,  309.  Assignment  under  a  foreign  bankruptcy  to  foreign 
assignees  extends  to  all  the  movable  personal  estate  of  the 
bankrupt  in  England,  including  clioses  in  action.  It  is 
not,  however,  clear  that  if  the  bankrupt's  domicil  be  Eng- 
lish the  title  of  his  foreign  assignees  will  prevail  against 
that  of  his  personal  representative  on  his  death. 

p.  310.  The  right  of  the  foreign  assignees  to  sue  in  England 

for  a  debt  due  to  the  bankrupt  will  be  the  same  as  that 
which,  would  be  conferred  by  an  ordinary  English  assign- 
ment of  the  debt. 

p.  312.  Priorities  of  creditors  and  all  other  questions  of  proof 

and  distribution  under  a  bankruptcy  will  be  governed  by 
the  lex  fori;  which  will  deal  with  creditors  who  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  jurisdiction  by  coming  before  the  Court 
without  regard  to  their  domicil. 

(v.)  Assignment  of  Personal  Property  on  Marriage. 

p.  315.  Where  no  marriage  contract  or  settlement  is  entered 

into,  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  and  to  each  other's  goods 
are  absolutely  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the 
husband  at  the  time  the  marriage  takes  place. 

pp.  31^319-  When  there  is  such  a  marriage  contract  or  settlement, 
the  law  of  the  domicil  ia  primd  fade  that  which  regulates 
its  validity  and  interpretation ;  but  if  the  place  where  the 
contract  is  executed  is  not  that  of  the  matrimonial  domicil, 
the  governing  law  appears  to  be  that  of  the  place  which 
must  be  taken  to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
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parties,  either  as  their  intended  future  residence,  or  as  the 
locus  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  settlement. 

Even  where  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  proper  govern-  p.  a^S- 
ing  law,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  having  been 
celebrated,  and  the  contract  entered  into,  in  the  country 
of  the  domicil,  yet  the  rights  created  by  it  will  not  pre- 
vail against  a  subsequent  bankruptcy  of  the  husband  in  a 
competent  foreign  court,  inasmuch  as  the  distribution  of 
assets  in  a  concursus  of  creditors  is  governed  by  the  leofj 
fori  alone. 
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Paet  III.— acts. 

Jurisdiction  as  to  Contracts, 

p.  323-  The  jurisdiction  of  English  Courts  to  deal  with  contracts 

in  which  a  foreign  element  existed  was  originally  based  on 
rules  of  practice  alone;  and  the  distinctions  made  by 
Roman  law  between  the  forum  actoris^  the/orwrn  rei^  and 
the  forum  rd  siitm^  rci  gestce,  or  rei  solvrndon  were  ignored. 
The  test  of  venue.,  provided  that  personal  service  could  be 
effected  on  the  defendant  within  the  realm,  was  the  only 
one  applied  in  the  Common  Law  Courts ;  whilst  the  Conrt 
of  Chancery,  which  was  unrestricted  by  the  rules  of  v€n\u^ 

P-  325-  had  a  discretionary  power  of  ordering  service  without  the 

realm  in  any  suit.  Actions  for  the  possession  of  foreign 
immovables  were   excluded   from   all   Courts;   from  the 

P-  334-  Common  Law  Courts  by  the  rules  of  venue^  and  from  the 

Court  of  Chancery  on  principle. 

p.  325.  The  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  gave  a  similar 

power  of  ordering  foreign  service  to  the  Common  Law 
Courts,  where  the  cause  of  action  arose  within  the  jmris- 
diction,  or  in  respect  of  a  breach  of  a  contract  made 
within  the  jurisdiction — a  provision  which  was,  after  a 
judicial  conflict,  construed  to  include  the  case  of  a  contract 
made  abroad,  but  broken  within  the  realm. 

p.  326.  The  provisions  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873  and  1875, 

give  a  similar  discretionary  power  of  ordering  foreign 
service — (a)  where  the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  action 
is  land  situate  within  the  jurisdiction;  (b)  where  any 
contract  affecting  land  situate  within  the  jurisdiction  is 
sought  to  be  construed,  rectified,  set  aside,  or  enforced ; 
(c)  where  any  relief  is  sought  against  any  person  domiciled 
or  ordinarily  resident  within  the  jurisdiction ;  (d)  where  the 
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action  is  founded  on  any  breach  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  contract  wherever  made  (with  an  exception  in  favour 
of  persons  domiciled  or  resident  in  Scotland  or  Ireland), 
The  restrictions  arising  from  the  rules  oi venue  are  abolished 
altogether. 

A  foreign  tribunal  is  regarded  by  the  English  tribunals  p.  331. 
as  having  jurisdiction  to  entertain  an  action  based  on 
contract  against  any  person  who  is  domiciled  (perhaps 
only  resident)  and  present  within  its  territorial*  limits. 

Notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  vemie,  actions  for  the 
possession  of  or  property  in  foreign  immovables  will  not, 
it  would  seem,  be  now  entertained,  any  more  than  they 
could  have  been  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  under  the  old  p.  334. 
practice.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that  a  contract  relates 
to  foreign  immovables  will  not  restrain  an  English  Court 
from  dealing  with  it ;  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  of 
course  indirectly  affect  foreign  immovables  by  acting  in 
^personam,  as  heretofore. 

Capacity  to  CoTitract, 

The  capacity  to  enter  into  the  contract  of  marriage  is  p.  338. 
governed  by  the  lex  domicilii. 

The  capacity  to  enter  into  a  matrimonial  contract  as  to  p-  35o- 
movable  property  is  governed  by  the  same  law. 

The  language  of  the  cases  establishing  the  two  former  p.  338,  m- 
propositions  is  large  enough  to  include  cases  of  capacity  to 
«nter  into  a  mercantile  contract ;  but  the  older  authorities 
are  in  &vour  of  the  lex  tody  and  the  question  has  not 
arisen  in  recent  years. 

In  the  contract  of  marriage,  the  question,  strictly  speak-  p.  349. 
ing,  is  generally,  not  one  of  the  capacity  or  incapacity 
of  the  parties,  but  of  the   legality   or  illegality  of   the 
marriage. 

The  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  the  proper  law  to  pp.  345-347- 
decide  whether  the  marriage  can,  by  the  use  of  any  forms, 
^^remonies,  or  preliminaries,  be  effected. 

The  law  of  the  place  of  celebration  is  the  proper  law  to 
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decide  what  fonns,  ceremonies,  or  preliminaries  shall  be 
employed. 

If  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  sach  that  the 
marriage  cannot  be  effected  by  obeying  its  directions,  but 
can  be  effected  by  obtaining  a  digpensation  from  its  pro- 
hibitions, the  marriage  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  sach 
dispensation,  be  legalised  by  the  law  of  the  place  of 
celebration. 
P-  350*  The  law  of  any  country  may,  and  the  English  Royal 

Marriage  Act  does,  not  only  prohibit  certain  persons  from 
contracting  marriage  in  England  except  on  prescribed 
conditions,  but  refuse  to  recognise  any  marriage  contracted 
by  such  persons  elsewhere  when  those  conditions  have  not 
been  complied  with. 


Formalities  of  Contract. 

p.  352.  The  forms  and  ceremonies  which  the  law  of  the  place 

of  celebration  requires  for  the  constitution  of  a  contract 
are  necessary  and  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

P«  354-  But  where  the  lex  fori  demands  that  a  contract  shall  be 

evidenced  in  a  particular  manner,  these  rules  of  evidence 
must  be  complied  with,  though  their  indirect  effect  is  to 
impose  a  formality  of  celebration  not  required  by  the  lex 
loci  cdebrationis  or  solviionisy  or  to  refuse  as  insufficient 
formalities  by  which  the  lex  loci  was  satisfied. 

p.  355.  Conversely,  the  lex  fori  may  admit  evidence  which  the 

lex  loci  would  have  rejected;  but  the  contract,  though 
proved  as  a  fact,  will  in  such  cases  be  held  void  if  that 
evidence  shows  that  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  Ujc 
loci  for  the  validity  of  the  contract,  as  distingnished  from 
the  manner  of  proving  it,  were  not  fulfilled. 

p.  359-  The  general  rule,  that  formalities  are  governed  by  the 

lex  loci  (locus  regit  actum)  does  not,  however,  apply  to  con- 
tracts which  concern  immovable  property,  as  to  which  the 
lex  situs  prevails. 

PP-  3^0-363-       The  stamps  which  the  lex  fori  requires  on  documents 
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executed  out  of  its  jurisdiction  are  rightly  prescribed  by 
it  as  coming  under  the  head  of  evidence. 

Where  the  lex  fori  is  silent,  the  stamp  requirements  of 
the  lex  lod  acttis  must  be  complied  with;  (except  as  to 
foreign  bills  of  exchange,  as  to  which  see  45  &  46  Vict. 
c.  61,  s.  72  (i)). 

Legality  of  tlie  CorUract. 

The  legality  of  a  contract  depends  generally  upon  the  p.  364. 
law  of  the  place  of  intended  performance. 

An  act  which  is  illegal  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  p.  365. 
is  intended  to  be  done  cannot  be  validly  contracted  for  in 
any  place. 

But  the  legality  of  the  making  of  the  agreement — i.e.,  p.  369. 
the    giving   a   particular   consideration   for  a  particular 
promise — seems  to  depend  upon  the  lex  lod  actus. 

JEssentials  of  the  Contract. 

Generally,  the  essentials  of  a  contract  are  governed  by  p.  375. 
that  law  which  the  parties  intended  by  their  agreement 
to  adopt. 

This  law,  primd  fajde,  is  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
contract  was  made  {lex  lod  celebrationis) ;  but  may  be  any 
other  which  the  parties  have  sufficiently  indicated  their 
intention  of  adopting. 

(1)  The  construction  and  interpretation  of  contracts  is  pp.  378-387. 
priirid  faxAe  a  matter  for  the  lex  lod  celebrationis,  but  the 

object  and  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  the  domicil  of 
the  parties,  and  the  place  of  intended  performance,  may 
each  and  all  indicate  that  the  parties  intended  to  refer 
the  interpretation  of  their  language  to  a  different  law. 

(2)  The  nature  and  incidents  of  the  obligation  are  also  pp.  387-392. 
primd  fade  governed  by  the  lex  loci  celebrationis^  as  the 

law  which  the  parties  ai*e  presumed  to  have  intended  to 
apply  to  the  unforeseen  incidents  of  the  vincidwni  or 
legal  tie. 
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PP«  393-410.  But  in  contracts  of  aflfreightment  and  bottomiy  bonds 
the  parties  are  presumed  to  have  contracted  with  reference 
to  the  law  of  the  ship's  flag,  that  flag  being  a  notice  to 
all  the  world  of  the  extent  of  the  master's  authority  to 
bind  his  owners.    The  validity,  however,  of  a  sale  by  the 

pp.  411-417-  master  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  in  a  foreign  port,  depends 
upon  the  lex  loci  actvs,  which  governs  the  transfer,  without 
reference  to  the  law  of  the  flag. 

p.  418.  The  nature  and  extent  of  an  agent's  authority  depend 

primd  facie  upon  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  is  found 
acting  as  agent. 

And  where  it  is  expressly  or  impliedly  agreed  that  any 
future  incidents  of  the  contract  shall  be  governed  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  they  arise,  that  law  will,  of  course, 
so  far  prevail. 

pp.  427, 450.  Thus  all  incidents  of  performance  will  be  governed  by 
the  law  of  the  place  of  performance. 

pp.  430-442.  The  form  of  the  drawing,  acceptance,  and  indorsement 
of  bills  of  exchange  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  bill  is  drawn,  accepted,  or  indorsed. 

But  a  bill  issued  abroad  is  not  invalid  by  reason  only 
that  it  is  not  stamped  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
place  of  issue. 

And  a  bill  issued  abroad,  which  conforms  to  the  requi- 
sites of  English  law,  may  be  treated  as  valid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  payment,  as  between  all  parties  who 
negotiate,  hold,  or  become  parties  to  it  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  duties  of  the  holder  as  to  presentment  for  payment 
or  acceptance,  and  the  necessity  for  a  suflGiciency  of  a  pro- 
test or  notice  of  dishonour,  or  otherwise,  are  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  act  is  done,  or  the  bill  is 
dishonoured. 

The  law  of  the  place  of  payment  determines  the  due 
date,  and  the  amount  is  calculated  on  the  rate  of  exchange 
at  the  place  of  payment. 

p.  447.  The  nature  and  incidents  of  a  contract  entered  into  by 

an  agent  in  a  foreign  place,  and  the  extent  of  the  agent's 
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authority,  would  also  seem  to  depend,  priTnd  facie^  upon 
the  law  of  the  place  where  the  agent  contracts. 

But  in  contracts  of  affreightment  and  hypothecation 
entered  into  by  a  master  of  a  ship,  the  contract  between 
the  owners  and  freighters  is  referred  to  the  law  of  the 
ship's  flag;  and  qucRrey  whether  this  principle  does  not 
extend  to  all  contracts  entered  into  by  the  master  on 
behalf  of  the  owners  ? 

(3)  Perfoi'mance  of  the  Contract. — Performance  or  non-  p.  450. 
performance  of  a  contract,  and  the  consequent  dissolution 

of  the  obligation,  is  tested  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  contract  was  intended  to  be  performed. 

Qv^cere^  whether  the  unforeseen  incidents  of  the  obliga- 
tion, which  arise  in  the  course  of  performance,  are  governed 
by  the  lex  loci  celebrationis  or  aoliUionis  ?  Semble,  the  former, 
at  any  rate  if  any  external  facts,  such  as  the  domicil  of 
the  parties,  tend  to  indicate  an  intention  tx)  adopt  that 
law. 

The  illegality,  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance  p.  455. 
of  the  performance  contracted  for  invalidates  the  contract 
ab  initio, 

(4)  Discharge  of  the  Contract  otherwise  than  by  Ferfomi-  p.  458. 
ance. — The  discharge  of  a  contract,  when  not  the  natural 
result  of  the  agreement,  nor  the  indirect  consequence  of 

the  rules  of  the  lex  f&i%  as  to  the  time  within  which  a 
remedy  must  be  sought,  may  be  effected  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  contract  was  made. 

A  discharge  by  the  laws  or  tribunals  of  a  paramount  p.  460. 
Legislature,  such  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  bind 
tribunals  of  the  subordinate  jurisdictions,  wherever  the 
contract  was  made,  if  the  paramount  Legislature  intended 
it  to  have  that  effect. 

But  a  discharge,  to  claim  recognition  in  a  foreign  court,  p.  464 
must  be  an  absolute  discharge  of  the  obligation,  and  not  a 
mere  refusal  of  a  remedy. 

A  contract  may  also  be  discharged  by  a  novation  or  a  p.  466. 
release,  forming  a  new  agreement  between  the  parties,  and 
executed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  lex  loci  acttis. 
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TORTS. 

p.  475-  (i.)  Jurisdiction  as  to  Torts. — An  English   Court  has 

jurisdiction  to  try  actions  based  on  torts  to  the  person,  or 
to  movable  personal  property,  wherever  those  torts  were 
committed. 

p.  471-  Torts  to  immovable  property  situate  abroad  were  for- 

merly excluded  from  English  Courts  by  the  technical 
rules  of  verme. 

Whethet  they  are  also  excluded  by  any  principle  of 
international  law,  and  whether,  therefore,  an  English  Court 
is  still  without  jurisdiction  to  try  actions  based  on  such 
torts,  has  not  been  decided,  and  appears  very  doubtful. 

p-  475-  The  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the 

High  Court  of  Justice  has  special  jurisdiction,  formerly 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty,  in  respect  of  torts  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas. 

p.  476.  (ii.)  Measure  of  the   Wrong  done. — ^When  an  action  is 

brought  in  an  English  court  on  a  tort  committed  abroad, 
the  act  complained  of  must  be  wrongful  both  by  English 
law  and  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  was  committed. 
(Query,  whether  it  must  not  only  be  wrongful,  but  also 
actionable,  by  the  latter  law  ?) 

p.  477.  Legislation  in  the  country  where  the  act  was  committed, 

purging  the  tort,  though  ex  post  fado  and  retrospective  in 
its  operation,  will  be  a  good  answer  to  an  action  in  an 
English  court. 

p.  481.  If  the  place  where  the  act  complained  of  was  committed 

is  not  under  the  domain  of  any  special  municipal  law,  the 
lex  fori  will  be  applied  to  test  the  tortious  nature  of  the 
act. 

The  lex  fori  in  English  courts,  with  respect  to  wrongful 
collision  on  the  high  seas,  is  the  general  law  maritime  as 
administered  in  England. 

pp.  487, 491.  But  where  both  the  parties  to  the  collision  are  British 
subjects,  the  general  law  maritime  is  modified  by  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts. 
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(iii.)  MecLSure  of  the  Remedy. — ^The  remedy  in  general  p-  482. 
depends,  like  other  questions  of  procedure,  upon  the  lex 
fori^  the  question  whether  the  act  is  one  which  is  entitled 
to  a  remedy  at  all  being  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  it  was  committed. 

(Query,  how  far  an  act  criminal  but  not  actionable  by 
the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  committed  is  actionable 
in  England  ?) 

The  provisions  of  the  English  Merchant  Shipping  Act  p.  487. 
which  limit  the  liability  of  the  shipowners  for  damage 
done  by  the  ship  are  not  rules  of  remedy  or  procedure 
which  apply  universally  in  the  right  of  the  lexfori^  but 
are  applicable  by  express  enactment  to  foreign  ships,  when 
their  rights  and  liabilities  with  respect  to  collision  on  the 
high  seas  come  in  question  in  an  fhiglish  Court. 

The  provisions  of  the  English  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  p-  492. 
which  direct  that  redress  shall  not  be  given  in  cases  of 
collision,  where  the  rules  of  the  same  Acts  as  to  navigation  - 
have  not  been  complied  with,  are  not  rules  of  remedy  or 
procedure,  but  tend  to  determine  the  tortious  nature  of  the 
acts  resulting  in  collision.  They  are  not  therefore  appli- 
cable to  collisions  on  the  high  seas,  except  between  British 
vessels,  or  even  to  such  collisions  in  British  territorial 
waters. 
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Pabt  IV;-PK0CEDURE. 

Procedure. 

p.  501.  The  remedy  is  to  be  enforced  according  to  the  mode  of 

the  lexfori^  tiiongh  the  right  of  action  be  sometimes  indi- 
rectly affected  by  the  application  of  the  rule.     Thus, 

p.  501.  (i.)  (a)  The  las  fori  controls  the  question  of  the  name 

in  which  the  action  is  to  be  brought,  but  not  the  title  to 
a  right  of  action,  when  that  affects  the  ultimate  direction 
in  which  its  benefits  are  to  flow.  Title  validly  conferred 
creates  a  foundation  for  procedure. 

PP-  503*  506.  (b)  So  liability  is  determined  by  the  proper  law  which 
imposes  it,  but  when  a  personal  liability  is  once  imposed, 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  enforced,  as,  for  example,  by  joint 
or  several  procedure,  depends  upon  the  lexf(yri. 

p.  508.  (ii.)  The  lex  fori  determines  the  time  within  which  an 

action  may  be  brought — ^that  is,  the  time  within  which  an 
obligation  may  be  enforced  depends  upon  the  law  of  the 
tribunal  which  is  asked  to  enforce  it.  But  when  the 
competent  law  has  declared  that  an  obligation,  after  a 
given  time,  shall  be  extinguished,  and  not  merely  rendered 
incapable  of  being  enforced  in  a  particular  tribunal,  the  law 
of  another  tribunal  cannot,  by  fixing  a  longer  term  of  pre- 
scription, revive  it.  This  qualification  would  seem  to 
apply,  whether  the  party  against  whom  it  is  sought  to 
revive  the  defunct  obligation  has  resided  during  the  whole 
term  of  prescription  under  the  dominion  of  the  lex  con-- 
tractus  or  actvs,  or  not. 

pp.  513-522.  (iii.)  The  lex  fori  determines  the  form  and  nature  of  the 
action  by  which  a  personal  liability  is  sought  to  be  enforced, 
and  the  process  or  execution  which  the  tribunal  uses  to 
enforce  it     But  the  lex  fori  can  never  convert  into  a  per- 
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sonal  liability  that  which  is  not  so  by  the  law  which  created 
the  obligation. 

(iv.)  The  lex  fori  determines  the  evidence  by  which  an  p.  523. 
obligation  most  or  may  be  proved.     It  cannot,  however, 
create  an  obligation  where  none  existed  before,  though  it 
may  refuse  to  recognise  one  that  already  exists. 

(v.)  All  foreign  facts,  including  the  meaning  of  language  p.  $27 > 
and  the  existence  of  laws,  are  objective  facts  to  be  proved, 
of  which  the  Court  will  not  take  judicial  notice.  Foreign 
laws,  when  referred  to  by  expert  witnesses,  may  be  ex- 
amined by  the  Court  for  itself,  but  only  those  parts  or 
sections  which  are  so  referred  to. 

Foreign  Judgments. 

A  foreign  judgment  in  personam,  though  not  a  merger  p.  545. 
of  the  original  cause  of  action,  gives  rise  to  a  legal  obli- 
gation to  obey  its  decree,  which  may  be  enforced  by  action. 

Foreign  judgments  may  be  impeached  in  an  English  pp.  546^  552- 
court  for  a  defect  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  which 
pronounced  them,  or  for  the  fraud  of  the  litigant  relying 
on  them ;  but  not  for  error  of  law  or  of  fact  (except  an  pp.  553,  564- 
error  in  the  law  of  the  Court  which  pronounced  it,  admitted  ^^^' 
by  the  parties)  ;  nor  on  the  merits. 

The  sufficiency  of  the  notice  given  to  the  defendant  by  p.  560. 
the  foreign  tribunal  is  included  under  the  head  of  juris- 
diction ;  and  a  defendant  who  voluntarily  appears,  although 
under  protest,  is  bound  by  the  judgment  which  follows. 

If  no  fraud  or  defect  in  the  jurisdiction  is  alleged,  a  p.  571. 
foreign  judgment  in  personam,  final  in  the  Court  which 
pronounced  it,  is  conclusive  in  every  other  Court  between 
the  same  parties  or  privies,  whether  relied  on  by  a  plain- 
tiff or  defendant.  But  a  foreign  judgment  in  personam 
cannot  be  enforced  here  by  proceedings  in  rem.  And 
qtuere  whether  a  foreign  judgment  is  conclusive  when 
obtained  pendente  lite  in  England. 

Subject  to  the  same  qualifications,  a  foreign  judgment  p.  572. 
in  rem  is  conclusive,  not  only  between  the  same  parties  or 
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privies,  but  as  against  all  the  world,  though  not  pleadable 
as  an  estoppel  even  between  parties  to  the  original  action. 

P-  575-  No  presumption  will  be  allowed  as  to  the  grounds  on 

which  it  proceeded,  but  where  those  grounds  are  expressed 
it  will  be  conclusive  as  to  them,  as  well  as  with  respect  to 
the  facts  directly  adjudicated  upon,  provided  that  they 
were  necessary  to  the  decree. 

P-  576.  A  foreign  judgment  on  statvs  stands  in  the  same  position 

as  a  foreign  judgment  in  rem^  the  question  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  which  pronounced  it  being  decided  by 
the  ordinary  rules  applicable  to  the  status  of  persons. 

P-  579-  The  rule  that  a  foreign  judgment,  to  be  relied  on,  must 

be  conclusive,  operates  to  exclude  the  plea  of  lis  alibi 
pendens  when  the  prior  suit  is  pending  in  a  foreign  court ; 
and  has  been  held  under  the  old  practice  to  exclude  the 

p.  5^-  plea  of  res  jvdicata  when  the  prior  suit  was  pending  in 

the  foreign  court  when  the  action  in  which  it  is  pleaded 
commenced ;  but  ([ucere  whether  this  would  be  so  under 
the  present  practice.  The  fact,  however,  that  an  appeal  is 
pending  against  the  judgment  relied  on  does  not  affect  its 
validity  in  a  foreign  court. 

p.  ^gi.  English  litigants  may  be  restrained  in  a  proper  case 

from  proceeding  in  a  foreign  tribunal ;  and  will  in  general 
be  so  restrained  when  the  debtor's  estate  is  being  gene- 
rally administered  in  England.  In  other  cases,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  injunction  against  proceedings  before  a  foreign 
tribunal,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  multiplicity  of  actions 
is  vexatious ;  i.e.,  that  the  foreign  action  can  bring  the 
plaintiff  no  relief  that  he  could  not  obtain  in  the  English 
suit. 
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ABANDONMENT  OF  DOMIOIL,  25 
divests  domicil  if  acquired,  ib. 
implies  animua  relinquendi,  26 
{ike  "Domicil/*) 
ACCBPTOR  OF  BILL  OF  EXCHANGE, 
liability  of,  435 
agreement  by,  to  accept,  443 

(See  "  Bills  of  Exchange.*') 

ACQUISITION  OF  DOMICIL,  24 

(See  *'  Domicil.*') 
ACTION,  foreign,  when  restmned,  581,  582 
ACTS  OF  STATE,  found  no  civil  liability,  140,  477 
ADJUSTMENT,  by  foreign  average-stater,  356,  382 

ADMINISTRATION,  266-280,  293 
foreign,  when  followed,  272 
no  extra-territorial  effect,  269 

(See  "  Pbopbbty  "  (movable).) 

ADMINISTRATION  DUTY,  280 

governed  by  local  situation  of  assets,  281 

ADMINISTRATOR, 

right  and  title  of,  269,  275 

distribution  by,  293 

under  foreign  grant,  274,  279,  503 
ADMIRALTY,  jurisdiction  as  to  torts,  475 

over  crimes,  496 
ADMISSIBILITY  OF  EVIDENCE,  523 
AFFREIGHTMENT,  contracts  of,  governed  by  Uw  of  ship's  flag, 

393-405 
AGENCY,  Incident  of  contract,  447 
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AOBNT,  in  foreign  country,  447 

AGENT  IN  ENGLAND  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANT,  does  not  pledge 
credit  of  his  principal,  449 

ALIENS,  former  diabilities  of,  12 

powers  and  privileges  of,  by  statute,  13 
powers  of,  with  regard  to  wills,  14 
cannot  own  British  ships,  14 
no  right  to  jury,  de  medietaie  lingua^  14 

(JSee  "  Nationality,"  "  Natubalisation.") 

ALLEGIANCE,  1-4 

transfer  of,  on  cession  of  territory,  9 
distinguished  from  tie  of  domicil,  20 
(See  "  Nationality.") 

AMBASSADORS, 

evidence  of,  as  to  law,  532 
diplomatic  immunity  of,  142-150 

includes  exemption  from  all  process,  143 
extra- territoriality  of,  143 
may  waive  immunity,  144 

as  by  voluntarily  appearing  to  give  evidence,  144 

or  by  suing  in  local  courts,  145 

but  not  by  trading,  152 
statutory  privilege  of,  146 

extends  to  servants  of  legation,  147,  150 

how  far  extends  to  goods,  150 
Summary,  156 

AMBASSADORS*  SERVANTS, 

immunity  of,  by  statute,  147-150 

service  of,  must  be  bond  fide,  148 

may  waive  immunity  by  trading,  146 

list  of,  registered  with  Secretary  of  State,  149 

liability  of,  when  subjects  of  State,  153 

ANIMUS  MANENDI,  27 

ANIMUS  RBLINQUENDI,  or  non  reverUndi,  26 

ANNUITIES  OF  FOREIGN  LAND,  not  liable  to  succession  dutv 
28s 

APPOINTMENTS,  TESTAMENTARY, 
forms  of,  259 
liability  of,  to  Succession  Duty,  287 

APPROPRIATION  OF  ASSETS,  276 
ARREST,  of  person,  given  by  the  lex  fori,  517 
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ASSETS, 

distribution  of,  by  Uxfari,  293 

local  situation  of,  281 

unappropriated  within  the  jurisdiction,  276 

ASSIGNABILITY  OF  CHOSES  IN  ACTION,  247 

ASSIGNEES,  of  bankrupt,  title  of,  308,  503 

ASSIGNMENTV  ON  BANKRUPTCY,  301-312 
{See  "Pbopebty.") 

ASSIGNMENT  ON  MARRIAGE,  315-320 

(iSBe**PROPBBTY/') 

ATTACHMENT,  foreign,  of  bankrupt's  property,  305 

ATTAINDER,  no  extra-territorial  effect,  83 

AVERAGE,  foreign  statement  of,  382,  456 
general,  419 

York  and  Antwerp  Rules  of,  422 
adjustment  of,  456 

BANKRUPTCY,  effect  of,  on  immovables,  210, 211 
(S«e  "Pbopbbtt"  (immovablb).) 

effect  of,  on  movables,  301 

{See  "Pbopebty  "  (movable).) 

effect  of,  on  contracts,  460,  463 

proof  under,  307,  514 

assignment  on,  301-312 

title  of  assignees,  306,  310,  503 

BANKRUPTCY,  foreign,  effect  of,  305,  309,  460 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE, 
stamps  on,  363,  364 
form  of,  358,  436  ««<?. 
construction  of,  467 
contract  of  drawer,  430,  432 

acceptor,  435 

indorser,  432 
indorsement  of,  437-441 
presentment  and  dishonour  of,  435 
duties  of  holder  and  notice  of  dishonour  of,  435 
payment  of,  431,  451 
interest  on,  431 
assignability  of,  436,  582 
proposed  Code  of  Rules  for,  444 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  ACT,  1882,  s.  72:  358,  436,  468 
BILLS  OF  LADING,  by  what  law  governed,  393-405 
BONA  NOTABILIA,  local  probate  duty  attaches  on,  281 
BOTTOMRY  BONDS,  by  what  law  governed,  405 
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BUSINESS  OF  TRADING  COMPANY,  principal  seat  of,  1 12-120 

{See  "COBPOBATION.'*) 

CAPACITY,  44-57 

defined  and  explained,  44-47 

how  far  dependent  on  the  lex  domieiliij  47-50^  338 

to  act  or  contract,  how  far  dependent  on  lex  lod  actiu^  47,  337 

to  marry,  46-48,  339-349 

of  a  married  woman  to  contract,  50 

for  purposes  of  succession,  51 

of  infants,  52  « ^. 

of  lunatics,  55 

Summary,  58 

CARCK),  delivery  of,  by  lex  loci,  455,  457 

CARRIAGE, 

by  sea  and  land,  contract  for,  425-429,  452 

performance  of,  452 
CARRIER,  HabiHty  of,  345 

CERTIFICATES  OF  NATURALIZATION,  16,  17 
CHARTER-PARTY,  governed  by  law  of  ship's  flag,  393-405 
CHATTELS  {8ee  "Pbopkbty"  {movable).) 

CHATTELS  REAL,  not  movable  personalty,  180,  224 

succession  to,  legitimacy  required,  214-222 
CHILDREN, 

legitimacy  of,  60-69 

(See  "  Legitimaot.") 

meaning  of  word,  in  will,  64,  263 
CHOSES  IN  ACTION,  assignment  of,  247-250 
COLLISIONS  ON  HIGH  SEAS,  407 

COLONIAL  LAND,  not  to  be  affected  by  petition  of  right  in  England, 

162 
COMITY,  international,  what  is,  544 

COMPANIES  ACT,  1862,  how  far  applicable  to  foreign  companies, 
107-1 10 

COMPANY,  foreign,  liability  of  indi\idual  members  of,  505,  506 

COMPANY,  foreign  insurance,  deductions  of  premiums  from  income- 
tax  returns,  235 

{See  "COBPOBATION.'*) 

CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  EXECUTOR,  by  Scotch  law,  effect  of,  277 

CONSTRUCTION  of  wills,  262 
of  contracts,  378-387 

CONSULS,  retain  their  domicil,  34 

but,  Betnble,  subject  to  jurisdiction  of  local  forum  for  divorce,  94 
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CONTRACTS,  322-470 
Jnrisdiotion  as  to,  323 

common  law  rules,  324 

effect  of  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  325 

Chancery  Rules,  ib. 

effect  of  Judicature  Acts,  326 

origin  of,  324 
venue,  abolition  of,  352 
service  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  326-330 
exception  as  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  327 
mode  of  objecting  to  jurisdiction,  333,  334 
Summary,  335 
Law  of  the  Contract,  336 
Capacity  to  Contract,  337 
effect  of  Ux  lod,  ib. 
effect  of  lex  damieUii,  338 
capacity  to  contract  marriage,  339-349 
Royal  Marriage  Act,  350 
Summary,  351 
Formalities  of  Contract,  352 
governed  by  lex  locif  ib. 
effect  of  lex  fori,  354-358 
contracts  for  transfer  of  immovables,  359 
stamps,  360-364 
Summary,  374 
Legality  of  Contract,  364 

l^^ty  of  performance,  365 

agreement,  369-373 
Summary,  375 
Essentials  of  Contract,  375 

Construction  and  Interpretation,  378 

in  accordance  with  intention  of  parties,  t6.,  382 
generally  by  lex  loci  celebrationis^  379 
Nature  and  Incidents  of  Obligation,  387-450 

governed  by  law  contemplated  by  parties,  389 

in  contracts  of  affreightment,  by  law  of  flag,  393-405 

in  bottomry  bonds,  405 

sales  in  foreign  port,  411 

average  statements,  419 

contracts  for  carriage,  425-429 

Bills  of  Exchange,  430 

indorsement  of,  432,  437-441 
assignability  of,  436,  502 
proposed  code  of  rules  for,  444 
interest  for  breach,  431 
agreement  to  accept,  443 
liability  of  acceptor,  435 

Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  s.  72 :  358,  435,  468 
as  to  form,  358,436 

2  R 
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CONTRAOTS-^wtinnerf. 

Essentials  of  Contract— c(mtinii«<^. 

Nature  and  Incidents  of  Obligation— «onfim«6cl. 

Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  s.  72,  as  to  duties  of  bolder,  435 

agency,  447 

English  agent  of  foreign  merchant,  449 
Performance,  450 

payment  of  bills,  451 

contract  of  carriage,  452 

delivery  of  cargo,  454 

Illegality  of  performance,  455 

adjustment  of  average,  456 
Discharge,  458 

by  lex  hd,  459 

bankruptcy  discharge  by  paramount  jurisdiction^  460 

English  bankruptcy,  460,  463 

discharge  of  surety,  465 
by  novation,  466 
Summary,  essentials,  467 

CORPORATIOKS,  FOREIGN,  100-121 
artificial  personalty  of,  100 
})ow  far  recognised,  ib. 
may  sue  as  plaintiffs,  101 
are  liable  to  be  sued  as  defendants,  103 
service  of  writ  upon,  104 
when  created  by  subordinate  jurisdiction,  108 
discovery  by,  when  litigant,  121 
domicil  of,  112 

by  election,  120 
where  resident,  112,  114-120 
double  domicil  of,  for  purposes  of  jurisdiction,  115 

but  not  for  general  purposes,  118,  119 
Scotch  corporations,  privileged  as  to  service,  107  i 

how  far  subject  to  Companies  Acts,  107 
winding-up  of,  108 
registration  of,  ib, 
pending  foreign  liquidation,  109 
actions  by,  when  restrained,  1 10 
how  far  subject  to  Revenue  Acts,  1 1 1 
when  chargeable  to  income  tax,  t&.,  115 
Summary,  154 

COUNTER-CLAIM,  right  to,  governed  by  Uxfori,  515 

CRIMES,  jurisdiction  as  to,  496-499 

CRIMINAL  OFFENCE  by  lex  loei,  not  necessarily  actionable,  477 

CURATORS,  foreign,  how  far  recognised  in  England,  52,  57 

CURRENCY,  rate  of,  in  portions  and  legacies,  382 
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CURTEST,  estates  by  the,  created  by  lex  situs,  212 

CUSTOM,  local,  incorporated  into  contract,  386 
of  City  of  London  as  to  feme  covert  trading,  504 
local,  proved  by  parol  evidence,  525 

DAMAGES,  measure  of,  by  lex  fori,  486 

DEFENDANT  most  be  justiciable,  330 
joinder  of,  governed  by  lexfori^  505 
bnt  not  liability  of,  506 

DELIVERY  OF  OARGK),  by  lex  loei,  455,  45  7 

DENIZENS,  17 

DENIZATION,  by  patent,  17 

DISCHARGE,  of  contract,  458 
of  surety,  465 
by  novation,  466 

(See  "  Contract.") 

DISCOVERY,  by  litigant  corporations,  12 1 
by  litigant  States,  126,  140 

DISHONOUR  OF  BILL,  notice  of,  435 

(See  *'  Bills  of  Exghanob."} 
DISSOLUTION  OF  MARRIAGE,  85-98 

(See  "  DivoBOB.") 
DISTRIBUTIONS,  Statute  of,  to  what  it  applies,  64 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSETS, 

by  executors  and  administrators,  293 
under  bankruptcy,  governed  by  lex  fori,  312 

DIVORCE,  85-98 

of  English  marriage  by  foreign  court,  not  recognised,  85 

unless  where  the  parties  are  domiciled  within  the  jurisdiction  of 

such  court,  85,  S6 
for  cause  insufficient  by  English  law,  87 
by  vows  of  chastity,  88 
jurisdiction  of  English  Court  to  decree,  90 
requires  English  domicil,  90-93 

except  in  peculiar  cases  of  bond  fide  residence,  94 
judgment  of,  on  whom  binding,  577 
Summary,  99 

DOCUMENTS,  foreign,  how  proved,  524 
{See  "  Pboobdubb.") 

DOMICIL,  22-43 
defiiled,  22 

disting^shed  from  nationality,  20 
is  a  question  of  fact,  23 
of  origin,  23 
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DOUlOlh—eofOinued. 

of  origin  follows  that  of  the  father,  23 

except  in  certain  cases,  23 

adheres  until  an  independent  domicil  is  acquired,  24 

reverts  in  transitu^  25 
bj  acquisition,  24 

manner  of  acquiring,  bj  factum  and  animtu^  24-27 

indicia  of,  29-31,  34-36 

presumption  of  law  as  to,  31 

follows  residence  required  by  office,  33 

requires  voluntaiy  residence,  30,  36 
mercantile,  40,  41 
of  infant,  23 
of  orphan,  24 
of  married  woman,  31,  32 
for  testamentary  purposes,  37 
election  of,  by  French  shardiolder,  41,  120,  550 
of  foreign  corporation,  11 2- 120 
statutory  or  municipal,  38,  39 
of  consuls  and  ambassadors,  34 
effect  on  capacity,  47  seq, 

marriage,  60  seq, 

movable  successions,  252,  266 
{See  "  Pbopbbtt.'*) 

marriage  contracts,  315 

contracts,  338 
Summary,  58 

DOUBLB  DOMICIL,  impossibility  of,  24,  113,  118 
DOWBY,  estates  in,  created  by  lex  sittu,  212 
DRAWER,  of  Bill  of  Exchange,  liabilifcy  of,  430,  432 
{See  "Bills  of  Excuanob.") 

ELECTION,  foreign  heir,  when  put  to,  198,  205 
EMINENT  DOMAIN,  meaning  of,  158 
ESSENTIALS,  of  contract,  375-470 

{See  "  COKTKACT.") 

of  marriage,  depend  on  lex  domidliij  70 
{See**MASBiAQE.'') 
ESTOPPEL,  by  judgment,  564,  572 
EVIDENCE,  admissibility  and  sufficiency  of,  depend  on  lex  fori^  353, 

523 
statutes  to  facilitate  taMng,  535 
of  foreign  documents,  525 

law,  527-533 
statute  for  ascertaining,  539 
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EXECUTION,  of  process,  generally  for  lexfm^  516 
{See  *•  Pbookdubb.") 

EXECUTORS, 

right  and  title  of,  269,  275 
distribution  bj,  293 

{See  "  Pbopbbty,"  movablb,  buccbssion  to.) 

EXECUTOR  DE  SON  TORT,  278 

EXONERATION,  of  real  estate  situated  abroad,  188,  204. 

EXPATRIATION,  alleged  right  of,  5 

EXPERT,  to  prove  foreign  law,  who  is  sufficient,  532 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY,  142 

FLAG,  law  of  the,  393-410 

FOREIGN  SUIT,  when  stayed,  581,  582 

FORMALITIES, 
of  contract,  352 

governed  by  Ux  loci  celebrcUioms,  ib. 
{See  "Contracts.") 

FORMALITIES  OF  MARRIAGE,  governed  by  lex  loci  eeUbrationif,  70 

{See  "  Mabbiagb.") 
FRAUDS,  STATUTE  OF,  matter  of  procedure  for  lex  fori,  352,  523 

FUNDS, 

settled  in  England,  liable  to  succession  duty,  286 

in  stocks  transferable  abroad,  not  liable  to  probate  duty,  281 

GENERAL  AVERAGE,  by  law  of  contract,  419,  456 
York  and  Antwerp  rules  as  to,  422 

GRECIAN  JURISPRUDENCE,  no  trace  of  private  international  law 
in,  zzv 

GUARDIANS,  foreign,  how  far  recognised  in  England,  5 

HERITABLE  BONDS,  SCOTCH, 
are  real  estate,  187 
descend  to  Scotch  heir,  187 
when  defeated  by  collatend  security,  188 
exoneration  of,  189,  204 

HIGH  SEAS,  torts  committed  on,  481,  487 
crimes  committed  on,  496-499 

HOSTILE  CHARACTER  OF  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  IN  TIME  OF 

WAR,  40,  41 
HOTCHPOT,  Scotch  heir  of  English  intestate  not  compelled  to  bring 

land  into,  204 
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HUBEB^  comments  on  the  absence  of  private  international  law  from 
the  jurisprudence  of  Rome,  zzv 

HYPOTHECATION, 
of  ship  or  cargo,  405 
by  bottomry  bond,  408 


ILLEGALITY, 

of  contract,  369 

of  performance,  365,  455 

IMMOVABLES  (/Sfec  "  Pbopbbtt.") 

INCAPACITY,  44-47 

theories  as  to,  ib. 

distinguished  from  prohibition,  46 

to  act  or  contract,  47,  337 

to  marry,  46-48,  339-349 

INCIDENTS  OF  CONTRACT,  387-450 

INCOME  TAX,  foreign  company  when  liable  to,  iii 

INDEPENDENCE   OF   SOVEREIGN  STATE,  for  the  judicial  cog- 
nizance of  the  Court,  138 

INDIAN  CORPORATION,  within  Companies  Act,  108 

INDORSEE  OF  BILL,  title  of,  437-441 

INDORSEMENT  OF  BILL,  what  sufficient,  432,  437-441 

INDORSER  OF  BILL,  liabiUty  of,  432 
{8ee  "Bill  of  Exchanob.") 

INFANT, 

domicil  of,  23 

national  status  of,  19 

incapacity  of,  how  far  tested  by  the  lex  loci  actus^  47 

how  far  by  fea;  dotmciUij  47 
guardianship  of,  52 
jurisdiction  of  Ux  loei  over,  54 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,  foreign,  deduction   of  premiums  from  in- 
come-tax returns,  235 

INTENTION,  necessary  to  a  change  of  domicil,  26 
{JSee  *' AsiMVB  Rblinqubndi.") 
"Domicil." 
'  of  parties  to  contract,  375 

INTEREST,  rate  of,  determined  by  lex  contractus,  370 

INTERPLEADER,  229 

foreign  claimant  in,  how  far  subject  to  jurisdiction,  331 

INTESTACY, 

as  to  inmiovables,  202-208 
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INTBSTAOT— «(m<t7itte(2. 
as  to  movables,  266-297 

(/S8e"PR0PEBTT.") 

IRISH  PROBATES,  effect  of,  in  England,  277 

JUDGMENTS, 

foreign,  how  proved,  526 

obtained  pendente  Ute,  580 

inpevBonam,  543 

mode  of  enforcing,  543 

no  meiger  of  ori^nal  cause  of  action,  544 

mode  of  pleading,  545 

examinable  for  excess  of  jurisdiction,  546,  572 

or  want  of  notice  to  defendant,  560 

or  fraud,  552 

but  not  for  mistake  of  law,  553 

or  fact,  564,  566 
when  defendant  bound  by,  547 
founded  on  local  Statute  of  Limitations,  no  bar,  512 
wi  rem^  572 

conclusive  against  all  the  world,  573 
as  to  matter  decided  and  grounds  of  decision,  575 
but  examinable  for  excess  of  jurisdiction,  572 

or  fraud,  152,  576 
on  status  of  persons,  576 
Summary,  582 

JUDICATURE  ACTS, 

effect  of,  on  assignability  of  choses  in  actioUf  250 
abolition  of  venue  by,  332,  474 

practice  under,  as  to  service  out  of  jurisdiction,  177, 228,  326,  520 
{See  "Sebvicb  op  Wbit.") 

JURISDICTION, 

as  to  immovables,  158-177,  471 

\8ee  "  Pbopebtt  "  (immovablb).) 
as  to  movables,  223 

{See  **  Pbopbbty  "  (moyablb).) 
as  to  contracts,  322-470 
as  to  torts,  471 

{See  "CONTBiLCTS,"   "TOBTB.") 

essential  to  validity  of  foreign  judgment,  572 

KING'S  PEACE,  offences  committed  beyond  the,  499 

LAW,  foreign,  how  proved,  532 
{See  "  Pbocbdube.'*) 

LEASEHOLDS,  English,  legitimacy  of  successor  to,  214 
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LEGACIES  (See  «*  Wills/'  "  Pbopmty.*') 

LEGACY  DUTY, 

estimated  according  to  the  lex  damcUii  of  the  legatee,  66,  292 
payable  to  government  of  domlcil  without  regard  to  actual  situation 
of  estate,  284 

LEGALITY  of  contract,  364,  369 
of  performance,  365-368 

LEGATEE,  capacity  of,  depends  on  the  Ux  domicilii,  51 

LEGITIMACY,  60-69 

for  purpose  of  succession  to  land,  by  lex  eitue  and  lex  domicilii,  60 
of  Scotch  heirs^  61 

for  purposes  of  succession  to  movables,  depends  on  the  lex  domi- 
dlii  of  the  successor,  62 
succession  to  chattels  real,  214 
estimating  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty,  66 
under  the  Statute  of  Distributions,  64 
must  not  involve  recognition  of  incest,  67 
statutory  declaration  of,  68 
Summary,  69 

LEGITIMATION 

per  eubeequens  mcUrimonium,  62 

depends  on  the  lex  domicilii  of  the  father  at  the  time  of  birth,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  62 

LEX  CONTRACTUS,  336  aeq, 
celebrationis,  337,  352,  379 
tolutionis,  450, 459 

(See  "  COKTBACTS.") 

LEX  DOMICILII, 

how  far  it  determines  capacity  or  incapacity  of  the  person,  47,  338 

legitimacy  of  legatee,  51 

governs  essentials  and  legality  of  marriage,  70 

no  effect  on  transfer  of  movables,  241 

governs  movable  successions,  252,  266 

assignments  of  movables  on  maniage,  315 
subject  to  intention  and  agreement  of  parties  316,  318 

LEX  FORI, 

governs  procedure,  500  eeq. 
priorities,  295,  513 
evidence,  353,  523 
prescriptions  and  limitations,  508 
except  where  opposed  by  lex  eitue  with  respect  to  immovables,  183^ 
509 
LEX  LOCI  ACTUS, 

effect  on  capability,  47,  337  1 

how  far  controlled  by  lex  domiciliif  47,  338  I 
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LEX  LOCI  CELEBRATIONIS, 
effect  on  capacity,  47,  337 
govems  forms  and  non-essentials  of  marriage,  70 
operation  on  marriage  contracts,  316,  318,  388 
contracts  generally,  252,  379 

LEX  LOCI  SOLUTIONIS,  458 

(See  "  CONTBACTB.") 

LEX  SITUS, 

governs  as  to  immovables,  179,  183,  186,  193,  196,  202,  212,  214 

{See  "  Propbktt  "  (i  mmovablb).) 
effect  of,  on  movables,  223,  236 

transfer  of  movables,  236 

(See  "  Pbopkbtt  "  (movable).) 

LIABILITY,  of  defendant,  not  created  by  lex  fort,  417,  429 

LIEN,  on  movables,  how  created,  245 

LIMITATION, 

Statutes  of,  affecting  immovables,  183-186 

generally  governed  by  lex  fori,  508-513 

judgment  founded  on  foreign  statute  of,  no  bar,  512 

LIS  ALIBI  PENDENS, 
when  a  good  plea,  579 

no  bar  when  prior  action  in  foreign  Court,  580 
foreign  judgment  jpronounced  pendente  lite,  how  far  available,  580 

LUNACY,  foreign  declaration  of,  56 

LUNATIC,  jurisdiction  over,  55 
foreign  curator  of,  57 
property  of,  57 

MARITIME  LAW, 
general,  412 
its  naturCi  405,  407,  412 

MARRIAGE, 

capacity  for,  46,  48,  339-349 

(See  "  Capacity.") 
dissolution  of  (See  **  Divobck.*') 
essentials  of,  depend  on  lex  domicilii^  70 
forms  of,  depend  on  the  lex  lod  edebrcUionie,  70 
incestuous,  not  recognised,  78 
validity  of,  70 

with  deceased  wife's  sister,  79,  80 
of  first-cousins,  74 
of  Mormons,  78 
of  Parsees,  74 
prohibition  of,  by  lex  domiciUi,  71,  73 

by  law  of  forum  dissolving  former  marriage,  84 
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MAKRIAGE— csontinue^. 

effect  of,  on  immovables,  212 
movables,  315 

(See  *'  Pbophbty.") 
contract,  316,  318,  388 
Smnmaiy,  84 

MARRIAGE  ACT,  ROYAL,  83 

MARRIED  WOMAN, 
her  right  to  sue,  504 
her  domicil,  when  distinct,  31 
her  national  status,  18 
her  personal  property,  315 

legacy  to,  paid  to  hosband  where  no  equity  to  settlement  by  lex 
domicilii,  504 
MARSHALLING,  doctrine  of,  applied  to  heirs  of  immovables  only  by 
lex  lodf  164 

MEASURE, 

of  tortious  act,  476 
of  remedy,  482 
of  damages,  486 

MERCANTILE  DOMICIL,  40,  41 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  ACTS,  limitation  of  liability  by,  487,  492 

MINORS, 

contracts  by,  47,  337 
marriage  of,  46,  339 

MISJOINDER,  of  party  to  action,  502,  503,  507 

MISTAKE,  of  law  or  fact,  no  ground  for  impeaching  foreign  judgment, 

553-566 
MOVABLES  {See  "Pbopbbty.") 
MUNICIPAL  LAW,  particular  application  of,  zzvii 

NATIONALITY, 
definition  of,  i 
distinct  from  domicil,  20,  21 
how  determined  by  the  conmion  law,  i 
how  modified  by  statute,  2-21 
in  cases  of  union  under  one  Crown,  10 
of  children,  18,  19 
of  wives,  18,  19 

on  cession  or  abandonment  of  territory,  9 
possibility  of  changing,  4,  5 
statutes  r^^ulating,  2,  3,  4-21 
Summary,  21 

NATURALIZATION  OF  ALIENS, 

under  the  Naturalization  Act,  1870  :  14-17 
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NATURALIZATION  OF  ALIBNS--oon<inuei2. 

nmbkf  does  not  give  power  of  transmittmg  nationality,  17,  19 
in  British  possessions,  18 
privileges  conferred  by,  15 
certificates  of,  16,  17 
(See  Nationautt.) 

NATURALIZATION  ACT  (33  &  34  Vict  c.  14),  6-21 

NATURE  OF  IMMOVABLE  PROPERTY,  179,  224 
{See  "Pbopbety.*') 

NATURE  OF  MOVABLE  PROPERTY,  180,  224 
(See  "  Pbopkbty.") 

NAVIGATION  RULES  OF  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  ACTS,  eflfect 
of,  487,  492 

NEXT  OF  KIN,  determined  by  lex  donUcUii,  64 

NON-JOINDER  OF  PARTY  TO  ACTION,  502,  503,  507 

NOTICE  OF  DISHONOUR,  what  sufficient,  435 
(See  *'  Bills  of  Exchangs/') 

NOTICE   TO  DEFENDANT,  essential  to  validity  of  foreign  judg- 
ment, 560 

NOVATION,  discharge  of  contract  by,  466 

PACKED  PARCELS,  contract  by  railway  for  carriage  of,  366,  370,  456 
PARTIES,  to  action,  501 

(/S6«**PE00KDUBB.*') 

PARTNERSHIP,  foreign,  not  the  same  status  as  corporation,  103 

PERFORMANCE, 
of  contract,  450 
illegality  of,  366,  455 
{See  "Contracts.") 

PERILS  OF  THE  SEA,  by  what  Uw  decided,  456 

PERSONS  {See  "  Nationality,"  »«  Domicil,"   **  Capacity," 
"Status.") 

PERSONAL  EQUITY,  enables  Court  to  affect  foreign  land,  160-166 

PERSONAL  LAW,  dependent  on  domicil,  not  on  nationality,  zzviii 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY  (/8fe«  "  Movablhs.") 

PERSONAL  STATUS  (See  "Status.") 

PETITION  OF  RIGHT,  not  to  affect  colonial  land,  168 

PLAINTIFF,  right  of,  to  sue,  414 

POLICY  OF  INSURANCE,  how  far  incorporates  foreign  law,  390 

POWERS  OF  APPOINTMENT  BY  WILL,  how  to  be  executed,  259 
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PRESCRIPTION, 

as  to  immovables,  183-186 
generally,  508-513 

PRESENTMENT  OF  BILL  OF  EXCHANGE,  sufficiency  of,  435 

PRIORITIES,  generally  matter  of  procedure  for  the  lex  fori,  295,  51  ^ 

PRIVILEGIA,  82 

PROBATE,  264 

no  extra-territorial  effect,  269 
foreign,  when  followed,  265,  271 
(See  "Pbopjbbty"  (movable).) 

PROBATE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  DUTY,  280 
imposed  according  to  locality,  280 
{See  "  Pbopbbty  "  (movable).  ) 

PROCEDURE, 

generally  governed  by  lex  fori,  500 
parties  to  the  action,  501 

title  of  plaintiff,  502 

liability  of  defendant,  505 

liability  not  created  by  lex  fori,  506,  518 
time  within  which  action  must  be  brought,  508 

English  Statutes  of  Limitations,  509 
suit  and  process,  513 

governed  by  lex  fori,  ih, 

set-off,  515 

execution,  516 
service  of  writ  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  520 
in  cases  affecting  land,  177 

movables,  228 

contracts,  326 
evidence,  523-539 

requirements  of  Statute  of  Frauds,  523 
proof  of  foreign  facts,  524 

foreign  documents,  525 
custom,  ib. 
judgments,  526 
law,  527-533 
Summary,  533 

PROCESS,  516 

(i&c  "Pbocbduee/T 

PROFITS    OF  FOREIGN    COMPANY,  when  liable  to  income-tax,. 

111-115 
PROHIBITION,  distinguished  from  capacity,  46 

PROMISSORY  NOTE,  assignabiUty  of.  442 
{See  *'  Bills  of  Exchange.") 
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PROPERTY,  15^321 
(A.)  Immovable, 

Jurisdiction  as  to,  158-177 

belongs  to  forum  sitm,  159 

indirectlj  assumed  bj  English  Courts,  160 

where  there  is  an  equity  to  be  enforced,  ib, 

arising  out  of  trust  or  contract,  ib, 

not  repugnant  to  Ux  sUub^  167,  172 

and  the  defendant  is  justiciable,  166 

examples  of  equities  enforced,  167 

actions  in  the /omm  «ihw,  when  restrained,  170 

jurisdiction  with  respect  to  torts  to,  174 

how  far  affected  by  abolition  of  venue,  177 

service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  writ  affecting,  ih. 

Summary,  178 
Nature  of,  179 

depends  on  lex  sUuSf  ib, 

distinction  between  movables  and  personalty,  180-182 
Prescription  and  limitation  of,  183-186 

depend  upon  the  lex  situs,  183 

when  governed  by  the  lex  fori,  184,  185 
Liabilities  of,  186-192 

governed  by  lex  situs,  186 

even  against  the  lex  domicilii  of  a  testator,  187 

subject  to  equities  arising  out  of  testator's  intention,  189 

Summary  of  incidents  relating  to,  192 
Transfer  of,  inter  vivos,  193-196 

governed  by  lex  situs,  193 

formalities  of,  194 

restraints  upon,  195 
Succession  to,  by  will,  196 

governed  by  kx  situs,  ib, 

subject  to  equities  affecting  devisee,  197 

arising  out  of  testator's  intention,  ib, 

issue  not  directed  to  try  validity  of  will  of  foreign 
lands,  198 

legitimacy  of  devisee,  199 

foreign  lands  not  within  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  77,  tfr. 
Succession  to  ab  intestaio,  202 

requires  legitimacy  by  lex  situs  and  lex  domcOii,  60 
202 

governed  generally  by  lex  situs,  203 

liabilities  depend  on  lex  situs,  205 

right  to  exoneration,  204 

obligation  of  foreign  heir  to  elect,  198,  205 
Assignment  of,  on  bankruptcy,  208 

effect  of  English  Bankruptcy  Acts,  208,  209 

obligation  of  bankrupt  to  assign  foreign  land,  210 
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PROPERTT— erm<tn««{. 

(A«)  iMuavABUt-^eonHnued, 

Assignment  of,  on  marriage,  212 

lex  titut  prevaila  against  lex  domieUii,  ib. 
Alienation  of,  by  operation  of  law,  summary,  213 

(fi.)  MOYABLX, 

Jarifldiction  as  to,  223 

chattels,  real  and  personal,  ib. 

movables  and  personalty  distingaished,  180,  224 

mobilia  eequuntur  pereonam,  224 

qualification  of  maxim  by  locality  in  fact,  226 

general  transmission  of  movables,  by  lex  donUeHxi,  227 

particular  alienations  inter  vivoe,  by  lex  2bet,  ib. 

English  practice,  ib. 

service  ont  of  the  jurisdiction  of  writ  affecting,  228 

local  jurisdiction  over,  instances  of,  229 

Admiralty  procednre  in  rem,  ib. 

distress,  ib, 

interpleader,  ib, 

liability  of,  to  income- tax,  231 

arising  from  trade  or  business  in  England,  233 

deduction  of  insurance  premiums  from  income-tax, 

235 
Summary,  235 

Transfer  of,  inter  vitfoe^  236 
by  lex  loci  rei  nto,  236-239 
effect  of  law  requiring  actual  delivery,  237-239 
regulation  of,  by  lex  lod  rei  siUg,  239 
unsupported  by  lex  damieiUi,  241 
creation  of  possessory  lien,  245 
assignment  of  ehoees  in  aeUon,  247 
Summary,  251 

Succession  to,  252-297 
by  will,  252 
ab  inteetato,  266 

right  and  title  of  personal  representative,  269,  275 
probate  and  administration  duty,  280 
succession  and  legacy  duty,  267,  286 
distribution  by  executors  and  administrators,  293 
Sunmiary,  296 

Assignment  on  bankruptcy,  301 

effect  of  English  bankruptcy,  302 
essentials  of  jurisdiction,  303 
competing  with  foreign  process,  305 
effect  of  foreign  bankruptcy,  305,  309 
title  of  assignees,  306,  310 
distribution  of  assets,  295,  312 
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PROPERTY— amffnwi?. 

(B.)  MovABLifr— confontted. 

Assignment  on  bankruptcy — continued. 

Summary,  313 
Assignment  on  marriage,  315 
governed  by  kx  dormeUUf  tb. 
subject  to  subsequent  operation  of  lexforif  i&.,  316 
agreement  and  intention  of  parties,  316,  318 
Summary,  321 

RAILWAY,  foreign,  law  governing  journey  on,  425, 452 

REGISTRATION  OF  CONTRACT,  effect  of  necessity  for,  by  foreign 
law,  464 

RELEASE, 

by  executor  or  administrator,  278 
executed  according  to  lex  locij  466 
of  surety,  465 

REMEDY, 

governed  by  lex  fori,  500 
[See  "  Procedubb.") 
measure  of,  with  respect  to  torts,  482 

RENT-CHARGE,  on  foreign  land,  where  recoverable,  168 

RESIDENCE, 

to  affect  domicil,  must  be  permanent,  23-27 
indicia  of,  29-36 
involuntary,  30,  36 

{See  "  DoMioiL.") 
bond  fide,  when  sufficient  to  found  jurisdiction  for  divorce,  94 

ROMAN  EMPIRE,  not  suited  to  development  of  international  law, 
xxiu 

SALE  OF  IMMOVABLES,  193 

SALE  OF  MOVABLES,  236 
(i8fe«  "Pbopebtt.") 

SALE  OF  SHIP  OR  CARGO  IN  FOREIGN  PORT,  236,  4" 

SALVAGE,  how  adjusted,  384 

SCOTCH  PROBATES,  effect  of,  in  England,  204 

SERVICE  OF  WRIT, 

out  of  the  jurisdiction,  520 
in  cases  affecting  land,  177 

movables,  228 

contracts,  326 
on  foreign  corporation,  104 
on  head  officer  of  company,  76 
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SET-OFF,  qaestion  of  procedure  for  lexforij  515 

SBTTLBMBNT, 

of  English  property,  governed  by  English  law,  319 

English,  governed  by  English  law,  87,  319 

marriage,  generally  governed  by  law  of  matrimonial  domlcil,  315 

SHIP,  British,  what  is,  14 

cannot  be  owned  by  aJien,  ib. 
sale  of,  in  foreign  port,  236,  411 

SHIPMASTER, 

anthority  of,  417 
contract  by,  41S 

SHIPOWNER,  liability  of,  for  master's  contracts,  417 

SLAVES,  contract  for  sale  of,  372 

SLAVE  TRADE,  not  piracy  by  law  of  nations,  373 

SMUGGLING,  contract  in  aid  of,  369 

SOVEREIGNS,  FOREIGN, 

may  sne  in  English  Courts,  124 

represent  their  States,  123 

not  usually  given  costs,  124 

when  ordered  to  give  security  for  costs,  128 

discovery  by,  126,  140 

not  liable  to  be  sued,  128 

unless  privilege  waived,  ib. 

by  submission  to  the  jurisdiction,  129 

or  by  trading  as  private  person,  130,  131 

or  in  a  private  capacity,  tb. 

or  in  respect  of  English  land,  133 
■agent  or  trustee  of,  134 

public  property  of,  not  liable  to  local  jurisdiction,  133,  136 
independence  and  sovereignty  of,  is  for  the  Clourt's  judicial  cogni- 
zance, 138 
obligations  of,  when  litigant,  140 
Summary,  155 

SOVEREIGN  STATES. 
(i&6  "States.") 

SOVEREIGNTY,  ACTS  OF,  create  no  civil  rights,  140,  477 

STAMPS, 

on  contracts  and  other  instruments,  360-364 
on  bills  of  exchange,  363,  364 

.'STATES, 

recognition  of,  138 

are  bodies  politic,  122,  124 

and  persons  within  Judicature  Acts,  124 

jnay  sue  in  English  Courts,  124 
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maj  sue  in  English  Courts,  but  not  for  international  wrongs,  ib. 

not  usually  entitled  to  costs,  ib. 

but  compelled  to  give  discovery,  126,  140 

not  liable  to  be  sued,  128 

unless  privil^e  waived  by  trading  as  private  person,  130 
or  by  acquisition  of  English  land,  133 
or  by  acquiescence  in  the  jurisdiction,  129 

public  property  of,  exempt  from  jurisdiction,  133 

agent  or  trustee  of,  134 

Summary,  155 

(And  $66  "  SOVIBBBIGNS/'} 

STATUS, 

elements  of,  xzviii,  zziz,  i,  22 

civil  and  political,  22 

distinguished,  20 

of  foreign  guardians  and  curators,  52,  57 

judgment  on,  effect  of,  576 

STATUTE  OF  DISTRIBUTIONS,  legitimacy  under,  tested  by  lex 
domieilii,  62,  263 
to  what  it  applies,  64 

STATUTE  OP  FRAUDS,  matter  of  procedure  for  the  lex  fori,  352, 

523 
STATUTORY  DOMICIL,  objections  to,  38 

SUCCESSION, 

to  immovables  by  will,  196 

ab  inUstato^  202 
to  movables  by  will,  252 

oft  intetsUxto,  266 
duty,  267,  286 

on  foreign  movables  only,  285 

not  on  proceeds  of,  or  charges  on  foreign  land,  286 

rate  of,  depends  on  legitimacy  by  lex  domicUiit  63,  292 

imposed  without  reference  to  local  situation  of  estate,  284 

by  the  government  of  the  domicil,  284 
(See  "  Pbopbbtt.*') 

SURETY,  release  of,  465 

SYNDICS  OF  FOREIGN  BANKRUPT,  their  right  to  sue,  308,  503 

TESTATOR,  his  will  governed  by  kx  damieUih  252  8eq. 
TITLE  TO  SUE, 

not  generally  affected  by  lex  fori,  502 

of  administrator,  269,  275 

of  assignee  of  chose  in  action,  247-250 

of  syndics  of  foreign  bankrupt,  306,  310^  503 

2  S 
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TORTS,  471-494 

jurisdiction  over,  471-475 

to  foreign  land,  ib. 
service  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  475 
measure  of  the  wrong  done,  476 

tested  by  lex  fori  and  lex  locif  ib. 

wrong  criminal,  but  not  actionable  by  lex  fcct,  477 
committed  beyond  any  municipal  jurisdiction,  481 
measure  of  the  remedy,  482 

hj  lex  fori t  ib,,  483 

if  actionable  by  lexfori^  483 
measure  of  damages,  486 
torts  on  high  seas,  ib.,  486 
under  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  487,  492 
Summary,  494 

TRANSFER, 

of  inmiovables,  193 
of  movables,  235 

(iSfee  "Property.") 

TRANSIT, 

complete,  necessary  to  a  change  of  domicil,  24-27 
if  incomplete,  causes  domicil  of  origin  to  revert,  25 

{See  "Domicil,"  "Abandonment.") 
by  sea  and  land,  contract  for,  425-429,  452 

TRANSITORY  ACTIONS,  nature  of,  324 

TRANSLATION, 

of  foreign  documents,  524 
of  wills,  273 

TRESPASS, 

to  foreign  land,  471-475 
to  person,  ib. 

TRUSTEES,  must  be  within  the  control  of  the  Court,  170 

TRUSTS,  ENGLISH,  successions  under,  liable  to  duty,  286-288 

TRUSTS, 

of  foreign  land,  not  enforceable,  170 

except  where  trustees  within  the  control  of  the  Court,  ib. 

TUTORS,  foreign,  how  far  recognised  in  England,  52,  57 


VENUE. 

origin  of,  324 
abolition  of,  332,  474 
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WILLS,  OF  IMMOVABLES, 
governed  by  lex  situs,  196 
subject  to  equities  affecting  devisee,  197 

validity  of,  not  directed  to  be  tried,  when  lands  without  the  juiis- 
diction,  198 
{See  '*  Pbopebty  '*  (Immovablb).) 

WILLS,  OF  MOVABLES,  252 
probate  of,  264 
forms  and  solemnities  of,  257 
interpretation  of,  262 
execution  of,  252,  257 
duty  on,  280 
validity  of,  254-261 

(See  "Pbopbbty"  (movablb).) 

YORK  AND  ANTWERP  RULES  OF  GENERAL  AVERAGE,  422 
how  far  adopted  by  British  underwriters,  424 
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